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 ORPHYRIUS, a philoſopher. of great. ,amang © | 
the Ancients, was born A. D. 233. in the Reign.af . 5 
1 Alexander Severus. He was of Tyre, a city in Pho ragte W. | 
' +, [iciaz, and had the name of Malchus, in common fen 2 
with his father, who was a gyrophœenician. St, Jem and Holdenius 
St. Auguſtin, have called him Bataneotes: whence, Fabricius 2 * —. 
ſuſpects, that the real place of his nativity. was Batagea, a , bid 
town of Syria; and that he was carried. from thence with a — 


colony to Tyre. He went to Athens, where be had the ſa- 
changed his 


mous Longinus for, his maſter in rhetoric,; who 
Syrian name Malchus, as not very pleaſing to Greclan cams, 
into that of Porphyrius, which anſwered to it in Greek. Af 
terwards he proceeded to Rome, IG hf, 3 of 
age, he heard the celebrated her Plotinu 

life he has written, and inferted in it many. | 
cerning bimſelf., Five years after, he went to reſide at ou — 
bæum in Sicily, on which account. he. is. called : 


Siculus : and here ,. as Euſebius and Jerom | „he com = 
poſed thoſe famous books againſt the chriſtians, 'which,, fa 2 


wa name and authority of the, tan, and for ; 69 
r which hey were written, „ erwards , 
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he had written with great 'atrimony againſt it. Though 


# 


i 25 r — who wrote the life of Porphyry, which is ill ex- 
+ |, ant, after obſerving that he lived to be extremely old, ſays, 
A henes it Came to paſs, that many things in his later wris 


many ancient writers have given countenance to the former 


_yOrPAYRIVS, 

9 — — Theodofius, Some | 
have ſurmiſed, that theſe books are ſtill extant, and ſecretly 
preſerved in the duke of Tuſcany's library : but, conſidering 

the zeal with which the chriſtians would naturally purſus 
the memory and writings of this philoſopher, who was in- 
| deed the moſt bitter as well as the moſt able adverſary they 
had ever known, it cannot be ſuppoſed, but they would uſe 
their rmoft endeavours: to ſearch out and deftroy theſe ex- 

_ ecrable books, The circumſtances of Porphyry's life, after 
his arrival in Sicily, are little known ; except that he died 
at Rome towards the end of Diocletian's reign, when he 
wes above ſeventy years of age, bome, have i magined that 
he was in the early part of bis life a chtiſtian, but afterwards, 
through ſome diſguſt or other, deſerted that profeſſion, and 
grew excecding]y bitter againſt it: while others have hinted, 
that he embraced chriſtianity when he was old, and after 


, ct 


of theſ& opinions, yot there ſeems nothing to ſupport it, G- 
cept that in his younger years he was familiarly acquainted 
_ 1 with Origen ; whoſe great and extenſive reputation had drawn 
bim to Alexandria. The latter has no foundation at all. 


* ings contradict what he had advanced in his former, from 
"64 whence I cannot but fuppoſe; that, as he grew older, he 
«+ changed his opinions :“ yet there is noTeaſon'to conchude, 
e ift 2 


w eren aditdee of Gidigy; the far a genes 

part” of which have periſhed. Some have withed, that his dea 
books the chriſtians had come down to us, becauſe of ( 
__ they are perfuaded, that among innumerable blaſphe- ſom 
mies againft Chriſt and his religion,” which might eaſily havo WW Upe 


been confured, many admirable” things would haye been 
found. | And indeed, there is no ſmall reaſon to think fo 
for Porphyry was not only at the head of the later Platoniſts 
— GT” « the. 
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loſopher. It ſhould have been obſerved, that the above pieces 
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by the endeavours' of Laud. In 1633, be publiſhed an 
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e en 0 
« bocopher “ but he was conſummate in all kinds of learning '4 


ind knowledge, Some of his works remain: and the'four - 
follgwing, De abſtinentia ab eſu animalium libri quatuor, 


De vita Pythagotæ, Sententia ad intelligibilia ducentes, De 

Antro Nymphorum, with a fragment De Styge preſerved bß 
Stobæus, were printed at Cambridge 1655, 80. with a 
Latin verſion, and the life of Porphyry ſubjoined, by Lucas 
Holdenizs.) The life of Pythagoras, which however is but 
a „has ſince been publiſhed. by the noted 4 0 
Kuſterus, at Amſterdam 170% in to- in 
that written by Jamblicus, who was a diſciple of our — | 


of Pythagoras, printed at Cambridge, were publiſhed jointly = 
with IAG I ee ann deen 
nt e 


por TER (Dr. eee, 2 | learned. Eaglith 
divine: was nephew of Dr. Barnabas Potter, biſhop-of Car- 
life ; and born in Weſtmorland: about 159, He was ad- 


mitted of Queen's college Oxford in 1606, where he took e 
in due time both the 


in arts and divinity, He ws == 


firſt made fellow; and in 1626 ſucceeded his uncle in the 8 


provoſtſhip of his college. Though a zealous puritanicul N = 


preacher, he became at length an adherent to biſhop' Laud, then: Or. 
In 1628, he preached a ſermon at Ely-houſe, upon the con- Diaionary, 
Home of his uncle; who, though a 

init,” ſays Mr. Wood, was made biſhop"of Carliſle 


« Anſwer. to 2 late popiſn ,intitled Charity Mi 
6-taken i (ee K NOT and CHILLINGWORTH.,) | 
which he wrote by the ſpecial order of king Charles I. 
whoſe chaplain he was. In 1635, he we promoted to the 
deanery of Worceſter z and in 1640 became vice-chancellor 
of Oxford, RE EET 
ſome. trouble from the members of the long 
Upon the breaking out of tho civil wars, e 
to the king; and declared, that he would rather, like Dio- 
genes, drink out of the hollow of his hand, than that his 
majeſty ſhould want; and he afterwards ſuffered 'much' for 
. n 3 | 


7 


ſucceeded] him N e nn e 
ned his widow. © e e eee 


Hiographia 
Þ:.tannica, 


be took pupils, and went into orders. In 1697, came out 
bus edition of Lycophron in ſolio: it was reprinted in 1702, 
and dis teckoned the beſt of that obſeure writer. The ſame 
peur, 1697, he publiſhed likewiſe. the firſt volume: of his 
s Antiquities of Greece :”' which was followed by the ſe- 
Cond, the year after, - Several additions. were made by him 
in the ſubſequent editions of this uſeful and learned works 
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—— his death, 
third of March following. ' He was learned, aud of exem- 
plary- life and converſation; '* Dr. Gerard Langbaine, who 
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POTTER Dr.. Jonn) /archbiſhop/'of ce 


and a very learned man, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Potter, 


a linnen-draper at Wakefield” in Vorkſhire: where he was 
born about 1674. Being put to ſchool there, he made an 


uncommon progreſs in the Greek tongue; and at fourteen 


years'of age, was ſent to Univerſity- college in Oxford. At 
nineteen, he publiſhed Variantes Lectiones & Notæ ad Plu- 
tarchi librum de audiendis poetis ; & ad Baſilii magni ora- 
tionem ad Juvenes, quomodo cum fructu legere poſſint Gre- 
corum libros, 1693, 8%, The year aſter, he was choſen 
ſellow / of Lincoln college; and, proceeding maſter of arts, 


of which the ſeventh edition was publiſhed i in 171 
Theſe works eſtabliſned his fame in the lneraty republic 


boch at home and abroad, and engaged him in a correſpon- 


dence with Grzvius and other learned foreigners. In 1904, 


he commenced bachelor of divinity, and became chaplain 


to archbiſhop Teniſon, with whom he went to) reſide at 
Lambeth ; was made doctor in 1706, and ſoon aſier chap- 
lain to the queen. In 170%, he: publiſhed in / 8yo. ( 
«« Diſcourſe upon Church Government; and, the yent 


after, ſucceeded Dr, Jane as regius profeſſor of divinity, 


and canon of Chriſt- church, in Oxford. In 1715, he was 
made biſhop. of Oxſord; and: the ſame year, publiſhed: an 


edition of the works of Clemens Alexandrinus, in two vo- 


lumes folio. - In January 17 36-5, he ſucceeded Dr, Wil- 
lam Wake i in the cr a of Captathery':. which, "_ 


2 a 


January 1645-6 br uns prevented from being 
nich happened at his callege the 


rer sg rr s 
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| was born at Andel, a little city in „Normandy, ſr" | 
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churchman, but of a character by no- means àmiable; de⸗ 


ing ſtrongly tinctured with that ſort of pride, haughtineſo 


and ſeverity of manners, which uſually accompanies a rigid 


orthodoxy. | It may be added too, though not — 
that he diſinherited his eldeſt; ſon, ee. , 
ambition, by mar rying below his dignity. is $, Theol 
66 gical Works, containing Sermons; —— Dilcourſe.of 
6 Church Government, and Divinity Lectures, were pub- 
* at Oxford 1753, in three volumes, 8 Co. 
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"POURBUS arsu sed Faule) faherand ſons wwe 
good F lemiſh painters, : the former of whom being born-at 
Goude, and the latter at Bruges. They flouriſhed in the I gth 


century ; ahd each of inem in the place of his birth did a 


great many fine pieces, which are yet in the churches, and 
temain ſufficient proofs of their ſxill. Francis haviug een 
for ſome time his father's diſciple, removed to H rans Floris, 
whom he excelled in colouring. He was a. better painter 
than his father, and there are admirahle pictures of his draw- 

ing in the town; houſe at Paris, A died-in the uw 
158, vad che fon a9. 1622. want iin e 
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1594. His family however were originally of Soiſſans ; in 
which city there were ſome. of his relations officers.in the 
Preſidial court. John Pouſſin, his ſather, was of noble ax: 
traction, but borm to a very ſmall eftate.,; His ſon ſeeing the 
parrowneſs./ of fis circumſtances, determined to ſet up ſos 
himſelf. as ſoon, as poſſible, and choſe painting for, his pro- 
ſeſſion, having ni turally a flrong inclination to that art. At 

cighteen years of age he went to Patis to learn the rudigents 
of it. A Foictovin, lord, who, had taten a liking, to. him, 


put him to Ferdinand, a face - painter, hom Pouſſin left in 


three months to place himſelf with Lallemant, with whom 


he ſtaid but a month; he ſaw he ſhould never! earn an 


thing from ſuch. maſters, and he reſolved not to loſe his time 
with chem beli as proñt more by der 


| prunes 


„ / 1 atrymptin,. of 
e to eim z and, to be as ſerviceable as he 


antiquities as the works of the famous Roman painter. 
| © Though, when he left France, . 7 


opinion of the antique 


8 FSO US SIN. | f 
works ef great maſters, parts, the” diſcipline of o 
e 

He worked e a and did it with extraor- 
_ — The cavalier Marino being at that time in 
and knowing Pouflin's genius was above the fmall 
— ts was employed about, perſuaded him to go 

his company to Italy: Pouſſin had before made two vain 

mpts to undertake that journey, yet by ſome means or o- 
ther he was hindered from accepting the advantage of this 

opportunity. However, he promiſed to follow in a ſhort 
time. And he was as good as his promiſe, though not till 


hae had drawn ſeveral other pictures in Paris, among which 


was the death of the virgin ſor the church of Notre-Dame, 
Having finiſhed . ' ons 


He there met with his friend, the cavalier Marino, ' who 


could, recommended him to cardinal Barberini, who deſired 
to be acquainted with him; having no opportunity for it, 
Pouſſin had no body to aſſiſt and encourage him. He could 
ſcarce maintain himſelf, He was forced to give away his 


works for fo little, 2 this 
was his laſt ſhift, However, his courage did not fail him; 


he minded his ſtudies affiduouſly, reſolving, whatever came 


| of it, to make himſelf maſter of his profeſſion : he had little 


money to ſpend, and that hinder'd him from converſing with 


and deſign" the beautiful things that are in Rome, writ, 


ol the greateſt maſters, yet he exerciſed himſelf very 

that way. He thought it enough to examine them well, 
to make his refleQions upon them, and that which he ſhould 
do more, would be ſo much time loſt ; but he had another 


— — mind, that they 
were his principal objects, and he employed himſelf 'intirely 
to'the ftudy of them. He was convinced that the ſource of 
every beauty and every grace roſe from thoſe excellent pieces, 

| ind nt gent daten hs Gin mtr n rene 
_ theiy 
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figures. He deſigned them with care, 
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ie figures the Goa vs poſtexity ·  His;cloſe. friends 
ſhip with two ſculptors, P Algarde and Francis Flamand, in 


| whoſe houſe be lodged, ſtrengthened, and perhaps begat his in- 


clination : be it as it will, he never left it, and it encreaſed 
in him as he grew older, which may be ſeen by his works... 
It is ſaid, he at-firſt copied ſome of Titian's pieces, with | 
whoſe colouring and the touches of his land{kigs, he was 
infinitely pleaſed, and endeavoured to imitate them, 8 
off the good guſto of deſign, which he had contracted by ni 
fiydy of the antique. Indeed, it is obſervable, that his 


pieces are painted with a better goſit of colours than bis laſt. 


But he ſoon ſhewed, by his performances, that, generally 
ſpeaking, he did not much value the part of colouring, or 
thought he knew enough of it, to make his pictures as porſect 
as he intended. He had ſtudied the beauties of tha antique, 
the elegance, the grand guſto, the correctneſa, the variety 
of proportions, the adjuſtments, the order of the draperies, 
the nobleneſs, the fine air. and boldneſs of the heads z the 
manners, euſtoms of times and places, and every ching that 
was beautiful in the remains of the antique ſculpture, to ſuch 
degree, that one can never enough admire the e 
with ag neee ieee in all e, du 


Ho-uedrfroquently eee ate 
the vineyards about Rome; and this confirmed, him more 
and more in the love of thoſe antiquities. He would ſpend 
ſeveral days together in making reſlections upon them by 
himſelf. It was in theſe retirements that he conſidered the 
——— 
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Nened his animals, his diſtances, his trees,” and every 
thing excellent that was agreeable to his guſto 
_ ” Befides that, Pouffin ſtudied the antique day, deals | 
made curious obſervations on the works of Raphael and Do- 
menichino, who of all painters, in his opinion, invented beſt, 
deſigned moſt correctly, and expreſſed the paſſions moſt vi- 
poroully, three things which Pouſſin eſteemed the moſt eſ- 
ſiential parts of painting. He neglected nothing that could 
Tender his knowledge in theſe three parts perfect: he was 
| her as curious about the general expreſſion of his ſub- 
jects, which he has adorned with every RE an 
would excite the attention of the learned. 

He leſt no grand compoſitions behind him, and all be res- 
ſon we can give for it is, that he had no opportunity to do 
them ; for we cannot imagine but it was chance only that 
made him apply himſelf wholly to eaſel pieces, of a bigneſs 
proper for a cabinet, ſuch as the curious required of bim. 
Lewis XIII, and monſieur de Noyers, miniſter of ſtate and 
ſuperintendant of the buildings, wrote to him at Rome to 
oblige him to return to France: he conſented to it with a 
great reluctance. He had a penſion aſſigned him, and a 
lodging ready furniſhed at the Tuilleries. He drew the pic- 
ture of the Lord's ſupper for the chapel of the caſtle of St. 
Germain, and that which is in the Jeſuit's novitiate at Pa- 
ris. He began the labours of Hercules in the gallery of the 
Louvre: but the faction of Vouet's ſchool railing at him 
and his works, put him out of humour with his own coun- 
try. He was alſo weary of the tumultuous way of living at 
Paris, which never agreed with him; wherefore he ſecretly 
reſolyed to return to Rome, pretending he went to ſettle his 
'domeſtic affairs and fetch his wife : but when he got there, 
-whether or no he found himſelf as in- his center, or was 
quite put off from any thought of returning to France by the 
deaths of cardinal Richelieu and the king, which happened 
about that time, he never left Italy afterwards, 

Hie continued working on his eaſe]-pieces, and ſent them 
from Rome to Paris, the French buying them every where 
as faſt as they laid hands on them, if they were to be 

"0p money, valuing his productions as much as Raphael's. 

Pouſſin having lived , to his threeſcore and eleventh 
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yours” died parulytie anno 1665. He marriec ſtes 

by whom e had no children. His eſtate PEP arr no 
| more than fixty thouſand livres; but he valued his eaſe aboyt 
riches, and prefer'd his abode» at Rome, where he lived, 
| without ambition, to making his fortune elſewhere [n. He 


never made words about the price of his pictures ; he put 


down his rates at the back of the canvas, and it was always 


given him. He had no diſeiple. Moſt painterseſteem with- 
out imitating him: his manner is too inacceſſible, and»when 


once they enter upon it, they cannot go through with itz 


Pouſſin was born with a 


them with care, and by 
of all their beauties, 


great and fine genius for painting 3 

his early love of the antique figures put him upon ſtudying 
his ſtudies he came to the knowledge 
and of the difference between them a8 


to their goodneſs. He was an excellent anatomiſt, and ac- 


| quired a conſummate habitude of deſig 


- after the antique 


guſts; ; yet even in his deſigns, he did not conſider nature, 
as the gin of all beauty, ſo much as he ſhould have dont. 
He thought ſculpture was to be preferred before her, tho ſhe 
is the miſtreſs of all arts, and always valued the imitation: of 
the ancients' more than the life: by this means the naked 
of his figures, in-moſt part of his pictures, has ſomewhat 
in it reſembling painted ſtone, and is rather like the hardneꝰ 

of mais _ the e of: _ full of blood and 


life. 


3 4 12 1 


His menden is hiſtorical! wy fabulous ſubjefts is inge- 
nious, as alſo his allegories: he-preſerved decorum in all of 


| them, eſpecially in his hcroical ſubjects: he introduced every 


thing that could render them 


agreeable and inſttuctiye: he 


expreſſed them according to their real character, in joyning 
the paſſions of the ſoul in particular, to the expreſſions " 


the ſubjects i in general. 
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His landikips — A dr ee 
the object which compoſes them; the naturalneſs of the 
er ene of the trees, We of his touches 3 


(e] Biden Maſini, „ 


| terwards a cardinal in e On a 
viſit to bim till. 33 4. Poulin 


| took the candle in his oY lighted 
him down ftajrs, and waited upon him 


to his coach. The prelate was forry 


nie tot 


3 coir aki and coult net 


help ſayin 
monſieur 2e 
one ſeryant And I 1 43 
my lord, replied Poulin, at 


. wuch ty you, 


Kal 


and 


ſo many. 


| and in ſhort, dhe ſingularity of the matters that. enter into 
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fir 

| the competeren : they would have been every way perfect ſe 
if he had t eee 16 
and the artiſice of the claro obſcuro. ie, 
When occaſion offered; hs adorned his, pitures with ar- thi 
chitefure: he did it with a fine goũt, and his ae * 
which he underſtood to perfection, was exactly regular. rex 
| He was not always happy in the diſpoſuion of his figures ; = 
on the contrary, he is to be blamed for. diſtributing them in ma 
the generality of his compoſitions too much in baſſo relicvo; gre 
and in the ſame line 4 his attitudes are not varied enough, dif 
— pea ry col * 
His draperies in all his pieces are commonly of the ſame far 


fluff, and the great number of his folds hinders the ſimpli- give 
city, which adds a grandeur to works. As fine as his ge- gar 
nius was and as extenſive, it was not ſufficient for all the imi 
parts of painting. He loved the antiquities ſo intirely, and 0 t 
applied himſelf to them ſo much, that he had not time to P 
conſider his art in every branch of it. He negleRed colour- 
ing. We may perceive by his works in general, that he 
knew nothing of local colours and claro obſcuro: for 
_ Which reaſon almoſt all his pictures have a certain grey pre- 
dominant in them, that has neither form. nor effect. Some 
of the pieces of his firſt manner, and ſome of his ſecond, may 
however be excepted, Yet to examine the matter narrowly, 
we ſhall find that where any of his colouring is good, he is 
indebted for it to what he remembred of that part of his art in 
of any intelligence in the principles of the Venetian ſchool ; 
in à word, it is plain Pouſſin had a very mean opinion of 
colours [ e). Indeed his colours, as they appear to the ſpecta- 
tors, are nothing but general tints, and not the imitation of 
nature, which he ſcldom conſulted about them. I ſpeak of p 
ſeems to have conſidered the natural colours more, and it is 
not difficult to gueſs the reaſon of it; for not wies che to 


AL life by Bellori Felibien „ 
conſeſſtion that he proof thy he neyr ws matte of ths 


ö theory of colourin, 401 
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tive in painting, cught to communicate re hon — under 5 
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find out landſtipe in che ant dae mirdle, he was Foree® 80 


ſeek afier it in nature. 1 1 ter e S108 168 + E * * 


As for the claro obſeuro be never had any knowledge of 
ie, and if we meet wich n deb of nie pieures, It came 
there by chance,. Had be known that artifiee" to be 
one of the moſt eſſential parts of painting; as well for the 
repoſe of the ſigbe, as to give foree and truth to che whole 


compoſition of a picture, he would always certainly haue 
made uſe of it. He would have ſought after à way to 


his Nets to che beſt advantage ; whereas they are ſo 
diſperſed in bis pieces, that the eye knows” not where to | 
fix itſelf, © His chief aim us to pleaſe the eyes of the under. Ar ak 


ſtanding, though without diſpute every thing that is inſtru e. 


imitation of nature: and this is the whote bg, 2g" ought - 20] 
to be the whole aim of painting,” * e tic 


Pouſin, by negleRing to/imitate' nature the fantin of 

, fell often on very apparent repetitions boch in the 
airs of his heads and his exprefiions,” His genius was rather 
of a maſeuline, noble and ſevere character, than graceful; 


ind one may fee by the works of this very — that there 


may be beauty ſometimes where there is no 
His manner was new and ſingular j he was 'tho-wathor of 
it, and we muſt own that in the parts of his art which be 
poſſeſſed, his ſtile was great and heroic'; and that fake him 
altogether, he was not only the beſt” painter of his own N 
nation, but equalled the beſt painters of Italy. Felibien; pavica & 
who has written the life of this painter very correctly and Piles, 
at large, gives a particular aceount of his Pony with 
e S, 
PRICEUS, or Prey en a s er en 
m_ and judgment, was born in England, and flouriſhed = 
in the 19th We know but few particulars of his 
life, He Nane Lies years at Paris, and publiſhed - ſome — 
books there; but left it throught diſguſt in 1646, when he 
teturned to England. After having travelled many] years, he 
retired to Plorence, and there turned Roman ecatholic, He 
lied at Rome im 1676, after having publiſhed ſvverut books; 
* 1 1 


12 | PRIDE U x. 1 
4 which he diſplayed vaſt erudition. He wrote notes on ſe- 
veral parts of the holy ſcriptures : but his notes upon the 
Apology, and commentary upon the Metamorphoſes, of 
Apuleius, are the works, for which he is chiefly known. Wl <« 1 
The former were publiſhed eee in. 1635, 4.0: the latter WW a gr 
at Tergou 1650, in 8vo, and ſells now. with us, though it 

909! * ſay far poem ata. vi; ere ene, *F 
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PR 1D E. AU x (Jon ni bs learned. Tatiim biſhop, fon 

was born at Stowford in-Devonſhire, the 17th of September WW Mo 

Prince's 1558. His father being in mean circumſtances; and having ed 

Worthies of 2 numerous family, our prelate after he had Jesrned to 0 
— Wood's - write and read, ſtood candidate for the pariſh clerkſhjp- of 

Ae - Ugborow near Harſord : but being diſappointed, 2 gentle 

N. woman of. the pariſh maintained him at ſchool, till he had 

gained ſome knowledge of the Latin tongue. Then he tra- 

velled on foot to Oxford, - and at firſt lived in a! very mean 

ſtation in Exeter college, doing ſervile offices in the kitchen, 

and proſecuting his ſtudies at leiſure-hours.; till at laſt he, was 

taken notice of in the college, and admitted a. member of it 

in 1596. He took the degrees in arts and divinity ; was 

greatly diſtinguiſhed. by his abilities and learning; and after 

having been ſome years fellow, was in 1612 choſen rector of 

his college, In 1615, he was made regius profeſſor of di- 

vinity, by virtue of which place he became canon of Chriſt- 

church, and rector of Ewelme in Oxfordſhire ; and after- 

wards diſcharged the office of vice : chancellor for ſeveral 

years. In 1641, he was advanced to the biſhoprie of Wor- 

: "ple but by reaſon of the national troubles, which were 

then commenced, received little or no profit from it, and 
became greatly impoveriſhed. - For, adhering ſtedfaſtly to his 
majeſty's cauſe, and excommunicating all thoſe of his dioceſe, 
who took up arms agaiaſt him, he was plundered and re- 

_ duced to ſuch; ſtraits, as to be forced to ſell his excellent li- 

brary. He died of a fever at Bredon in Worceſterſhire, at 

the houſe of his ſon-in-law- Dr. Henry Sutton, the. 3oth of 
July 1659, Searing, to his children no legacy, but pious 
5 poverty, God's bleſſing, and a, father's prayers,” as the 
weeds of. his vill are, Cleveland the Poet wrote an elegy 
. upon 


3 


Fa 19 
upon his death- He was a man of very great leaning, and 
of as greut humiliry; he uſed often to i nme his ad 
vancement, if I could have been clerk of U - Thad — 
<6 never been biſhop of Worceſter He was the ao of 4 
. 71 gere works, "wrinen' many of them in Latin- 2 
0 0 309% , £27 v3 K E Ot vikuTde 
Dr. Honeha gv) un \Eogliſh di- 
vine of excellent abilities and learning; - was born at Pad- 
flow in Cornwall, the 3d of May 1648 : being the third 
fon of Edmund Prideaux, eſqj by Bridget daughter of John 
Moyle of Bake in the ſaid county; and aunt to the late learn - 


ed and ingenious: Walter Moyle, eſq; Being à younger gen. Dia. 
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o brother, he was deſigned for the church-; and aſter being 3 


initiated in the languages at a private ſchool or two in Carn- — 
wall, he was removed from thence to Weſtminſter,: where, 414 
he continued under the celebrated Dr. Buſby three years. Be- of 
ing a king's ſcholar, he was elected to Chriſt-church in Ox- 1745, bro. 
ford, entered a commoner in 1668, and ſoon aſtet admitted, 
ſtudent by Dr. Fell. He took a Bachelor of arts degree in 
1672, and à maſter's. in 1676: in which year he publiſhed; 
a commentary upon the inſcriptions on the Arundelian mars 
bles, in folio; The title of this; to which) he was appoint- 
ed by the univerſity, runs thus; Matmora Oxonienſia ex A- 
rundellianis, Seldenianis, aliiſque conflata, cum perpetuo com - 
mentario. The Marmora had been publiſhed by Mr, $el-, 
don, in 1629. 4:0, to which Mr. Prideaux\ now made ſe- 
veral additions: but his book, ſuffering much in paſſing tho 
the preſs,” a more correct edition was undertaken and print: tg 0 
ed by Michael Maittaire, in 1732, folio,  ' 
Mr. Prideaux, though, he never eſteemed; this early: prov 
duction of his, yet got great reputation by it, ; and being or · 
dered to preſent a copy of it to the lord chancellor Finch, af - 
terwards earl of Nottingham, was thereby introduced to the 
patronage of that nobleman, ho ſoon aſter ſent a ſon to be 
his pupil, and in 1679 preſented him to the rectory of St. 
Clements near Oxſord. The ſame year, he publiſhed in 4to, = 
two tracts of Maimonides, with a Latin verſion and notes, 5 — 
under the title of, De Jure Pauperis & Peregrini apud Judzos,, 5 
in 410. He had lately been appointed Hebrew lecturer. up- 
on the foundation of Dr. Buſby, in the college r 
> Fs | uren; 


— 
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San n e 
horch i and his view. in printing theſe tracts was, to intro» 
duce young ſtudents in the Hebrew e enn 

| of the rabbinical dialsct. 3-4 3514 5 Viet FE TL 13:37 n 

About Midſummer, 168 f, the unnd channelloy; Finch be- 

ſlowed an him aiprebend in the church of Norwich ;; and in 

February 1682-3, he was inſtituted into the rectory of Bladen 

cum Capella de Woodſtock, is Oxfordfhire; *He took a 

doctor of divinity's degree at the public act, in 1686; and 

exchanged his living of Bladen, for that of Sobam- 

Tony in Norfolk; as ſoon as the act was over, he left Ox- 
| ford, and ſettled upon his prebend of Norwich. He had mar- 
ſet * — af good ſamily the year before. 
4 The papiſts being now very active, and The, validity of 
«+ -— «the orders of the church of England,“ being the point 

3 chiefly obſelded to by thoſe about Norwich, be publiſhed » 

bool upon it in 1688, which was reprinted in 1715. In 

1689, convocation being called, he publiſhed his thoughts 

upon the ſubje& then in diſpute, in-a % Jetter to a Friend.“ 

In 1691, upon the death of Dr. Pococke, the Hebrew pro- 

at Oxford becoming vacant, was offeted to Dr, 

Prideaux ; but he refuſed it, though he aſterwards repented of 
his refuſal. In 1697, he publiſhed the Life af Mahomet,” , 

in $vo; which was ſo well received, that three editions of it 

were ſold the firſt year. This life. was only a part of a greater 
work, which he had long deſigned to write; and that was, 
A Hiſtory of the Saracen Empire, and with it, The Decay 
Preface to and fall of Chriſtianity in the Eaſt: but for certain reaſons 
the Life of he dropped this deſign, and only publiſhed that- part, which 
Mehmet. contained the. Life of Mabomet;“ o which he annexed 

4 * Letter to the Deiſts, wherein he undertook to prove the 
truth — by nn it with the. we Eng of 

mahometiſm. | . 1 3: 

In 1702, he was made dean of Norwich; He publiſhed; 

« The original Right of Tythes, Directions for Church- 

« Wardens,” and other ſmall pieces for the ſervice of the 

church: but his great work was, The Connection of the 

. ©4< Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament,” the 1{tpartof which 
was publiſhed in 1715, the 2d in 1718. Boch parts were recel- 
ved by the public with the greateſt approbation, and went thro! 
bo London * Sr Ges ut -Dubiin be- 


. 
r 


ſore 
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hin the end of the year 1720. This hiſtory takes in en 
fairs of Egypt, Aſſyria, and all the other eaſtern nations 2s 
well as the Jews; and likewiſe thoſe of Greece and Rome, 
as far as was neceſſary for giving a diſtinct view of the com- 
e of the prophecies, which relate to the times compre- 
hended in it. The author has alſo ſer in the cleareſt light 
ſome paſſages of prophane hiſtory, which beſore lay diſperſed 
and buried in confuſion: and there appears ut the 
whole work ſuch an amiable ſpirit of ſincerity and candor, as 
ſufficiently atones as well for the few miſtakes which eſcaped 
his diligence, as for ſome weakneſſes - ariſing from his com- 
plexion and nature. The author of Cato Letters, had 
certainly no prejudices in favor of Dr. Prideaux, or of his 
work; yet he ſtiles it, <4 A body of univerſal hiſtory, written 
« with ſuch capacity, accuracy, induſtry, and honeſty, 
make it one of the beſt books that ever came into the world, 
and ſhew him to be one of the greateſt men in it. No 
book was ever more univerſally read and approved: it is, 
< indeed, a great public ſervice done to manł ind, and intitles 
5 the author to the higheſt publie gratitude and honor. But 
though I never ſaw any great work, to which I found 
<< fewer objections, yet as a memorable proof how inſepara- 
« bly miſtakes and prejudices cleave to the mind of man, the 
great and candid Dr, Prideaux is not without them. I 
<4 therefore do not upbraid him with them, but rather admire 
* him for having fo few. There are, however, ſome of his 
** theological obſervations, which ſeem to me not only ill 
„grounded, but to have a tendency to create in his 'readers 
* notions of the Deity, and to eneourage chem to 
« miſtake the common accidents of life, and the-common 
« events of nature, for judgments 3 and to apply them 
vu ſtitiouſly as ſuch. „ Thereare letters between the dean and 
his couſin Mr. Moyle, concerning ſome paſſages in this 
5 Connection, $6" ane, een Works“ 
of the latter. e een 
He had been ſeized wich ths enen diftemyer of the 
ſtone in 1710, and was cut for it in 1712 but being unſkif- 
fully managed afterwards, the parts became fo miferably man- 
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through the * * the ſtone was extracted. He rid. 
carr 
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gled and torn, that he was obliged ever after to void his urine 
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carried to London homever, and, by the afliftance of an able Ml 146 
ſurgeon, recovered ſuch a ſhare of good health, as to purſue tent 
his ſtudies: and he tells us himſelf, that, „though he was 4 
4 driven aut of the pulpit, and diſabled from that duty of his oa 
to p 
feſti 


6 profeſſion, yet, that be might not be altogether; uſeleſs, he 
ge undertook his Connection, &c. About a year beſore his 
death, he was taken with an illneſs, which confined him wholly 
to his chamber: and he expired the 1ſt of November 1724. 
| He was: tall, well -built, and of 4 ſtrong and robuſt, conſtitu · 
tion: his parts were very good, ſolid rather than lively; and 
his judgment excellent. As a acer, he i is m e ns 
Nen e and learned. i 4047468. £23 aii 


. lt RIM. ATIC clo eee an emlnent 5 
eden e. e painter, was deſcended of a noble family in Bologna. an h 
His ſriends perceiving his ſtrong inclination for deſign, per- 166. 

mitted him to go to Mantua, where he was ſix years a diſci - q 
ple to Julio Romano. In. which time he became ſo ſkilful, 
that he made battles in ſtucco and haſſo relievo, better than 
any of the young painters at Mantua, mas. were 1 ulio Rowe. 

nos pupils. A 4 

He aſſiſted Julio Reman in nine 1 deſigns 4 3 

Francis I. ſending to Rome for a man that underſtood pieces 
in ſtucco, Primaticcio was the perſon choſe for this ſervice, 
The king put-luch a confidence in him, that he ſent him to | 
Rome to buy antiques, in 1540; and he brought back one 
hundred and fourſcore ſtatues, with a great number of buſtos. 
He had moulds. made by Giacomo Baroccio di Vignola, of 
the ſtatues of Venus, Laocoon, Commaodus, the Tiber, the 
Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvidere, and, Tatzen 3 Site or 
der to have them caſt in braſs. 

After the death of Roſſo, he ſucceeded. him in the place of 
ſuperintendant of the buildings, and in a little time he finiſhed 
the gallery, which his predeceſſor had begun. He brought ſo 
many ſtatues of marble and braſs to F ontainbleau, that it 
ſeemed another Rome, as well for the number of the 2 
as for his on works in painting and ſtucco. Roger of Bo- 
logna, Baſpera Fontana Giovanni, Battifta,, Bagnacavallo, 
* Wr er., were oth; he e me under 


him, 


74 
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Mn The Kill and dligchee-! 
traordinary⸗ 1 111. ti 1 05 mn 2 o + gone N e 4 
-Primatietio was fo much eſteemed Frahee that nothlkg* | 
of any conſequenos as done without him, wen hüdcretation? 
to painting or building. He) dlrecttd che pteparations'for' all | 3 
feſtivals; tournainents and maſquerades, - He was: made Wbbor: 'F 
of dt. Marty“ s at Trogei, And lived bo beat, tnf de. was'ye-?t 'J 
ſpected us a" Cutter as well 3s u painter, He and Roſſo 
taught the Frenohi a good guſts; Mi be their time hüt 
they hui done in rs was very inconfiderable; and had! 
ſomething of the Gothic in it. Priniatiecio died in a good od , ene, 
17 having been fayored and eareſſed in four eg. 72 97 het | 
(2003, HE1IE 647. 1+ ov '® 74 Fr S320 90) ©! ts eva 

F RI OL 0 Bunyan ) 10 Late Priolus, author of! 
an hiſtory of France ſrom the death of Lewis XII in $43 to! 
7664, was born at St. John &' Angeli upon New-Years-Day” 
1602. He was deſcended from! od Priuli or Prloli, an 1. — | 
laſtrious family; ſome of which had been doges bÞVenloo! 12 = .- 
He Pie thr Ad fome'difficulties from loſing” his father and ; 
mother, when he was young but theſe did not! abbte his 
paſſion: for learning, which was ſo flrong, that hd uſed: 0 
ſpend whole days and: nights at his Beats, He ſtudied firſt at 
Orthez, next at Montauban, and aſterwurde at Leydem: in 
which laſt city he profited by the lectures of Heinſius und 
Voffius. He went to Paris for the. ſuke of ſeeing and con- 
ſulting Grotius ; and afterwards to Padua, Where he Learned 
the opinions of Ariſtotle and other aneient philoſophers, un- 
der Cremoninus and Licotus Aſter returning to France, he — 
went again into Iualy, in order to- bs recognized by the houſe * 
of Priollʒ, as one of theic relations. He devoted himſelf to " "of 
the duke of Rohan, then in the Venetian ſervice, und became? 
one of his moſt intimate confidents; but uncertain what his | 
fate would be after this duke s death, he retired to Jene bia Me 4 
having married three months befofe! a lady of u very noble 5 1 5 
it family. The dake de Longueville drei him from this 6 5 W 5 4 
5, Frement, upon his being appointed plenipotenrtary from the 25 5. 1 
- court of Franoe for the trenty of Munfſſer, aas A perſon Wee ee 
genius and/ councils might be ei ſervice tg him f and Priolo at. 
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elided with him a year! at Munſter; where he contracted: n 
ery intimate nnn Chi ane nucio, bo was a4. N 
Vor. X. terwards 


no e 
| | . Ben begebe returned 
CE ends went to France, in order to; ſettle 
at Rain - He Goid fix monthe 10 Lyons, aud. there, had Fre- 
quent conferences with gardinnl Francis Barheriai ; the effect 
of whinh was, that himſelf and his whole family. abjured. the 
pꝛrateſtant religion, and immediately. received; the communion; 
from. the hands of the Cardinal. Howeyet; he was not long 
ealy. at Den for, ** civil e _ he 


BR” — — — 4 rays — * 
ed to the favor: of his ſpueneign, he reſolyed ita lead a private 


life, and to devote himſelf to ſtudy, It was at this time, and 
to divert his meJancholy,. that he , wrote, \without the leaſt 
flottery or partiality, his hiſtory of France in Latin: it das 
| borne ſeveral, impreſſions, but the, beſt edition is that of 
4. Leiphis, 1686; in 8 He was again employed. in negocia- 
tions, and. ſet out in 1667 upan a fecrer affair to Venice: but 
dla not arrive at tho end of his journey, being ſeized with an 
apoplectia fit, of which he died in the archbiſhopꝰs palace at 

Lyons. He left ſeyen ahildrea, who: by virtus of his name, 

and their — — and n e to ret 
ſouriſhihg elreumſtancess. 1 HE 
| ie mods wan-af/grpushench pad. Macedo abilities, 
as appears from his hiſtory. He abounded in maxims, which, 
ifinot always juſt, ars often. diverting. -. Man, he uſed to 

4 ſay, poſſoſſas but three: things, the ſoul, body, and wealth; 
and theſe are continuelly/ expoſed to three ſorts of en- 
& ſnating attacks or ambuſcades- :[the-ſpyl to that of divines, 
«the dy ere, phyſicians 4d nnn r 
imme act ai noch mn ub 31 

a - N 037 rug $i > g E12 „ Thu og 10 31 
Memoirs of PREOR: ( e ps e e d protccd 
Mr. Priorby Apteſman, ns the ſon of Mr. George Prior, a joiner-and ci- 
| pgs, ot tizen of Landon: and was born there the 21 of July, 1664. 
N His father, dyiag while he was vary young, leſt: him, ta the 
n care of an uncle, a, vintner near Charimg - Croſa ; who diſ- 
1713. Charged the truſt repoſed in hin, with a tenderneſs truly pa- 
Le terrial;, and at a proper age ſent him to Weſtmioſter-ſchool, 
— e . . — «ola 2 
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23 a rere 
the Claſſicu, on which-account be wis-ſodit takerimitioe: 
the;polite; company, who reſbrred ue his uncle's ufer. To 
happened one day, that the ent 6f:Dorſtt and 
men being at this favern, the diſcolieſe turned upom — 
in an ode of Horace, 'who: was Fiior's favorite auth; and 

pang! being divided in theiy ſentitnenth, ons of 'ths 
© aid; I find we are not Nike! to agen bur 
« criticiſms : but if I am not miſtaken there is "per Aro 
« Jou in the houſe, who is able to det us all right” Upon 
which he named Matt. Prior, who * the 
Umm the ſatisfaction they- wanted, e TEX >< [337 — 201 
Lord Dorſet;-exceedingly- ſtruck with his ingemwity un 
| Larnings from that . — te) remove him froni 
the ftation' ho was in, to one more ſuitable to his ſim pati und 
actompliſhmonts gj and accordingly procured him td be ſiht, i 
1682, to St. John's College, in Cambridge; wens le peu 
ceaded bachelor of arts, ict 1686, and was ſhortly aſter choſe 
felow, During his reſidencein theuniverſity, 1 | 
n Untimate friendſhip with — "of © 
publifhed- in 1686, "oy poem, called, - -46 
Panther, our Poet, joined wich Mr. Montague i writing 


that humorous piece, intitled, The Hind and ahbe Panther, 


<< tranſverſed to the ſtory of the Country Mouſe and ihe City 


„ Mouſe,” which was publiſhed-in 1665. Upon the:Revo- 
bib! 


lation, he was t to court by! — tliv/ earf : 
of Dorſet ; and by his! inteveſt introduced to--bufinets;' for 
which, as well as fot. poetry, of which he | bad uhready/;givetr 
noble ſpecimere, He was well: formed. In roh he way 
made ſecretary: a0 the in the cungreſt at th“ 
Hague zi and acquitted himſelf w much to the ſatiefaRtion of 8 
king William, that, ig the! reſolution to keep him meer kis N 
perſon, he appointed him 4 e his bedchanbite, 
This — him. leiſure to indulge: his genius ſor 
poetry 3 and he then compoſoc ſeveral of his poetnds ite Was: 
again employed as ſecretary to the rat the 
treaty of Ryſwick, in 4697, having been nominated the ſame. 
* eee 72 8 ne I 2698, % 
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Nr 1 of Pon 
Jerſey] While be wis:incFrante, one: of the offiters 


of the king's-hwuſhold, ſhewing: him the roya apartments ;and' 


Le Brun, in-which-the viftozies of Lewis X1V; are deſcribed; 
aſked: him, whether kiig William's actions were to be ſeen 
Aalto in hiao palace? No, anſwered the Engliſh ſecretary; 
the monuments of myi maſter's 1 are . ſeen every 
6c hene hut in his ownhodſec to mo md mi 
— [went 16d king/William 20 Lov in Holland, 
Vence, aſter a long and particular audience with his majeſty, 
he departed by way of the Hague for England, and imme- 
diatel as made under; ſecretary in the office, of the earl of 


| kinggthe was ordered back to Paris, to aſſiſt the ambaſſador im 
the, air of the partition treat; and, having diſpatched the 
buſmoeſs to ile ſatis faction of both ſovereigna, returned, with 

great:quickneſs! to Londum: The ſame year, he printed his 


cplebrated-potrm, called, Carmen Sæculare. Mn i 700 he. 


appointed one af the lords commi of: trade and 
ons, upon the refignation of Mr. Locke; and wa 
a repreſentative for Kaft-Grinſtead . in Suſſex; in the 
new parliament of that year, where he voted for im“ 
peaching the ſeveral lords, charged with aduiſing the patti- 
tiondredybci.s e nee e wo molt 303 wt batie arty 2 
Upon dhe ſucceſs af the wir with France, after the atteſ- 
| flow of queen Anne, M Prior exerted his/poetical talent, in 
honoris Country : feſt ) im Letter to Mr. Boileauy 
s on thewiftory at Blenheimjin. yαεν,ν and again, in His 
ode on th glorious: Sueceſs of her Majeſty's: Arms,” in 
ö, Vet he :concurred! with thoſe, who 
ſtrove ſot u peace; and, in #7 1% when the queen determi- 
nel to treat with Franco, ¾.dZpiteched upon to carry her mu- 
Jet s demands. For this purpoſe, he was appointed plenipo- 
_ tentiary'4 that burt; having been made one of the com! 
miſſioners olithe cuſtoms juſt before. He was much employed, 
any intimately concerned, .in the buſineſs of the peace; and, 
afterireturhing, was ſent again to France in Auguſt 1712, to 
accommodate ſuch: matters, oy — unſettled in the 
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ol Verſailles, (ind among them the paintings of 


Jerſeym n a ſew days; being a great favorite with the French 
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ongreſs at Utrecht. Fromebe-end:of diis month} he had h 
appointments. and authority of an ambaſſador z àhd d. 
tinued as long as; queen Anne lind: He- remained at Paris 
alſo in the chabactor of a. publio-miniſter; ſomexonbs after 
the acceſſion. ob George I. ad then wan ſuecerded by the S 
of Stair. Theqꝑteut change, that happened in<he'publenF- 
fairs at that time: occaſioned i Mi Prior to be detained o in 
France; and upon his arrival in England; the à 5th /6f Match 
1715, he was immedlately taken up bylan order of the houſe 
of commons, and ſdon after examined by 4 commirtes of the 
privy council. On the 10th of qune Robert Wulpoleg eſe 
moved thechouſe for an impeachment-againſt him; 7 
17th, Mr. Priot us ordered into cloſe duſtody „Andalo perſon 
admitted to ſee him without leave of the — In 2) — 4 
act of Grace paſſed, but he was one of the perſons ay £2 
of it; however iat the cloſe of the . he/was/ 
nb nene wiztts bns. „l e 75 0300 _ fly, 
He ſpent tho remainder; of his Geye, vecred from buſineſs 
it Down-Hall,a:fmall villa, im dhe county of Eſſo Having 
finiſhed. his! 4. Sulomon, on the Vanity of the World,“ 1 
made a collection of all his poems, and publiſhed theriitin one 
volume folio, bvith an elegant deditation to the preſerits duke 
of Dorſet. Some time after, he formed m deſign of giti 
an Hiſtory of his-own Time; but had: made veryf little 505 
greſs in it, when-a lingering fever carried bim vt, eee 
of September 4721, in the th year of his age. - He died at 
Wimpole, then a ſeit of the earl of Oxford, ſon tocthe lord 
treaſurer, not far ſrom Cambridge; and his corps. Woti: 
red in Weſtminſtet- Abbey, where à monument rab erated 
at his own charge 5001. having been ſet. apart by im for that 
purpoſe, / and; an inſcription put upon it, writted hdr. Ros 
bert Friend, maſter of Weſtminſter- ſchool. Aſtar hizifdeatbs 
e eee ſincen amn aut, in 
The Hiſta of his o Time, compiled tn his 
4 Poe Al Magulgripts: un pisce little worthy,pf\hiny.aod | 


undoubtedly little of it his. c „ nee, had 


It ſhould be remembered, that he was concerned in ſome of 
the iich papera:of, e. i Examingr . and was ſdppoſed to be 
— . in 5 Dr. Garch 
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ak hs cds; tia Jo: dtn bun 
Merc . Be nntrtdng e 
tive. employments he had poſſuſſod, : died at laſt fellow of Bt. 
i Jobs Calloes in Cambridge, He was often told; that a fel - 
lourſhiip was too trifling a thing for him to koep, hund even im 
proper for his character but he-replied, that 5©:every thing 
„he bad beſides was precarious, and when all failed, that 
* would be bread and cheeſe ; on which account he did not 
„ mean to part with it. However, to malie the ſociety ſome 
amends. far this humar, he left them books to the value 0 
al. to be choſen by them out of his Library ; und alſo hie 
picture done by La Belle in mne bu een e 
Wy froni Lewis XIV. n 15 i, n 
T7 14-3713 3s . . 10 881% 0158 
ty PAISCIAN Us, eee 
who was born at Cæſarea, and afterwards went ta Couſtanti- 
* nople; Shese he taught the principles of his art, and was in 
higheſt. repute about the year, $25. Donatus, Servius, and 
Priſcians, are called triumviti, in Re Grammatica by Lauren« 
_ tius Valla ; who thinks them all excellent, and that nont 
the ancients; who wrote after them upon the Latin tongue, 
are ſit to he. mentioned with them. Priſeian compoſed a work 
De Atte Grammatica, which was firſt printed by Aldus, at 
Venice, in 1476: it is addreſſed to Julianusg not the empe- 
F nor, as ſome have erroneouſly ſuppoſed, but the conſul.” He 
wrote:s book, De Naturalibus Queſtionibas, which he dedi- 
_ cated ta;Choſroes, king of the Perſians. Ie tranſlated: Dio. 
BW _ nyfius's Deſcription of the World, into Latin verſe: it [iv 
4 printed) with che edition of that author, at Oxford 1697, in 
geol. bart hare ptetended, that this grummarinn was firſt 
A2 chriſtianb and afterwards a'pagan : but there is-wofouridation- 
| In Valeſa.] for thinopinion-- Hadrianus Valerius refatevy "That his nme 
nis. in a ,˖jj anelent and corre „ writteh Fus. 
mus A, petſon who writes falſe Latim i pro 
ſaid en nm a1 10 Ani wib=nducbny 
due n Ni on „ eff 300; et a bin 
f APROCLUS,' un eminem-philoſoptier among the later 
Fabric, Bibl, ewes was born at Conſtantin wart tao 6; bf po- 
. . n For His in- 
Part =, ſtruction 
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. where he n under 1 
che beſt maſters in rhetorie, philoſophy; and weiedematics's ” _ _ 
and from Alexandria be removed ts Athens, whete- he heard a 
the younger Pletatch and Syrian, both of them celebrated phi- 
loſophers. He ſucceeded the laſt in the rectorſhip of the Plato- 
— Athens ;/ where the died in the year 483. Ma- 
rinus of Naples, who was bis ſucceflor in the Del; 
his life ; the firſt pertsct copy of which was publiſhed; wh 2 
Latin verſion and notes, by Fabricius, at Hamburgh rh mm 
teme * 
at London 250g, in %,. 1 WE 5 
He wrote a vaſt number of onthoin tau er emen. 
which are loſt, ſome are publiſhed, and a few remain ſtill in mn 
only. Of the publiſhed, there are neee hs | 
gant hymns ; one to the Sun, two to Venus, and ont to the 
Mufes. There are commentaries upon ſrveral pieces of Plato, 
upon the four books of Claudius Ptolemæus de jqudiciis aſtro» 
| rum, upon the firſt book of Euclid Elements, and upon He- 
ſiod's Opera & Dies. There are alſo works of Proclus upem 
philoſophical and aſtronomical ſubjects; particularly the piece 
de Sphzera, which was publiſhed 1620 in to. by Bainbridge, 
the Savilian: profeſior of aſtronomy'at Oxford. Laſtiy, we 
muſt not forget to mention hie Argumenta xvIIH adverſus 
Chriſtianos ; which: though the learned Cave ſuppoſed to be 
loſt, is ſtill extant. Cave, concluding too much from the Hit. Lite- 
title of this piece, and from what Suidas ſays of Proclus, WW 
led to rank him with Celſus, Julian; Porphyry, as a/profeſſed 
and bitter adverſary of chriſtianity: whereas Proclus only 
attacks the chriſtians upon this ſingle dogma, whether the 
« world be eternal, the affirmative of which, he attempts to 
prove againit' them by theſe eighteen arguments. Joannes 
Philoponus refuted theſe ts of Proclus, with eigbteen 
arguments for the negative : and both the one and the other, 
e have hein ene -en m ones 
be charaRerof Proctus: Ades us usb bbs lens hne 3 
who were in trutn much greater enthuſiaſts and madmen, ie | 
E a 3 
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t - ted in this light. Proclus/was mot reckoned quite orthodox by 
his order: he did nat adhere fo religiouſly; as Julian and Por- 
KO Rs phyry, to the r of his maſter : he had, 
Syſtem, p, eye Cudworh, ſome peculiar fancies and whimſtes of his 


326." ** (46,004 and. ns indeeds confounder of the Platonie theology, 


«and a mingler of mueh-uniataligible uuf vim 4 , it 

n Gitti 1 v1 ui al ads il o ee 

# ROCOPI Us, an aneient Graek: i; + was 
buoorn at Cæſarea in Paleſtine, from whenae he came to Con ; 
Fabric, Bibl. ſtantinople in the time of the emperor Anaſtaſius ; whoſe ef+ 


Ode teem he obtained, as well as" that of Juſtin the firſt, and 


de Gree, Juſtinian. His profeſſion was that of a rhetorician and pleader 
_ — of cauſes, He was advanced to be ſeeretary to Beliſarius; 
Jugemens ſur and attended that renowned. general in the wars of Perſia, 
— pu Afrie, and Italy. He afterwards was admitted into the ſenate; 
and became prefect or governor of the city at Conſtantinople: 

Where he ſeems to have died, ſomewhat above ſixty years of 

age. He is not a contemptible hiſtorian among the Bizan- 

tines, His hiſtory contains eight books: two of the Perſian 

war, which are epitomied by Photius, in the 63d chapter of 


his Bibliotheca; two, of the wars of the Vandals; and four, 


of that of the Goths: of all which there is a kind of abridg- 

ment, in the preface of Agathias, who began his hiſtory where 
Procopius left off. Beſides theſe eight books, Suidas men- 

tions a ninth, which comprehends matters nat before pub» 
liſhed, and is therefore called his anxhora;, or inedita. Voſſiuis 

- 2. thought, that this book was loſt; but it has ſince been pub 
liſhed, and gone through many editions. Many learned men 
bave been ot opinion, that this is a ſpurious work, and falſely 
aſcribed to Procopius; and cannot be perſuaded, that he, who 

in the eight books repreſented Juſtinian, Theodora, and Beli · 

ſarius in a very advantageous light, ſhould in / this nim have 

made ſuch a collection of partieulats in their disfauor, a8 a- 
mounts to nothing leſs than an invectiye; and Le Vayer was 

ſo ſenſibly affected with this argument, that he declates all 
Procopius's hiſtory to be ridiculous,” if ever ſo ſittle credit be 

given to the calumnies of this piece. Fabricius, however, 

id. 4 ſoes no reaſon, why this ſecret hiſtory may not have been writ- 
| Artic, 11, ten by Procopius ; and he produces ſeveral examples,.and that 
nnn of —_ amongſt them, —— nothing has 
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uſuali rhan for writer to allow! — 
— — N 
and very different from the manner they would ſuſe in wat 45 
was ———— — There is another work of 
Procopius, ſtill extant, intitled Krioperey five d fs 
conditis vel reſtauratis auſpiaĩo qulſt iniani Imperatꝭ ris libri vr, 

which, with his eight books of hiſtory, were firſt publiſhed 
in Greek by Hoeſchelius din 1607; for the. boo of ante 

dotes, though publiſhed in 1624, was not added to E, 

till the edition of Paris 1662 in folio When they were all 
n with Latin verſ ions n nen e e 

The learned have been much divided, nor ate ey yet 4 

greed, about the religion of Precopius: ſome conten 

that he was an heathen, ſome that be was a Chriſtian, and 

ſome that he was both heathen, and chriſtian : of which laſt 1 
opinion was our learned Caves Le Vaher dedlares for the rin. Lin 
paganiſm of Procopius, 'and quotes the following r b wol. 1. 

from his firſt book of the wars with the Goti ) which Bßʒe | 
ſays, is ſufficient to undeceive thoſo, ho conſidered him aas 

a chriſtian hiſtorian. Iwill not trouble myſolſn ſays hne, 
ſpeaking of the different opinions of chriſtians, t relate 
tc the ſubject of ſueh controverſies, although it is not un- e 
„ known to me, becauſe I hold it a vain deſire to compre» 
4 hend the divine nature, and ynderftand what God is. Hu- 
man wit knows not the things here below: how then can 
„it be ſutisſſed in the ſearch aſter divinity ? I omit there- 
«fore ſuch vain matter, and which only the ovedulity' of man | 
& cauſes to be reſpected: content with acknowyledgin | 
there is one God full of bounty, who' governs- us, and | 
e whoſe power ſtretches over the univerſe Let every ome 
<< therefore believe what he thinks fit, whether he be a prieſt 
„and tied to divine worship; or 4 man of '#' private and fe= 
« cular condition.“ Fabrieius ſees nothing in this inconſiſt- 
ent with the Vanden of chriſtian belief, and therefore is 
not moved by this declaration, Which a ppeared ſo decifive 
to Le Viyer and other learned men, 10 think at all amiſs of . 

ocopiu's eiiflizhity, | This however, whitever 'the real 
caſe may be, ſeems to have been alidwed! on all ſides, that 
Procopius was at leaſt a chfiſtian by name ind s „ 
and that; if his . perfuſion. was not with chriſtians, he 
2 
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A ler An Romm pens, was born at Mevania, a toun in Umbria; 


| W e his age no þ 


elegies, where he laments the ruin of bis family, in that early 


— account, — — has . — 


1 lan exactneſs. Suidas, | after he had vel 


given him the ſurname of Illuſtrious, calls him ' rhetorician Wl 
and ſophiſter ; as indeed he ſeems to have been too much 72 
ſor an hiſtorian,” He is copious; but his copiouſneſs is rather pre 
Aſiatic than Athenian, and has in it more of ſuperfluity than Wl bet 
true ornament. It may not be impropet to mention, that " 
Grotius made a Latin verſion of Procopius s two books of flat 
the wars with the Vandals, and of the four books of the ll bet 
wars with the Goths: a-good edi ack 5 ens pers Wil 
i ro. . Og ee ee fior 
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-PROPERTIUS Kane Abs Sas) an an- 


as we learn from his on writing. Some- ſay, his father 
— _ 2 man ts conſiderable A who; 
e at the altat 
courſe. This muſt have happened when bur poet was very 
3 and he alludes to it pretty manifeſtly-in one of bis 


ſcaſon of his liſe. His wit and learning ſoon recommended 
him to the patronage of Mecznas and Gallus; and among 
the poets of his time, he was very intimate with Ovid, Ti- 
bullus, Baſſus and . ine n. an at his 
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We N accounts of the HB 14 his life, 2 
che manner of his death; only, he mentions, his making a 
journey to Athens, probably in company with N patron Me · 
cxnas, who attended Auguſtus in hi els through Greece, 
It is certain, he died young, .thoſe that make him live the 
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the lines of Ovid juſt quoted, we find he had then been dead 


4 
ſome time. "His birth" happeiled: but a fe /ydats ** 1 
Ovid's," whio'was born about the year of Nome 5: and — A 
Lucius Antonius was defeated in yr, ever Propentie wa | "8 
oy ge not to mention,” chat che! 50:49 cen en 2 
„ 11 "31 ng 20 wil 81573 i hh < 5 i ws : 
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properly expreſſes: that Eeiliariey; which bes i 
between perſons nearly of the ſame age. His miſtreſs Hoſtiaz Fe 
whom he celebrates 1inder the- name of Cynthia, is his con- 
ſtant theme and Martial ſays; ſha and the poet were equally 
beholden to each other: ſhe, ſor being immortallzud in his 
writings; he, for being animated by her witlithat' r 

_ * made him write ſo well. uf; g #444 bY _ 1 


xftp, facundi catmien Juvenile Proper, 
3 | Accepit famam, net edinus ils « dedit. 5 n 
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fe He bad/n houſs.ad Rome on the-Ecquilingrhillic, mn em 
The great object of his imitation was Callimachus : Mims 

nermus and Philetas were two others, whom he likewiſe ad- f 
mired and followed in bis elegies. Quintilian tells un, that uſt. Orator, 
Propertius diſputed the prize with Tibullus, among tha Ori- ib. x. &, 1. 
tics of his time t and the younger Pliny, ſpeaking af Paſſia · 8 
ous, an eminent and learnedoslegziar poet of bis aoquaint- 
ance, ſays, that this talent was hereditary! and natural zl for. 
that he was a deſtendant and countryman uf RRO PER. 
TIU S. H Propertius wal inferior td Tibulſugiand Ovid; 1 1 
which -hawever is not clear, t muſt be remerhbered;- b 
he gave the firſt ſpecimen of hi may of writing and that 
the others hail the advantage uf improving upon bim In 
the men time, without er wt cog the degrees, 
where all are encellent, nothi more pure, more 
elegant, more correct, than thn jenny of; Propertius: and 
this is allowed by all the ancients and all the moderns. 
He is printed With almoſt all 7 of Tiballus and nd. | 
Catullus; but the beſt, editian gf him is thats; which was == f 
given ſeparately of him by Janus: Biouckbuſins.nr Amſterdam ww 
1704, in 40. r 17144410. e 
. ind! „ri 1 a r 1 1 I ;- 187 ot (7 H 2 5 
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to have been a famous hünter, and the founder of Rhodes. 


e e eee 
ban F cf 254 bad 6d bull e oyoup tf bir la ad; 
PRO 100 E N ES. dhe famous, ancient ada, who 
was a native of Caunas, & city of Caria, ſubject to the Rho - 
dians: who. was his ſather or his mother is not knomn 4 but 
it's probabſe ce he had no other maſter than the public 
pieces that he ſaw, and perhaps his parents being ond 
not be at any | ach erpence for bis education in DAL art, 
was cuſtomary at that time Tis certain he eas obliged 
at firſt to paint ſhips for his livelihood--butchis/ambition 
was not to be rich, his aim being folely to be maſtet of his 
profeſſion ; for this rraſon he lived a 45 lite, that he 
might not be diſturbed in thoſe ſtudies, * eee 
to be neceſſary for the perfection of his art. n 
He finiſhed his pictures with: too great care: A ee ſaid 
of him, he knew not when he had 2 well, or how ro get 
away his work, and by. ink of labour leſſened its beauty 
and fatigued his mind, He was more 85 20 truth than veriſi- 
mility in '3 wheteby, exacting more of his art than 
he oujght;/ he drew leſs from her than he might have done, 
The ſineſt of his pieces was the picture of Jaliſus, men- 
tioned by ſeveral authors, without giving any deſcription of i it, 
5 or telling us who this Jaliſus was: ſome perſons ſuppoſe him 


For genen ra that Protogenes worked on this picture, 
all / his ſood was lupines mixed with a little water, which 
ſerved him both for meat and drin A]. He was of opinion 
8 that this:fimple and light nouriſhment; would leãve hin the 
ſteedom of his fancy. Apelles ſeeing this piece; was ſo 
ſtruel with admiration, that he could not ſpeak a word, 
hay ing mo expreſſion to anſwer the idea of the beauty of the 
picture Which he had formed in his mind. It was this ſame 
piture that ſaved the city of Rhodes, when beſieged by king 
ö dyes Les. Prout it but on that 
eben e His bas 8 ns 39 Ns c be a mn 
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the foam at his _ 
mouth} Which vexed' bim to fuck a | A Of Macedby, who 
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that he threw his f 
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to abandon hir hopes of dontueſt, than to 3 ſo-fine w 


his guard, 2 and Was nen by this means ho could aver fo 
| Kilful 4 händ. r or oma 1607 te win ea ome 


| painter + Sa the celebrated Apelies;* This latter — — 
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that. — thorn of the —— — 


piece as that of Jaliſus fctcPPfP . 
'Protogenes's -work<houſe wavin a garden 2 — 
Rhodes, near the camp of the enemy, yet theinoiſof ama 
could not diſtract him in his labdurs. The for - 
him, and aſking bim with what aſſurance he 16ould-worlk: 
« in a city that was beſieged? He replied, that he under - 
ſtood the War his majeſty had undertaken, was l again e 
Rhodians; andi not againſt the arts. Demetrius was ior 
pleaſed: with this anſwer, that he ordered ſome ſoldiers tu be 


Aulus Gellius reports, that the Rhodiaiit, during the ſiege, 
ant ambaſſadors to Demetrius; to pray him to ſade the pic- 
ture of Jaliſus, repreſenting that if he was victorious, it 
might ſerve to adorn his triumph; and if he was forced 8 i 
raiſe tlie ſiege, he might not be blamed for turning his . 
againſt! Protogenes when he cold not conquer the re 
The king hearing them out; lixed the meſſage ſo well, that 
he drew off his army, and* by this means ſaved both the 
picture” of Jaliſus and the city" of Rhodes. 2 401 
Every body knows the ſtory of the conteſt bi | 


the reputation of Protogenes, went to Rhodes on purpoſe to 

ſce his works. On his arrival there,; he found in the houſe 
no body 3 old woman g who; -aſking' his name, he 
anſwer d, I am going to write it upon the canvas that lies 
here, and taking his pencil with colour on it; he deſigned LO 
ſomething with extreme delicacy. Protogenes coming home 

the old women told him what had paſſed, and hew'd/him 
the canvas ; who then attentively obſerving the beauty of the 

lines, ſaid it uus certainly Apelles that had been there] be- 

ing aſſured that no one elſo vas able to draw" any thing % 
ſine j then taking another oolj,˖ue drew on thoſe tines'an oo 


outline more-corret and more delicate; nn went 11 wn 


i, ora covered it with four layers 55 and! fo on. r 


colours, that when time efface e e 
i | 5 | 


30 „ EA DOT KU! 
; — „ deus nd telt bim e 
the man he enquired. for,/|:Apeiles/ end being 
aſhamed to ſee himſelf outdone, takes a third colour, and 
among the lines that had bern draern, lays ſome with iſo 
much judgment, and ſo wonderfelly fine, that it took in all 
the ſubtlety; of the art. Protogenes ſawy theſe in his turn, 
and confeſfing that he could not do better, enen. 
19-9” p23 haſte to find out Apelles. 1:4 1 
li, who tells this ftory, ſays he ſaw en bans 
vas before-/it was conſumed in tie fire: that burnt down-the 
j emperor's palace; that there wag nothing upon it, but-ſome 
lines, which could ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed ; and et this frag - 
ment was more valued than any of the pictures among whick 
it was: placed. The ſatne-author goes on to relate, chat 
Apelles aſlaing this rival what price he'had ſor bis pictures, 
and Protogenes naming an inconſiderable ſum, zecording to 
the ſad. fortune of thoſe who are obliged ta work ſor thair 
bread ; Apelles, concerned at the injuſtice done to the beauty 
of his productiona, gave him fifty talents [D} for one picture 
only, declaring publickly, thar be would make it paſs. and fell 
it ſor his o. This generoſity opened the eyes of the Rho» 
dians as' to the merit of Protogenes, and made them get the 
picture Apellcs had bought out of his hands, / paying dowd a 
much greater price for it than he had eiven. l bus Wang 
Pliny, alſo informs us that Pr 94900. 1. Kader (96 
well a8 4 painter, He flouriſhed. about the CXVItolymplad, 
and CCCVIIL years before Chriſt. Quintilian obſerving the 
talents of ſix famous painter 
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| $;ſays; Protogenes excelled in 
exattnes, Pamphilus and Melanthus in the diſpaſition, An- 

—  tiphilus- in calineſs, Theon the Samian in fruitſulneſs 1 
2 da pepe pe eee ee 


un 9931 e, 
| "PRUDENTIUS, (Quryres ge er a arias 
Buyle'«Dit. Chriſtian poets, was born. in Spain in the year; 361 but 
SB. a whether he was a native of Calahorra,/ Bacagaſſa, ar ſome 
1 Cov, Tl other city of that country, 4s, Shun... He was brought! up 
3 bel! Ene ar- | 4122525 — 
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| « againſt Jews, Infidels; and Heretice; H 


moted bythe. empetor Honorius: 0 a very bigh/ e, i 
not to the conſulate, as ſome have falſely” imagined: © Hs 
was fifty: ſeven years of age, before: he-reſolved. to mind abe 
things relating to his ſalvatibn ; and then he began to em- 
ploy his muſe: upon holy ſubjects. His poetry is notextra- 
ordinary, and thews more af religious zeal, chan ol either 
imanmbe. He often uſeth harſh expreſſions, not recon- 

to pure latinity: and be is oſten guiley of :falſe 
quantity. "His: poetical. works, //to. which hei chiefly: gave 
Greek titles, are, Prychomachia, or *The Combat of b 
Soul; Onthemerinon, or Poems concerning each 
days duty; Hips pe, o 4 Hymns in prniſe uf Mar- 
4 ehre; Apotheolis, or t Treatiſes upon Divine Subjects, 
or 
+ concerning, Original Sin againſt Margion ;“ Two boch 
againſt. Symmachus ; Diptychon, or fome Hiſtories of the 


Old and New Feſtament in Diſtichs. The two books! 


againſt Symmachus oppoſe idolatry. In che firſt) le ewa“ 
the original and baſeneſs of falſe geities, wich an account 


of. the converſiom of the city of Rome: in thevſecondy the 


petition, which Bymmachus preſented to the emperors, to 
obtain the re-eftabliſhment of. the altar of victory and other 
ceremonies. of the Pagan religion, is anſwered. Theſe books 
were written before the victory gained over Radagaiſus in 
495, and after that, which Stilico won over Alaric near 
Pollentia in 40: for he mentions. thy et anda no- 
ching of the former, though his ſubject required it. 
Tue time of Prudentiuss death is EA, LADA His 
works were: publiſhed by Aldus at Venice in 1%, 40. 
and that edition has been followe.] by many athers:- A 
riorum edition was hne Veils. t Hanaw in 
1613 : another, with the hotes and cortections of Nicholas 
Heinſius, at: Amiterdam! in 2667, tamo- — printed b7 
Daniel Elzevir: and, laſtly, another in 3 
enen at Paris 1687, cen ane rang * 
Pts Want yt} 3: ente i 19D 
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year: has e e — rear — 


| eively — — At his 


oame aut in 1632, giving great offence to the court, he 


the king, expelled the univerſity 


Bath. - He Ro Oriel-qoilege Oxford in 
1016 and, fn a FORE 
| he Kodiec abe law and 


— ranaing Inn, he was a. great admirer and follower 
o Dr. John Preſton, an emit. ent puritan, who.was, le&urer- 
these; and he puhliſhed ſeveral: books àgainſt- what he 
thought the enormities of the age, and concorning the doc 
trine and diſcipline of the church. His Hiſtripmaſtix, which 


was committed priſoner to the Tower of London; and, in 


1633, ſentenced: by the ſtat- chamber, to be ſined 53000l. to 
y of Oxford and /Lincoln's-' 


Inn, degraded;and diſenabled ſrom his profeſſion of the law, 


to ſtand in the pillory and loſe his cars, to have his book 


Memorials 
of the Eng- 
lifh Aﬀairs, 


* 1732, 


publicly burnt; before his face, and to temain prifoner during 
life. Prynne was certainly here dealt with injuiiouſly ; for 
Mr, Witelocke obſerves, thut this book was licenſtd by 
archbiſhop, Abbot's chaplain : but “ being againſt plays, 
e and a teſenence in the table of the book to this effect, 
66 JV omen-Attors 'notor ious II bones, relating to. ſome women 
4 Actots mentioned in his book, as he affirinieth, it happened, 
„that about fix weeks aſter this, the queen acted a part in 
Ca paſtoral at Somerſet · houſe; and then archbiſnop Laud and 
9 other prelates, whom Prynne had angered hy ſome books 
% of bis arminianiſm, and againſt! the: juriſdiction of 

« biſhops, and by ſome. prohibitions which he bad moved, 
< and got to the high-commilſion court; theſe- prelates and 
«their inſtruments, the next day after the queen had adted/ 


4 her. paſtoral,» ſhewed Prynne's. boo againſt plays to the: 


„king, and that place in it, Moman- Af ors notas 


and chey informed the king and queen, that. Prynne ab 


diet) written this N ————— her paſt 


; A fix. weeks : before: that 
5 "Us. paſtoral was acted.” * Ar ae I 36: eee ane 


After the ſentence upon prynne was executed, as it was 


rigorouſly enough in May 2634, he was remitted to priſon, 


; ſeveral books; 
parti- 


In 635 1636, and 2695. * ubli 
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rn groſsly on the archbiſnop and other biſhops. 
For this he was ſentenced in the Star-Chamber, in June 
1637; to be fined: 53000 l. to the king, to laſe dhe remainder 
of his ears in the pillory, to be branded on both checks with 


the letters 81 1. for a ſchiſmatical Libeller, and to be per- 
impriſoned in Caernarvon caſtle. This ſentenes 


was actedutid: in July 3 but in January followinghe: was re- 


moved to Mount Orgueil .caſtle/in the iſle of Jerſey, kate 
he exerciſed his pen in writing ſeveral books. In November 
1640, an order was iſſued out by the houſe of commons for 


his releaſement from priſon ;| and the ſame month he entered 
with great triumph into London. He was ſoon-after electad 


a member of parliament for Newport in Cornwall, and op- | 


poſed the biſhops, eſpecially the archbiſhop, with great vi- 


gour both by his ſpeeches and writings z and was the chief a e 
manager of that prelate s trial. In 1647, he wa one we 8 


the parliamentary viſitors of the univerſity of Oxford. 


During his ſitting in the long parliament, he was _ Ps ge 


zealous for the preſbyterian cauſe ; and when the 
dents began to gain the aſcendant, ſhewed himſelf. a warm 


oppoſer of them, and promoted the king's intereſt. He 


made a long ſpeech in the houſe. of commons, con 
the ſatisfactorineſs of the king's anſwers to the propoſitions of 
peace; but two days aſter, was refuſed entrance into the 
houſe by the army. Upon this, he became a bitter enemy 
to the army and their leader Cromwell, and attacked them 
with great ſeverity in his writings. Defying Cromwell in a 
very open manner, he was, on the iſt of July 1650, com- 
mitted eloſe priſoner to Dunſter caſtle in Somerſetſhirs. 


ell, ſeems to have ſet him free. 


points. oe ewe BE Yes Ae $4 
To 1659, he, as a ſecluded member of the houſe of com- 
„being reſtored to ſit again, became inſtrumental in 


ecalling king Charles II; in which be ſhewed ſuch i zeal, 

hat general Monk admoniſhed him to be quiet, it being 

1 ie In 1660, he was choſen for OY 
or. X. D 


— 
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e then inſiſted ſtrongly upon Magna Charta, and the liberty 
of the ſubject; which, though of little weight with Crom- 
He afterwards wrote - 


bundance of books upon. religious controverſies: and: other | 


. PN N. NE 
in the healing parliament 3 an e made 
_chief kerper/ of his majefty's: records in the Tower, with 2 
ſulary of 300 l. per annum. He was again elected for Bath 
i 2661 and in Jaly that year, being diſcontented at ſome 
ln the houſe, he publiſhed à paper, intitled, 
-<6-Sundry teaſons tundeted to the moſt honorable houle of 
pen by ſome citizens and members of London, and other 
-« cirles; boroughs,” corporations, and ports, againſt the new i 
s intended hill for governing und reforming corporations: 
of which, being diſcovered to be the author, he was obliged 
to beg pardon of the houſe; in order to eſcape puniſhment. 
After the reſtoration, he publiſhed ſeveral books. He gave 
nis works'bound up togethor, ia forty volumes in folio and lem 
| quatto, to the library of Lincolns-Inn : fo that a certain wri- Wl con 
Mercurius ter wus not far from the mark, ' when he called him (one hot 
 Foliticus. f the yreateſt- paper-worms, that ever crept into a cloſe the 
Niachmdnt , or library.“ Mr. Anthony Collins ſtiles him, * a little, I ecel, 
Needham. 44 faction, ſeribbling fellow.” He died at his chambers in I aſte: 
r. Rogers, Läncelms-Inn, the 24th of October 1669, en _— one 
under the chapel there. pt t i: the | 
Tho carl of Clarendon 4 him e is ol hips i 
Hia. of Re- far as mere reading of books could make him learned. Hi him 
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ve Works are all in Engliſh, and et by the generality of ſcholars, T 
A ſays Wood, are fooked' upon to be rather rhapſodical and if has 
*confaſed, than any way polite or coneiſe: yet for anti · ¶ Prin 

2 quaries, critics, and ſometimes for divines, they are uſe gn 

1 ful} In moſt of them be ſhews great induſtry, but little Hipp 
judgment, eſperially in his large folios againſt the pope's by w 
uſurpatlons. He may be well intitled voluminous Prynne, Wi caleu 

„ Toſtatus Albulenſis 'was two hundred years before his lecte- 


© time called voluminous Toſtatus; for I verily believe, that, 
if rightly computed, he wrote a ſheet for every duy of his 
le, teekoning from the time, when ret eee, we. 
* renſdn, and the fate of man. 
lis greateſt work goes under the title of Records, in gk 
volumes f6tio ; another is called Partiamentary Wii, in 
—— to. Ne ikewiſe publiſhed Sir Robert Cotton 
abridgment of the Tower records, with amendments and ad- 
Vitions, folio ; a gn greens of Coke 
een, ae r 54 200: el 0 
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5 T OLEMADS (C1.0010 3)agreat grographer, 
re. aſtronomer of antiquity, was botn at Fe- 
lufum in Egypt, and flouriſbed-in>the:raigns of Adrian and 
Maren Antoninus. Ile tells us himſelf, in ane place, 2 
that he made a great number of. obſervations upon the / fixed V. 111, 
ſtars at Alexandria, in the ſecond year of Antoninus Pius; e 
and in another, that he abſerved- an eclipſe of the moon, in tronomis. 
the ninth year of Adrian: from whence it is reaſonable to ou eee 
conclude, that this aſtronomerꝰs obſervations upon the Heavens 1ic,o. Cen- 
were made between A. D. 125, and A. D. 140. Hence ap- 5e | 
pears the error of ſome in ſuppoling, that this Claudius Pto- IV. „. : 
lemzus was the ſame with the aſtrologer Ptolemy; who 
conſtantly, attended Galba, and promiſed Otho that h 
ſhould ſurvive Nero, and afterwards that he ſhould obtain e 
the empire: which is as improbable, as what Iſidorus, an Plot, in 4. 
eceleſiaſtical writer of the 4th century, and ſome moderna Tacit. Hig, 
after him have afſerted, namely, that our. aſtronomer was Lib. 2. c. a. 
one of the kings of Egypt. We know no eireumſtanees of 
the life of Ptolemy : it is noted in his canon, that Antoninus 
Pius reigned three and twenty years, which thews, that he 
0 himlelf ſurvived him. 

The ſcience is ready indebted to this aftwoatinier 3 akin 1 
has preſerved and tranſmitted to us the obſervations ann 
principal diſcoveries of the ancients, and at the ſame time 
augmented and enriched them with his own. He corrected 
Hipparchus's catalogue of the fixed ſtars, and formed tables, 
by which the motions of the ſun, moon, and planets might be 
calculated and regulated, He was indeed the firſt, who gol-' 
lected the ſcattered and detached obſervations of the ancients, — N 
and digeſted them into a ſyſtem : which: he ſet forth in his 
M. % HE, five Magna Conſtructio, divided into thir- 
teen books, He adopts and exhibits here the ancient ſyſtem 
of the world, which placed the earth in the center of the 
univerſe; and this has been called from him the Ptolemgic 
ſyſtem, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſs of Copernicus and Tycho 
Brahe. About the year. 827, this work was tranſlated by 
> Arabians into their language, in which it was called Al- 


magelium, by the command of one of their kings; and 
from Arabic . | 
RA +. courngamant 
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of one, done by Girardus Cremonenſis, who flouriſhed about 


ſtill extant, and in the library of All Souls college at Oxford. 
The Greek text began to be read in Europe in the 1 5th 
century; and was firſt publiſhed by Simon Grynæus at Ba- 
fil 1538, in folio, with the eleven books of commentaries 
dy Theon, who flouriſhed at Alexandria in the reign of the 
elder Theodoſius. In 1541, it was reprinted at Baſil, 
with a Latin verſion by Georgius Trapezuntius; and again at 
the ſame place in 1551, with the addition of other works 


Tabula 
Rudolphinæ 
P. II. p. 114. 


graphiæ libri vii: in which, with his uſual ſagacity, he ſearch- 


In Præfat. 
ad Geogr „ 
Antiq. 


thing of, that he does concerning thoſe, which lay the 


In not. ad 
Solinum. 
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couragement of the emperor Frederic II. There were 
other verſions from the Arabic into Latin; and a manuſcti 


of ' Ptolemy, to which are Latin verſions by Camerarius. 
We: learn "from — —_ this' laſt edicion was: rk ** 
er great nds important work: of e was, | Geol 


es out and marks, and he was the firſt who did it, the ſitua- 
tion of places according to their longitudes and latitudes. 
Though this work muſt needs fall greatly ſhort of perfection, 
through the want of neceſſary obſervations, yet it is of ſin- 
gular merit, and has been very uſeful to modern geogra- 
phers, Cellarius indeed ſuſpects, and he was a very compe- 
tent judge, that Ptolemy did not uſe that care and applica- 
tion, which the nature of his work required: and his reaſon 
is, that the geographer delivers himſelf with the ſame fluency 
and certainty, concerning things and places at the remoteſt 
diſtance, and which it was impoſſible he ſhould know any 


neareſt to him, and fell the moſt under his cognizance. Sal- 
maſius had before made ſome remarks to the ſame purpoſe 
upon this work of Ptolemy. The Greek was firſt publiſhed 
by itſelf at Baſil 1533, 4to; afterwards with a Latin verſion, 
and notes by Gerard Mercator at Amſterdam 1605: which 
laſt edition was reprinted at the ſame place, 4645; ne 
with elegant geographical tables, by Bertius. 
Other works of Ptolemy, though leſs dense than 
theſe two, are ſtil] extant: libri quatuor de judiciis aſtrorum, 
upon the two firſt books of which Cardan wrote a commen- 
8 an librorum ſuorum: a kind of a ſupplement to 
gw —_— the 
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the former nigh Recenſio chrondlogica regum :\this,; with 
another work of Ptolemy de hypotheſibus planetarum, was 
publiſhed in 1620, '4to;; by Joannes Bainbrigius, che Savi- 
lian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oufod. Scaliger, Peta 
Dodwell, and all the': chronological men, have made great 
uſe of it. Apparentiæ Stellarum Inetrantium: this was pub- 
ſiſhed at Paris by Petavius, with a. Latin verſion, 1630, in 
folio; but from à mutilated copy, whoſe defects have ſince 
been ſupplied from à perfect one, which Sir Henry Savile 
had communicated to archbiſhop: Uſher, by Fabricius, in 
the third volume of his Bibliotheca Graca. Elementorum - 
Harmonicorum libri tres: publiſhed: in Greek and Latin, 


with a commentary by Porphyry the philoſopher, by Dr. 


Wallis at Oxford 1682, in 4to; and afterwards . reprinted 
there, and inſerted in hy third abus of Walli 5 works 
1699. in folio, &c. 5 

Mabillon hib, in die Gur. Ward an as of In Itinere 
Ptolemy looking at the ſtars through an optical tube; 2 
which effigy, he ſays, he found in a manuſcript of the 3th 
century, made by Conradus a monk. From hence Give 
have fancied, . that the uſe of the teleſcope was known to 


.Conradus ; but this is only matter of conjecture, there be- 
ing no fats or teſtimonies to 1 ſuch an 1 7 55 en 


Pu FF EN D 0 R F (Sama de). an eminent G 
man civilian and hiſtorian, was born in 1631 at Fleh, a lit- 
tle Vi lage near Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony: of which Wanne 
village his father Elias Puffendorf was miniſter.” He diſco- T. XVIII. 


vered early a propenſity to letters, and at a proper age was 


ſent to univerſities; where he was ſupported by the gene- 
roſity of a Saxon nobleman, who was taken with his pro- 


miſing parts, his father's circumſtances not being equal to 
the expence, He went firſt to Grim, and afterwards to 
Leipſic; where he made a ſurprizing progreſs in his ſtudies, 


His father deſigned him for the miniſtiy, aud directed him to 
apply himſelf to divinity: but his inclinations led him ano- 
ther way. He turned his thoughts to the public la, bich 


in Germany conſiſts of the knowledge of the rights: of tho 
empire over the ſtates and princes of which it is compoſed, 
0 thoſe of the princes and ſtates with reſpect to each 
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ther, He conſidered this as à proper method of 
raiſing himſelf in time to tome poſts in the courts of Ger. 
many: for it is well known, that the ſevetal princes, who 
compoſe the Germanie Body, have no other miniſters of 
Nate chan men of OR whom they file counſellors ; 
and whoſe principal ſtud 7 is the public law of Germany. At 
theſe poſts are not and no other recommendation is 
neceſſary to obtain them but real and diſtinguiſhed merit, 
Puffendorf reſolved to qualify himſelf for the honors, to 
which he aſpired. After he had reſided ſome time at Leip- 
ic, he left that city, and went to Jena, where he joined ma- 
thematics and the ' Carteſian philoſophy to the ſtudy of the 
law. He returned to Leipfic in-1658, with a view of ſeek- 
ing an employment ſit for him. One of his brothers, 
named Ifaiah, who had been ſome time in the ſervice of the 
king of Sweden, and was afterwards his chancellor in the 
duchies of Bremen and Werden, wrote to him then, and 
| adviſed him not to fix in his own country,” but after his ex- 
ample to ſeek his fortune elſewhere. Puffendorf reſolved to 
take this advice, and accepted the place of governor to' the. 
fon of Mr. Coyet, a Swediſh nobleman, who was then am- 
baſſador for the king of Sweden at the court of Denmark. 
For this purpoſo he went to Copenhagen, but did not con- 
tinue long at eaſe there: for the war being renewed ſome 
time after between Denmark and Sweden, be was ſeized 
with the whole family of the ambaſſador, who's ew Bl 


- before had taken a tour into Sweden. 


During his confinement which laſted eight bait as he 
had no books, and was allowed to ſee no perſon, he amuſed 
himſelf by meditating upon what he had read in Grotlus's 
treatiſe de jure belli & pacis, and in the politieal writings of 
Hobbes. He drew up « ſhort ſyſtem of what he thought beſt 
in them! he turned: and developed the ſubje& in his own 

way: he treated of points, 'which had not been touched by 
_ thoſe authors; and he added many new things to the whole, 
He intended no more, than to divert himſelf in his ſolltude: 
but two years after, ſhewing it to a friend in Holland, where 
he then was, he was adviſed to review and publiſh it. 
This be did at the Hague in 1660, under the title of, 
Hementorum Juris Prudentics Univerſalls libri duo: and it 
; ” gave 


nd 


| ſhip of the law of nature and nations: wbich was the fiſt 
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gave riſe to bis ſumous work de . 
which u de han peak below. | The elector palatine, Charles 
Lewis, to Whom he had dedicated ic, not only wrote him 
immediately 4 letter of tanks, but invited hies ta the uni- 
verſity of Heidelberg, which he was deſirous of reſtaring 30 
its former luſtre, and founded there in his favor 2 prufaiſot : 


of this kind in Germany; though many have lance, hoon af 
tabliſhed in imitation of it. The eleflcr engaged him | alſo 
to allot ſome portion of his time, in inſtructing the ales · 
toral prince, his ſon. Puffendorf remained at Heidelberg 
till 1670, when Charles XI, king of Sweden, having found: 
ed an Univerſity. at Lunden, ſent for him ta be profeſſar 
there: and thither, to the great concern of the elector pa- 
latine, he went the ſame year, and was inſtalled proſeſſor of 
the la y of nature and nations. His reputation greatly in- 
creaſed after that time, both by the fame and ſucceſs: of his 
lectures, and by the many valuable works that he publiſhed, 
Some years after, the king of 'Sweden dent for him to Stock» 
holm, and mids him his hiftoriographer, and one of his 
counſellors. In 1688, the elector of Brandenburg obtained 
the conſent of the king of Sweden, for Puffendorf to come 
to Berlin, in order to white the hiſtory of the elector Wil- 
liam the Great; and granted' him the fame titles of hiſtorio- 
grapher and privy counſelor, which he had in Sweden, with 
a conſiderable penſion. Nevertheleſs, the king of Sweden 
continued to give him marks of his favor, and made him a 
baron in 1694, But he did not enjoy the title long ; for he 
died, the 26th of October the ſame year, of a unn 
in one of his toes, oceaſioned by cutting the nal. 2 
Very numerous are the worles of this learned ee 
lent man: we have already mentioned his firſi wor ; and 
his ſecond was, 2. De Statu Germanniei Imperil liber unus: 
which he publiſhed in 1667, under the name of Severini de 
Mozambano, wich a dedication to his brother Iſasc Puffen- 
dorf, whom he ſtiles Lalio Signor de Trezolani, - Puffer + 
dorf ſent it the year before to his brother, then ambaſladde 
from the court of Sweden to that of France, in order to have 
Wo nn that kingdom. His brother offered it to a beolt- 
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ſeller, who gave it Mezeray to peruſe. Mezeray thought it 
worth printing, yet refuſed his approbation, on account of 
ſome s oppoſite to the intereſts. of France, and of 
others, in which the prieſts and monks were ſeverely treat - 
ed. Upon this- Iſaac Puffendorf ſent it to Geneva, and 
there it was printed in .12mo, It met with great oppoſition; 
Germany; and wrote againſt immediately by ſeveral learned 
civilians. |-It underwent many editions, and was tranſlated 
into many languages; and, among the reſt, into Engliſh 
by Mr. Bohun 1696, in 12mo. 3. De Jure Nature & 
Gentium 1672, 4to. This is Puffendorf's, greateſt work; 
and it has met with a very general approbation. It is indeed 
a body of the law of nature, well digeſted ; and, as ſome 

' think, preferable to Grotius's book de jure belli & pacis, 
ſince the ſame ſubjetts are treated in a more extenſive man · 
ner, and with greater order. It was tranſlated into French 
by Mr. Barbeyrac, who wrote large notes and an introduc- 
tory diſcourſe, in 1706 and into Engliſh, with Barbeyrac's 
notes, by Dr. Baſil Kennet and others in 1708. The ſourth 
and fifth edition of the Engliſh tranſlation have Mr. Barbey- 
rac's introductory diſcourſe, which the former have not. In 
the mean time, Puffendorf was obliged to defend this work 
againſt ſeveral cenſures: the moſt furious of whom was Ni- 
cholas Beckman, his collegue in the univerſity of Lunden, 
This writer, in order to give the greater weight to his ob- 
jections, endeavored to draw the divines into his party, by 
-bringing religion into the diſpute, and accuſing our author. of 
heterodoxy. His deſign in this was, to exaſperate the 

clergy of Sweden againſt Puffendorf; but the ſenators of 
that kingdonr prevented this, by enjoining his enemies ſi- 
lence, and ſuppreſſing Beckman's book by the king's autho- 
rity. It was reprinted at Gieſſen, and being brought to 
Sweden, was burned. in 1675 by the hands of the execu- 
tioner ; and Beckman, the author, baniſhed from the king's 
dominions for having diſobeyed orders in republiſhing it. 
| "Beckman now gave his fury full ſcope, and not only wrote 
virulently and maliciouſly againſt Puffendorf, but likewiſe 
challenged him to fight a duel: he wrote to him from Co- 
15521 7 0 penhagen 
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ever he ſhould go, in caſe he did not meet him at the place 
appointed. Puffendorf took no notice of the letterꝭ but ſent 
it to the ory of the univerſic: yet thought it neoeſ- 


ſary to reply to the ſatirical deere. ee, n * | 
did in ſeveral, publications. Fa 1 


Other works: of puſfendorſ 3 5 officio. hominis & 
civis juxta legem naturalem, 1673, gv, This is a very 
clear and methodical abridgment of his great work de jure 
naturæ & gentium. 5. Introduction to the Hiſtory of Eu. 
rope, 1682. With a Continuation, 1686; and àn Addi- 
„tion, 1699.“ In High Dutch: afterwatds tranſlated" into 
Latin, F rench, and Engliſh. ' 5. Commentariorum de re- 
bus Suecicis libri xxvi. ab expeditione Guſtavi Adolphi Regis 
in Germaniam ad abdieationem uſque Chi iſtinæ; 1686, fo: 
lio. Puffendorf, having read the public papers in the ar- 
chives of Sweden, with 2 deſign of writing the hiſtoty of 
Charles Guſtavus. according to orders received from Charles 


IX, thought proper to begin with that of Guſtavus Adol- 


phus, and to continue it down to the abdication of queen 
Chriſtina: aud this he has executed in the preſent work, 


Chriſtianz ad vitam civilem, 1687, 4to. In this work an 
attempt is made toi ſettle the juſt bounds between the eccleſi- 


aſtical and civil powers. 7. Jus Feciale Divinum, five de 
conſenſu & diſſenſu Proteſtantium & Exercitatio Poſthuma, 


1695, 8% . Our author here propoſes a ſeheme for the re- 
union of religions; and it appears from the zeal, with 


which he recommended the printing of it before his death, 
that this was his favorite work. 8. De Rebus geſtis Fre- 


deriei Wilelmi Magni, Electoris Brandenburgiei Commen- 
tarli, 1695, in two volumes folio. Extracted from the ar- 
chives of the Houſe of Brandenburg. 9. De rebus a Ca- 


Tolo' Guſtavo Sueciz Regis geſtis eee er ode in 


two volumes follo. + | TR +, 7 


We 'omit many works of 2 ſmaller kind; en be- 
ing chiefly polemical, and nothing more than ene ere > | 


Re oy and re . e little regards 5 


1 PUGHET. 


penhagen in that ſtile, and threatened to purſue him where- ' 


which is very curious and exact. 6. De habitu Religionis a ar 
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"PUGHET 0 Pxrxx PAUL ) one of the greateſt pain- 
ters that France ever produced, though not mentioned by any 
of their own writers, He was born at Marſeilles in the year 
1623 3 we have no acoount of his education in this art, but in 
his manner he reſembled Michael Angelo, without imbibing 
his faults, being both more delicate and more natural than 
that great maſter : like whom too, Pughet united the talents of 
painting, ſculpture, and architecture; not contented with ani- 
mating the marble, and rendering it in appearance flexible as 
fleſh itfelf. When he was called upon to exert his ſkill, | he 
raiſed and adorned palaces, in a manner that proved him 4 
judicious arehitect ; and when he committed the charming 
Account of productions of his imagination to canvas, he painted ſuch 
pictures as the delighted beholder was never tired with view - 
| = * ings » + He died in the place of his birth, in the year 1695. 
There are two prints engraved from his paintings + in theek- 
binet of Aix, whence ASL was taken: + 1.4 9th) 
T0374 7 
i: PURCHAS ee ) a Anita: Englih eine 
. and compiler of a valuable collection of voyages, was born at 
d, vol. 1.— Thaxſtead in Eſſex, in 1577, and educated at Cambridge. 
—— In 1604, he was inſtituted to the vicarage of Eaſtwood in 
_ Eier; but leaving the cure of it to his brother, went and 
lived in London, the better to carry on the great work he 
had undertaken. He publiſhed the firſt volume in 1613, and 
the four laſt in 1625, under this title: 4 Purchas his Pilgri- 
% mage, or Relations of the World, and the Religions obſer- 
« ved in all ages and places diſcovered from the Creation unto 
6 this preſent.” In 1615, be was incorporated at Oxford, as 
he ſtood at Cambridge, bachelor of Divinity; and in Novem- 
ber before, as is very probable, had been collated to the rec- 
tory of St; Martin's Ludgate in London. He was alſo chap- 
lain to Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, - By the publiſhing 
of his books, he brought himſelf into debt: however, he did 
not die in priſon, as ſome have aſſerted, but in his on houſe, 
and about the year 1628. His pilgrimages, and the learned 
Hackluyt's voyages, led the way to all other collections of 
that kind; and have been juſtly valued and eſteemed. Boiſ- 
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Mr, benden b be ſtiles him <a man, ' exquiſitely" filled in 
anguages, and all arts divine" and haman'; ' aovery: great 
2 hiſtorian, and divine; a faithful preſb yer 
6 the churoh of England; very famous: for” many excellent 
6 writings, and eſpecially: for his vaſt volumes of _ _ 
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botrt at Venlo in Gelderland the th of November 1574, and 
began his ſtudies at Dort; from whence he 'rotnoved 00 * 


Cologne, where he ſtudied! rhetoric, and went through # 
courſe of philoſophy in the college of the jeſuits. He went 
sfterwards to ſtudy the law at Louvain, and took the degree 
of bachelor there in 1597. He improved very much by Lips 
fius's lectures, who concelved a great eſteem and friendſhip for 
him. The ſame year he went into Italy, and continued fome 
time in the houſe of John Fernand de Velaſcos, {governor of 


ente. his. 
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the Milaneze ; from whence he removed to Padua, but retur- 


ned to Milan in 1601, being then choſeti proleſſor of elo- 
quence there. He gained a great reputation, and was pro- 
moted to the honour of being hiſtorlograpber to bis catholic 


majeſty ; and, in 1603, the city of Rome nd mitted bim and his 


poſterity among her patricians. In 1664, he commenced 
doctor of law at Milan: he took alſo a wife the ſame year, 
by whom he had many children. He commends” her and his 


children very much in his letters: in one, wrote in 1626, he 


tells his friend, that nothing is more agreeable than a good 
wife; I ſpeak it by experience, ſays he, mine appears al- 
% ways young and beautiful to me, becauſe though ſhe has of- 
„ten had children, yet ſhe” ftil} preſerves the flower of her 
«youth; and the charnis of her perſon.” Thie, however, 
adds Mr, Bayle, did not come up to the wiſh of a Roman 
poet, Puteanus's wife appeared ſtill young and beautiful to 
her buſband, ' becauſe ſhe was Mill really ſo: but the great 
point for a woman is, to appear young and handſome; even 
when the is tio longer ſo. In 1606, he removed from Milan 
to Louvain; being appointet! to ſucceed to the profeſior's chair, 
which/Juſtus Lipſius had filled with ſo much glory. He wn 
very mach conſidered in the Low Countries, and the 
1 „ to 2 of Spain, and counſellor 

to 
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to the archduke: Albert: he was even appointed governor of 
the caſtle of Louvain, die place he died the 17th of 


September e + | utoike 5; PH eee 
He was the author of an nee aulnber of works, moſt 


66-which however are ſmall ; and no man ſeemed ever more 


inmtitled, Statera Belli & Pacis, The Ballance of Peace and 


perſuaded than he of the maxim of -a Greek poet, that 4 
6 great book is always a great evil.” He affected to inter- 
ſperſe his writings with ſtrokes of wit, and ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded pretty well, but was often guilty of puns and quibbles, 
He publiſhed a book in 1633, while there was a truce nego- 
tiating between his catholic majeſty and the United Provinces, 


War: in which, ſays Mr. Bayle, he ſhewed himſelf better 
acquainted with the true intereſt of his catholic majeſty, than 
they, who applied themſelves ſolely to Rtate-affairs. It made 


| great noiſe, and had like to have ruined bim: for he ſpoke 


Voſſ. pit. 
in a letter, 
dated July 
1633. 


with too much freedom of things, which policy ſhould have 
kept ſecret. Gerard Voſſius, his good friend, in the conclu- 
ſion of a letter, wherein, he expreſſes bis fears for Puteanus, 
ſays, 4+ Would to God he were obliged: to hear only, what 
6 Phalaris is reported to have ſaid to Sterichorus, on an occa· 
« ſion pretty much like this: Mind only the e, your 1. 
0 bors will be glorious enough.” w 

The commendations beſtowed o on bi by the learned, ad 
the honors done him by ſome Princes, may be ſeen in Blount's 
Cenſura Authorum Celebriorum, and Bullart's Academie des 


Sciences: in the latter of which may be read the following 


: Tom. II. 
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paſſage. 


It was the prodigious learning of Puteanus, 
* which, having won the heart of Urban VIII, determined 
«© that great pope to ſend him his picture in a golden medal, 
se very heavy, with ſome copies of his works. It was that 
« ſame learning. which engaged cardinal Frederic Borromeo 


| 4 to receive him into his palace when he returned to Milan. 


. It was alſo his learning, which made him tenderly be- 
e loved by the count de Fuentes, governor of Milan; and aſ- 
«wards by t:e archduke Albert, who, having promoted bim 
„to Juſtus Lipſius 's chair, admitted him alſo. moſt honora- 
«6 bly into the number of his counſellors. Laſtiy. it was his 
elearning, which made him ſo much eſteemed in the chief 
9 occaſioned almoſt all the princes, 
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6 * of — to „ proofs of | eie rogned: in the 


| «6 ſetters they wrote him; of which above ſixteen thouſand 


„ were found in his library,” all placed in a a regular order. 
« He had the glory to fave the king of Poland's life, by ex- 
« plaining an enigmatical writing drawn . up in unknown 


e characters, which no man could read or underſtand, 


« and which contained the "vie of a een _ 
«c that prince.” TOE : {1% 
His works are divided 8 five ts folio,” be 8 
of which contains his letters: beſides which another collec- 
tion of letters was publiſhed at Louvain in 1662, by the care 
of his ſon-in-law Xiſtus Anthony Milſer, governor of the 
caſtle of Louvain. Puteanus was charged with writing a {ai 
tyr againſt our king James I, intitled, I, Caſauboni Corona 


Regia, &c. but falſely : it is now thoroughly believed, that 


Scioppius was the author of that wan bitter n Wee e 
rs 1 ny 2 


4 p YR RH 0, an al philoſopher < tak was 
born at Elis, and flouriſhed in the time of Alexander, about 
the 11cth olympiad. He was at firſt a painter; but hap- 
pening on ſome writings of Democritus, applied himſelf af- Larrt 
terwards to philoſophy. Anaxarchus, the Abderite, was his! 
maſter; whom he attended ſo far in his travels, that he even 
converſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, and with the 
Magi. He eſtabliſhed a ſet, whoſe fundamental principle 
was, that there is nothing true or falſe, right or wrong, ho- 
neſt or diſhoneſt, juſt or unjuſt; that there is no ſtandatd in 
any thing, but that all things depend upon law and cuſtom, 
and that uncertainty and doubt belong to every thiag. From 
this continual ſeeking after truth, and never finding it, the ſect 
obtained the name of Sceptic; as it was ſameticies nn 
Pyrrhonian, from its founder. 5 
The manner of life, which the philoſopher: eb eee 
very ridiculous, as the aneients have deſeribed it. He an” 
ned nothing, nor took any care, but went ſtraight forward” 


wit” Phill, 


upon every thing. Chariots,/ precipices, dogs, and the like, Stanley 


to 


moved not him to turn the leaſt out of the way; but he Lives of the 
was w alwaye foved by his friewss that 3 him. He uſed \phers, 


emotion: which, when ſome blamed, Anaxarchus is ſaid to 


D A 8. | 

« ; ly. Ie add 3 . Nen. utmoſt indifc- 
rence, n held it wrong to be moved: with any 
thing Anszarchus happening to fall into 4 diteh, Pyrrho- 
went on without offering to belp him, or ſhewing the leaſt 


Ren commended As worthy of a philoſopher. 4 Another time, 
at ſea in a ſtorm, and all around him being dejefed 

= confounded, he very quietly and compoſedly ſhewed- 
them a pig ſeoding in the ſhip, and ſaid, that 3 ice nun 
«< oughtto be ſettled in the lame indiſtutbancſ .. 
This ſoft of wiſdom, whatever might be as up- 
on it in an age of common ſenſe, exalted Pyrrho to ſo much 
honor with his fellow-citizens, that they made him. chief 
prieſt, and on his account paſſed a dectee of immunity for 
all philoſophers. He died at ninety years of age, leaving no- 
behind him in writing: but a ſummary of his. princi- 
| is tranſmitted to us by Sextus Empericus, an acute and 
learned author of his ſea, whoſe Pyrrhonez hypotheſes, or 
ten books of the ſceptic philoſophy, are tranſlated by our 
learned Stanley, and inſerted in his valuable and uſeful work, 
* Of the Lives and Opinions of the Philoſophers,” Epicu- 
' rus is ſaid to have admired the converſation of Pym and 


to bave been continually queſtioniog him. 


PYTHAGORAS, one CO HBAs men of an- 
tiquity, came into the world towards the 47th olympiad, 

four deſcents from Numa, as Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſeus has 
proved ; that is, about 590 years before Chriſt. His father 
| Mnemorchus of Samos, who was a graver by trade, and 

dealt in rings and other trinkets, went with bis wife to Del- 
phos, a few days after his marriage, there to ſell ſome 
goods during the feaſt ; and, while he ſtayed there, received 
an oraculous anſwer from Apollo, who told him, that if he 
embarked fot Syria, the voyage would be very fortunate to 
him, and that bis wife would there bring forth a ſon, who 
ſhould be renowned for beauty and wiſdom, and whole liſa 
would be 3 blefling to poſterity. Maemarchus obeyed the 
God, and Pythagoras was born at Sidon ; and bring brought 
t denen n. 
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PYTHAGORAS 
- that were e aceived of him., He mas called 66 dhe puch 
6 iti the — of hair and, from the great quallties, 
which: appeared in him carly,, foon regarded as e good ge- 
nius ſent into the world for the bheneſit of mankind. 
Samos in the mean time afforded no philoſophers, cupa- 
ble of ſotisfying his ardent thirſt aſter knowledge aH 
therefore, at eighteen years of age, he reſolved to travel, In 
| queſt of them 3 The fame of Pherecydes drew 
him firſt to the iſland of Syros; whence he went to Mile- 
tus, where he converſed with Thales. Then he wont to 


Phaenicia, and ſtayed ſome time at Sidon, the place of his 


birth: and from Sidon into Egypt, where Thales und Bo- 
lon had been before him. Amaſis, king of Egypt, received 
him very kindly; and, after having kept him ſome time at 
his court, gave him letters for the prieſts of Heliopolis. 
The Egyptians were very jealous of their ſciences; which 
they very rarely imparted to ſtrangers : nor even to their 
own countrymen, till they had made them paſs through the 
ſevereſt probations. The prieſts of Heliopolis ſent him to 
thoſe of Memphis; and they directed him to the aticierits 
of Dioſpolis, who not daring to diſobey the king, yet un- 
willing to break in upon their own laws and cuſtoms; re- 
ceived Pythagoras into their noviciate: hoping, he would 
ſoon be deterred from farther purſuits by the rigorous rules 
and ceremonies, which were a neceſſary introduction to their 
myſteries. But they were deceived : Pythagoras went thro” 
all with wonderful patience amen 
amen eee eee neee MI 

After having remained twenty-five 'yeats' in 
went to Babylon; afterwards to Crete; . 
ta, to inſtruct himſelf in che laws of Minos and Lyeurgus. 
Then he returned to damos; which, finding under the ty- 
ranny of Polycrates, he quitted again about the 624 olym- 
Piad, and viſited the countries of Greece. Going through 
Peloponneſus, he ſtopped at Phlius, where Leo chen reign- 


ed; and, in his converſation with this prince, ſpoke with ſo 


much eloquenee and wiſdom, that Leo was at once raviſhed 
and ſurpriſed. He aſked him at length, <© wha: profefion 
<« he followed Pythagoras anfwered, None, but, that 


. he was a philoſopher.” For, difpleaſed with: the lofty ti- 
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| PY THAGORAS 
tle of ſages and - wiſe men, which his profeſſion had hither- 
to aſſumed,” he changed it into one more modeſt and hum- 
ble; calling himſelf a philoſopher, that is, a lover of wif 
dom. Leo aſked him, what it was to be aphiloſopher; 
and the difference 'there was between a philoſopher and 
other men?” Pytliagoras anſwered, that c this life might 
„well be compared to the Olympic games: for, as in that 
6 vyaſt aſſembly, ſome come in ſearch of glory, others in 
« ſearch of gain, and a third fort, more noble than the tw6 
44 ſormer, neither for fame nor profit, but only to enjoy the 
wonderful ſpectacle, and to ſee and know what paſſes in 
« it; ſo we in like manner come into the world; as into a 
place of public meeting, where ſome toil aſter glory, others 
& after gain, and a few, contemning, riches and vanity, ap- 
« ply — to the ſtudy of nature. Theſe laſt, ſays he, 
e are they, whom þ call philoſophers:“ and he thought them 
by far the nobleſt of the human kind, and the only part 
which ſpent. their lives ſuitably to their nature; ſor he was 
wont to ſay, that man was created to e and to don 
Memel. Fog wang; 
From Peloponneſus he paſſed into dhe r ſettled ar 
Croton z Where the inhabitants, having ſuffered great loſs in 
a battle with the Locrians, degenerated from induſtry. and 
courage into ſoftneſs and effeminacy. Pythagoras thought it 
a a taſk worthy of himſelf, to reform this city, and accord- 
ingly began to preach to the inhabitants all manner of vir 
tues ; and, though he naturally met at firſt with great op- 
poſition, yet at length he made ſuch an impreſſion on his 
hearers, that the magiſtrates themſelves, : aſtoniſhed at the 
ſolidity and ſtrength of reaſon with which he ſpake, prayed 
him to interpoſe in the affairs of the government, and to 
give ſuch advices, as he ſhould judge conducive to the good 
of the ſtate. When Pythagoras had thus reformed the man- 
ners of the citizens by preaching, and eſtabliſhed the city by 
wiſe and prudent counſels, he bethought himſelf of laying 
ſome foundation of the wiſdom he proſeſſed, and, in ordet 
to eſtabliſn his ſect, opened a ſchool. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that a croud of diſciples offered theniſelyes to a man, 
of whoſe wiſdom ſuch. prodigious effects bad been now ſeen 


and heard, They came to him from Greece and from . $ 
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but for fear, of pouring the treaſures of wiſdom into unſound _ 
and corrupt yellels, he received not indifferently all that pre. 
ſented themſelves, but took tims.to try thew : for he uſed to, 


lay, * eyery lort of wood is not fit to, make a Mercury,” ex. 


quovis ligna non, fit Mercurjus ;, that is, all minds are not, 


1 1 5 


| Saad Kt „ # | #2 wh 655 „ b 1 , 
He gave bis diſciples. the rules of the Egyptian prieffs, and. 


made chem pals through the auſferities, which he himſelf had, 
endured. He at firſt enjoined. them a five years ſilence, du-, 


E 


ring which they were only to hear; after which, leave was 


given tem to ſtart queſtions, and to propoſe doubts. > 


- 


were not however to prate without bounds and meaſure ; 
for he often ſaid to them, either hold your peace, or utter 
things more worth than ſilence; and ſay not a little in ma- 
« ny words, but much in feu, Having gone through the, 
probation, they were obliged, before they were admitted, to 
bring all their, fortune into the common ſtock, which was ma- 
naged by perl | 


ons choſen on purpoſe, and called cxcongmiſts : 


and if any retired from the ſociety, he often carried away with 


him more than he brought in, He was however immedlatelyre- 
garded by the reſt as a dead perſon, bis obſequies made, and 
a tomb raiſed for him: which ſort of ceremony was inſtitute a 
to deter others from leaving the ſchool, by ſhewing, that if 
a mani, after having entered into the ways of wiſdom, turns - 
aſide and forſakes them, tis. in vain for him to believe him 


ſelf living, he is dead. He is dead, as St. Paul ſays, tho . Tim. 7, 


FEISS, Co 

The Egyptians, we have ſaid, were very reſerved in dif- 
overing the ſecrets of their philoſophy and theology : and this 
eſervedneſs they believed to be recommended to them by the 
xample of their gods, who would neyer be ſeen by mortals, but 


bro the obſcurity of ſhadows, For this reaſon there was t 
a, a town of Egypt, a ſtatue of Pallas, who was the fame 
as Iſis, with this In ription, „Jam whatever iu, has been, 
or ſhall be; and no mortal has ever yet taken off the veil _ 
* that covers me.” The neceflity therefore of not divul- 
zing their myſteries, put them upon inventing three ſorts of : 
yles, or ways of exprefling, their thoughts; the ſimple, the 
leroglyphical, and the ſymbolical. 5 the ſimple, they 
poke plainly and intelligibly, as in common converſation ; 
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© peaſed ſeditions in others ; and he ſoftened the manners, and 
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in the hieroglyphical, they concealed their thoughts un 
tain images and charaters: and in the 


mages 2 rafters : and ſymboljcal, they ei- 
plained them by ſhort expreſions, which, under a ſenſe plain 
and ſimple, included another wholly figurative. Pythagors 
borrowed theſe three different ways from the Egyptians, in 
all the inſtructions he gave; but principally imitated the 
 ſymbolical ſtyle, which, having neither the obſcurity of the 
etoglypbics, nor the clearneſs of ordinary diſcourſe, he 
thought very proper to inculcate the greateſt and moſt impor. 
tant trütbs: for a ſymbol, by its double ſenſe, the proper 
and the figurative, teaches two things at once; and nothing 
pleaſes the mind more, than the double image it repreſent 
OO OO og Bed og loo PG pap ¼ 
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In this manner Pythagoras delivered many excellent if ples, 
BB £5 24M „ 1 at's; e - 

things concerning God and the human foul, "and a vaſt ya. writ 
riety of precepts, relating to the conduct of life, politicd 


s well as civil; and he made ſome conſiderable diſcoveries 
and advances in the arts and ſciences. Thus among the 
works that are cited of him, there are not only books of phy. 
| fic, and books of morality, like that contained in what are 
called his golden verſes, but treatiſes of politics and theolo- 
logy. All theſe works are loſt: but the vaſtneſs of his mind, 
and the greatneſs of his parts, appears from the  wongerfil 
things he did. He delivered, as antiquity relates, ſeveral c- 
ties of Italy and of Sicily from the yoke of ſlavery ; he ap- 
brought to temper the moſt ſavage and unruly humors of ſe 
veral people and ſeveral tyrants, Phalaris, the tyrant of d . 
cily, is ſaid to have been the only one, who could withſtand 
the remonſtrances of Pythagoras; and he, it ſeems, was { 
enraged at his lectures, that he ordered him to be put n 
death. But though the reaſonings of the philoſopher coull 
make no impreſſion on the tyrant, yet they were ſufficient u 
re-animate the Cretans, and to put them upon a bold action 
In ſhort, Phalaris was killed the ſame day, that he had fue 
tor tbo death of Pythagorn, ee 
Pythagoras had a great veneration-for marriage ; and there 
fore himſelf married at Croton Theano, daughter of Bronti: 
nus, one of the chief of that city. He had by her two ſo 
Arimneſtus and Telauges: which laſt ſucceeded his father 
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preſs commands, not to impart them 30 any, but thoſe. of his 
which Damo was Jo. ſcrupulouſly obedient, 
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by pn money fox them. 
ſerbed, and Plutarch among dhe, that Py 
wrote any thing : but this opinion e dy others 


no, it is cettain that Whatever was written, by his; fir; diſci- 
ples, ought to be regarded as tho; work pf himſelf f. far iboy 
writ, only his opinions, and that too ſo, religiguſly, met 
they would not change the leaſt ſyllable: ref 


the 
words of their maſter, as the oracles of 2 God, and alledg- 


« He ſaid ſo. His authority, alone, though unſupported by 
reaſon, paſſed with them for /reaſon, itſelf: and certainly, no- 
thing could equal the reſpe& they bad for him, They looked 
on him, as the 
he preſerved in the minds of bis diſciples all the. 


majeliy of 


Ceres, and his court yard the temple of the, Muſes; and 
when he went into towns, it was ſaid he eas dhüchat, ff nat 


Pythagoras was perſecuted in the laſt years el bee 


died a trugical death. There was; at Croton a young man 
called Cylon, hom a noble birth and opulence had ſo puf- 


did not meaſure the merit of men by theſe, exterior things 


and wiekedneſa, refuſed to admit him. This enraged Cylan 
to the laſt degree, Who ſought, nothing but revenge and, 


and 23 che houſe where he was teaching, Jet it on 
T 6 * oſcape, and n — 


that Pytliagoras had given. her ſome of his writing, with exe. 


when the was reduced wag 6 YR Tr wo | 


and Plutarch is ſuppoſed to be miſtaken. .. Whether, he did ar 


ing in confirmation, of the zruth, of any, doctrine oniy tha, 
moſt perlact image of God among men; and. 
what divine image, His bouſe was called. the temple, of 


to teach men, but to heal them.“ 2 eg % 


ed up with pride, that he. thought he ſhould. do honour to 
Pythagoras, in offering. to be his. diſciple... The; philoſopher 


and thetefore, finding, in him at the bottom much corruption 


having rendered as many poerſons diſſaffected to him as he 
could, came one day.agcompanied with. a craud of praſligatex, 


55 


rere 

r Loeris; but che Löerians, fearing me enmity of 
Orion, whO was a mam of power deputed their chief ma- 
to meet him, and to requeſt him to retire elſewhere, 


Ho went to ' T arenitinn, ene 4 nee ' ſoon! oh: 


— "was. hel Ace — of — or, as 1 
ſuy, was ſtarved to death in he n of bye Hy; Aris 
ther he'was fled for refuge. i e e 
The doctrine of Pythagoras was not den within the 
narfow'compaſs. of Oele major; it ſpread itſelf over all 
Greece und in Aſia. The Romans opened their ears to 
His precepts; and their admiration of him was ſo great, that 
long after his death, having received an oracle, which com: 
manded them to ere& ſtatues in honor of the moſt wiſe and 
of me moſt valiant of the Greeks, they etected two brazeh 
ſtutues, one to'Alcibiades as the moſt valiant, and the othef 
to Pythagoras as the moſt wiſe. It was vaſtly to his honor, that 
the two moſt excellent men, Greece ever „ Socrate 
and Plato, followed his doctrine and his method of explain- 
ing it; and that it was only by marching in his footſteps, 
that they penettated ſo deeply into truth, -and-/ approached fo 
nearly to wiſdom.” To conclude; if we meaſure the glory 
We philoſopher by the duration of his doctrine, and by the 
— that embraced-ir, nothing can equal tha 
of Pythagoras, ſince moſt of his opinions are at this on l 
terally followed in the greateſt part of the world. 
The ſect of Pythagoras ſubilted —— the end of th 
reign of Alexander the Great. About that time the acade- 
my and the Lycæum to obſcure and ſwallow u 
the Italie ſe, which till then had held up its head with 6 
much glory, that Iſoerates writes; We more admire 1 
this day a Pythagotean when he is ſilent, than others 
even the moſt eloquent, when they ſpeak.” Howeves 
in aſter- ages, there were here and there ſome diſciples 
Pythagoras, but they were only particular perſons, who ne- 
— ſociety, „ 


pen? 


QADAAT US. ol © 
public ſehool· We find ſtill extant-ailetter of Pythagara to 
Hiero, re, but this Jetter is certainly ſuppo · 
goras having been dead before Eiere _ 
What are called 4 the golden verſes of Pythagoras, | 
author is unknown, , have been ſrequentiy 2 
Hierocles's commentary, with Latin Verſion and notes; 


Mr. Dacier tramſlated them into French with notes, andind-.. I 
ded the lives of Pythagoras and Hierocles ; and big work 4 
was publiſhed in Engliſh, the golden verſes being ; tranſlated = 

ſrom the Greek by N. Rowe, ſq; in the year 1907, Bvo. 

It is chiefly from Mr. Dacier/s-Life of Pythagoras, that the 

PO memoir is cracked. n ate WI, em a 
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UADRATUS, a diſciple of the apoſtles, ary 
ing to Euſebius and St. Jerome, and 'biſhop'of A- 
Po. where he was born, or at leaſt edueated. About the Cave's Hi8, 
| year 125, when'the-emperor Adrian wintered at Athens, and Lit V. . 
was there initiated into the Eleuſinian myſteries, a perſocu- 
tion aroſe againſt the chriſtians ; during which, their biſhop 
Publius ſuffered martyrdom. Qyadratus ſueceeded him: and, 
in order to ſtop the perſecution, compoſed an apology or 
the chriſtian- faith, and preſented it to the emperor This . 
2pology, which had the deſired effect, was extant in Euſebi- . 
us's time, who tells us, that it ſhewed the genius of the 
man, and the true doctrine of the apoſtles: but we have | | 
| only a ſmall. fragment preſerved by Euſebius in the 4th book „„ 
of his hiſtory; wherein the author declares, that none could 
“doubt the truth of the miracles of Jeſus. Chriſt, becauſe 
ie the perſons, healed and raiſed from the dead by him, had 
been ſeen, not only when he wrought his miracles, or while 
« he was upon, earth, but even a very great while after his x 
„death; ſo that there are many, ſays he, who were yet li» - 
«© ving in our time. Valeſius, and ſome others upon his 
authority, will have our Quadratus, who compoſed the ap- 


c 9 
E 3 3 


| _— under the 


in England, in the perſon of George Fox, about the year | 
2650. We need not be particular in ſetting forth the prin- 


4% rer. 
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Amgen bis argumente do not beer ſuſficientiy ground: 
ech, nnd are therefore g St. Jerome aſſirm 
— — ——— collected cons 
the death of Quadcatuss but it is ſuppbſod, that he 

from Athens, and then" put-to/rVaziety of tor · 
reign of Adi. c no oth 
eloquent” Achehian) philoſopher, 
preſented: to the ethperor Adrian, at 


There was alſo s 
named! Ariſtides, who 


apolog) ſor te chriſtian religion; which ſays St. Jerome, 
ſhewe the loatned, how excellent 4 writer this author was, 
The ſame Jerome obſerves, that Aviſtides did not alter hit 


profeſſion, when he changed his religion ; that his apology 
was full of x 


p otions ; and that it was afterwards 
imitated by Juſtin Martyr. It was extant in Euſebius's and 
Jerome's time; but it is now loſt. | There is little mention 


of Ariſtides by the ancients] Jo that nothing 885 is 


known of him. 
rio M ch: 10 i ANU A AU 


QUAKE As, aſe of 8 who appeared 


ciples of people ſo well known, and living: among ourſelves; 


but ab there is a/ſhort account of them in the firſt part oſ 


Mr. Collier's dictionary, which is there ſaid to have been 


ſent in by themſelves, we think that the curious reader: will 


do pleaſed with finding it tranſeribediinto, this work of ' ours, 


«Quakers; a religious pebple- abuſively ſo called from the 
word Quake; The curious may read their riſe in George 
« Fox's Journal, and William Penn Brig Account of the 
% Riſt and Progreſs of that Peoples, and their Apology by 
«i Robert Barclay, who hath/compriſed- their ſentiments in 
6 fifteen, 'theſes, Some of the principal doctrines held by 
this people are, 
« any exception, /upernatural light, which being obeyed can 
«\/ay; them; and that this light is Chriſt,” 1h trus light 
« which lighteib every man, that cometh into rb url. That 
«the life ought to be regulated according to this igt, with- 


gut which no man or woman is capable of underſtanding 


«© the holy;ſcriptures, which they believe were al age 


the ſume time with Quadyntus, a vodlume'in the form. of an 


That God hath given to all men, without 


Q Y E * 5. 8 
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t in the world, and do own them to be'a bi Ce Aeg or 
wh rdinate rule of faith and practice; Hur 
(1 Spirit of God [hey | believe S s the; primary rule, yt | 
« holy ſeriptur LOG 185 fo th” 15 Ys. and 60 receive, 11 
« their authof from ths ho 2 That \ Hmechate Te- 22 —— 3 
46 velation i is Hot. & :aſed, but meaſure or nanifeftation of n I 
«the Spirit is g Wen to every ' one to profit withal** That, n 
6 Vorſhip, Ty "and women otight to Wait In” E 
& of all 65 — receive immediately from e Es Bord, . 
«fore 18 n their mouths, either in pray er te 
44 e Fol in 1 od the people : 5 1 — 
6c perſtitions and ceremonies of, mere human inſtitution i in re 
6 reh ought, to be laid fide ; F allo i in civil locjety,, 24. 
ee aluting of ne, another, by ö uttin 55 off the hat, doping 
« La and, ſaying you. PLE % of thou to a, Ng, 
6 perſon, & . That men and women ought to SER 
& and plain in, 7 72 Tober : and Juſt in their Gel 
7  congerlaliony, and at a word in all their dealings ; . not 
« ſwear, | or heh , er bear any carnal weapons for that er end, 
i but to love. one another, and. to do 800d, as much. as, in 
te them lies, unto „ ee 3 ee | 
In the reign of Charles II, the Quikels underwent me 1 9niv 
perſecution, not on account of. their religious beende, ene. 
but becauſe they refuſed to pa -tythes to the Clergy, an 
« to take oaths preſcribed by the law.” This occaſio ongd 15. | 
bert Barclay to write An Apology, for his bew, ich he 
publiſhed, and dedicated to king "Charles, in the 4 year 1675 . 
The dedication has nothing mean or 90 5 in it, but cog- 
tains ſome very plain truths and excellent counſels; and for 
the Apology, it abounds. with good ſenſe and good Jeldiding, 
and is indeed as gogd a one as could be made: infomuch that 
the following paſſage of. Virgil | can n. never be more . 


plied, * to the, author of it: : 1 ph 
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= au Sb7 baut) an b Engliſh | poet, ſon n of James an 

Quarles, eſq; clerk of the green-cloth and purveyor | to queen 

Elizabeth, was born a5 Stewards, in the pariſh of Rumford in 

- Langbaine's Efſex, in the year 1592. He was ſent to Cambridge, ane 

| 7 aha continued for ſome time in Chriſt-college. ; and then became 

poets, © member. of Lincoln 's-Inn, London, " Afterwards he (Was 

Preferred to the place of e cup 72 4 to Elizabeth, daughter of 

king James I. electreſs — 4 and queen of Bohemia: but 

| quitted her ſervice, very, probably upon the ruin of the eledor $ 

affairs, and went over to Ireland, where he became ſecretary 

to the moſt learned archbiſhop "Uſher. Upon the breaking 

out of the rebellion in that 1 bu in 1641, he ſuffered 

Ay in his fortune, and was obliged to fly for fafety to 

'ngland : but here he did not meet with, the quiet he ex- 

pedted,; for a piece of his, ſtiled the Royal Convert, having 

given offence to the prevailing powers, they took occaſion 

from that, and from his, repairing to king Charles I. at Ox- 

ford, to hurt him as much as poſſible in his eſtates, But we 

'are told, that what he took moſt to heart, was being plundered 

of his books and ſome manuſcripts, which he had prepared for 

Winden dde preſs: the loſs of theſe is ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 

\ ley's liver of death, which happened in September 1644. He wrote a 

the poets, Comedy, called, © The Virgin Widow,” printed in 1649, 

4to. and ſeveral poems, which were chiefly of the religious 

„ kind, Mr. Langbajne. ſays, „ he was a poet, that mixed 

CO religion and fancy together ; and was very careful in all 

„bis writings, not to entrench upon good manners by any 

& ſcurrility in his works, or any ways offending againſt his 

« duty to God, his neighbour and himſelf.” Thus according 

to Langbaine, and others have given him the ſame teſtimonial, 

be was a very good man; but, in the judgement of ſome, he 

was alfo a very great man, and 2 moſt excellent Poet. Had 

Worthies, e he been contemporary, ſays Fuller, with Plato, that great 

- in kan. ( back-friend to poets, he would not only have allowed him 

46 to live, but advanced him to an office in his common- 

wealth. Some poets, if debarred profaneneſs, wantonneſs, 

« and latyriealneſt, that they may neither abuſe God, them- 

6 ſelves, nor their neighbours, have their tongues cut out in 


. « effeſt, Others only trade — ICY by 
7 - 


0 all ſor d ** 2 * nk * _— Orale | 


« his Parnaſſus; and was hapy 
« viſible poetry, I mean, his Emblems, | is excellent, catching 
therein the eye and fancy at ön 
15 out-alciated therein, in ſome mens judgment. 
&« on Job are done to the life; ſo that the, eader ma 


« ing to the advice of St. Hierome, verba 'vertebat in 4 Pers, 
| <6 and praktiſed the Job he had deſeribed. © GEO 1 5 It, g 

By one wife : our author had N children, whereof on 
named John, a 
ted into Exeter college, Oxford, i in 1642; 3 bore 1 8rms for ki, 
Charles L within the garriſon. = Oxford; and was afterwards 
a captain in one of the royal armies. "Dpon' the | ruin of "the 
king's affairs, he retired to London in 4 wean conditi ion 
where he wrote ſeveral things purely for a maintenance ; ar 
afterwards travelled beyond the ſeas. He returned, and died 
of the plague at London i in 1605 5. Some have eſteemed] bi 
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| nius, which would have appeared to more advantaze, i if it had 


ever, with his admirers, was certainly 
royaliſt, 9 e . 1 n 4A i as. Zeit. Ks . l 


| dur IAN v Us _— m_ 4 | exigent EI 
was born at Antwerp in the year 1607. He ſtudied the 


and inclination for paintin forced him at length to ct 
purſuits. He learned his art of the famous Rubens, and 'be- 
came a yery good painter. Higo ory, , landſcape, and ſome ar- 
chitecture were what he princip ly applied himſelf to: | his 
learning frequently appeared in his productions. He did ſe- 
veral grand performances in Antwerp, and the places there- 
abouts, for churches and palaces ; and though he aimed at 
nothing more, than the pleaſure bo took in the exerciſe of 
painting, yet When he died | Jefe behind him a very N 
character for ſkill and merit in his art. He lived to be me 
old, which is not common to painters : theit pro 


U 


« was free from the faults of the firſt, as if he had drank” of 
« Jordan inſtead of Helicon, and ſlept « on mount Oliver for 
y in his own invention. Hs 


e draught, Rein mob Ta 


« forces, 2 and through them ho anguiſh of his ſoul, f Ae eo c 


a poet allo, Was born! in Eflex in 1634 F 4dmit- 


a good poet; and perhaps he was not intirely deſtitute of ge; 


been duly and properly cultivated : his | op rincipal ir . 


Belles Lettres and pbiloſophy for ſome time ; but his taſte 
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Keren e ed firſt by Hul 1 


ob e 
] to a8, e left a 1s 
RY 2 painter, whoſe works were eſteemed, . and may 
be. ſeen in « different parts of Traly.: —.4 nephew Artus Quel. 
inus, who, Was: ap. excellent 1112 in ſculpture, and who ex- 
ecuted the fine pieces of carye ed work i i e:town- 1 at * 
Quellinus,,.,. wy 


* * 11 
NO {Camiity ) An Italian poet, was ER 
lonopc olis i in the Kingdom of e N uired” i in hy 
years, 3 great facility of making verſes. He came to 

me about 1514, with a poem of twenty thouſand, lines, 
cally, Al Kinda, , Some young gentlemen of that city profel- 
fel great fri iehdſhip to him: they treated him in the country, 

and at fegt crowned. him arch- poet; & that he Was not 
known afterwards by any other name. Pope Leo X. who 
17 1 was no mall buffoon, "ao ghted in his 


ws 557 
5 8 Cube him to be ſerved with meat from his 


Meal; e being an excellent paraſite, bumourel 
very INT: He was obliged to make a diflich extem- 
port, u upon w whatever ſubject was given bim; even though he 

yas at the time Ill of the gout, with which he was extremely 
troubled, "Once, when the fit was on bim, he made this 


verſe, — Arebipocta facit verſus pro mille poetis Arid, a 


he heſitated in compoſing the ſecond, the pope readily and 
wittily- added, —Et pro mille aliis Kecbipbesk bibĩt. Quer- 


no haſtening to repair his fault, cried, --- Porrige, quod faciat 


mihi carmina docta, Falernum __— To which the pope, in- 


; 3 Fd, — Hoc | vinum enervat wm . debilitatque 


The were fine ai for Querno: but after the taking of 
ge he retired | to Naples, where he ſuffered much during 
the wars in 1528, and died there in the hoſpital. He uſed b 
5 ce He had found a en, hide * ** 248 Joſt one 

6 lion.“ ” os | 


2 x 80 L Een a celeb atec OO the on- 
n France, was born at Paris in 1634, and was unfortu 
* in being the ſubject o of a great di viſion between his coun- 
La eng and le cauſſes of man Vn book mY hea} which, 


FE augen N „ 
«« RefleGions pen the New: Toſtamept, "pops ai 
and ſoftened, would haue prevented. ; He was a es 

uncaommon parts and learning Ia. 40 75x ba=r 

works of . — . — wink notes and #4 | 
which, containing ſomethings in defence 

. the Galican church againſithe.yogekigh | 

of the Raman, gave-fuch offenes at Ram that ua vent al, 

ee eee there hy /a deared gy free 
Oh h ſome roubles allo in his oH Gaya! 


— — Amauld, who lived in;9-kind-of-orulecheres' nd. 
whom Queſnel accompanied io the time of. his deaths; which 
happened in 19 4- He. had, publiſhed in 1694, 15h Moral Res 
« flections upon the New Teſſament, bat theſes nete, n 
upon part of the New Teſtament; now ho finiſhed thewholew 

and publiſhed it in 1687. This, hook contained @momaximy 
which appeared favorable to Janſeniim ; but dhaſe nen joined 
with ſuch a multitude. of pious ſeutiments. and ſa abounded in 
| that: ſoft, perſuaſion which, wins the heart, that the work: was 
received with univerſal approbation, The beauttes of it: ag 
peared eyery. where evident, and the enceptionahl paſſages 
were diffigult.o, be ſound. Several biſhops peflowedbigh-en+ 
comiums on it, when imperfeR,;; which they tepeated and 
confirmed in the ſtrongeſt manner, hen the author had fi- 
niſhed it. Voltaire knew for certain, as he, tells-us,; that the 
Abbe Rinaudot, one of the moſt learned men in France, bo- 
ing at Rome the firſt yeat of Clement XI's pontificate,/ went 
one day to wait upon this pope who loved men of letters, and 
was himſelf a man of learning ; and found him reading Queſ- 

nel's book: | $f: this, ſaid his holineſa, is an excellent perfor- 
e mance ;\. we have; no one at Nome capable of writing in 
this manner 1 I wiſh I cbuld haue the author, near me: 
yet this very pope in 1708, publiſhed a deeree againſt it, and 
afterwards in 1713 iſſued the famous bull unigenitus in which 


Wn — 
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from it. We muſt not, however, look upon this condemna - 
tion of Clement XI; as a contradiction to the encomium he 


had before given: it proceeded intirely from reaſons of ſtate. 


Lat a of this book, was' cardinal de Noailles; 
arch- 


DIEICSD CO 


were condemned à hundred and one /propoſiticns:extrafted = * 


The prelate in France, who ſhewed the ſtrongeſt: und mod 


a — 3 of 


their chief, broke through their walls; by which means 


| author, was born at Madrid in the year 1570 and was a man 
of quality, as appears from his being ſtiled knight of. the order 


Script, Hif- 
pan. v. 1. 


Holland: however the ſect was weak, and dwindled daily. 


led equally in verſe and proſe. He excelled too in all the 


_ and: ſweetneſs ; and: his humorous pieces a certain eaſy air, 
pleaſantry, and ingenuity of turn, which, is exceedingly e 
to a reader. His proſe works are of two: ſotts, ſerious and | 

comical: the former conſiſt of pieces, written upon moral and oo 
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joined Arnauld, and aſter his death became the 
 janſenifts : but the jeſuito, — 1 
— won diſturbed him in his ſolitude; They; 
ſetited him an amo perſons: "and — dee n 


the work. ' They perſecuted him alſo with Philip V. who 
was ſovereign of the Low Countries, as they had before done 
Arnauld his maſter with Lewis XIV. They obtained an or- 
der from the king of Spain to ſeize theſe religious exiles; and 
accordingly*Queſnel was impriſoned in the archbiſhopric of 
Mechlin. But a gentleman, who believed he ſhould great!y 
raiſe himſelf by means of the janſeniſts, if he could deliver 


Queſnel, having made his eſcape, fled to Amſterdam, where he 
died in 1719, after having ſettled ſome janſeniſt churches in 


He wrote-a great many books; nan 8 ng Au ot 
Nn kind, as it is 8 to conceive.” 1711 
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au E v E D O (Faancrsco. DE 1 an eminent Spanif 
of St. James, which is the next in digaity to that of the golden 
fleece. He was one of the beſt writers of his age, and excel- 


different kinds of poetry: his heroic pieces, ſays Nicolas An- 
tonio, have great force and ſublimity ; his lyrics great beauty 


reli- 
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religious ſubjectu 3 che latter are ſutyrical, ſull of mitꝭ vivscity, 
and humour. He had a ſingular ſoree and fruitfulneſd of ima 
gination, which enabled him to render the moſt dry and bar- 

ments of fiction. All his printed works, for he wrote a great 
deal which was never printed, are compriſed in three volumes 
4to. two of which conſiſt of poetry, a third of pieces in profes 

general title all his poetry is included, was collected by the 
care of the ingenious and learned Joſeph Gonzales de Salas, 
ſertations to each diſtinct ſpecies. It was firſt publiſhed at 
Madrid, in 16 50, 4to. and has ſince frequently been printed in 


Spain and the Low Countries. The comical humorous part Baillee 
of his proſe - works have been tranſlated into Engliſh; - The — 


« Viſions” are a ſatyr upon corruption of manners in all ſorts 
and degrees of people; are full of wit and morality ; and haue 
found ſuch à reception, as to go through ſeveral; editions. 


The remainder of his comieal works, containing, „ Thbe 


Night- Adventurer, or the Day · Hater, The Life oſ Paul the 
« Spaniſh Sharper, The Retentive Knight and his Epiſtles, 
| + Tne Dog and Fever, A proclamation by old Father Time, 
A Treatiſe of all Things whatſoever, Fortune in her Wits, 
or the Hour of all Men, were tranſlated from the Spaniſh, 
Mr. Stevens, the tranſlator, ſeems to have thought, that he 
could not ſpeak too highly of his Author; he calls him © the 
„great Quevedo, his works a real treaſure; the Spaniſh, Ovid, 
„from whom wit naturally ſlowed without ſtudy, and to 
« whom it was as eaſy to write in verſe. as in p:ofe.” The 
ſeverity of nis ſatyrs procured him many enemies, and 
brought him into great troubles. | The count d'Olivares,/ fa- 
vorite and prime miniſter to Philip IV. of Spain, impriſoned 
him for being too free with his adminiſtration and govern- 
ment; nor did he obtain his liberty, till that miniſter was diſ- 
graced. He died in the year 1645, 2 ſome; but, 
as others ſay, in 1647. 1275 Although he was ſo conſummate a 
wit and 0 yet he is ſaid to have been extremely learned; 

and it is affirmed by his intimate friend, who writ the preface 
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ae ban eb Hot 21 Hum vor mii bid dare , ont: i; | 8 
„ QUIEN ( — Ve French domikican, /and latin 
very learned man, was born in the year 1661. He and 
was deeply ſkilled in the Greek; Arabic, und HebreẽC lan- min 
guages ; and in that ſort of critieiſm and learning, which it ne. dy : 
ceflary to render a mah an able expdunder of the holy ſcrip- enet 
dates. Father Pezron having attempted to re- eſtabliſh the rito1 
chronology of the ſeptuagint againſt that of the Hebrew text, ann 
found a powerfab-dverlary-in Quien, who publiſhe4 a book my 
in 1690, and afterwards another, againſt his Antiquité des cha 
Tems Netablie, à very fine and well - written work. Quien of © 
called his book Antiquité des Tems Detruitel He applied nevi 
himſelf greatly to the ſtudy of the eaſtern churches, and that ded) 

of England; and in particular wrote | againſt:Courayer- upon i 


_ pany his edition, ſhew him to have been one of the moſt 


| e en eee eee 1733˙⁰ Fa Trrt 


all the patriarchs and inferior prelates, that have filled the 


the validity of the ordinations of the Engliſh; biſhops ; who, 
ſays Voltaire, pay no more regard to theſe idiſpates, than 
the Turks do to diſſertations upon the Greek church.” All 
this Quien did out of his great zeal to popery, and to promote 
the glory of his church: but he did a thing, for which 

teſtantiſm and learning were alſo obliged io him, wr 
which account chiefly he is inſerted here, when de publiſhed 
in 1712 an edition in Greek and Latin of the wörks of Jo: 
annes Damaſrenus, in two volumes folio. This did him 
great honor: for the notes and diſſertations, which accom- 


learned men of his age. His exceſſive zeal for the credit of 
the Roman church made him publiſh another work in Ito 

called, Panoplia contra ſchiſma Græcorum; in which he en- 
deavours to refute all thoſe imputations of pride, ambition, 2. 
varice, and uſurpation, that have ſo juſtly been brought againſt 


it. He projected, and had very far advanced a very large 
work, which was to have exhibited an hiſtorical account of 


ſees in Africa and the Eaſt; and the firft volume was printing 
at the Louvre, with this title, Oriens * & —_— 
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QUIETISTS,"s ka of gionits G let, be 


. 1 oY 


| cauſe they made the ſovereign atelen to conſit ir in, an 1 


lating themſelves fo, far 25 to . perfectiy united with God, 
and to remain ever after i in fuch 2 calmneſs and | quietneſs of 


mind, 28 to be utterly regardleſs of What high to the bo- 
1 which Wl: 2 they pretended, r at "Jeaft their 
enemies pretended for them, that no real act was either 


me- 


ritorious or criminal, becauſe the foul and her faculties 
annihilated had no part in it. ene n es TOO 
This ſublime and my Aeriptis devotion wis: begun 5 ahi 


| chael de Molinos, a Spaniard, 'who was born in the Gocele 


of Sarragoſſa in 1627, He entered into prieſts orders, but 


| never had any eccleſiaſtical benefice': ſo that he ſeems to have 


dedicated himſelf. t to the ſervice of the church, without deſign- 
ing any private advantage by it. He was a man of good ſenſe 
and learning; his life very exact and exemplary, although he 
never practiſed thoſe auſterities ſo much magnified in the 
church of Rome, but gave himſelf up to contemplation and 
the myſtical devotion, He was polleſſed with a great zeal 
for propagating it, and with that view went and ſettled at 
Rome ; where he wrote a book called II Guida Spirituale, or 


| The Spiritual Guide, which. was publiſhed in 1675. It no 


ſooner came out, than it was greedily read both! in Italy and. 
Spain: it was highly eſteemed, and raiſed the reputation of 
the author ſo much, that his acquaintance came to be gene- 
rally coveted. The firſt perſons in Rome ſeemed to value 


| themſelves upon | his friendſh 12 letters were writ to him from 


all parts of Europe: ſome ular prieſſs both at Rome and | 


Naples declared in, his favor, and conſulted him as ap. oracle. 


Some fathers of the oratory, particularly Coſoredi, Cicerj, 
and Petrucci, who 1 were afterwards al] advanced ts the pur- 
ple, joined him heartily : : "and i many of the cardinals i were ob- 
ſeryed to court his, acquaintance, as if they efteemed it no 


| (mall honor to be reckoned i in the nuniber of Molins 5 friends, 


Even the pope himſelf took very particular | notice of him, br 
dered him an apartment in his palace, and gave bim many 
ſingular marks of his eſtcert f 4 . 
The Jeſuits, obſerving, 5 prodigious credit that Ning} 
was in, and the ä he every where met with: began 
3 


z 


aur 18 


to whe exceedingly troubled. They faw plainly enough, that 
. if things, went on in 192 co 


ligion muſt inevitab] Inc 8000 be ruined : 5 and they 


2 mb ac 11 a0 'of the new method, which was 9105 


in vogue at Rome, chat all the nuns except 

thoſe who 4M Jeſuits to. their. confeſlors, began, to lay aſide 
their roſaries and other devotions, and to give themſelves up 
to the practice of mental prayer. In order therefore to put a 
ſtop to it, they ſet all their engines to work : they branded 
Molinos and his followers with the name of bereties; b and 
his new hereſy they called Quietiſm. They writ books 
againſt him and his followers with ſingular aſperity: they in- 
ſinuated, that they had profound ſecrets and ill deſigns ; that 
| they were in their hearts enemies to the chriſtian religion; 
that under pretence of exalting men to a ſublime devotion, 
they meant to wear out of their minds the ſenſe of the death 
and ſacrifice of Chriſt, and of, the other myſteries of chriſtia- 
nity: and, becauſe Molinos was by birth a Spaniard, they 


gave out that be was deſcended probably from a jewiſh or ma- 


hometan race, and might earry ſome ſeeds in his blood, which 
inclined him to favor thoſe religions. . 34 

Thus Molinos ſaw himſelf openly attacked with great k 
gor and malice : and he was alſo ſuppoſed to be attacked with 
no leſs vigor in a more private way. The power of the je- 
ſuits was then formidable in F rance, when father de la Chaiſe, 
having the conſcience of Lewis XI V. at his diſpoſal, was in 
effect the head of the Gallican church. Lewis had juſt te- 
voked the edict of Nantz, and left the Hugonots to ſupport 
_ themſelves as well as they could againſt the perſecuting fury 
of their catholic countrymen. Now it was believed, that the 
jeſuits at Rome propoſed the matter of Molinos to father de 
la Chaiſe, as. a fit reproach to be made to the pope in that 
king's name: namely, that while he himſelf was employing 
all poſlible means to extirpate hereſy out of his dominions, 
the pope. was cheriſhing it in his own palace; and while the 
| Pope contended with ſuch an unyielding zeal for the rights of 
the church, he was entertaining a perſon, who corrupted the 
docttine, or at leaſt the devotion, of that body, of which he 
bad the honor to be the head. Upon the whole, the jeſuits 
at length prevailed ; and Molinos, after a ſevere examination 


of 


aur n Bee 
of his book, was claprup by:the inquiſition/in- May; 168g. 
It is not to be conceived, how inſtantiy all diſcourſes about 
him ceaſed ; and in this profound ſilence the buſineſs of the 
Quietiſts lay, till February 1687. Then, upon the impri- 
ſonment of möre than two hundred perſons, many among 
whom were of high quality, a ſudden tumult aroſe; upon 
which the inquiſition proceeded to try Molinos in form, and; 
after extracting certain heretical propoſitions from I Guida 
Spirituale, decreed, that his doctrine was falſe and pern 
cious, and that his book ſhould be burned. He was'forced © 
to recant his errors publickly on a ſcaffold, erected in the do- 
minican's church, before the college of cardinals; and was 
condemned ſor life to a priſon, whither he was conducted in 
a penitential habit. Four thouſand piſtoles and above twenty 
thouſand letters were ſound on him, by which A 
and quality of his followers were known. 
Thus a party of the religious, that ns beds” 
million ſtrong, was at once extinguiſhed, or at leaſt ſuppreſſed 
ſo far, as never to be able to form a body afterwards; and 
Molinos, who lived above twenty years at Rome in the 
higheſt reputation poſſible, became Do as much hated as 
ever he was admired. He was not only conſidered as a con- 
demned and abjured heretic, but was ſaid to have been con- 
victed of much hypocriſy, and of a very lewd courſe of life : 
which was ſo firmly believed by the Romans, that he was 
treated by them, on the day of his abjuration, with all poſ- 
ſible indignities ; the people crying out fire, fire, and the 
guards with difficulty preſerving him from their rage. He 
died in 1690, l lun upwards of twelve ne: in | 
pris 8 
Lane e ee the Qui- 
etiſts, ſee a letter of Dr. Burnet, in the nn. of . 
Tad, prima in ae iamo. 


QUILLET. 5 an — and 

ter, whoſe talent was Latin poetry, was born at Chinon in 
Touraine, about the year 1602. He ſtudied phyſic, and Boyle Dit 
ptactiſed it for ſome years in the beginning of his liſe. When 7 

Mr. de Laubardemont, counſellor of tate, and a creature — 
of cardinal Richelieu, n 
e 3 mous 


Art, 
GRAN- 
DIER, 


— pretended poſſeſſian af the nuns of Loudun, with ſe. 


Ae the French embaſſador; and was ſoon ai. 
tte received into bis ſeryice, as ſecretary of the embaſſy. He 


deach of cardinal Richelieu,. While he was at Rome, he 


began his Poem called Callipæc 
was printed at Leyden 1655, in 4to. with this title, Calvi. 


but it is certain, that he reflected very ſatirically upon' his 


this had fo good an effect upon Quillet,” that he dedicated 


_expunged the paſſages 
remarkable, that Julius Cæſar behaved in the ſame manner, 


A diflons, and Quillet's own name to it: and the author fub- 
joined two other pieces of Latin poetry, one Ad Eudoxum, 
which is a ſictitious name for ſome courtier 5 another, l 
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cret infltudtions doubtleſs to find: it real, Quillet was in that 
town; and believing it to be all a farce, with a view of ex- 
n devil of tchoſe nuns, and utterly 
non conſounded him. Laubardemont was-offend- 
ed at it, ue iſſued out a warrant againſt Quillet 5 who, per. 
cexving the mummery to be carried on by cardinal Richelieu, 
in order to deſtroy the unhappy Grandier, and withal, a 
ſame ſuppoſe, to frighten Lewis XIII. thought it not ſafe to 
contiaue at Loudun, or even in France, and therefore imme. 
pri eee into Italy. nee have we pres 

: Arriping — i paid . 


ſeems to have returned with the marſhal to France, after the 


ia; the firſt edition of which 


du Leti Callipadia, ſeu de pulchræ prolis habende'ratione, 
Calvidius Letus is almoſt an anagram of his name. It i 
not known, what made him angry with cardinal Mazarine; 


eminence in this famous poem. The cardinal ſent for hin 
upon it; and after ſome kind expoſtulations upon what he 
had written, aſſured him of his eſteem, and diſmiſſed him 
with a promiſe of the next good abbey that ſhould fall, which 
he accordingly conferred upon him a few-months after: and 


the ſecond edition of his book to the cardinal, after having 
which had given him: offence. It i 


when he was lampooned by Catullus ; he invited the poet to 
ſupper, and treated him with ſuch a generous civility, that 
he made him his friend ever after. The ſecond edition of 
Callipzdia was printed at Paris 1656, in 8vo. with many ad 


obiru Petri Gaſſendi, inſgnis Philofophi & Alno. The 
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«ity; and, that he was capable of teaching even nature her- 


— 


| QUIL'S E . | | 
are all the ipnadutions:of Quillet, which ** e 
2 although he wrote a long Latin poem in twelve books, - 
entitled Henriciados, in honor of Henry IV. eee _ 
tranſlated all the ſatyrs of Juvenal into Free. 
As to the Callipzdia, it is enſy to conteive, that b 
very greedily read; and though the ſubject is not always  _. 
treated with the greateſt ſolidity, yet the verſiſication is allows +, 
ed to be every where beautiful. Some writers, however, 
have loudly objected to certain particularities in this poem, 
and cenſured the author very ſeverely for them. # This ab- 


e bot, ſays Mr. Baillet, intending to teach men how to get Tom. 1 . 


« pretty children, has endeavoured to reduce all the f 
« of that new art into four books, in Latin verſe, intitled 
« Callipedia. Though he does not inform the public, ho 
« he gained his knowledge of ſo many rare particulars, it was- 
© nevertheleſs obſerved, that, for an Abbot, he knew more 
«6 on this article, than the moſt experienced among the la- 


<< ſelf, It is faid; that ſome paſſages'in it are finely touched; 
* but that/it alſo contains ſome deſcriptions- concerning pro- 
« creation, which are abominable, and unworthy of a man, 
« who has any ſenſe of modeſty ; and that he ſeems every 
«< where to glory in having read Petronius.” In anſwer to 
this, Mr. de la Monnoye has obſerved, in a note upon Bail- 
Jet, that Quillet was no beneficed man, nor had any connee- 
tion with the ſacred order, when he wrote the Callipzdia. - ' 


Mr. Bayle alſo has apologized for Quillet; . whoſe verſifi- 


« cation, he'ſays, is very fine, and the poet appears therein 
to have ſtudied Luctetius much more than Petronius. 
« Thoſe were not miſtaken, who told Baillet, that the au- 


© thor ſpeaks'plainly concerning procreation 3 but it is falfe 
zn err = man, who has any ſenſe of 


« modeſty ; Abbot Quillet ſaying nothing, but what is found 
in grave writers" on phyſic.” As to the merit of the poem, 
though it has uſually been much admired, and on many ne- 
counts certainhz with good reaſon, yet the above Mr. de la 
Monnoye, a moſt competent and able judge, has fpolen of 
i in terms not at al} favorable. He thinks the great recep- 


tion it has met with), owing principally to the ſubje& ; which 
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QUVINAUT, =» PE 
A cerning s te different utes of — — ops 
OR He will not allow the verſification to reſemble 
either that Is Lucretius or Virgil, blames the dition as in- 
corred, -and diſcovers alſo errors in quantity. This is che 
judgment, which this critie and poet has paſſed upon Quillet's 
| Menagiana. poem. A third edition of the Callipzdia was neatly printed 
tom. III. p. at London in 1708, 8vo. to which, beſides the two little 
8 Latin poems above-mentioned, was ſubjoined Scævolæ Sam- 
marthani eben de five de m e Abr 
ae SAM- tres. ; 

_ ' Quiller died i in Ceprember 1661, aged 59 yea; and left 
all his papers, together with five hundred crowns for the 
printing his Latin poem in honor of Henry IV. to Menage; 
but this, on ſome account or n was never n ok | 


SFr 


QU INA U T (Pra) a dee French poet, v was 
born of a good family at Paris in 1635. He cultivated po- 
etry from his infancy, and was but eighteen years of age, 
when his comedy, called les Saurs rivales, was brought upon 
the ſtage. This was ſucceeded by fifteen dramatic pieces, 
which were played between the years 1654 and 1666, At 
the marriage of Lewis XIV. a kind of allegorical tragedy was 
to be compoſed; and Qrinaut, being a young man of an 
agreeable appearance, was pitched upon to do it, The ſub- 

| jet was Lyſis and Heſperia: Spain being meant by Heſpe- 
ria, and France by Lyſis, Quinaut had juſt gained a great 
reputation by his © Falſe Tiberius; which, though a bad 
performance, met with prodigious ſucceſs. Lyſis'had not the 
ſame fortune: it was played at the Louvre the gth of De- 
cember 1660, but had nothing beautiful, except the machi- 
nery, In the mean time, Quinaut was not intirely devoted 
= to poetry: he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and 
|  _— made his fortune by it; for marrying the widow of a rich 
merchant, to whom he —— in his profeſ- 
ſion, eee eee pp. em na 
of aceouniss. 

Quinaut afterwards turned himſelf to. the apaling of 

- operas, which were ſet to muſic by the famous Lully; and 
© charmed with a poets whoſe. . 


if 
d 
0 
l 


5 he oppoſed the unjuſt ſatires of Boileau.—Quinaut, ſays 


* admiradl in other reſpedts, had neyerJeared to ae 


es 4 . 


| full of „ aka 4 POD all 
the capricious airs of muſic. The ſatyriſts of his time. laſhed 5 


him on this account: they repreſented his poetry, as with- 


out nerves; and: ſaid of his verſes, as ſome cenſors did of 
Horace's, that a thouſand ſuch might be made in a day. Mr. 
Boileau is frequently ſevere on our author, not for the ſee- 
bleneſs of his poetry, but for its ſoftneſs, its ere 

e, eee e mind and corrupt the morals: 
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la morale Jubrique 
. Lally TS» des ſons de fa muſique. £0 oh | 


© Satire x. 


| Boileau had occaſion to ſpeak of Quinaut moregxplicitly, | 
and it may not be amiſs to tranſcribe the paſſage 3 which i is 


to be found in his critical reſlections upon ſome! paſſages in 
Longinus, and runs thus: I do not mean here to caſt; the 
« leaſt ſlur upon the memory of Mr. Quinaut,, who, not- 


« withſtanding all our poetic fracas, died in friendſhip with | 


„me. Ile had, I own, a great deal of genius, and a very 
« ſingular talent in writing verſes fit for muſic. But then 
« theſe verſes bad no great ſorce in them, nothing elevated: 

« and it was their very feebleneſs, which made them fitter 


| 4 for the muſician, to whom they owe their principal glory, 


In ſhort, his operas are the only part of his works that 
« are enquired. after, and principally for the fake of th mu- 
« fic that accompanies them : his other dramatic pieces have 
«« long ſince ceaſed: to be ated, ſo long that ſcarcely! any one 


6 remembers it. As to Mr. Quinaut himſelf, he was a very 


« honeſt man, and withal ſo modeſt, that I am perſuaded, 


« if he were alive, he would not be leſs. offended with the 


| 60 extravagant praiſes given him by Mrs P errault, than with 


« the ſtrokes in my ſatires.” Quinault has ſound another 
advocate in the celebrated Mr, Voltaire, who commends 
him <4 for his lyric poetry, and for the mildneſs with which - 


« he, in a manner of writing altogether new, and the more 


difficult for its ſeeming eaſineſs, deſerves likewiſe: a. „ 


* among theſe illuſtrious contemporaries. It is well-known, 
« with how little juſtice  Boileau endeavored to depreciate 
« this poet: nor ought we to diſſemble, that Boileau, tho 
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QUINTILINNDUS. 


. to the graces, It was in vain, that he ſought all his life 


66 to humble a man, whoſe acquaintance with them was his 


_ 45 diſtinguiſhing excellence. The trueſt elogium of 2 poet 


* is, "when'his verſes are thought worthy the regard of po. 
«'terity. This has happened to whole ſcenes o- Quinaut 


% an advantage, which no Italian opera ever yet attained, 


56. The' French muſic has continued in 2 ſtate of ſimplleity, 


„„ which/is not to the taſte of any nation: but the artleſs and 


6 inimitable ſtrokes of nature, which frequently appear with 


* ſo many charms in Quinaut, ſtill pleaſe, in all parts of 


tom. 11, Y 
29. and un- 
der the word 
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| Dodwelli 
$ ee 
intilia- 
— Lond. 
1698. 8vo, 


Europe, thoſe who underſtand our language, and are poſ- 
— refined taſte. Did antiquity furniſh ſuch a 

6 poem as Armida, with what veneration would it de re- 
* ceived? But Quindut is a modern,” 

This poet died in 1688, after having enjoyed 2 handſome 
penſion from Lewis XIV. many years. We are told, that 
he was an extreme penitent in his laſt illneſs for all his com- 
poſitions, which tended to inſpire love and pleaſure. We 


| ſhould not forget to obſerve, that he was choſen a member 


of the French academy in 1670, and of the academy of in- 


His life | is A o 1 edition of his 


works ns. Fs a : |: | e 3. 4105? 
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--QUINTILIANUS (Mfaovs Tan an uf: 


| trious rhetorician and critic of antiquity, and a moſt exce]- 


lent author, was born in the beginning of the reign of Clau- 
dius Czfar, about the year of Chriſt 42. Auſonius calls 
him Hiſpanum and Calagurritanum; from whence it has 
uſually deen ſuppoſed, that he was a native of Calagurris 
or Calahorra, in Spain. It may be ſo: it is however cer- 
tain, that he was ſent to Rome, even in his childhood, where 
he ſpent his youth, and compleated his education ; having 
applied himſelf moſt particularly to the cultivation of the irs 
oratoria. In the year 61, Galba was ſent by the emperor 
Nero into Spain, as governor of one of the provinces there: 
and-Quiatitian, being then nineteen years old, is ſuppoſed to 


have attended him, and to have taught rhetoric in the —5— of 


_ Calagurris, all the while Galba' continued in Spain.” 
| hence it is, that according to ſome he was called Cal — 


Wer and Ms, born in that eity. 
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ſuaded, my ſhort, that he was actually born in Rome, a f 
his kindred and connections belonging to that eity, and his 
| whole life from his inſancy being ſpent there, except tho ſenen 
years of Galba's devernment in Spain. In the year 68, up 
on the death of Nero, Galba returned to Rome, and took 
Quintilian with him: Cho there taught rhetoric at the - 
pence of the governm t, being allowed a falary out of the 3 | 
public treuſury, He taught it with. the bigheſb neputatinmn ]ðͤ 
and formed many excellent orators, who did him gien hoe 
nor; among vhõm was the younger Pliny,” who chntinued in 
his ſchool, to the year 78. He continued te teach it for 
twenty years j and then, obtaining leave of Domitian tu re- 
tire, he applied himſelſ to eompoſe his admirable bobo, called 
Inſtitutiones Oratosicæ. T hiv is-the moſt compleat-workof 
its kind, which antiquity has left us j and the deſign of it is 
to form a perfect orator, who is accordingly eonductei theres 
in, and furniſhed with- proper inſtructions, from his birth 
even to his death. It abounds with excellent precepts of all 
kinds, relating to manners as welb as eritteiim , and cannoe 
be read by perſons of any age, but wirk the greateſt proſit 
and advantage. It would have been vaſtly: prejudicial co 
« the literary world, ſays Mr. Bayle, 8 aa 
been loſt; be being an excellent author: and it were 6 QU INTE. | ; 
« be wiſhed, that all perſons, who mean to be author 
| 4 would, before they take up the pen for that purpoſe; 'read 
* him very attentively, I am extremely ſorry, chat I did not 
„know the importance of this advice, till it was to late. 
The firſt intire copy of the Inſtituttones Oratortem for the 
Quintilian then in Italy was horridly mutilated and imper- 
fect, was diſcovered by Poggius in the monaſtery' of gr. Gall, 
at the time of holding the councih of Conſtance: a/grest 
number of editions have ſince been given of it hy erities of | 
different nations: but the'beſt is that of Leyden 2750, in 
eee 4to. by the learned Peter Burma. 
In the mean time, Quintilian did not only lay don rules 
2 but ee his eloquenos at the bar: 
preſence z- — to 1 that hie 2 e 
pleadings were writ. down in order to- be ſold to the book(el- 0 
n 7 W which by the n 
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_CUIN-/D 11 LAN Urs, 
hand prevailed in Rome, as it has ſince done in other coun- 


tries, ſometimes did vaſt injury to authors, by occaſioning 


their works to appear under their names very imperfeR, 
Quintilian ſuffered on this account; as the following paſſage 
in him plainly ſhews : the only quære in the cauſe of 


„ Nevius Aprunianus was, whether he threw, his wife head- 


Ibid. lib, 
Vil, e. 11. 


4 Jong, or whether ſhe. voluntarily caſt herſelf down. , This 
<< is the only pleading, ſays he, I have yet publiſhed, to 
&« which I will own. I was induced by a youthful thirſt after 
&« plory. For as to the reſt, which go under my name, as as 
<< they were corrupted by the negligence of the writer, whoſe 
« only view-was gain, they contain but very little. of what 


can call my own.” This declaration of Quintilian, 


that nothing 


when he was growing old, and had retired from buſineſs, 
may teach us what judgment to ſorm of the Declamationes, 


which ſtill go under his name, and have frequently been 


printed with the Inſtitutiones Otatoricæ. Burman tells us in 


his preface, that he ſubjoined them to his edition, not be- 
cauſe. they were worthy of any man's time and pains, but 
ing might ſeem wanting to the curious. He will 
not allow them to be Quintilian's,' but ſubſcribes to the judg · 


ment of thoſe critics, who ſuppoſe them to be the produc- 


Fitsoſ- 


borne's Let - 


ters 
| LXXIV, 


tions of different rhetoricians in differeut ages ; ſince, though 
page af hem. aun . un. ſome are en ane 
t than others. 5 e 
anonymous dialogue de Ee five 45 pro's 
ce en eloquentiæ, has ſometimes been printed with Quin- 
tilian's works; yet the critics do not ſuppoſe. it to be his, 
Many aſcribe it to Tacitus, as it is commonly printed with 
the works of that hiſtorian; and a polite ſcholar, now liv- 
ing, ſeems inclined to give it to the younger Pliny : “ be- 
** cauſe, fays he, it exactly coincides with his age, is addreſ- 
$6 ſed to one of his particular friends and correſpondents, and 
is marked with ſome ſimilar expreflions and ſentiments, 
% But as arguments of this kind are always more impoſing 
« than ſolid,” he wiſely leaves it as a piece, concerning 
** the author of which nothing ſatisſactory can be collected, 


only © that it is evidently - 4 compoſition of that period, in 


« which he flouriſhed.” What gave occaſion to its being 
aerided to Qian. was, that: he actually wrote'a book 
upon 
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upon this wh meg .and i ith: very title, as de himſelf Nia ee 
declares: yet the-critics are conviriced by arguments, Which * A 
we cannot inſert here, that the dialogue, or rather fragment wem. 4 
ofthe dialogue, mow extanty; is but Abet of which) ii 
ſpeaks, but the production of ſome other writer... | 4 
Quintilian ſpent the latter part of his life with great digs | 
pity and honor. Some imagine. that he was conſul: but - 3 
the words of Auſonius, on hieb: they ground their ſuppoſi - | 
tion, ſhew, that he did not poſſeſs the gonſuiſhipy) but only 
the conſular ornaments : honeſtamenta nominis potius quam 
inſignia poteſtatis: and we may add, that no mention; is — 
made of his name in the Faſti Conſulares. It is certain, 2 _ . 
that he was preceptor to the grandſons of the emperor Do- 
| mitian's ſiſter. Though Quintilian's outward condition and 
circumſtances were proſperous and flourilhing. yet he labored 
under many domeſtic 'affli tions, which tired out his ꝓatience, 
and forced him to complain of the cruelty of his fate, In 
his 41ſt year, he married a wife, bo was but twelve years 
old; and loſt her, when ſhe was nineteen. He beſtows the © 
higheſt applauſes on her, and was inconſolable ſor her loſs: 
| She left him two ſons, one of them died at ſive years old, 
and the other at ten, ho was the oldeſt, and poſſeſſed ex- 
traordinary talents, He bewails theſe loſſes moſt -patheti- 
cally: he would have-left off writing, and thrown into the 
fie all his compoſitions : he was afraid he ſhould be charged 
with being hard- hearted, if he ſhould employ his tongue 
henceforward in any thing, but in inveighing againſt Heaven ; 
and he did not omit ſaying, that there is a malicious and jea : 
lous being, who does not ſuffer very promiling children to 
be long-lived, Whoever will turn to the proemium of the 
ſixth book. of his Inſticutiones/Orataricat, may ſee, how in- 
| decently. the wiſeſt of the heathens indulged eee pe I0: 
caſions their impatience and murmuring. 5 
Quintilian ſoon got the better of all Ge el. Inſtead of 
burning bis Inſtitutiones Oratoricæ, which was not then above 
half done, he continued and perſected it. He took a ſecond 
wife in a year or two after, by whom he had a daughter, 
whom he lived to ſee married; and who, at the time of her 
1 neee mn the 
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Plinii Epi, younger Pliny ) in conſideration, | as we are told, that the 
tr „ was martied to a perſon of ſuperior rank, which required her 
t be betcer fitted out, upon her firſt going to him, than ber 
father's citcumſtanoes would admit of. - Quintilian lived 10 
be fourſcore years of age, or upwards, as is pretty certainly 
determined; — time of ' his death is not recorded, 
He appears from his works, and from what we are able to 
Collect of him, to have been à man of great innocence and 
integrity of life, His Oratorical Inſtitutions contain a grea i out. 
number of excellent moral inſtructions; and it is a main yy 
Principle inculcated in them, that none but a good man --Q 
% can make a good orator :” which, if it is not altogethe, i diner 
8 eee eee ene, ig v v 
. K PPn<F3 
One blemiſh Wewer e tes eee 
tor, which cannot bo paſſed over; and that is, his exceſſive 
flattery of Domitian, whom he calls a God, and ſays, that 
Proem. ad he ought to be invoked in the firſt place. He calls him alſo 
Ib. v. 2 moſt holy cenſor of manners, and ſays, that there is in 
| him a certain ſupereminent ſplendor of bes. Which fn 
of panepyric muſt needs be highly offenſive to all, who have 
read the hiſtory of that wicked emperor :' nor can any excuſe 
be made for Quintilian, but the neceſſity he was under of 
offering this incenſe, in order to- preſerve his ſafety under 2 
prince, moſt greedy of flattery, and who might probably ex- 
pect it the more from one, on whom he had conferred par- 
tieular favors, as he certainly had on Quintilian; It is re- 
markable, that Martial, Statius and e- 
were _ hw gr ond like ey" A 
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„ was famous ſor having been transformed 
from a blackſmith to a painter, by the force of love, and for 
| the ſake'of a miſtreſs. He had followed the trade of a black- 

— ſmith and farrier near twenty yeurs; when falling in low 
with a painter's daughter, who was very handſome, and dif 

liked nothing in him but his profeſſion, he quitted his trade, 

nnd betook himſelf to painting: in which art, aſſiſted by 1 

bargain, he made a very uncommon and a” 

8 ; a 
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died pretty old in 1529. His —— are 3 


16 1 ＋ b 71 . 
— and diligent MO gg life,” and 
much better at repreſenting! eauties 0 
nature. One of his beft N 2 deſcent WF cre 
in the chapel ut the cathedral of Antwerp: for Which, ani 
muliitude Of other hiſtories ancd portraits, he gained 4 f 


multitude of admirers ; eſpecialiy for his laborious neatnels, 


which in truth vas the principal } part of his' SharaAter, - He 
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QUINTINIE Pres 4e la) 3 
ay was born at Poitiers in the year 1626. Aſtef a courſe 
of philoſophy,” he applied Himſelf do the lac, and came to 
Paris in order to be admitted an'advocate. "He had 4 grea 


teal of natural eloquence, which wis alſo improved by Jearn« 


ing; and acquitted himſelf ſo well at the bar, as to gain, the 
admiration and eſteem of tlie chief magiſtrates.” Mr. 

boneau, preſident of the chamber of accounts, being inform- 
ed of his merit, engaged him to undertake the preceptorſhip 


of his only fon, which Quintinle executed entitely to his ſa- 


tisfaction; applying his leifure hours in the wean time to 
the ſtudy of ag riculture, towards which he had by nature 4 
ſirong inclination. © He made his advantage of Columella, 
Varro, Virgil, and all authors ancient or modern, who'had 


written about it; and gained new lights by a journey, which 


he made with his pupil into Italy. All thy gardens in Rome 
and about it were open to him; and he never failed to take 
the moſt uſeful obſervations, joining all along practice with 
theory. On his return * Paris, Mr. Tamboneau entirely 

gave up to him his gard to manage as he pleaſed; nl 
Quintinie applied himſelf AF inde a ſtudy of the opera- 
tions of nature in this way, that he ſoon became famous all 
over France, The celebrated prince of Condé, who is ſaid 


to have joined the pacific love of ' agriculture to'x reſtleſs we. 
rit for wur, took great pleaſure in converſing with Quinti- 


nie. He eame to England about the year 1673; and during 


his ſtay here, paid a viſit to Mr. Evelyn, Who prevailed on 


him to communicate ſome directions concerning melons, for 


the cultivation of which Quintinie was remarkably famous. 


They were 6 trunfinicted to Mir, RG Paris —_— 
War 
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ards,; in, 1693, publiſned by him in Engliſh. |. Chailes II. 
made Quintinie an offer of a conſiderable penſion, if he woul, 
ſtay and take upon him the direction of his gardens: but 
Quintinie choſe to ſerve his own king, Lewis XIV. who 
erected purpoſely; for him a new office of director general of 
all his majefty's, fruit and kitchen gardens. The royal gar- 
dens, while Quintinie lived, were the admiration of the eu- 


_ rious; and when he died, the king himſelf was much affect - 


ed with it, and could not forbear ſaying to his widow, that 
« he had as great a loſs as ſhe had, and never expected to 
« have it repaired.” ; Quiozinia-died very old, but we know 
not in what year. He greatly improved the art of gardening 


and tranſplanting trees: and his book, intitled 4+ DireQion 
« for the management of fruit and kitchen gardens,” contains 
ars, which have been followed 9 1 een 


.QUINTVUS. CALABER, 4 Greek, POR who 
wrote a large ſupplement to Homer's Iliad in fourteen books, 
in which a relation is given of the Trojan war, from. the 
death of Hector to the deſtruction of Troy, It is conjec- 


tured, from bis ſtile and manner, that he was either con- 


temporary. with, or lived near the age of, Coluthus, who 
wrote a poem on the rape of Helen in the fifth century; ani 
with other authors, who: flouriſhed at that time: for, ſay 
Rhodomannus, one of his editors, if we examine in a cri 
« tical way the diction of Quintus, Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, 
« Muſzus, the poet I mean who ſung the loves of Hero and 
Leander, and Nonnus, we ſhall find a very exact reſem- 
e blance between his caſt and manner of writing and theirs; 
« whence one may juſtly. inſer, that they lived about the 
« ſame time.” As to his country, ſome: have concluded 
him to be a Smyrnzan, and inſtead of Quintus Calaber 
have called him foes ao Smyrnzus, becauſe in the 12th 
book he ſpeaks of his having fed ſheep at Smyrna: but thi 
ſeems to be but a ſimple. foundation to build upon, , ſince it 
may eaſily be conceived to be nothing more than a mere po. 
etic fiction. In ſhort, nothing certain can be collected ei- 
ther concerning his perſon or his country; and ſo far, a 
leaſt, he may be compared to Homer. His poem was fir 
made known by cardinal Nn, who diſcovered it in 5t 


Nicholas“ 
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Nicholas's church, near Otranto in Calabria; from whence 
e author was named Quintus Calaber. It is entitled Para- 
Jipomena, or Prætermiſſa ab Homero ; which, ſuppoſing 


Homer's poem to be imperſect and defective, has expoſed 
him to the cenſure and ſeverity of ſome critics, The good 


. © = SS = 


. man, ſay they, is greatly deceived in thinking Hoher 

- «© wanted any thing to compleat him. The maſters of che 

. (art of poetry all allow, that the Iliad is a finiſhed: poem; 1 
„ bien, properly concludes with the death of Hector, ſince te 
to anger of Achilles, which is the ſubject of it, ends there: ops 555 
„„ 40 that whatever portion of genius the Calabrian may po. 
( ſefs, he is manifeſtly ignorant of the — rules of 

( his art.” Father Rapin has treated our author with much 5 Aer 

u Wl contempt ; and ſays, that, far from being qualified to write [> 2d 


continuations of either Iliad or Odyſſee, he has not the leaſt} m- 1 | 
reſemblance of Homer's eaſe and ſpirit, nor any thing exat - 
or regular about him. Others aſcribe to him genius and 
learning in abundance ; and a learned German, called Frei- 
gius, has puſhed his admirudch; of him ſo far, that he can- 
not be content with giving him a leſs title, than that of Ho- 
merus reſuſcitatus, or Homer raiſed from the dead.“ In 
the mean time, leaving theſe extravagant perſons to'them-' 
ſelves, it is but juſtice to Quintus to ſay, that there is ſome 
degree of merit in him as a writer, n that 15 wha not e alio- 
gether unworthy of being rend! 7 
He was firſt publiſhed at Venice oy: Aldo, it wn not e ſaid 
in what year: then by Freigius at Baſil in 1569: then by 
Rhodomannus at Hanover in 1604: and laſt of all, very 
neatly and elegantly in 8vo. at Leyden, 1734, with this ti-' 
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de, viz. Quinti Calabri Prætermiſſorum ab Homero Libri 
dB XIV, Grace, cum verſione Latina & integris emendationibus' 
er Laurentii Rhodomanni ; & adnotamentis ſelectis Claudii Dauſ- 
by queii, Curante Joanne Cornelio de ured bg ang etiam 
is emendationes ne ee bf 7 
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R* BEL AI 8 8 ee, Fam, vi, 
was the ſon of an ary ; and born about tho 
» year 1483 at Chinon, in the province of Touraine. He wy 
ag 6 66g a convent of Franciſcan friars in Poictou, the con- 
vent of Fontenoy le Come; and was received into their or. 
.» der. His ſtrong inclinat ion and taſte for literature and the 
tranſlation ſciences made bim tranſcend. the bounds, which reſtrained 
the learned in his times; ſo that he not only became a great 
Lond. Jinguiſt, but an adept in all branches of knowledge, His un- 
_ 2708.n common capacity and merit ſoon excited the jealouſy of his 
$0, brethren. Hence he was envied by ſome ; others, through 
ignorance, thought him a conjurer ; and all hated and 2. 

buſed him, particularly becauſe he ſtudied Greek ; the no- 
velty of that language making them eſteem it not only barba- 
rous, but antichriſtian. This we collect from a. Greek 
epiſtlc of Budæus to Rabelais, in which he praiſes him 
highly for his great knowledge in that tongue, and exclainy 

ainſt the ſtupidity and malice of the friars. 

ain endured their perſecutions for a long. time, he hs 
tained permiſſion of pope Clement VII, to leave the ſaciety 
of St. Francis, and to enter into that of St, Bennet; but his 
mercurial temper prevailing, he did not find any more ſa- 
_ tisfaftion among the Benedictines, than he had found. 4- 
mong the Franciſcans, ſo that after a ſhort-time he left alſo 
them, Changing the regular habit for that, which is worn 
by ſecular prieſts, he rambled up and down ſor a while; and 
then fixed at Montpelier, where he took the degrees in phy- 
fic, and practiſed with great reputation. He was infinitely 
admired for his great wit and great learning, and became 2 
man of ſuch weight and eſtimation, that the univerſity of 
that place deputed him to Paris upon a very important er- 
rand. His reputation and character were ſpread through the 
kingdom; ſo that, when he arrived at Paris, the chancellor 
du Prat, moved with the extraordinary accompliſhments of 


the man, eaſily granted all that he ſollicited. He returned 
to 


* 45 11418˙ 


to Montpelier ; and the, ſervioe he did the univerſity upon 
this occaſion is on a reaſon, why all the — 


degrees in phyſic there are, upon their admiſfion to them, „ 


| formally inveſied with a robe, which Rabelais leſt: this ce · 
remony having been inftituted in honor of him. 
In 1532, Rabelais publiſhed ati Lyons ſome: pieces of Hip- 

pocrates . wich a dedication to the biſnhop of Ma- 
;Jlezais ; in which he tells him, that he had zead lectures 
upon the aphoriſms. of Hippocrates, and the ars, medica. of 
Galen, before numerous audiences in the univerſity of Mont- 
pelier. This was the. laſt year oi his continuance. in this 
place; for the year aftor. he went to Lyons, where he. be- 
came phyſician to the hoſpital, and joined lectures with prac+ 
tice for ſome years following. John du Bellay, . biſhop. of 
Paris, going to Rome in 1534, upon the buſineſs. of our 
Henry the VIIIth's divorce from Catherine of Spain, and paſ- 
ling through Lyons, carried Rabelais with him, in quality 
of his phyſician ; who returned however home in about iu 
months. He had quitted. his religious connexions, for the 
ſake of leading a life more ſuitable to his taſte and humour: 
but he afterwards renewed them, and in a ſecond journey ta 
Rome, obtained in 1536, by his intereſt with ſome cardi- 
nals, a brief from pope Paul III, to qualify him for holding 
eccleſiaſtical benefices. John du Bellay, made a cardinal in 
1633, had procured the abbey of St. Maus near Paris to be 
ſecularized ; and into this was Rabelais, now a benedictine 
monk, received as a ſecular canon. Here he is ſuppoſed to 
have begun his famous romance, intitled, The lives, he- 
6 roic deeds, and ſayings of Gargantua and Pantagruel.“ 
He continued in this retreat till 1545, when the cardinal du 
Bellay, his friend and patron, nominated him to the cure of 
Meudon, which he is ſaid to have filled with great zeal and 
application to the end of his life. His profound knowledge 
and ſkill in phyſie made him doubly uſeful to the people un- 
der his care; and he was ready upon all oceaſions to relieve 
them under - bodily indiſpoſuions, as well as to conſult and 
provide for the ſafety of their ſouls, He died in 1583. As 
he was a great wit, many witticiſms and facetiaus ſayings 


Err; alla ͤ mms: 1 
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many ridiculous circumſtances telated of his ie and dead 
Juſtice to him to omit as fabulous. 

He publiſhed feverdl! things, dut his Chef TOune. is, 
The hiftory of Gargantus and Pantagruel. *Tis 2 fe- 
tyr, in the form of a romance, upon monks, prieſts, popes, 
and fools'and knaves of all kinds; where wit and Ne, 


ate ſcattered about with great proſuſion, but in a manner 


wild and irregular, and with a ſtrong mixture of obſcenity, 
coarſe and puerile jeſts, prophane alluſions, and low raillery, 
Henee it has come to paſs,' that while ſome have regarded 
it as à prime effort of the human wit, and, like Homer's 
poems, as an inexhauſtible ſource of learning, ſcience, and 
knowledge, others have affirmed it to be nothing but an un- 
intelligible rhapſody, a heap of fooliſh conceits, without 
meaning, without coherence; a collection of groſs impie- 
ties and obſcenities. Both parties have reaſon for what they 
ſay; that is, the truth lies between them both. Rabelais 
certainly intended to ſatyriſe the manners of his age, as ap- 
pears plainly enough from the general turn and nature of 
his work; but from a certain wildneſs and irregularity of 
manner, what he alludes to or means in ſome particular paſ- 
ſages, does not appear ſo plain. They muſt be greatly'pre- 
judiced againſt him, who will not allow him to have wit, 
learning, and knowledge of various kinds; and ſo muſt 
they, Who cannot ſee that he has er rea 5 _— 
Prophane, and obſcene.” 20 
The monks, who are /the chief object oy his een 
ſome oppoſition to it, when it firſt began to be Publiſhed, 
for it was publiſhed by parts, in 1535 : but this oppoſition 
was ſoon overruled by the powerful patronage of Rabelais 
among the great. The beſt edition of his works is that with 
cuts, and the notes of le Duchat and da Monnoye, 1741, in 
3 vols. 4to. Mr. Motteaux publiſhed an Engliſh tranſls- 
tion of it at London 1708, in two volumes 8vo; with 
preface and notes, in which he endeavours to ſhew, that 
Rabelais has painted the hiſtory of his own time, under an 
ingenious fiction and borrowed names. Ozell publiſhed af- 
Wn ao xvi ago vi eee vol. 120. 
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RACAN (Hoon Ar de Bev, Marquis of) a F rench 
poet; was born at Roche Racan in Touraine, anno 1389. —— 
At ſixteen years of age, he was made one gf the pages to Billette 
flenry IV; and, as he began to amuſe himſelf, with writ- qJagemens 
ing verſes, he got acquainted with Malherbe, from, whom Tom V. 
he learned all the ſkill he had in French poetry. Malherbe 
reproached. him with being too negligent and incorrect in his 
verification, and Boileau has paſſed the ſame cenſure on 
him; yet affirms. him to have had more genius than his maſ- 
ter, and to have been as capable of writing in the Epic way, 
as he was in the Lyric, in which he particularly excelled, Boilean, 
Menage has alſo ſpoken highly of Racan, in his additions and 1 tre 
alterations to his Remarques ſur les Poeſics de Malherbe. Mr- Mau- | 
What is moſt extraordinary in this poet, is, that he acquired 
perfection in his art by mere dint of genius; for, as ſome e- 
late, he had never ſtudied at all, but even.ſhewn an incapa - 
city for attaining the Latin tongue. Upon quitting the office 
of page, he entered into the army; but this, moro to oblige. 
his father, the marquis of Racan, than out of any inclina - 
tion of his own :, and therefore after two or three campains, 
he returned to Paris, where he married a wife, and devoted 
himſelf to books and poetry. His works conſiſt of ſacred odes, 
paſtorals, letters, and memoirs of the life of Malherbe, pre- 
fixed to many editions of the works of that poet. He was 
choſen one of the members of the French academy, at the 
time of its foundation. He died in 1670, aged eighty one 
years. He had ſo low. a voice, that he could ſcarcely be 


RACINE (Jon) an illuſtrious French poet, was born 
at la Ferte-Milon in 1639, and educated at Port-Royal : Niceron 
where he gave the greateſt proofs of uncommon abilities and T I. 
genius. Duting three years continuance there, he made a 
moſt rapid progreſs in the Greek and Latin tongues, and in 
all polite literatute. His genius, lying towards poetry, 
made him particularly fond of Sophocles and Euripides; in- 
ſomuch that he is ſaid to have learned theſe two great au- 
thors by heart, He happened upon the Greek romance of 
Heliodorus, “ of the Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea,“ 

Vol. X. * 1 PF 


to his director, ſaid, You may V err icy — you 


ſome time in the college of Harcourt, The French 


canon regular and vicar general of Uzes, offered to reſign to 


Une Laure 
de Mr. de 
Valincour 


 Inſerce dans 


I'Hiftoire de 
Academie 
Frangoiſe de 
Mr. VAbbe 
d'Olivet, 
avec les ad- 
ditions de ce 
Scavant, 
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and was reading it very greedily ; when his director fur. 
_  pfifing him took the book, and threw it into the fire. Na. 
eine found means to get another copy, which alſo under- 
went the fame fate; and after'that a third, which, having a 
prodigious memory, he got by heart; and then, carrying it 


« have burned the two former. 
Leaving Port-Royal, he went to Paris, and Audied lo 


had taken his fancy, and he had already compoſed ſome lit 
tle pieces in it; but it was in 1660, when all the poets were 
making their utmoſt efforts upon the marriage of the king, 
that he firſt diſcovered himſelf to the public. His La Nymphe 
de la Seine, written upon that occaſion, was highly approv- 
ed by Chapelain ; and ſo powerfully recommended by him to 
Colbert, that the miniſter ſent Racine à hundred piſtoles 
from the king, and ſettled a penſion on him, as a man of 
letters, of 600 livres, which was paid him to the day of his 
death. The narrowneſs of his cireumſtances had put him 
upon a deſign of retiring to Uzes ; whete an uncle, who wa 


him a priory of his order which he then poſſeſſed, if he 
would become a regular: and he {tif wore the eccleſiaſticd 
| habit, when he wrote the tragedy of Theagentes, which he 
orefented to Moliete ; and that of the Freres Ennemis in 
1664, the ſubjeCt of which was given him by Moliere, 
In the mean time, the ſucceſs of his ode upon the king 
marriage ſpurred him to attempt higher things; and carried 
him at length intirely to the ſervice of the theatre. In 1666, 
he publiſhed his tragedy of Alexandra; concerning which 
Mr, de Valincour relates a fact, which he had from Racine 
himſelf, Reading this play to Corneille, he received the 
higheſt encomiums from that great writer ; but at the ſame 
time was adviſed by him to apply himſelf to? any other kind 
of poetry, as more proper for his genius, than dramatic. 
& Corneille, adds Mr, de Valincour, was incapable of lon 
&« jealouſy if he ſpoke ſo to Mr. Racine, it is certain that 
« he thought ſo. But we know, that he preferred Lucan to 
« Virgil; from whence be muſt conclude, that the art d 
$ writing excellent verſe, and the art of of judging 3 
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«of port 10d) poetry,” 0. ahem wt is the lane | 
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ſhonaires: and imaginaires, had thrown out occaſionally ſome 


ſtrokes againſt the writers of romance and poets 


of the theatre, whom he called “ the public poiſonners, not 


„of bodies; but of ſouls: des empoiſonneurs publics, non 


des corps mais des ames. | Racine, taking himſelf to be in- 


I ſomewhat provoked, and addreſſes n 
very animated letter to Mr. Nicdle ; in which he did not _ 


denn concern himſelf with the ſubje&t-of their difference, 
as endeavour to turn into ridicule the ſolitaires and religious 
of the Port-Royal, Meſſieurs du Bois and Barbier Daucour 
having each of them replied: to this letter, Racine oppoſed 
them in a ſecond as ſprightly as the firſt. Theſe letters, 
publiſhed in 1666, are to be found in the edition of Racine's 
works 1728, and alſo in the laſt editions of the works of 
Boileau. In 1668, be publiſhed Les Plaideurs, a comedy, 


„a tragedy z' which, though it had great 


— was 2 good deal criticiſed. The character of Pyr- 
rhus was thought overſtrained and too violent; and the ce · 
lebrated actor Montfleuri had certainly reaſon to think that 
of Oreſtes ſo, ſince the efforts he made in repreſenting it coſt 
bim his life. He continued to exhibit from time to time ſe- 


veral great. and noble tragedies Britannicus, in 4670: 
Berenice, in 16711: Bajazet, in 1672: Mithridates, in 

1673: Iphigenia, in 16756: Phædra, in 1677. 
which time, he met with all that oppoſition, which envy 


and cabal are ever ready to ſet up againſt a ſuperior genius z 
| and one Pradon, a poet, whoſe name is not worth remem - 


bering, was then employed by perſons of the firſt diſtinction 
eee Wanne 
Racine's ſhould appe 

After the —— abi 
quit the theatre for ever; although his genius was ſtill in full 


— 


vigor, being not more than thirty eight years of age 4 and 
Paris for. 


he the only perſon, ho was capable of conſoling 
the old age of Corneille. But he ha imbibed i his infancy 


— SG been 
* — 


Beck dramatic mne ele him 2c this. tims | 
with the gentlemen of Port-Rayal, - Mr. Nicole, in bis vi- 


e 


— — 


Siecle de 
Louis XIV. 
| Tom, II. 


and parti 
greatly loved, and by whom he had a ſon, now at length 


broke out, and bore down all before it. In the firſt-place; 
he reſolved, not only to write no more plays, but to do 2 


d for While by 
cularly with the famous actreſs Champmele, whom he 


rigorous penance for thoſe he had written; and he actually 


formed a deſign of becoming a Carthuſian friar. Had not 
2 the reve reaſon to ſay, that he was by far 2 


« preater poet, than philoſopher ?” His religious director 


however, not ſo mad, but a good deal wiſer than he, ad- 
viſed him to think more moderately, and to take meaſures more 


ſuitable to his character. He put him upon marrying, and 


ſettling in the world, with which propoſal this humble and 


tractable penitent complied'; and immediately took to wife 
the daughter of a treaſurer of France for Amiens, by whom 


he had ſeven children. 


His next concern was to reconcile 


himſelf, as he did very ſincerely, with the gentlemen of 
Port-Royal, whoſe cenſures on dramatic writers he acknow- 
ledged to be moſt juſt, He made peace at firſt with Mr, 
Nicole, who received him with open arms; and Boileau in- 
troduced him to Mr. Arnaud, who a me him ten- 


| —_ and forgave all his ſatyr, 5111 


He had been admitted a meniber of bee A in 


1673, in in 


"the room of la Mothe le Voyer, deceaſed; but 


ſpoiled the ſpeech he made upon that occaſion, by: pronoun- 


eing it with too much timidity. 


In 167% he was nominated 


with Boileau, with whom he was ever in ſtri& friendſhip, to 
write the hiſtory of Lewis XIV; and' the-public: expeRed 
. great things from two writers of their diſtinction, but were 


diſappointed,” 


„ Bojleau and Racine, ſays Mr. de Valin- 


«© our, after having for ſome time laboured at this work, per- 
66: ceived that it was entirely oppoſite to their genius: and they 


«judged alſo, with reaſon, that the 


of ſuch a prince 


« neither could nor ought to be written-in-leſs than an hus 


«© dred years after his death, unleſs it were to be made up 
1 of extracts from Gazettes, and ſuch like materials. 


Though Racine had made it a point of Religion, never to 


meddle any more with poetry, yet 


he was again drawn, in 


— all the reſiſtance he could make, to labour for the 


theatre 


[NY 
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Madam de Maintenon intreated him * 


1 
— 


his connections with the theatre, 


F 
ſome tragedy fit to be played by her young ladies at the con- 
vent of St. Cyr, and to take the ſubject from the Bible. Ra- 
cine compoſed Eſther; which, being firſt repreſented at St. 
| Cyr, was afterwards: acted at Verſailles before the king in | 

« that this tragedy had then univerſal ſucceſs ; and that two Louis. tom. 
« years after Athaliah, though performed by the ſame per- © 36+ 
« ſons, had none. It happened quite contrary, when theſe 
« pieces were played at Paris, long after the death of the au- 
« thor; and when prejudice and partiality had ceaſed; Atha - 
« liab, repreſented in 1717, was received as it deſerved to be, 
« with tranſport; and Eſther, in 1721, inſpired nothing but 
&« coldneſs, and never appeared again. But at that time there | | 
« were no courtiers, who complaiſantly acknowledged Eſther -I 
in madam de Maintenon, and with equal malignity ſaw | 
« Vaſhti in madam de Monteſpan; Haman in monſieur de 
« Louyois ; and, above all, the perſecution of the Hugonots 
« by this miniſter, in the proſcription of the Hebrews, The < 
« impartial public ſaw nothing in it, but an unintereſting 
« and improbable ſtory ; a ſtupid prince, who had lived ſix 
«months with his wife, without knowing what ſhe was; 
„ who, without the leaſt pretence for it, commanded/a whole 
nation to be murdered ; and with as little reaſon afterwards: 
i hanged his favorite. But notwithſtanding the badneſs o ᷑ 
« the ſubject, thirty verſes of Efther are of more value than 
« many tragedies, which have had great ſueceſ s. 
- Offended with the ill-reception of Athaliah, he was more 
diſguſted than ever with poetry, and now renounced it totally. 
He ſpent the latter years of his life in compoſing a hiſtory of 

the houſe of Port- Royal, the place of his education; which 
| however, though finely drawn up, as many have aſſerted, has 
WY not been publiſhed. Too great ſenſibility, ſay his friends, but 
| more properly an impotence of ſpirit, ſhortened the days of 
| this poet. Though he had converſed much with the court, 
| he had not learned the wiſdom, which is uſually learned there, 

of diſguiſing his real ſentiments. Having drawn up a well- 

| reaſoned and well-written' memorial upon the miſeries of the 
| people, and the means of relieving them, he one day lent it to 
| madam de Maintenon to read; when the king coming in, 
and demanding what and whoſe it was, commended. * 


VV WW” WW 
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% knows how to make good verſes, does he think he know 
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of Raeine, but diſapproved of his meddling with things chat de 
not concern him: and ſaid with an angry tone, <* becauſe he 


6 every thing? And would he be a miniſter of Rate, becauſe 


be is a great poet?“ Theſe words hurt Racine greatly; 


he conceived dreadful ideas of the king's diſpleaſure; and-in- 


Pome Vs 


Kloger, t. 17. 


that he had left more glory * riches, ſettled a chondiome 


dulging his chagrin and fears, brought on a fever, which ſur- 
paſſed the power of medicine : for he died of it, after being 
ſorely afflited with pains, the 22d of April 1699. The king, 
who was ſenſible of his great merit, and always loved him, 
ſent often to him in his illneſs ; and finding after his death, 


penſion upon his family. He was interred at Port-Royal, ac- 
cording to his will; and, upon the deſtruction of the monaſ- 
tery, his remains were carried to St. Stephen du Mont at 
Paris, He was middle-fized, and of an agreeable and open 
countenance : was a great jeſter, but was reftrained by piety 
in the latter years of his life from indulgi 1 this talent; and 
when warmed in converſation, had ſo lively aud perſuaſive an 
eloquence, that he himſelf often lamented his not having been 
an advocate in parliament, His works are ſupremely ex- 
cellent, and will be immortal in the judgment of all, The 
parallel between him and Corneille has been often made: it 
may be ſcen in Baillet's Jugemens de Savans. We ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves with ſaying, after Mr. Perrault, that, “ if Cor- 
6 ncille ſurpaſſed Racine in heroic ſentiments: and the grand 
6 character of his perſonages, he was inferior to I 
+ the — and in purity of language. 

There are ſome pieces of Racine of a ſmaller kind, which 
have not been mentioned: as, Idylle ſur Ja Paix, 168 5; Diſ- 
courſe prononce a la reception de T. Corneille & Bergeret, 4 


Academie Francoiſe, en 1685; Cantiques Spirituelles, 1689; 


Epigrammes Diverſes. The works of Racine were printed 


Some me- 
moirs of the 
life of John 
Radcli 

171 57 


at Amſterdam 1722, in two volumes, 1 mo. and the year 
en eee wvery-pompoully, ons ela; 00 


RAD CLI E ( Dr. Jous ) an Englidh phyſician of 
odigious eminence, was born at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, 
where bis father poſſeſſed a moderate eſtate, in 1650. He 
Mo. Greek and Latin at à ſchool in the fame town ; 


and, 


and, at fiſteen years » of age, 555 " ws be college. in or 
ford. ae" he took his firſt degree in arts; but no fellow 
ſhip becoming vacant there, he removed to Lincoln college, 
| where he was elected into one. He applied himſelf to phyſic, 
and run through the neceſſary courſes of botany, chymiſtry, 
and anatomy; in all which, having excellent parts, he quickly 
made a very great progreſs, He took a maſter's, degree in 
1672, and then enrolled himſelf upon the phyſic line. It is 
remarkable, that he recommended himſelf more by ready wit 
and vivacity, than by any extraordinary acquilitions in learn- 
ing; and in the proſecution of phyſic, he rarely looked farther, 
than to the pieces of Dr. Willis, who was then practiſing in 
London with a very - diſtinguiſhed charater. He had few 
books of any kind; ſo few, that when Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, 
head of Trinity 9 aſked him once in à ſurprize, 
« where his ſtudy was,” Radcliffe, pointing to a few phials, 
« a ſkeleton, and an handel, rolled, « Sir, this is Radcliffe's 
PP Library. _: 

In 1675, he oroceaied bachelor of a. and immediate- 
ly fell to practice. He never. paid any regard to the rules 
univerſally fallowed, but cenſured, them, as often as he ſaw 
occalion, with great freedom and acrimony: and this drew all 
the old practitioners upon him, with whom he waged an e- 
verlaſting war. Nevertheleſs, his reputation increaſed with 
his experience; and before he had been two years in the 
world, his buſineſs was very extenſive and among thoſe of the | 

higheſt rank. About this time, Dr. Marſhal, rector of Lin- 
coln college, did him an unkind office, by oppoſing his appli-. 
cation for a faculty-place in the college; to ſerve as a diſ- 
penſation from taking holy orders, which the ſtatutes required 
him to do, if he kept his fellowſhip. This was owing to ſome 
witticiſms, which Radcliffe, according to his manner, had 
| lanced at the doctor: however, wh. a ſtep being inconſiſtent 
with his preſent ſituation and views, he choſe to reſign us fel- 
lowſhip, which he did in 1677. He would have kept his 
chambers, and reſided there as a commoner ; but. Dr. Mar- 
| ſhall not being at all diſpoſed to be civil to him, he quitted the 
ga and took lodgings elſewhere. In 1682, be went out 

or ap continued two 9 ne at d * 
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* 60; he went to London, and ſettled in nn 
Covent-Garden. Dr. Lower was there the reigning phy. 
ſician ; but his intereſt then beginning to decline on account of 
his whig-principles, as they were called, Dr. Radcliffe had 
almoſt an open field ; and in leſs than a year, got into prime 
buſinefs, His converſatian contributed as much to make his 
way, as his reputed ſkill in his profeſſion ; for having much 
pleaſaftry and readineſs of wit, he was a moſt diverting com- 
nion. In 1686, the princeſs Anne of Denmark, made him 
bed phyſician. In 1687, wealth flowing in upon him very 
plentifully, he had a mind to teſtify his gratitude to Univerſity. 
college, where he had received the beſt part of his education; 
and, with this intent, cauſed the eaſt window over the altar, to 
be put up at his own expence. It is eſteemed a beautiful piece, 
repreſenting the nativity of our Saviour painted upon glaſs; 
by appears to be his gift by the following inſcription under 
D. D. Joan. Radcliffe, M. D. hujus Collegii quondam 
W A. D. MDCLXXXVII. He is called ſocius, not 
that he was really a fellow); but being ſenior ſcholar, had the 
ſame privileges, though not an equal revenue, with the fel- 
Jows. In 1688, when prince George of Denmark joined the 
prince of Orange, and the princeſs his conſort retired to Not- 
tingham, the doctor was preſſed by biſhop Compton to attend 
her in quality of his office, ſhe being alſo big with child of 
the duke of Gloceſter ; but, not chuſing to declare himſelf in 
that critical ſtate of public affairs, nor favoring the meaſures 
then in agitation, he excuſed himſelf, on account of the mul. 
tiplicity of his patients. 
Alter the revolutie n, he was often ſent for to king William, 
and the great perſons about his court; which muſt have been 
_ owing to his vaſt reputation and credit, for it does not appear 
that he ever i:1Jined to be a courtier. In 1692, he ventured 
5000l. in an interloper, which was bound for the Eaſt Indies, 
with the proſpect of a large return; but loſt it; the ſhip being 
taken by the French. When the news was brought him, he 
ſaid, that * he had nothing to do, but go up ſo many pair of 
«« ſtairs, to make himſelf whole again.” In 1693, he entered 
upon a treaty of marriage with the only daughter of a wealthy 


citizen, and was near an the affajr to a conſummation j 


hen it was diſcovered, that you lady had already con 
N ſummated 
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ſummated with her fathet's bookkeeper. This difappoint- 
ment in his firſt amour, would not ſuffer him ever aſter to 
think of the ſex in that light: he even grew to a degree of 


« he wiſhed for an act of parliament, whereby nurſes only 
«ſhould be entitled to preſeribe to them. In 1694, Queen 
Mary catched the ſmall-pox, and died. The phyſicians part, 
« ſays biſhop Burnet, was univerſally condemned; and her 
« death was imputed to the negligence or unſkilfulneſs of Dr; 

Radcliffe. He was called for; and it appeared,” but too e- 
« vidently, that his opinion was chiefly conſidered, and moſt 
« depended on. Other ne were PRE cation, 

6 but not till it was too late. 

Soon after he loſt the favor of the Prinech Anne, by neg- 
lecting to obey her call, from his too great addiction to the 
bottle; and another phyſician was elected into his place. A- 
bout this time, happened his remarkable viſit to madam 


very free, in putting ſome queries to him concerning the plea- 
ſures of Venus. The Doctor gave ber full _ oy n 
which produssd the Wabwin ert eee 


ef Dune, in a merry 5 wa 127 
Enquird of her phyſician, gn, 1125 
What hour was beſt to itir the blood, | 

And ſpirits by: coition? - | ” 


ö Bayh Radcliffe, if my judgment's right, - aw ah 


Or anſwer worth returning: 
N "Tis moſt delightful over night, 
_ Moſt wholeſome in the morning 


© Quoth d' Urſley then, for pleaſure's ate, 
Each evening I will take it; 


oa And in the morning, when J . 
_ My only phyſic make it. 


| To as laft of theſe lines, when the doctor n « We 
* ſuch a reſolution may make me loſe a patient j” the lady 
returned, then, Sir, it may gain you a miſtreſs.” Whether or 
no it did is uncertain ; nn 7“... 1 


4 Urſley at Kenſington; when this lady was pleaſed tn be 


inſenſibility, if not averſion for them; and often declared, that 
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ſed to lie that way : Bacchus, not Venus, being the deity, he 


as to offer up both his morning and evening ſacrifices to. 

In 1699, king William, returning from Holland, and be, 
— much out of order, ſent for Radcliffe ; and, ſhewing hin 
bis ſwoln ancles, while the reſt of his body was emaciated and 
ſkeleton-like, ſaid, what think you of . Why truly, 


L replied the phyſician, I would not have your majeſty's 3 two 


<< legs for your three kingdoms: which freedom fo loſt the 


15 king's. favor, that no interceſſions could ever recover it, 


When queen Anne came to the throne, the earl of Godolphin 
uſed all his endeavours to reinſtate him in his former poſt of 
chief phyſician ; but ſhe would not be prevailed upon, alledy 
ing, that Radcliffe would ſend her word again, that her 
< ailments were nothing but the vapours.” Nevertheleſs, he 

was conſulted in all caſes of emergency and critical Cconjunc- 


ture; and, though not admitted in quality of the queen's do- 


meſtic phyſician, received large ſums of ſecret ſervice-money 


for his pre ſeriptions behind the curtain. He continued in ful 


buſineſs, increaſing in wealth and inſolence, to the end of hi 


days; waging all along, as we have before obſerved, a perpe 


tual war with his brethren the phyſicians, who never conſider: 
ed him in any other light, than that of an active, ingenious 


_ adventuring empiric, whom conſtant practice brought a 


length to ſome ſkill in his profeſſion. He died the firſt of No- 
vember 1714, aged 64 years; and was ſome time after carried 
down to Oxford, where he was buried in St. Mary's church, 


He was a prodigious benefactor to that univerſity, and eſpe- 


| cially in the foundation of the library there, which goes by hi 


name: the firſt ſtone of which ſumptuous edifice was laid in 

June 1737, and the whole building compleated in 1747. 
We do not find, that he ever attempted to write any thing, 

and it is ig probable, that he would not have fuc- 


ceeded as an author, if he had. What however the late 


8 to 
his Treatiſe 

" ow the Small 
Pex, 


Dr. Mead has ſaid, is no ſmall teſtimony j in his favor ; name- 
ly, that he was deſervedly at the head of his profeſſion, 
+ on account of his. n Medical m . exe 
« rated ra £6 4 | | 
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'RAINOLDS (10 — Bete divine, 
was born at Pinto in-Devonſhice in 1349, and ſent to Mer- 
ton college in Oxford in 1562. He removed to Corpus Prince's 


Chriſti college, of which he became firſt ſcholary and then Noreen 


fellow. He took both the degrees in arts and divinity. In —wood's * 
1598, he was made dean of Lincoln ;- but, being unwilling to ben. Or. 
quit an academical life, he exchanged his deanery the year 
following, for the preſidentſhip of Corpus Chriſti college; 
Queen Elizabeth offered him a biſhopric, but he modeſtly re- 
ſuſed it, and faid, Nolo Epiſcopari in good earneſt, | He died 
in 1607, after having publiſhed a great number of books. The 
learned have beſtowed moſt uncommon praiſes upon this di- 
vine. Biſhop Hall, a very competent judge, obſerves, that rpigi 7. 
he alone was a well-ſurniſhed library, full of all faculties, Pecad. 1. 
« of all ſtudies, of all learning. The memory, the reading 
« of that man were to a miracle.” Dr. Crakanthorp ſays, , 
that for virtue, probity, integrity, and piety he was ſo emi» clel. Anglic, 
« nent, that, as Nazianzen ſpeaks of Athanaſius, to name © 69. 

„ him is to commend virtue itſelf. He had a hand in tranſ- 

lating part of the Old Teſtament, by command of king 

James I. He was inclined to puritaniſm, but with ſuch mo- 
deration, that he continued a conformiſt to the church of 

England. He was thought to ſhorten his life by too ſevere 


application to his ſtudies ; but hen his friends urged him to 


deſiſt, he uſed to reply, that he would not loſe the very , 
« end of living for the anne "$05 pee "oe Mean | 
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RAM AZZINI e lee b 
was born of a good family at Carpi near Modena, the fifth of 
November 1633. When he had laid a foundation in gram- i 
mar and claſſical literature in his own country, he went to tom. 6. 


Parma to ſtudy philoſophy ; and, afterwards applying himſelf 
to phyſic, took a doRor's degree there in 1659, Then he 


| went to Rome, for the ſake of penetrating ſtill further into his 


art; and afterwards ſettled in the duchy of Caſtro.” Aﬀer 
ſome time, ill health obliged him to return to Capi for his 
native air, where he married a wife, and followed the buſineſs 
of his profeſſion ; but in 167 1, at the advice of ſome friends, 


24ã⁊᷑⸗s is natural, was changed into jealouſy. In 1682, he was 
made profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Modena, which 
Was juſt founded by duke Francis II. and he filled this office 


_.... travelled to Holland, and went to Leyden; where, falling 


R MAZ Z TNT. 
he removed to Modena. His brethren of the faculty here 
eonceived at firſt but meanly of his learning and abilities; but 
when he had undeceived them by publications, their contempt, 


for eighteen years, attending in the mean time to practice, and 
not neglecting polite literature, which he was always fond of 
In 1700, he went to Padua upon invitation, to be a profeſſor 
there: but the infirmities of age began now to come upon 
him. He loft his ſight, and was forced to read and write 
| with other people's eyes and hands. Nevertheleſs, the ſenate 
of Venice made him rector of the college in 1708, and alſo 
raiſed him from the ſecond profeſſorſhip in phyſic to the firſt, 
He would have refuſed theſe honourable poſts, but being 
over · ruled, performed all the functions of them very diligently 
to the time of his death. He died upon his birth age in 17, 
aged 81 years. 

1 . eee and phile- 
ſophical ſubjects: his book De Morbis artificum will always 
be curious and uſeful. - His works were collected and publiſh- 
ed at London, 1716, in 4to. which is a betier edition ae 
> nw the _ after, becauſe it is more OT 


4 R AMS AY ANDREW Mogul ö ae the 
chevalier Ramſay, a polite writer, was a Scotſman of an an- 
cient family ; and was born at Ayre in that kingdom, the 

ninth of June 1686, He received the firſt part of his educa- 
tion at Ayre, and was then removed to Edinburgh ; where, 
_ diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his good parts and uncommon. profi- 
ciency, he was ſent for to St. Andrews, in order to attend a 
ſon of the earl of Weems in that univerſity, After this, he 


into the acquaintance of Poiret, a celebrated myſtic divine, 
he became tinctured with his doctrines, and reſolved for fur- 
ther ſatis faction to conſult Mr, Fenelon, the famed archbiſhop 
of Cambray, who had long imbibed the fundamental princi- 
ples of that theology,” 

Before he left Scotland, he had e a diſguſt to the 
| religion, in which he was bred ; and in that ill-humor, caſt- 

ws | ing 


* 1 chriflias 3 and ſeeing none to 
his liking, he became diſpleaſed with all, and gave into deiſm. 
During his abode in Holland, he grew more confirmed i in that 
way of thinking; yet, without coming to any fixed determi - 
nation. In this unſettled ſtate of mind, he arrived at Cam- 
bray in 17 10, and was received with great kindneſs by the 
archbiſhop :: who took him into his family, heard with pa- 
tience and attention the hiſtory. of his religious principles, en · 


tered heartily with him into a diſeuſſion of them, and to be 
ſhort, in ſux. months time made him Mt Ar an 


ſelf. „ 
The ſubſequent — of his life received. its dire&ion N. 


his friendſhip and connections with this prelate, Mr, F a ' 


Jon had been preceptor to the duke of Burgundy, heir-appa - 
rent, after the death of his father the dauphin, to the crown of 
France ; yet neither of them came to the poſſeſſion of it, be- 
ing ſurvived by Lewis XIV. who was ſucceeded by his great 
grandſon, ſon to the duke of Burgundy, and-now-Lewis XV. 
Mr. Ramſay, having been firſt governor to the duke de Cha- 
teau-Thiery and the prince de Turenne, was made knight of 
the order of St, Lazarus; and afterwards ſent for to Rome by 
the chevalier de. St. George, ſtiled there James III. king of 
Great Britain, to take the charge of educating his children. 
He went accordingly to that court, in 1724 ; but the intrigues 
and diſſentions,; which he found on his arrival there, gave him 
ſo much uneaſineſs, that, with the pretender's leave, he pre» 
ſently returned to Paris. Then he croſſed the water to his 


own country, and was kindly received by the duke of Argyle 
and Greenwich; in whoſe family he reſided ſome Years, and 


employed his leiſure there in writing ſeveral ingenious pieces. 
We are told, that in the mean time he had the de gree of doctor 
of law conferred-on him at Oxford, that he was, TE 
this purpoſe. of St. Mary Hall in April 1730, and that he 
was preſented to his degree by Dr. King, the principal of that 
bouſe. After: his return to France, he refided ſome time at 
Pontoiſe, a ſeat of the prince de Turenne, duke de Bouillon; 
with whom he continued in the poſt of intendant, till his death, 
This happened on the 6th, of May 1743, at St. Germain-en- 
Laie, where his body was interred ; but his heart was de- 


6 of St. Sacrament at Paris. 


9 


and, in Engliſh 


ſentiments of Mr. Pope, in his Eſſay on Man. Theſe were 


, ”m_ : 


1 4 M/s, 


His works are, 1. Diſcours fur le Potme Epi que.  Prefixed t 
the later editions of Telemachus. 2. La Vie de Mr. Fene« 
lo. 3. Eſſui fur le Gouvernment Civil. 4. Le Pſycho- 


metre,” on Reflexions ſur les differens characters de l'eſprit 5 
un Milord Anglois. Theſe are remarks 
bury's Characteriſties. 5. Les Voyages de Cyrus, ir French 


upon lord Shaſteſ. 


The Travels of Cyrus. This is his 
Chef Oe. and hath gone through ſeveral editions in both 

6. L Hiſtoire de M. de Turenne, in French and 
Engliſh. - 7 Several (mall pieces of poetry, in Engliſh. 8, 
Two Letters in French, to M. Racine the ſon, upon the true 


bare OE 3 Racine le fil, 
tom. 11. In the former of theſe, he calls Mr. Locke, 


genie uperfice), « a ſuperficial genius; and has: ſhewn by 


this, that whatever ingenuity and polite - literature he might 
poſteſs, and he poſſeſſed a very conſiderable portion of both, 
he was not qualified in any degree to judge of philoſophers, 
Two poſthumous works of his were alſo printed at Glaſcoy, 
9. „A plan of education :” and, 10. Philoſophical Prin- 
«6 ciples of natural and revealed Religion, explained and un- 
Tauben in a AR bog 17495 TOY 
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Raus 3 (Peres) anoſfanous profiler of Frans 
was born in 1515, in a village of Vermandois in Picard). 
ſuffered great hardſhips and in- 


juries from the wars. His grandfather, having loſt all his 


poſſefſions, was obliged to turn co lier for a livelihood. His 
father followed huſbandry ; and himſelf was not happier than 


his father and grandfather, his life being, ſays Mr. Bayle, the 


of fortune, or one contitted vieiditade/of goot- md Þ 
une, He was ſcarce out of the ctadle, when he was twice 


| artacked with the plague. At eight years of age, a thirſt . 


ter learning prompted him to go to Paris, but poverty forced 
him to leave that city. He returned to it us foo as he could, 


but being unable to ſupport himſelf, he left it a ſecond time; 


his paſſion for ſtudy was fo violent, that notwithſtanding 
dis i} fortune | in two journeys, he veiitured upon a third. He 


was maintained there ſome months by one of his _—_ 


i 


| firſt books he publiſhed, the one intitled, Inſtitutiones 


Navarre,” : He ſpent the day in waiting 8 — — 
the greateſt part of the night in ſtudy. What is relited in the 


felt Scaligerana, df his living to nineteen yetrs of s 


tearing to ad,” and of his being very daft as pid, i ne” 


credible,” e e, WF wh 
After having Killed clallieat- learning 250 kes ao n 
went through a courſe of Pano ph which took him up three 
years and à half in the ſchools,” The theſis, "which he made 
for his maſter of arts degree, offended all the world: for he 
maintained in it, that © all which Ariſtotle had advanced Was 
6 falſe ;” and he ariſwered extremely well the objeAiSns of all 
the otofeſſors,” This ſucceſs inclined him to examine the 
doctrine of Ariſtotle more cloſely, and to combat it vigorouſly: . 
but he confined himſelf principally to his Logic. The tro 


lecticæ, the other, Ariſtotelicæ Animadverſiones; 'occafioried - 
great diſturbances in the univerſity of Paris. The profelfors 
there, who were adorers of Ariſtotle, ought to have refuted 


| Ramus's books by writings and lectures; bur inſtead of con- 


fining themſelves within the juſt bounds of academicul wars, 


they proſecuted this anti-peripatetic before the civil magiſtrate, 


23 man who was going to ſap the foundations of religion. 
They raiſed ſuch clamours, that the cauſe was carried before 
the parliament of Paris; but the moment they perceived it 
would be examined equitably, and according to the ufuat 
forms, they by their intrigues took it from that tribunal, an 
brought it before the king's council; and Francis I. was obli- 
ged to interfere in it. The king ordered, chat Ramus and 
Antony Govea, who was his principal adverſary, mould : 
chuſe two judges each, to pronounce on the controverſy, after 
they ſhould have ended their diſputation ; while he himſelf ap- 
pointed a deputy. Ramus, in obedience to the orders of the 
king, appeared before the hve judges, though three of them 
were his declared enemies, The diſpute lafted two days, 


and Gorea had all the advantages he could deſire: Ramus's 

oo being prohibitedin all parts of the kingdom , and their au- 

| thor ſentenced not to teach philoſophy any longer. His enemies 
diſcovered a moſt ſurpriſing joy on that account: they made a 


„ — as for the 
| taking 


A | ny 


1h ejected from his benefice, for. having pronounced Duiſquir, 
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able city, or the winning of a ver 


tant victory. The ſentence of the three judges was publiſhed 
in Latin and French in all the ſtreets. of Paris, and in al 
arts. of Europe, Whither it could be ſent. Plays were aQe/ 
with great pomp, in which Ramus was mocked and abuſed a 
thouſand ways, in the midſt of the applauſes and acclamations, 
R of the Ariſtotelians. A This hap 1 in 1543 nie 
The yrar after, the Plague made great havock in Paris, and 
| forced molt of the ſtudents in the College of Prele to quit it; 
but Ramus, being prevailed upon to teach in it, ſoon drew to- 
gether a great number of auditors. The Sotbanne attempted 
heald the headſhip of that houſe by arret of parliament,  Thro' 
the patronage and protection of the cardinal of Lorrain, he ob- 
tained in 1547, from Henry II. the liberty, of ſpeaking and 
writing. and the royal profeſſorſhip. of philoſophy and elo- 
quence in 1551. T'be. parliament of Paris had, before this 
maintained him in the liberty of joining philoſophical lectures 
to thoſe of eloquence ; and this arret or decree, had put an end 
to ſeveral proſecutions, which Ramus and his pupils had ſuffer- / 
ed: for they had been proſecuted ſeveral ways, both before the 
univerſity-judges and the civil. magiſtrates. As ſoon as he 
was made regius profeſſor, he was fired with a new zeal for 
improving. the ſciences ; and was extremely laborious and 


 aQive on this occaſion, notwithſtanding the hatred of his enc- 
mies, who wete never at reſt, He bore at that time a part in 
a very ſingular affair, which deſerves to be mentioned. About 
the year 15 30, the royal profeſſors corrected, among other 
abuſes, that which had crept into the pronunciation of the 
Latin tongue. Some of the clergy followed this regulation; 
but the ſorbonniſts were much offended at it as an innovation, 
and defended the old pronunciation with great zeal , Thing 
at length were carried ſo far, that a miniſter, who had 
a good living, was very ill treated by them ; and cauſed to be 


te. : 


Quanguam, according to the new way, inſtead of Kiſkis, Kan- 


Lam, according to the old. The miniſter applied to the pat- 
liament ; and the royal profeſſors with Ramus among them, 
fearing he would fall a victim to the credit and authority of 
the faculty of divines, for preſuming to pronounce the Latin 


fongue 


®. N , 
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| tongue I 2 to leb ed. ears, 3 it 8 
on them to aſſiſt him. Accordingly, they went to the court 
of juſtice ; and repreſented in fuch ſtrong terms the indignity of 
the proſecution, that the perſon accuſed was cleared, and ny 
| body had the liberty of pronouncing as they pleaſed. | 
Ramus was bred up in the catholic tos but Apen 
deſerted it. He began to diſcover his new principles, by re · 
moving the images from the chapel of his college of Prele; 
This was in 1552; when ſuch. a proſecution was raiſed a» 
gainſt him by the Religioniſts, as well as Ariſtotelians, that he 
was not only drove out of his profeſſorſhip, but obliged to con · 


ceal himſelf, ' For hat purpoſe, he went with the king s leave 


| to Fontainebleau where, by the help of books in the king's 
library, he purſued geometrical and aſtronomical ſtadies. A 
| ſoon as his enemies knew where he was, he found himſelf no 
where ſafe : ſo that he was forced to go, and conceal himſelf in 
ſeveral other places. During this interval, his excellent and 
curious collection of books in the college of Prele was plun- 
dered ; but, after a peace was concluded in 1563, between 
Charles IX. and the proteſtants, he again took poſſeſſion of his 
employment, maintained himſelf in it with vigor, and was 
particularly zealous in promoting the ſtudy of the mathema- 
ticks, This laſted till the ſecond civil war in 1567, when he 
was forced to leave Paris, and ſhelter himſelf among the Hu- 
guonots, in whoſe army he was at the battle of St. Denys. 
Peace having been concluded ſome months after, he was re- 
ſtored to his-profeſſorſhip ; but foreſeeing that the war would 
ſoon break out again, he did not care to venture himſelf in a 
freſh ſtorm, and therefore obtained the king's leave to viſit the 
univerſities of Germany. He accordingly undertook this jour- 
ney in 1568, and received very great honors wherever he 
came, He returned to France, after the third war in 1571 
and loſt his life miſerably, in the maſſacre of St. Bartholo · 
mew's day, 1572. It is ſaid, that he was concealed in a cel- 
lar during the tumult, but dragged from thence at the inſtiga- 
tion of ſome peripatetic doctors, who hated him. He gave a 
good quantity of money to the aſſaſſins, in order to procure his 
eſcape, but in vain: for, after wounding him in many places, 
they threw him out of a window ; and, his bowels guſhing 
out in the fall, ſome Ariſtatelian ſcholars, encguraged by their 
Vol. X. H maſkega,. 


N plary. He contented himſelf with only boiled meat, and ext 
but little at dinner: he drank no wine for twenty years, and 


His writing was ſcarce legible, and gave the printers prodigious / 
trouble. His ſe& floriſhed pretty much for ſome time : it was 


Wood's | 
Athen. Ox. 


; vol. 1.— 


Langbaine's 
Account of 
the drama- 


tic poets, 


© of our Saviour,” in verſe. Ben Johnſon was ſo exceeding / 
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NNO. H. 
maſters, ſpread them about the ſtreets ; then dragged his body 
in a moſt ignominious manner, and threw it into the 
He was a great orator, a man of univerſal learning, and 
endowed with very fine qualities, He was free from avarice, 
ſober, temperate, chaſte, His temperance was very exem- 


would never have drank any, if the phyſicians had not pre- 
ſcribed it. He lay upon ftraw ; uſed to riſe very early, and to 
ſtudy all day; and led a ſingle life with the utmoſt purity, 
He was zealous for the proteſtant religion, but at the ſame 
time a little obſtinate, and given to contradiction. The pro- 
teſtant miniſters did not love him much, for he made himſel 
a kind of head of a party, to change the diſcipline of the pro- 
teſtant churches ; that is, he was for introducing a democrati- 
cal government in the church: but his deſign was traverſed 
and defeated in a national ſynod. He publiſhed a great num- 
ber of books; but mathematics was chiefly obliged to him, 


not known in Spain and Italy, made little progreſs in France, 
but ſpread very much in Scotland and England, and ftill more 
in Germany ; as appears from many books, which ſeveral 
German Ariſtotelians publiſhed againſt the Ramiſts, 


"RANDOLPH ( Thomas). an Engliſh poet, was the 
ſon of A ſteward to Edward lord Zouch, and born in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, (Mr. Wood ſays, at Newnham near Daintry; 
Mr. Langbaine, at Houghton) the 15th of June 1605. He 
was educated at Weſtminſter- ſchool, and from thence elected 
in 1623, as one of the king's ſcholars to Trinity college in 
Cambridge; of which he became fellow, and took a maſter of 
arts degree, He was accounted one of the moſt pregnant 
wits of his time, and was greatly admired by all the poets and 
men of parts. He was diſtinguiſhed very early for an uncom- 
mon force of genius; having, when he was not. more than 
nine or ten years old, wrote the Hiſtory of the Incarnation 


fond of him, that he adopted him one of his ſons 3 on which 


n  * 


— among his works. Like a true poet, Randolph had a 
thorough contempt of wealth, and as hearty a love of pleaſure; 
and this drew him into exceſſes, which made his life very 
| ſhort, He died in March 1634, when he had not compleat- 
ed his 3oth year. His Muſe's Looking-Glaſs,” a comedy, 

is well known : he was the author of ſeveral other dramatic 
| performances, which with his poems were collected, and pub- 
liſhed in one volume, by his brother Robert Randolph ; the 
fifth edition of which, with ſeveral additions, and vorrected 
and amended, was printed in 1664, 8yo, Robert was alſo a 
good poet, as appears from ſeveral copies of his verſes printed 
in various books. He was a ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Ox- 
| ford, where he took a bachelor of arts degree in 1627 ; and 

afterwards became vicar of Donnington in Lincolnſhire, where 
he died in 1671, aged about ſixty, years. 

Mr, Wood gives us an account of another Thomas' Ran- 
dolph, a Kentiſh gentleman, who was made ſtudent of Chriſt 
Church, when Henry VIII. turned it into a cathedral ; and 
principal of Broadgate-Hall i in 1549, being then a doctor of 
law, In the reign of queen Elizabeth, he was employed in 
| ſeveral embaſſies to Scotland, France, and Ruſſia; and for his 
ſervices, not only knighted, but preferred to dome conſiders 
| ble places. He died the 8th of June 1590, aged ſixty. We 
have of his, An Account of his Embaſſage to the Emperor 
of Ruſſia, anno 1568,” Remitted into the firſt volume of 
Hakluyt's Voyages, Lond. 1598. and, Inſtructions given to, 
and Notes to be obſerved by, certain perſons, for the 
« ſearching of the ſea and. border of the coaſt, from the 
&« River Pechora to the Eaſtwards, anno 1 588.” | 


RAPHAEL, an illuſtrious painter of Italy, was born 
at Urbin, on Good Friday 1483. His father was an ordinary 
painter: his maſter Pietro Perugino. Having a penetrating: 
underſtanding, as well as à fine genius for painting, he ſoon 
perceived, that the perfection of his art was not confined to 
Perugino's capacity; and therefore went to Siena, in order to 
advance himſelf. Here Pinturrichio got him to be employed 
in making the cartoons for the pictures of the library; but 
% had arcoly finiſhed one, before he was tempted to re» 

i W323 - A move 


olp wrote a gratulatory poem to him, which is eG 
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RAPHAEL. 


move to Florence: by the great noiſe, which Leonardo da Vin: 
cis and Michael een works made at that time. As ſoon 
as he had conſidered the manner of thoſe illuſtrious painten, 
he reſolved to alter his own, which he had learned of Peru- 
gino. His pains and care were incredible ; and he ſucceeded 
accordingly. He formed his guſto after the ancient ſtatues 
and bas reliefs, which he deſigned a long time with extreme 
application; and, beſides this, he hired people i in Greece and 
Italy, to deſign for him all the antique pieces that could be 
found. Thus, he raiſed himſelf preſently to the top of his 
profeſſion. By the genera] conſent of mankind, he is ac- 
knowledged to have been the prince of modern painters, and 
is oftentimes ſtiled the divine Raphael; as if, for the inimi- 
table graces of his pencil, and for the excellence of his genius, 
be bad ſomething more than human in his compoſition. . He 
, ſurpaſſed, ſays a connoiſſeur, all modern painters, becauſe 
she poſſeſſed more of the excellent parts of painting than any 


Lond 6 other ; and it is believed, that he equalled the ancients, ex- 


6 cepting that he deſigned not naked bodies with ſo much 
« learning as Michael Angelo: but his guſto of defign' is 
« purer, and much better. He painted not with ſo good, 6 
6 full, and ſo graceful a manner, as Corregio ; nor has he 
&« any thing of the contraſt of the lights and ſhadows, or ſo 
« ſtrong and free a colouring, as Titian : but he had without 
& compariſon a better diſpoſition in his pieces, than either 
«© Titian, Corregio, Michael Angelo, or all the reſt of the 
«© ſucceeding, painters to our days. His choice of attitudes, 
& of heads, of ornaments, the ſuitableneſs of his drapery, his 
„ manner of deſigning, his varieties, his contraſts, his ex- 
« preſſions, were beautiful in perfection; but above all, he 
e poſſeſſed the graces in ſo advantageous a manner, that he 
es has never ſince been aqualled by any, other.“ 

But Raphael was not only the beſt painter in the world, but 
perhaps the beſt architect alſo; he was at leaft ſo admirable 2 
one, that Leo X, charged him with the building St. Peter's 
church at Rome. He was one of the handſomeſt and belt 
tempered men living : ſo that, with all theſe natural and ac- 
quired accompliſhments, i it cannot be wondered, that he was 
not only beloved in the higheſt degree by the popes Julius IL 
and Leo X. at home, but admired and courted by all the prince 


and 


4 DEP? he.” 
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nd ates of Europe. Henry VIII. 1 


ooer to England. He 154 8 in the greateſt ſtate and ſplendor 
| imaginable, moſt of the eminent maſters in his time being am- 


bitious of working under him; and he never went out, with- 


out 2 crowd of artiſts and en who attended and followed 
him purely through reſpect. Cardinal Bibiano offered him his 
niece in marriage, and Raphael engaged himſelf; but pope 


Leo X, having given him hopes of a cardinal's hat, he made | 


no haſte to marry her. His paſſion for the fair ſex deftro) 

him in the flower of his age ; for one day, after he had aban- 

| doned himſelf to exceſſive venery, he was ſeized with a fever; 

and, concealing the true cauſe of his diſtemper from his phyſi. 

cians, he was ſuppoſed to be improperly treated, and fo cat- 

ried off, He died upon his birth-day 1520, when he had 


juſt compleated his 37th year. Cardinal Bembo wrote his 


| epitaph, which is to be ſeen upon his tomb in the church of the 


Rotunda at Rome, whers/! he was buried, Here are two | 


lines of it: 


lle hic eſt Riel timuit quo ſoſpite vinci _ _ 
Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori. 


Raphael had many ſcholars ; but Julio Romano was his 4 
vorite, becauſe he did him ae credit. Pouſſin uſed to ſay 
of Raphael, that, he was an angel compared with the 
modern painters, but an aſs in compariſon of _ ancients : 4 
but all ſuch Ne are eee = 


RA PIN ( Gm ) a French jut, famous for his 
ſkill in claffical learning, was born at Tours in 1621, and en- 
tered into the ſociety at eighteen years of age. He taught 
polite literature for nine years: he made it his particular ſtu- 
dy, and ſhewed by ſome Latin productions, that he was able 
| to write on the fineſt ſubjects with great art and eloquence. 
He excelled in Latin poetry, and publiſhed various pieces in 
it: the principal of which was, his Hortorum libri quatuor ; 
a work, which has been much admired and applauded,” It 


was firſt printed in 4to. at Paris 1665, and afterwards re- 


printed in 12mo. with alterations and corrections by the au- 
thor. An Engliſh verſion of it was made and publiſhed at 

| London in 1673, 810, by John Evelyn, eſq; and again, in 
H3 1706p 
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pinky Mr. Jenin Gee t Joſe college in Cambridge, 


All his Latin poems, conſiſting of odes, epitaphs, ſacred 
and theſe four books upon Gardens, were collected 
20d publiſhed at Paris 1681, in two volumes 12mo. He ap. 
plied himſelf afterwards to write in French, and Cs 
very well in that language. He wrote in it ſeveral treatiſes 
upon polite literature, and upon pious ſubjects, which met 
with a very favorable reception from the publick. The trea- 
tiſes on polite literature, having been publiſhed at various 
times, were collected and publiſhed in 1684, in two volumes 


Ato, at Paris; and at Amſterdam, in two volumes 8vo. in 


1686. They. were tranſlated into Engliſh by Baſil Kennet 
and others, and publiſhed in 1705; in two volumes 8vo. un- 
der the title of the Critical Works of Monſ. Rapin.“ 
The firſt volume contains a compariſon between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero for eloquence, Homer and Virgil for poetry, 
Thucydides and Livy for hiſtory, Plato and Ariſtotle for 
philoſophy the ſecond, are reflections on eloquence, on 

Ariſtotle's poetry, on hiſtory, on philoſophy. Rapin's acer. 
deſign in this work was, as he tells us himſelf, to reſtore 2 
good taſte among the ingenious, which had been ſomewhat 


8 corrupted by a ſpirit of profound erudition, that had reigned 


in the preceding age: and indeed he was not altogether un- 
qualified for the attempt; for he is a writer, as Mr. Bayle 
obſerves, who ſeems to have had more good taſte and delicacy, 
than depth of erudition, He was not however wanting in 
learning ; and, although many things are looſely ſaid by him, 
and ſome that may deſerve critical animadverſion, yet his work 

abounds with excellcnt materials, and upon the whole i is both 


uſeful and entertaining. 


He died at Paris the 27th of Oktober, 1687 3 and his 6% 


gium, written by father Bouhours, was - publiſhed the month 
following. He is there repreſented, and there is reaſon to 


think deſervedly, as poſſeſſed of the fineſt qualities, that can 
adorn a man of probity and a good chriſtian, We find there, 


among other particulars, that zeal for the honor of his ſociety 


. made him undertake, above twenty years before, an Hiſtory 


of Janſeniſm. Father Rapin was a dangerous adverſary of 


that — and attacked them on their weakeſt ſide in ee, 


work, publiſhed in 1658, under the title of, Diſſertatio d 
" _ 


nova doctrina, ſeu Waasen n 3 He had a 
great quarrel with father Vavaſſor, ho wrote againſt his 


Reflections on Ariſtotle's Poetics; yet pretended to be igno- 
rant, as there was no name to them, that Rapin was the au- 


thor. Rapin had ſaid, in thoſe reflections, that © it is ſo 
« unuſual 2 thing for an author to write good epigrama, 
« that any perſon may be ſatisfied with making a few in his 
«whole life.” Now, ſays Menage, who relates this anec- 


dote, as Vavaſſor had wrote two large books of epigrams, / 


« he was not pleaſed with Rapin for this ſaying ; and this 


« prompted him to write againſt that facher : I er 
66 aces r 6 from maden n | 


4 


RAPIN: DE irn x. aur 0 an eminent hiſto- 
| rian of France, was born at Caſtres in Languedoc the 2 5th 


of March 1661. His family was originally from Savoy, and 
is ſuppoſed to have removed into France, upon embracing | 
| the proteſtant religion. Philibert de Rapin, great grandfa- 
ther to our author, fell a martyr to his zeal for proteſtantiſm; 


catholics, and particularly to that of the parliament of Tou- 


louſe, that his head was ſtruck off in 1568 by a ſentence of 


| theirs, at the very time that he came by the king's order to 
have the treaty of peace regiſtered there, Father Daniel in- 
deed paſſes over this fact in ſilence; and his reaſon is ſup- 
poſed to have been, that he might make the more odious 
the diſturbances raiſed by the Huguonots afterwards in the 
country about Toulouſe: whereas what they did was in re- 
| verige of Philibert's death, as appeared from the ſoldiers wri- 
ting with coals, on the ruins of the houſes they had burned,' 
„Vengeance for Rapin's death,” James de Rapin, lord of 
| Thoyras, was our author's father. He applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law, and was an advocate in the chamber 
| of the edit of Nantes above fifty years. Theſe chambers 
| were courts of judicature erected in ſeveral towns of France, 


in behalf of the Huguonots; the judges whereof were half 
of the reformed, and half of the Roman catholic, religion. 
| Janede peliſſon, his wife, was daughter to a counſellor of 

the chamber of Caſtres, and ſiſter to the famous George and 

FU Peliſſon: this wy; after having been confined a good 
H 4 „ 


which expoſed him ſo. much to the indignation of the Roman E 
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_ profeſſion of advocate for that of arms, He had before given 


father did not abſolutely deny his requeſt, but gave him ſuch 
an anſwer, as ſerved to prolong the tim?. This ſtate of un» 


plicd himſelf heartily to the ſtudy of mathematics and muſic, 


abbé of diſtinguiſhed quality; a friend of Mr. Peliſſon, who 


nat knowing what the conſequences might be in that very 
* Critical ſtate of affairs. His ſituation indeed was not at all * him 


while to a convent, was at aft ent by the ap order v | 


Geneva, where ſhe died in the year 1. Wc tin 


Mr. Rapin the hiſtorian was their youngeſt ſon. He . Holland 
educated at firſt under a tutor in his father's houſe, and af. Wheers, t 


terward ſent to Puylaurens, and thence to Saumur. In 1679, bis cou 


he returned to his father, with a deſign to apply himſelf Nis refl 
cloſely to the ſtudy of the law : but before he had made any is nep 


great progreſs, he was obliged, with many other yqung gen- Wlhion in 


tlemen, to commence advocate, upon report of an edi& ſaon' Mithoug 
after publiſhed, in which it was ordered, that no man ſhould Mie did 
have a doctor's degree without having ſtudied five years in Orange 
ſome univerſity, The ſame year the chamber of the edi enſign, 
was ſuppreſſed, which obliged Mr. Rapin's family to remove inguiſl 
to Toulouſe: and the ſtate of the reformed growing every s th 
day worſe, our hiſtorian deſired his father's leave to quit the ¶ ent at 
ick, \ 
This v 
trimen! 
genera 
having 
howev, 
He « 
when | 
in both which he became a good proficient, I; b 

In 1685, his father died; and two months after, the edif to the 
of Nantes being reyoked, Mr. Rapin with his mother and of this 
brothers retired to a country- houſe; and as the perſecutian ecom! 
in a ſhort time was carried to the greateſt height, he and his loway. 
voungeſt brother, in March 1686, departed for England. his ch 
He was not long in London, before he was viſited by a French army, 
All ch; 
introduced him to Mr. Barillon the French ambaſſador. Theſe omm 
gentlemen perſuaded him to go to court, aſſuring him of 2 fa- ter ba 
varable reception from the king; but he declined this honor, WEnglic 


proofs of a military diſpoſition: for he had fought a duel ot 
two, in which he had acquitted himſelf very gallantiy. His 


certainty very much abated his ardor in the ſtudy of the law; 
however, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only; and then ap- 


agreeable to him; for he was perpetually preſſed, upon the lpenſio 
ſubject of religion, by the French catholics then in London, | 
and eſpecially by the abbè, who, though he treated him with WI 


the utmoſt complaiſance, always turned the diſcourſe ta con · Rapin 


troverſy. 
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leers, that was at Utrecht under the command of Mr, Rapin, 
his couſin· german, Mr. Peliſſon, the ſame year, publiſhed, 
kis reſlections on the difference of religions, which he ſent to 
his nephew Rapin, with a ſtrict charge to give him his opi- 
nion impartially of the work: and this was accordingly done, 
although nothing of this kind was found among his papers. 
He did not quit his company, till he followed the prince of 
Orange into England: where, in 1689, be was made an 
enſign, and went to Ireland with that commiſſion... He diſ- 
inguiſhed himſelf ſo at the ſiege of Carrick: fergus, that he 
was the ſame year promoted to a lieutenancy. He was pre- 
ſent at the battle of the Boyne ; and at the ſiege of Lime - 
ick, was ſhot through the ſhoulder with a muſket - ball. 
This wound, which was cured very ſſowly, proved very de - 
trimental to his intereſt; for it prevented him from attending 
general Douglas into Flanders, who was very deſirous of 
having him, and could have done him conſiderable ſervice: 
however, he had a company given him. 
| He continued in Ireland, till the end of the year 16933 
when he was ordered for England without any reaſon aſſign- 
d: but a letter informed him, that he was to be governor. 
to the earl of Portland's ſon, Having never had any thoughts 
of this nature, he could not imagine to whom he owed the 
ecommendation, but at laſt found it to be from lord Gal- 
loway. He immediately went to London, and entered upon 
this charge ; but quitted all hopes of thoſe preferments in the 
army, which ſeveral of his fellow-officers ſoon after attained. 
ul the favor ſhewn him was, that he had leave to reſign his 
ommiſſion to his younger brother, who died in 1719, af- 
ter having been made lieutenant- colonel in a regiment of 
Engliſh dragoons. Indeed the king gave him a penſion of 
tool, per annum, till ſuch time as he ſhould provide for 
him better,” which time never canie: ſo he enjoyed this 
penſion during the king's liſe, aſter which it was taken from 
him, and a poſt of ſmall value given him in its ſtead, _ 
While the earl of Portland was ambaſſador in France, Mr. 
Rapin was obliged to be ſometimes in that kingdom, ſome- 


| ſettled at the — where the young lord reden ng 
learning his exerciſes. While he reſided here in 1699, he 
married: — neither abated fs care of hivpu 
pil, nor hindered him from accompanying him in his travels 
| They began with a tour through Germany, where they matt 
ſome 2E. at Vienna: from hence went into Italy by the way 
-of Tirol, where the mareſchal de Villeroy, at that time pri 
ſoner, gave Mr. Rapin a letter for the cardinal 
when at Venice. Their travels being finiſhed, which put 
an end to his employment, he returned to his family at the 
Hague, where he continued ſome years: but as he found i 
Increaſe, he reſolved to remove to ſome cheap country; and 
accordingly retired in'1707 to Wezel, in the duchy of Cleve 
in Germany, where he employed the remaining years of hi 
life in writing the Hiſtory of England. Though his confi. 
tution was ſtrong, yet ſeventeen years application, for ſo lot 
he was in compoſing this hiſtory,” entirely ruined it. About 
three years before his death, he found himſelf exhauſted, and: 
often felt great pains in his ſtomach : and at length a fever, 
_ with an oppreſſion in his breaſt, carried him off after a week's 
+ illneſs, the 16th of May 1725. He left one ſon and fx 
daughters. He was naturally of a ſerious temper, although 
no enemy to innocent mirth : he loved muſick, and wa 
ſkilled, as we have ſaid, in mathematics, eſpecially in the 
art of fortification, He was maſter of the Italian, Spaniſh 
and Engliſh languages : and had alſo a very competent know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin. He ſpent all his leiſure-hours 
in reading and converſing with ſuch as led a _ life, and 
loved to reaſon and refle on things. 
He lived to publiſh the eighth volume of his hiſtory, which 
ends with the death of Charles I. The two remainjng volume, 
whick bring the hiſtory down to the proclamation of king 
William and queen Mary, came out in 1724. They were 
printed at the Hague in 4to. and has twice been tranſlated 
into Engliſh: by the rev. Nicholas Tindal, A. M. firſt in 
8vo. then in folio; and by John Kelly of the Inner Tem- 
ple, eſqz in two volumes folio. Mr. Tindal has given a con- 
tinuation of Mr. Rapin's hiſtory to the year 1760, and- has 


added uſeful notes to the whole, When Mr, Rapin firlt ſet 
about 


1 he 64 an Wot gat 
tory of England: but curioſity and much leiſure led him on 


y II. and then, when he was upon the point of 

particular manner, than at firſt he intended. This was Mr. 
Rymer s Collection of Public Acts, which began to be pub- 
1708, ſix volumes in folio were compleated, which were af- 
terwards increaſed to ſeventeen, and then to twenty, The 
Jord Halifax, 2 great promoter of this noble work, ſent the 


| lent them our author, as long as he had occaſion 
for them. That he did actually uſe this collection, appears 


volumes, except the firſt, which was done by Le Clerc:: in 


out, a well - connected ſeries of events to which they relate, 
nd the uſe to be made of them in clearing up the hiſtory of 


from thence been tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh. Mr. 
Rapin alſo, to let us fee what a thorough knowledge he had 
f our parties and factions in England, publiſhed in 1717 a 


the Tories:“ which is ſubjoined to his Hiſtory, and has 
ikewiſe been tranſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh. | 


pin for the beſt hiſtory of itſelf which has yet appeared; z 
* and the only impartial one of a nation, wherein few write 
* without being aQuated by the ſpirit of party.” It was eaſy 
o exceed all the hiſtorians before him; ſince, beſide the ad- 
antages in common with them, which he did not fail to 
make the ſtricteſt uſe of, he was ſupplied with a new and 


his ſpirit of moderation has made him obnoxious to the i in- 


: al. 


— as they came out, to the famous Le Clere; who -_. 


which abridgment we have all the important acts pointed 


ittle treatiſe entitled, A Diſſertation on the Whigs and 


Voltaire has obſerved, hays & England is indebted to Ra- 


ere and the men of wit and vivacity are apt to 
e eee and 


RAW. 
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tom one ſtep to another, till he came to the reign- of: Hen | 
MAE e aſſiſtance came forth, which not only OT | 
him to continue his hiſtory, but to do it in a more full ang 


liſhed at the expence of the government about 1706, In | 


f:om the pains he took exactly to abridge the whole ſeventeen 


ngland, This Abſtract lies ſcattered up and down in the 
ſeveral volumes of Le Clerc's Bibliotheque Choiſee; and has 


Siecle de 
Louis XIV, _ 
Tom, 11, 


rich fund of materials from Rymer's Foedera, Nevertheleſs, _ 
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"i AWL E G H 1 (Sir Warren): o ory as. — himſelf 04 


his name, Ralegh, an illuſtrious Engliſhman, was deſcendel 
from an ancient family in Devonſhire, and was the for d 
Walter Ralegh, eſq; of Fardel, near Plymouth, by a third 
wife. , Mr. Ralegh, upon his laſt marriage, had retired'to; 
farm called Hayes, in the pariſh of Budley; and there { 
Walter was born in 1 552. After a proper education x 


ſchool, he was ſent to Oriel college in Oxford about 1568, 


where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. by great force of naturi 
parts, and an uncommon progreſs in academical learning: 
but ambition prompting him to purſue the road to fame in 
active life, he made a ſhort ſtay only at Oxford, Queen 
Elizabeth ſending forces to aſſiſt the perſecuted: proteſtants a 
France in 1569, fir Walter went among them a gentlema 
volunteer; and was engaged for ſome years doubtleſs in mi. 
Leary affairs, of which however we do not know the pari- 
culars. In 1576, we find him in London, and exerciſing 


his poetical talents; for we have of his a commendatoy 


poem prefixed among others to a ſatyr, called The Ste 
“ Glaſs,” publiſhed this year by George Gaſeoine, a poet of 
thoſe times. Sir Walter reſided in the Middle- Temple, bu 


with no view of ſtudying the law; for he declared expreſij 
at his trial, that he had never ſtudied it. On the. contrary, 
his mind was ſtill bent on military glory; and he had op- 


portunities enough of indulging his ruling paſſion, He went 
in 1578. to the Netherlands with the forces which were ſent 
againſt the Spaniards, . n 1579, when Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
who was his brother by his mother's ſide, had obtained a pe- 
tent of the queen, to plant and inhabit ſome northern part 
of America, he engaged in that adventure; but returned ſoon 


aſter, the attempt proving unlucceſsful,, In 1589, he waa 
Captain in the wars of Ireland; and the year after, one of 
the commiſfoners for the government of Munſter i in che ab- 

ſence of the carl of Ormond. 


At his 1cturn home, he was introduced to court; and, 4s 
Fuller relates, upon. the following occaſion. Her majeſty, 
taking the air in a walk, ſtopped at a plaſhy place, in doubt 
whether to go on; when Ralegh, dreſſed in a gay and gen- 


| tee] habit of thoſe times, immediately caſt off and ſpread hi 
| nes 
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P 
new pluſh cloak on the ground; on which her majefty gently 


agb always made a very elegant 'appearance; as well in 
che ſplendor of attire, as the politeneſs of addreſs : having a 
rd : 


good preſence, in. a handſome and well · oompacted perſon; a 
ſtrong natural wit, and a better judgment; with a bold and 
plauſible tongue, whereby he could ſet out his parts to the 5 
beſt advantage: and theſe being all very engaging advocates 0 
for royal favor, eſpecially in a female ſovereign, it is no won 
der, that he advanced apace in it. In 1583, he ſet out with 
fir Humphry Gilbert, in his expedition to Newfoundland ; but 
within a few days was obliged to return to' Plymouth, his - 3 
ſhip's company being ſeized with an infetious diſtemper; and 3 
Gilbert was drowned in coming home, after he had taken 4 
of that country. Theſe expeditions however be- 
ing things that Ralegh had a ſtrong paffion for, nothing diſ- 
couraged him ; and in 1584, dbtaining letters patents for 
diſcovering unknown countries, he ſet ſail to America, and 
diſcovered the country of Wigandacoa, which queen Eliza- 
beth changed into that of Virginia. 
Upon his return, he was elected member of parliament *' 
| for Devonſhire, and ſoon after was knighted. In 1585, he 
appears ſeyeral ways engaged in the laudable improvements _ F- 
of navigation: for he was one of the collegues of the fellpw- »*N 
Wy ſhip for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, The ſame „ 
ber, he ſent his own fleet upon a ſecond voyage to Virginia, 
b and then upon a third. We muſt not forget, that it was 9 
BY fir Walter's colony in Virginia, who firſt brought tobacco tos „ 
England; and that it was ſir Walter himſelf, who firſt brought — 
this herb in requeſt among us. Queen Elizabeth was not 
backward in promoting the advantages, which were promiſed 
by the traffic of this herb: but her Scotch ſucceſſor, James I. 
| beld it in ſuch abomination, that he uſed his utmoſt endea-' | 
vors to explode the uſe of it among his ſubjects. About the King | 
ſame time, our knight was made ſeneſchal of Cornwall, and IG , 
lord warden of the Stannaries. In effect, he was now grown « blaſt te 
ſuch a favorite with the queen, that they, who had at firſt „ 3 
been his friends at court, began to be alarmed ; and, to pre- and his 
vent their own ſupplantation, reſolved to project his. This 1804, for 
however was little regarded by him; and he conſtantly at- laying a du- 
1 | tended 3 
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| him, 1586, in parliament ; where among other weighty 


fedtion ran towards Virginia; and, in 1587, he ſent three 


. him, and entitled, . Colin Clout's come home again.” In 


- ed figure, as appears from ſeveral of his printed ſpeeches, 
ple; and ſomewhat obnoxious to the clergy, not only on 


taken from the Church. His enemies knowing this ventured 


idem reſponſio, In this piece the writer, who was the je- 
| ſuit Parſons, inveighs againſt fir Walter Ralegh's © School 
of Atheiſm ;” inſinuating, that he was not content with 

25 rc but had ſet up for a doctor in his faculty. | 


1 41 1 0 


tended his public charge and employments, whether ; in town 
or country, as occaſions required. Accordingly, we fig 


concerns the fate of Mary queen of Scots was determine, 
in which he probably concurred. But the ſtream of his x. 


ſhips upon a fourth voyage thither. In 1 568, he ſent ano 
ther fleet upon a fifth voyage to Virginia; and the ſame yen 
did great ſervice in deſtroying the Spaniſh Armada, ſent ty 
invade England. He thought proper now to make an af. 
ſignment to divers gentlemen and merchants of London, for 
continuing the plantation of Virginia to Engliſhmen. This 
aſſignment is dated March the 7th, 1588-9, 

In April 1589, he accompanied Don Antonio, the ex- 
pelled king of Portugal, then in London, to his dominion, 
when an armament was ſent to reſtore him; and, in his u. 
turn to England the ſame year, touched upon Ireland, where 
he viſited Spencer the poet, whom he brought to England, 
introduced into the queen's favor, and encouraged by his 
own patronage, himſelf being no inconſiderable poet. Spencer 
has deſcribed the circumſtances of fir Walter's viſit to him 
in a paſtoral, which about two years after he dedicated to 


1592, he was appointed general of an expedition againſt the 
Spaniards at Panama, We find him ſoon after this very ac- 
tive in the houſe of commons, where he made a diftinguiſh- 


In the mean time, he was no great favorite with the peo- 


account of his principles, which were not thought very or- 
thodox, but becauſe he poſſeſſed ſome lands, which had been 


to attack him; and, in 1593, he was aſperſed with atheiſm, 
in a libel againſt ſeveral minifters of ſtate, printed at Lyons 
with this title, Elizabetha Reginz Angliz Edictum, promul- 
gatum- Londini, Nov. 29, 1591; & Andr. Philopatris ad 


Cons 


4 


 _RAWLEGH 


Oſborn accounts for this aſperſion thus: . Ralegh, ſays he, 
« was the firſt, as I have heard, who ventured to tack about, 


« who, upon the diſcovery of ſo apparent an error as a torrid 
4 zone, intended to proceed in an inquiſition'after more ſo- 
'« lid truths ; till the mediation of ſome, whoſe livelihood 
« Jay in hammering ſhrines: for this ſuperannuated ſtudy, 
« poſſefſed queen Elizabeth, that ſuch a doQrine was againſt 
God no leſs than her father's honour ;- whoſe faith, if he 


« upon ſhe chid him, who was, by his own confeſſion, 
« eyer after branded with the title of atheiſt, though a known 
« aſſertor of God and providence.” That he was ſuch an 
afſertor, has been univerſally allowed; yet Mr. Wood not 
only comes into the unfayorable opinion of his principles, but 
| pretends to tell us, from whom he imbibed them. 
About the ſame time, 1593, Ralegh bad an amour with a 
beautiful young lady, Elizabeth, daughter of fir Nicholas 
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terribly, Ralegh was confined for ſeveral months ; and, when 
ſet at liberty, forbidden the court. However, he afterwards 


the object of his affection; and he always lived with her in 
the ſtricteſt conjugal harmony. While he lay under this diſ- 


America; and ſending firſt an old experienced officer to take 
certain informations concerning it, he went thither himſelf in 
1595, deſtroyed the city of San Joſeph, and took the Spaniſh 


coveries in Guiana, which was printed in 1596, 4to- and 
afterwards inſerted in the third volume of Hakluyt's v 
The ſame year, he was appointed one of the chief com- 


ſeating the treaſonable deſigns of the earl of Eſſex, with 
whom he had long been at variance; and lived in full hap- 


— 


« owned any, was grounded upon ſchool-divinity. Where- 


Throgmorton, an able ſtateſman and ambaſſador z and won 
her heart, even to the laſt favor. This offending the queen 


made the moſt honourable reparation he could, by marrying 


governor, Upon his return, he wrote a diſcourſe of his diſ- 


manders in the expedition to Cadiz; and was afterwards rear- 
admiral in the iſland voyage. He had a great ſhare in de- 


pineſs and honor during queen Elizabeth's teign: but his 
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« and fail aloof from the beaten track of the ſchools 3 ans and _ 
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grace at court, he projected the diſcovery and conqueſt of | 
the large, rich, and beautiful empire of Guiana in South 
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ſun fet at ble denke which happened. the al or Mary 


_ |» Upon the acceſſion of king James, he loſt his intereh l 
court 3 was ſtripped of his preferments; and even accuſed, 
tried and condemned for high treaſon. Various cauſes hays 
deen aſſigned for this ſtrange reverſe of fortune. In the fr 
place, it has been obſerved, that the earl of Eſſex infuſe] 
prejudices againſt him into king James; and after the earl 
death, there were circumſtances implying, that ſecretay 
Cecil did the like. For though Cecil and Ralegh joinel 
againſt Eſſex, yet when he was overthrown, they divided, 
Thus, when king James came to England, fir Walter pre 
ſented to him a memorial, wherein he reflected upon Ceci 
in the affair of Eſſex; and vindicating himſelf, threw the 
whole blame upon the other. He farther laid open, at the 
end of it, the conduct of Cecil concerning Mary queen d 
Scots, his majeſty's mother; and charged the death of tha 
unſortunate princeſs on him: which however had no effel 
upon the king, and only irritated Cecil the more againſt Ra. 
legh. But what ſeems alone ſufficient to have incenſed the 
king againſt Ralegh, was, his Joining with that party of 
Engliſhmen, who, in regard to the inveterate feuds betwen 
England and Scotland, deſired the king might be obliged u 
articles, in relation to his own countrymen. However, we 
are told, that the king received him for ſome weeks with 
great kindneſs ; but it could only be for ſome weeks : for on 
the 6th of July 1603, he was examined before the lords of 
the council at Weſtminſter, and returned thence a private 
priſoner to his own houſe. He was indicted at Staines the 
21ſt of September, and not long after committed to the: 
Tower of London; whence he was carried to Wincheſter, 
tried there the 1 — of November, and condemned to die, 
That there was ſomething of a treaſonable conſpiracy againſ 
the king, was generally believed ; yet it never was ' proved 
that he was engaged in it: and perhaps the beſt means to, 
clear him may be the very trial, upon which he was con- 
demned; wherein the barbarous partiality and foul language 
of the attorney- general Coke broke out ſo glaringly, that he 
was expoſed for it, even upon the public theatre. Aſter 
this, Ralegh was kept near a month at Wincheſter, in daily 
expectation 


— 


RN AW LCN 
of death; and, dat he enpec ted, othing le 
din (rom. a letter he wrote te hig wife, ich s nted 
among. his works. SOVIET - Ax ear rout: fi g rer S 4 1 54g N + 
Being reprieved,: he was committed priſaner ce Tens 4 
of London, where he Jay a great | 
ling with him, And bringing him another. ſon,, 
rews within the year- His eſtate 3 
vim, but taken-againg end iven tte the king'a.mivieg:Ro- 
ben Car, afterwards eart1of-Somenieti; :Relegh found. a great 
friend in Henry, the king? 
cure him his. .eftate,- and bad near)y- 
bopeſul and diſcerping.prinee dying” in 10 g, Al ii views 
were at an end. The prince is reported in have ſaide that 
«no king but his father would len ſuch n bird. in a cage.” 
During his confinement; de deveged. the name | 
tes and-writing 4 - | 


„ a coliegian, than a .captive3 44 a 
ſtudent. in a library, OCT _ 
wings have boon divided inc die ae 
maritimal, geographical, political, philoſophical 
cal. But how elsbersteiy f — io. 
allowed by others to be written, he looked on them only a 
vi en REY | fallies/ from bis grand work, 4 The hif- 
« tory of the world 1 the firſt; volume, of which. was publiſh- 
- folio, d 
„ | ; 


I 7 RÞ,, - ww 0c. yYw ew wa, Th ©» 


<> 


vine by iy 


5 een. 
en e Jay them aſide by che death. of prince 
Henry, to whom they. were diredies :. and if we houldallow: | 
bis mind might change, yet the courſe of dla life afterwards | 
leſt no room for; any ſuch pero „be merit of this. 


eldeſt ſony. who: labored"to;pro-- 
offo@ed it : but chat 


his pen at this N meighty,. that one % | 


work 1s 6s; . | 
IT Eu it of a pol upon it ſerve | 


Felton's 
Diſſertation 
on the Claſ- 
ſics, p · 216. 
1730. 


e e 


for, 5b it really ie, e 


er but one adventurous as his own, durſt have whdettaken 


et ee llencies of the beſt, is ſir Walter's peculiar praiſe, Hy 


_ 46: that had he. attempted the hiſtory of his on country ur 


2 the preſent age.“ as 


dation for that opinion, ſince king James is known to hive 


di July 1817. In che mean time his deſign, being betray- 
cite the Spaniards, was defeated ; and his eldeſt fon Walter 
being killed by the Spaniards at St. Thome, the ton vn 


* R 
ä 
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udgment of mankind in gens 
ir Walter Rulegh's'Hj of the World is a work of 
& fg vaſt 2 compaſs, ſuch. endleſs variety,” that no geniuy 


achat great deſigh. " Ide not apprehend, ſays he, any gta 
64 difleulty in collecting, and common - placing an univerſi 
hiſtory from the whole body of hiſtorians ; that is 

ee hut mechanic labor: but to digeſt the —— authors in 
cis mind, to take in all their majeſty, ſtrength and beauty, 
<< raiſe the ſpirit of meaner hiſtorians, and to equal all de 


« fille 4 the moſt perfeQ, the happieſt; and moſt beauti 
et of the age he wrote in, majeſtic, clear and manly; 11 

4#ppears every where ſo ſuperior, #ather than unequi, 
<6 his fubje&, that the ſpirit of Rome end Athens ſeem 
© to be breathed into his work. To conclude, his adrhirable 


<6. perſotmanee in ſuch n prodigious undertaking Thewth 


«his own times, he would have equalled even Livy and 
Tpuecydides: and the annals of queen Elizabeth by his yen 
<< hall been the brighteſt g lory of her reign, and would hate 
<6-yranſimitted his r 65 the fadard eee ch eren 


Some have fancied, age the e mr this oa pro 1 
his releaſoment from the Tower; but there ſeems little foun- 


ewpreſſed ſome diſlike to it. But whatever procured it, 
no doubt it was his money that did, the mine - adventure to 
Guiana was made uſe of to the king; und we find him ac 
taally abroad the 2 5th of March 1615. In Auguſt, be n- 
ceived" totnmiſfion from the king to go and explore the 
golden mines at Guiana; but did ore off from 


ATF 


E 


. 


J 


burnt by captain Keymis, who, being reproached by*fir Wal. 
ter for his il conduct in this affair, killed himſelf, Upon 
this, the Spaniſh ambaſſudor Gundamor, making heavy com- 

plaimts to the king, a proclamation was publiſhed immediately 


againſt Ralegh'and „ and — pn 


. 


To R A WL E 8 = 
went in en exemplary manner.” 'Ralegh landed n Plymouth 
in July 1618 ; and, though he heard the court was exuſper-' 
— > he Spaniſh ambaffader 
He was arreſted - wary owns finds 

— that * A c repen 
of not having made his eſcape, while he had it in his power. 
He attem it, aſter he Was conſined in the Tower, bat 
us ſeized in a boat upon the Thames. it was foum haws 
ever, that his life could not be touched for any thing which 
had been done at Guiana: therefore a privy ſeal was ſent is 
the judges, forthwith to order exeouiuon; in conſequence of 


his former attainder. This manner of Men dere. . 


extra- judicial at firſt ; but at length he wie: 
ber che a8th, to the King's Bench ber at Weſtminkter, W — 
there aſked, if he could ſay any thing, why execution ſhould 
not be awarded | To this he ſaid; that “ he hoped the 
* judgment he received to die ſo long ſince could not now: 

ebe firained to take away his life; ſince; by his majeſty's 
%,commiſſion for his late voyage, it was implied to be re- 
© ſtored, in giving him pbwor as marſhal upon the life and 
« death of others: and of this he had been aſſured: by | ſir 
Francis Bacon, then lord keeper, when he expreſſed ſome 
ſollicitude for a pardon. in form, before he ſet fail for Qui- 
aha This notwithſtanding, ſentence of death was paſſed 
upon him, and he was beheaded the next day in Old Palace 


yard, when he ſuffored his fate} with great magnanimity : 
His body was interred in St. Margaret's Weltmintter 3 but 
his head was preſerved by his family many years, "The pu- 


ting this great and uneommon man to death ihus inj 


to pleaſe the Spaniards, m the higheſt offence then; und ar at's 
neral.indignation-ever fince. Bis 
ſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of certain errors in James 1f's-reigng ö 


| has been mentioned 


proceeds thus:; beſides theſe public acting, king James 
« ſuffered much, in the opinion of all people, by his ſtrange 
« way of uſing one of the greateſt men of that age, fir Wal- 
« ter Ralegh ; againſt whom the proceedings at firſt were 
t cenſured,” but the Jaſt part of hem was thought both bars 
© barous and'HHegal.” And alittle farther :' the firſt con- 
* demnation-of him was very black; but che executing him 
Mr nas. e an employment that had 
12 


« been 


113 


» firmly roſolved to go to Lon- 
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* 


| W. 
35 n given bim, was counted bar ro 
«to the Spaniards,” //, | En 

Sir Walter was tall, to the height of fix feet, well ſhaped, wa 
and-not too Nendar.z/ his hair of a dark colour, and full; and | 1. 


+ ſacrificing him 165 


47 At, 


the features and form of his face ſuch, as they appeas before -P 
the laſt edition. of his hiſtory in 1736. His taſte in dreſs, Py 


both civil and military, was magnificent. Of the latter Py” 


ſort, his armour was ſo rare, that we are told part of it wa en 
for its curioſity preſerved in the Tower: and his civil ward He 


robe was: richer, his cloaths being adorned with jewels of pes] 


great value. The truth is, the richneſs and rareneſs- of his whil 


apparel was made matter of reproach to bim; but, thou non 


he was undoubtedly. pleaſed with the diſtinction, he was fa dunn 


from 


it the end of his ambition: for how much he my 


excelled in arms abroad, counſel at home, and letters in ge- Kill. 


RAY; or WRAY. (em) an. eminent « Englich as ling, 


** 


neral, ey and: 1 8 own __—_ have an ab , 4 br 
notorious. * 
The beſt iden of bis Higory ofthe World is they uh mis 
liſhed by Oldys, in two vols. folio, A collection of his ſmaller i wet 
| er e colleted * A erg ee in twoi ” ſelf 1 


tural philoſopher, was the ſon of a blackſmith at Black-Not- ly th 
ley, near Braintree in Eſſex ; and was born there the 29th Mr. 
He was bred a ſcholar at Braintree pon, 
ſchoal ; and ſent from thence, in 1644, to Catherine Hall FY 
in Cambridge. Here he continued about a year and three enter 


of November, 1628. 


1 


quarters, and then removed, ſor ſome reaſon or other, to Ti · bim 
nity College: with which, ſays. Derham, he was after- | 
wards much pleaſed, becauſe in Catherine Hall they chief) 
addicted themſelves to diſputations, while in Trinity the po- 
liter arts and ſciences were principally minded and'cultivated. 
Hle took the degrees in arts, and was choſen. fellow of hi 
college; and the learned Duport, famous. for his -{kill-in 
SGreek, who had been his tutor, uſed to ſay, chat the chief 
of all his pupils, and to whom he eſteemed none of the ref 
comparable, were Mr. Ray and Dr, Barrow, who were of the 
| ſame ſtanding. In 1651, he was choſen the Greek leQure! 


of * college; in 1155. the mathematical lecturer; in 


1655 


Fel, K 4 1 
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675 humanity reader: which three” appolhtinents as. 
1 IN tation he had acquired in chat early period of 5% 
life, for his n in languages, polics: licexature, and” ; the 


Didiths his benefinthins in the dan le „he acquitted hilt: 
ſelf honourably as a tutor and ee r 911 preaching and 


<0 Be” 


_- 


church, were then uſually performed by perſons not ordained, 
He was not affected with the fanaticiſm of the times, but A. 
tinguiſhed himſelf by preaching ſound and ſenſible divigity, 
while the generality filled their ſermons, with enthuſſiaſm an 
nonſenſe. His favorite fludy, and what indeed made the, thief” 
buſineſs of his life, was the univerſal hiſtory of nature, 2 and 
ee works of God! and in this he acquired great and exad 
He publiſhed, in 1660, a Catalogue of the Cam- 
4 Lake Plants,“ in order to promote the ſtudy of botany, 
which was then much neglected; and the good. reception 
this work met with, encouraged him to proceed further in 
f theſe ſtudies and obſervations. © He no longer contented him- 
5 ſelf with what he met with about Cambridge, but extended 
| his purſuits throughout the greateſt part of England and 
Wales, and part of Scotland. In theſe journies of ſimp- 
; ling, though he ſometimes went alone, yet he had common- 
ly the company of ſeveral curious gentlemen, particularly | 
BY Mr. Willoughby, bis pupil Mr. afterwards | Sir , Ne: 
; pon, and Mr. Peter Courthope. 1 „ 
de reftoration of the King,” My. Ray refolved upon 


oe = Wa AM oy 8 ov 


Ex 


entering into holy orders; and wit ordained b y Sanderſon, 

Wt biſhop of Linden; the 23d of December 667. He oh 
we fellow of Trinity college, till the beginning of the 
| Bartholomew act; which, requ iring a ſubſeription againſt 
de folemn league aud covenant, occaſioned Mr. Ray to re. 
WY gn his fellowſhip,” be tefüſing to figntt d e e But 
de reafon of his refuſal was not, as ſame imagined, his, 
| having taken the ſolemn Teague and Nane which he ber, 
ver did, but always thought it an unlawful oath ; but becauſe, 
| | he could not, as be ld, declare for thoſe who had taken the 

wg that ho 1 hay N FO but ts hive, 
| i 
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common. placing, both in the college and in the uniyertty> 25 
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„ R A Y. 
5 Having now, lefe his fellowſhip, and viſited moſt parts of 
hi 2 country, he was minded to ſee what nature afforde 
in farcign parts; and a „ in April 2663, himſelf, 
with Mr. "W; loughby, Mr. Skippon, and Mr, Nathanid 
Ren went oyer from Hs to Calais, and from, thence 
hrough, divers parts, of Europe: which however it is ſuffici 
ent ju 10 to mention, as Mr, Ray himſelf, in 167 3. publiſhed 
the «+ Obſervations” they made in that tour. Towards tbe 
latter end of their Journey Mr. Willoughby. and Mr. [Ray 
arted company; the former paſling through Spain, the lat. 
er from Montpelier through France, into England: where 
. arrived about che beginning of March, 1665-6. He pu- 
ued his philoſophical ſtudies with his uſual attention, and be- 
came ſo diſtinguiſhed, that he was importuned to come into 
the royal ſociety, and was admitted ſellow thereof in Novem- 
ber 1667, Being then ſollicited by dean, afterwards bis 
Wilkins, to tranſlate his Real Character” into Latin, he 
Fonſented; and the original manuſcript of tbat work, read) 
for * preſs, is Aill extant in the library of the e 


Ciet 

| In the ſpring of 1669 Mr. Ray and Mr, Willoughby en- 

ö tered upon thoſe expetiments about the tapping of trees, and 

| tte aſcent and defcent of their ſap; which are publiſhed in 
| the philoſophical trapfactions, and may be met with together 
| Vol, II. * in Mr. Lo Lowthorp' 8 abri gment. Abaut this time, Mr. Ray 
682, began to draw up his o ſervations for public uſe z and one ol 

| the firſt ogy he . 77. upon was, bis ( Collection of Englih 
= - Proverbs This, TJ though ſent to Cambridge to be 
| printed in 1669, yet was not publiſhed till 1672. fle alſo 
: prepared his & C Catalog ve of Engliſh. Plants” for the press, 
| Wich came out in by his humble thoughts, of this and 
his other book, for his nature was modeſt and amiable inthe 

„ degree, ma 87 ſeen in a Latin letter of his to Di. 

« Philoſo- dated Auguſt the 22d 1670, .. In the ſame letter he al 
5 3 5 "takes notice of the 7 4 his name, by leaving out the 
« tween Win the beginning of it; for till the year Footy he bad al- 
2 Ray ways wrote his name Wer: but this. being, he ſays, con- 
% learned traty to the way « of his ee he thereſore reaſſumed the 
a _ name of Ray. In the ſame letter, he mentions ahother 
Fro, by ” thing rejating to himſelf, which was an offer of 200 l. per 
Per ham. annum, 


„ N 
annum, to travel with three; young | adn. 
parts : but the acceptance of this propoſe} not heing conſiſt · 
en with his infixm, ſtate n abi prudent * + 

decline it. 1 k en aer 145% 

In 167 1 Mr, Ames, allied. with a feveriſh baer, 
| which, ended in the yellow jaundice,; but he was cured 
of. ity as he tolls us; * by an infuſion of toner horſe Philoſophi- 
dung with ſaffron in ale. The year after, his intimate 12 3 
telaved, friend Mr, Will ugbby died in the 3yth year of his june 2, 
d Ne Hall 1 in e 60 2 2 1671, 

« infinite and unſpeakable; lo ys * 

« myſelf, his friends, and all good mu 4 There ha — 
been the cloſeſt and ſincereſt kriendchip between Mr, 75 
loughby and Mr. Ray, who were men of ſimilar natutgs and 
taſtes, from the time of their being fellow collegiang, | 
Willoughby not only conßded in My, Ray in his life-time, 
but alſo at his death; for he made him one of the ęxe- 
cutals of his will, and obarged bim with the education of 
his ſons, Francis and Thomas, leaving him alſo for life 60 
per annum. The eldeſt of theſe young gentlemen not 
four. years of age, Mr. Ray, as à faithful truſtee, betoak | 
himſelf to the inſtruction of them; and for their uſe com- ” 
poled his Nomenclator  Claſſicus, which was publiſhed. this | 
very year 1672. Francis, the eldeſt 1 4 ore he was of 

age, the younger became lord Middl of many months 
aſter the. death of Me. Willoughby, Mr. Ray loſt another 
of his beſt friends, biſnop Wilkins; whom he viſited in Lon- 
don the 1 8th, of November, 1672, and found, Teer e 
by a total ſuppreſſion. of urine for eight days... 

As it is natural. far che mind, when is is hurt in one parb 
to leck relief ſrom another; ſo Mr. Ray, having Joſt ſome 
of his beſt friends, and being in 4 poet, 5 deſtitute, 
| conceived thoughts of, mprriage-3 nd acgordingly, in June 

1673, did actually marry 8 af about twenty 

years; of age, the daughter of Mr. Oakeley of Lauston in 

Oxſordihire, Toyards the end of this Icar, came forth 

* Obſeryations  Topographical, Moral, &c.” made in vr 

reign countries; to Which was added his Feen Kjrpir 

um in exteris regionibys obſervatarum: and — * e ſame - 

1. og 4 Collection of BU local ] ons kia: 


whic 
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p. 131, 


ry of the 


e Me: | Oldenborgh) ths fre 
Mr. Ray, which had been ſome time interaitted, nd: ſent 
him letters almoſt every month. Mr. Ray's accounts in 


ties of Le 


theſe letters were publiſhed by Oldenburgh in the philoſophi 


cal tranſactions. Mr. Oldenburgh had a farther view in bi 
frequent correſpondence with Mr. Ray: it was to 
bim with thoſe leading members of the royal ſociety, who 
had agreed to entertain the ſociety with a philoſophical di 
— at their meetings, ſo that the burden might not lie x- 
mong too few of the ethers: Mr. Ray complied, and ac- 
cordingly ſent him a © Diſcourſe concerning Seeds, and the 
«Specific Differences of Plants: wth; Mr. Olden 
tells him, was ſo well received by the preſident and ſellom, 
that they returned him their thanks, and deſired him to let 
them have more of the like favors from him. 
© This year 1674, and part of the next; Mr. Ray ſpentin 
Mr. Willoughby's . Obſervations about Birds” 
fot the preſs :' which however was not publiſhed till _ 
Theſe two gentlemen, finding the hiſtory of nature very im 
perfect, had agreed between themſelves, before their tri 


| beyond ſea, to reduce the ſeveral tribes of things to a me- 


thod, and to give accurate deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſpecies 
from a ſtrict ſurvey of them: and ſince Mr. Willoughby's 
genius lay chiefly to animals, therefore he undertook the 


birds, beaſts, fiſhes, and inſects, as Mr. Ray did the vegets- 


| bles, How they diſcharged each their province, the world 


8 — the firſt things he finiſhed was his Methodus' 
m N 


has ſeePin their works. Old lady Willoughby dying, and 
Mr. Willoughby's Net being 8 6 was wilder Mir Ray's 
tuition, about Wyss he thought it beſt to leave Middleton- 
Hall, and retire with his wife to ſome convenient place : and 
actordingly he removed to Sutton Cofield,” about four miles 
from Middleton. Some time after he went into Eſſex to Fal- 
Borne-Hall, where he continued till June 1679 and then 
made another remove to Black- Notley, his native place. Be- 
ſettled here, and now free from interruptions, he — — 
to reſume” nis wortted labours, particularly in botany : and 


ova, which was publiſhed in 1682. Ton was pew 
paratory 


he * —— > & = 


0 as publiſhed: in . the ſhoved ta 1687, wo} 
the third ſome years after to the compiling this hiſtory, 
many learned and ingenious men gave their helping hands 
particularly Sir Hans Sloane and Ir. Tancred Robinſon, 


„ Mr. Ray. Nor was Mr. Ray lefs 


mindful of Mr. Willoughbyꝰs collections, where there were 
noble, though rude and indigeſted, - materials ʒ but ſpent 


much time and pains in redueing them in order, and fitting 


* for the preſs. He had publiſhed his 'Obſervations 
« ypon Birds“ in 1678 und in 1685, he publiſhed his 
« Hiſtory of Fiſhes :” and though theſe” works were then 
the completeſt in their kinds, yet they loſt much of their 
perſection by the miſcarriage of Ir. Willoughby's and Mr. 

Ray's papers in their travels. They had very accurately 
deſcribed all the birds, fiſnes, &c.- which they jaw, as they 
paſſed through High and Low Germany, eſpecially thoſe "in 


| and upon the Danube and the Rhine; but loſt their accounts 


in their return from thence. This loſs u een 


the philoſophical letters above cited. e 


Though Mr. Ray's health began yy impaired: by years | 
and ſtudy, yet he continued from time to time to give his 
works to the public. He publiſhed in 1688, Paſciculus 
Stirpium Britannicarum; and in 1690, Synopſis Methodien 
Stirpium Britanniearum, which was republiſhed, with great 


amendments and additions, in 1696, but the laſt edition is gr 
that of 1524. Having thus publiſhed many books on ſubz. 


jects, which he took to be ſomewhat foreign to his profeiony 
he at length reſolved to entertain the world like a divine, as - 
well as natural philoſopher ; and with this view ſet Abbt hie 

incomparable Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 

God, which he calls, ( The Wiſdom of "God manifeſted in 
„te Works of the Creation.” The rudiments: of this 
work were laid in ſome college lectures, read in the chapel; 
and ealled eonimon places; which having much refined and 
enlarged, he fitted up for a convenient volume, and publiſh- 
ed in 1691, 8v0, This work meeting with univerſal ap- 
plauſe encouraged bim to publiſn another of a like nature, 
Whoſe foundation was alſo laid at Cambridge in ſome ſer- 
mons, which he had preached beſore the univerſity; 2 


and Cretan plants, which was printed with Rauwolff's try 
vels in 1693 and the year after, publiſhed bis Sylloge Sti. 


publiſhed in 1682, or in bis Hiſtoria Plantarum, Mr. Ry 
began now to be grievouſly, aſſſicted with a continual di. 


cal Letters. 


<4 work,” «56g Soo, Roth theſe. ne youn eee 


iet about and finiſhed a Synopſis of Birds and Fiſhes, , Thi 


_ after Mr, Ray's death, it was publiſhed. by Mr. Derham in 


and amend: his on method; and to draw. it up in à com- 


4 good man, and bad a zeal darf. 
 promoting-of virtue and piety among others; as appentei, 


from tract of practical divinity 
an Holy Liſe,” which he publiſhed.in the year 1700. He 
was a man of excellent parts, and had a ſingular vivacity in 
his ſtile,” whether-he wrote in Latin or Engliſh, which wet 
equally: eaſy to him. This he retained, notwithſtanding bs 
great age and infirmities, to the day of his death ; of hic 


- r 8 — 


« cerning, * 1 * — and —— 2 the 


Soon aftes- heolc pieces came. outs 1 x 
—.— 1 | a was ready for the-preh, 
and publiſhed in June 1693: and having diſpatched, that, hy 


getting into the bookſellers hands, lay ſuppreſſed. for many 
years, and was thought to haue been deſtroyed and bd le but 


1713- He made a catalogue of Grecian, Syrian, Egyptian, 


pium Europearum extra Britanniam. He had afterward 
ſome little conteſts with Rivinus and Tournefort, concen- 


pleter ſorm, than he had uſed in his Methodus Plantann, 


bea, and with very painful ulcers in his legs, which en 
deep into the fleſh,, and kept him waking whole nights; by 
which means he was ſo diſabled, that, as he tells Dr. Tan. 
cred Robinſon, in a letter dated September the Zoth 1698, 
he could not ſo much as walk into the neighbouring fields 
He lived however ſome years with theſe infirmities ; for hi 
death did not happen till January 1704-5 He died the 
eth of that \mongh. at Gn peg * 62096, GM 
own. building- mY 


not: only from bis exemplary life and converſation, but allo 
nity, intitled, . A Perſualive u 
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T8 of friends: a 0 . final leave 3 
you 2s to this world. E look upon myſeif 6 2 dying 
«gas. God requite-your kindnefs exprefied' anyways. to- 
« wards me an bundeed fold: bleſs-yol with a confluence of 
« all, good thin in this world, and eternal life and 9 4 7 
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I: 4 Wee © Fo 674 3 
40 15 ft When you W ien a ſingular ant ' 
« Dr. Hotton, I pray tell him I received his moſt obliging 
« and affectionate letter, ' for Which I return thanks j nde "0 
4 5 el wy i eos notbje- e —_ red 8 e g 
RE AI. (Ciran Viananm a 85) 4 Pente 51 0 
French, was the: ſon of a edunſellar ta the ſenate of Cham- 
betri in Savoy, where he: was horn; but it is dot mentioned 
in what year. He came very young to Frabee, and was 
ſometime a; diſciple of M. de Varillas ; and he aſterwards hom, 5 
dftinguithed himſelf at Paris by feveral i ingenious produe _— 
tions; In 16756, he returned to Chamberri, and went from his works, 
thenee to England with the -ducheſs of Matarine ; but ſoom | 
after came: back to Paris, whete he lived along time; with- 
out title or dignity, intent upon literary purſuits; Hb vetmn ;- 
ed'a ſecond: time to Chamberꝛi in 1092, | and died there che 
ſame year, pretty old, but not in the beſt eircumſtances. 
| He wasa man of great pants and penetration, a lover of the 
ſciences, and particularly fond of hiſtory: which he wiſhed. 
to have ſtudied in 2 very different manner, from what it 
uſually-js 5 not us @ bare recital of facts and ſpesches, but as | 
a picture of human nature under its various modes bi wiſ- 
| dom, ſoly, knavery, and madneſs, He wrote à piece wih 
this view, de Fuſage de V Hiſtoire, Paris: 16%, in rZzmo ; 
Nr a „ 
he 
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jo, be was judged worthy to bes member of the acade- 


17 de Vente en 1678 15 10; „ toriang 
6 ſays Voltaire, but not a 5 Phe Nile of the ( nſdiray 
= of V mit" is cam 7 table to that” of Saluſt : it k is ey ident tbe 


bim“ 186 Jen 2s wick reputation by be Ve 
45 Jeſus Chriſt, publiſhed four years; after,” as he had gainet 
by his Conſpiracy of Venice. He wrote many-other thingy; 
ſome to; illuſtrate the Roman hiftory;''which he bad [made 
his particular ſtudy; ſome upon ſubjects of philoſophy, poli 
tics, and morals; and notes upon the two firſt books of Til 
* 5 letters to Atticus, bf which he made a French tranſlation 
A neat edition of his works was publiſhed at the Hague 
1722, in 5% volumes 12mo, without the letters to A 
cus ; which however were printed in the eto of Pan 
1745, gore, Eg veluches or” and'ſix m0. | 
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'H REAU MUR — enen Hou 
de) a French philoſopher,” was born of a good family in 
1683 at Rochelle, where he was grounded in letters. Then 
he was ſent to Poitiery for philoſophy ; and, in 1699, went 
to Bourges to ſtudy the la-. In the mean time, he hat 
early diſcovered a turn for mathematics and phyſics ;- and he 
. now went to Paris, to eultivate theſe ſciences. 80 early # 


my of ſciences ; and he ſoon juſtified the choice; that ws 


cen made of him by:that ſociety, He made (innumerable 


obſervations, and wrote a great number of pieces, upon the 
various branches of natural philoſophy. His hiſtory of inſech, 
in fix volumes Ito, at Paris, is his capital work, Another 
edition was printed in Holland in twelve vols. 12m He di- 
ed in 175%, not of age, although he was old, but of the 
conſequences of a fall. He is an exact and clear writer; 
and there is an elegance in his ſtile and manner, which ih 
not always to be ſound among thoſe, who have made only 
the ſciences their ſtudy. He is repreſented alſb as a man of 
an amiable compoſition, and with qualities to make him be- 
loved as well as admired. He left a great jon ute 
F 5 
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— were made at Florenes,-f 
Pia, and there was admitted door. in;pbilofophy and me-; 
dicine. His i ingenuity; agd hill in ſtheſe and other ſciences ac: 
quired. bim he Yr reputatian 3. and Ferdinand II, duke of 
Tuſcany, choſe him A. 
ploy did not binder bim from cultivating the Belles Lettres: 

he devoted much of his time, to the. ſtudy, of n 
„and contributed nt 4 little 
lidionary of La Cruſca:. Mr. Menagi 
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ging particulars, Redi way. a lover of learned men, 

and ready to ſerve them in any way be, could: He was, a; 
member of ſeveral academies in. Italy; of Ia Cruſea at Flo- 
rence, of the Gelati at Bologna, and» of the Areadiens at 
Rome. He was ſubject to the falling ſickneſs. in his latter 
years ; yet neither abandoned books, nor his-bufineſs, He 
wrote upon vipers, and upon the generation of inſects ; and 
he compoſed a good deal of poetry, ſome of which he pub - 
liſned himſelf, and ſome was publiſhed after: his death by or- 
der of, the great duke, his maſter. All his writing are in 
Italian; and his language is ſo: fine and pure, that the au- 
thors of the 
ſtandard of perfe&ioni: He died the firſt of March 260. 
His works, . eee ranſlated into 197 any 
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reichen Trans, en illaſtrions aſtrono- 
mer, whoſe real name was Joannes Mullerus, was botm at 


grammar at home, and at twelve years of age ſent to Leip- 
ſie ; here he took a violent turn to aſtronomy, and wiſely 
applied himſelf to arithmetie and geometry, as neceſſary to 
comprehend it rightly. But there us then nobody at Leipſic, 
who could lead him into the depths'of this ſcience; and 


of la Cruſea have oſten cited it a a 


denn Soon ebe en e 5 Mir. 


Konigſberg in Franconia, anno 1436. He was taught his 


14626. Hin faſt Niceron, 
. from whence, he removed to Tom, III. 


f phyſician, ., His conſtant. em- | 


ls compiling the; | 
Origines de 
la Langue: Italienne, acknowledges pimielf obliged to him. 


tani vita a 


Gaſſendo. 


therefore, at fifteen, he removed to Vienna, to ſtudy under 


ne TY who * 
13725 
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gt the requeſt of the ſtudents, explained Alfraganus un 


ae nb | 

read lectures with the higheſt reputation. Greater friend, 
ſhip and affecrivn could not fubſit, than between Regjomon. 
ranus and Pdrbichivs ; ani therefore it is no worider;” tha 

che ſortder old make all eoncelvable progreſs mr the 
© Hitter, © About chat time eurdinal Beſſarion came 10 Vienm, 
eee affairs for the pope; who, being a lover 
of aſtronomy, had begun to mike 4 Latin verſion of Pts 
lemy's Almageft+''but,! net®having: time to go on with it, 
defired Purbachius to continue the work, and for that pitrpol 
to return with him into Italy, In, order to make hitnlel 
maſter of the Greek tongue, which al prefent he knew no- 
thing of. Purbachius gs ie We eee 
provided Regiomontanus. might accompany him, and 

the taſk ; an all things  werb agreed on, hen Purb 

died in 1461. The fcholar of courſe ſucceeded Sor al 
to the defined office, as well as in bis profeflorhip, and 2. 
tended the-cardindl the ſame year to Rome; where the ff 
thing he did was to learn the Greek language, though in the 
menn time he did not neglect to make aſtronomical. obſerys 
tions, and to compoſe various works in that ſcience. The 
cardinal going to Greece ſoon after, Regiomontanus went 
to Ferrera, where he continued the ftudy of the Greek lan- 
guage under Theodore Gaza; who explained to him the 
tent of & „ with the commentaries of Theon: till ut 
length: he became ſo perfect in it, that he could compo 
verſes, and read like a critic, in it. In 1467, he went'to 
Padua, where he became a member of the univerſity ; and, 


Arabian philoſopher. In 1464, he removed to Venice, to 
attend his patron Beſſarion; and, the ſame year, returned 
with him to Rome, where he waged wat with Gedrgu 
T'rapezuntius, whom be had terribly offended, by anime 
vetting on ſume paſſages in his tranſlation. of Theon's'coms 
. mentary. Not long after, being weary of rambling-about 
and having procured a great number of manuſcripts, which 
was one main object of his travels, he returned to Miene 
and performed for ſome time the offices of his 
Afterwards, he went to Buda, at the invitation of Matthias 
Corvinus, the king of Hungary, who was a lover of let 
ters W 
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dye books of Manilius's Aſtronomi In 1474, pope 


Sixtas IV. conceived a defign of r. orming the calendar; 


and ſent for eech to Rome, as the propereſt and 


ableſt perſon "to accompliſh | his purpoſe.” Regi 
nus was very unwilling to interrupt the ſtudies, he was en- 


caged in at Nuremberg; but feceiving great promiſes from 


che pope, who alſo for the preſent named him archbiſnop of 
Ratiſbon, he conſented at length to go. He arrived'at Rome 

m 1475, and died there the year after; not without a lu 
picion of being poiſoned by the ſons of Trapemintips, who 


carried on the enmity begun” by their father: but. Fu Jo | 


Aus relates, that he died of the plague. 5 


He did great ſervice to aſtronomy, as well as bis. 8 


on the confines of Auſtria and Bavaria, in 1423; und edu 
cated at Vienna. Afterwards he viſited the moſt celebrated 
univerſities in Germany, France, and Italy; and found a 
friend and patron in cardinal Cuſa at Rome. Returning to 
Vienna, he was made mathematical profeſſor ;- in which 
office he continued till his death, in 1461. He compoſed a 
great number of pieces, upon mathematical and een 
ſubjects, | e e Written N Giles.” AS, I 15 760 


Purbachius. The latter was born at Peurbach, a town ups 


RE G1 8 K rert sri mens philoſopher; 8 WT 


| great propagator of carteſianiſm, was born in Agendis 163. 


He cultivated the languages and philoſophy under the jeſuns 
# Cahors, and afterwards divinity in the univerſity of thut 
town, being defigned for the church. He made ſo uncom- 


mon a progreſs, that at the end of four years he was offered 


a doftor's degree without the uſual charges; but he did not 


wiel, 
— 


think it became him to accept of it, till he had ſtudied alſo 


in the Sorbonne at Paris. He went thither, but was ſoom 
diſguſted with theology ; and as the philoſophy of Des Cartes 
began at that time to make a noiſe through the ledtures of 
Rohault, conceived a taſte for it, and gave himſelf up intirely 
wk. | He frequented „ and becoming an adept, 


went 


theſe, in Which matters were carried as far as they 


— 4 


1 REGNARD. | 
| nas 6. Feds in, 1665, and read lectures it it himſelf, 
2 fine parts, a clear and fluent. manner, and a happy 


wo 
of making himſelf underſtood, he drew l forts W Ning 
ples the magiſtrates, / the learned, N eccleſiaftics, and the of {oc 
very women, who now all affected to abjure the ancient phi. death 
weg. In 1680, he returned to Paris; where the con- Juckilz 
courſe about him was ſuch, that the ſticklers for, peripatet - who | 
ciſm began to be alarmed. They applied to the-archbiſhoy Mi vroug] 
of Paris, who thought it expedient, in the name of the king, He 
to put a ſtop to the lectures; which accordingly were. diſcon. BM travel! 
tinued ſor ſeveral months. The whole life of Regis un 0 viſi 
ſpent in propagating the new philoſophy. In 1690, he pub- mark, 
liſhed a formal ſyſtem of it, containing logic, metaphyſa, lar pil 
phyſics. and morals, in three volumes 4to. and written in French. who p 
It was reprinted the year after at Amſterdam, with the addi. Wl told h 
tion of a diſcourſe upon ancient and modern philoſophy. He of ob 
wrote-afterwards ſeveral pieces, in defence of his ſyſtem; n bim » 
which be had diſputes with . Huet, Du Hamel, Male- Regna 
branch and others. His works, though abounding with in- that h 
genuity and learning, have been diſregarded in conſequence BF Torn: 
of the great diſcoveries and advancement in philoſophic know- lf up th 
ledge, that has been ſince made. He died in 1707. He had Wi chern 
| the aca V A. ſciences in 1695. not be 
| theſe | 
i "REGNA RD (Jonn 18 paler) beſt French 
comic writers after Moliere, was born at Paris in 1647. He 
had ſcarcely finiſhed his ſtudies, when he was ſeized with a 
paſſion for travelling, and an ardent deſire to ſee the differ- 
+ ent countries of Europe, He went to Italy firſt, but was un- 
fortunate in his return from thence; ſor the Engliſh veſſel bound ON 
for Marſeilles, on which he embarked at Genoa, was taken Wi While 
ge. mee, mas d eg, de- We and he was into tl 
carried a ſlave to Algiers. Being always a lover of good ſome 
eating, he knew how > ah ragoſits ; and by this means Wi their « 
clan . 


procuring an office in his maſter's kitchen, his, bandage fat 


the more eaſily upon him. His amiable manners and plea- 


ſant humour made bim a favorite with all about bim, and to Pa 
not alittle ſo with the women; for he had alſo the advan- He 
tage of a, good perſon. An amorous intrigue with one of Wt many 
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„ n FIT | 
ipvolved. him in. a terrible Oy 2 his, maſter, com- 
ing to the knowledge of it, inſiſted upon nie ſubmitting ts 4 
— law of the country, which obliged a chriſtianz *convidl 7 
of ſoch a commerce, either to turn mahometan, or to ſuffer 8 9 
death by fire. Regnard did not care to de eſther; ane | 
luckily be was freed from the dilemma by the French conſul, 
who having juſt received a large ſum for his 'redemptioris 
brought him off, and ſent him home. Be 

He had not been long at Paris, before he formed plans fot. 
travelling again; and accordingly, in April 168 1, he ut 
to viſit Flanders and Holland, from whehce he paſitd to Den- 
mark, and afterwards to Sweden, Having rel. ſome ſingu- 
lar piece of ſervice to the king of Sweden, this monarch, 12 
who perceived that he was travelling out of pure curioſity; . „ 
told him, that Lapland contained many things well worthy 1 
of obſeryation 3. and ordered his t:eafurer to accommodate 
him with whatever he wanted, if he choſe to proceed thither, — _ 
Regnard embarked for Stockholm, with two other gentlemen _ 
that had accompanied him from France] and went as far au 
| Torne, a city at the bottom of the Bothnic Gulph! He went 
up. the river Torne, ' whole ſource is not Far from the nor- 
thern cape; and at length penetrated to the Icy ſea, Here: 
not being able to go farther, he and his e op rel 
theſe four lines upon 4 rock: I 


Galla nos genuit, vidit nos „Ales, Gi 
Hlauſimus, uropamque oculis luſtravimus omnem; 
Caſibus & variis acti terraque marique, | 
Hic tandem ſtetimus, nobis ubi defuit ee, e 
While he was in Lapland, his cuiolity led him to ee 
into the pretended magic of the country; and he was ſhewri 
ſome of the learned in this black art, who, not ene 4 
their operations upon him, pronounced him a greatef magi 
tian than themſelves. After his return to Stockholm, - h 
went to Poland, from thence to Vienna, and from Views. 
to Paris, after a ramble of almoſt three yeats, 
He now ſettled in his own country, and wrote a great 
many comedies, He was made a treaſurer of France, and 4-2 
lieutenant of the, waters 9 foreſts: .he lived like s philoſo- 3 
Vol X. X D 


f 2 lively, gay. and Mig comic ; and his Lege of the 
| Came/ter i is compared with thoſe of Moliere. He deditati 
the comedy, called Menechmes, to Boileau; and afterwarh 
wrote "againſt that poet, becauſe he did not do him jullice; 
but they were again thor gh)! ly reconciled. This man, though 
ol ſo pay an humour, "Fed 1 chagrin i in the 52d yeat of his | 
14 l even ſaid, 45 he contributed himſelf to dorten 


1 His „ — which conſiſt of Coteches 40d his vt) a 
printed, at Roũen 17315, in five volumes, 12m0 ; but 5 
are many dramatic performances ind pieces of poetry of 1 

OW what that collection contains. a itt | 


bs E G N IE R Gtarau gn) a Auen nd po 
he ſon of a citizen of Chartres, by a ſiſter of the able 
Fire 2 famous poet allo; and was 1 bern there in 1 571 
was brought up to the church, but yet very unfit for it, 


on account of his debaucheries ; "Which, it ſeems, were 6 odr 
exceſſive, that, as we learn A, bimſelf, he had at thin niſh, 
7 the infirmities of old age. He was twice at Rome; if „ gre 
1393, and 1601. In 1604, be obtained a cänbnry id the “ th 
urch of Chartres: he had other benefices, and alſo a peh- * to 
fion, of 2000 livres, which Henry IV. ſettled on him in WW he 
1606. He died at Roiien in 613 ; {an 
He was the firſt among the French, wh fubcueded in far 12 
tire; and if Boileau has 1 the glory of raiſing that ſpecies R 


of compoſition to 2 among them, it may be ſaid of 
Regnier, that he laid the foundation, and was perhaps more 
an original writer than Boileau. He is ſy to have tay 
ken Juyenal and Perſius for his model: it is certain, that 
he has in ſome places imitated Ovid, and borrowed largely 
the Italians, He is very ingenious, and has a fine man- 

ner of expoſing vices. In the mean time ſome of that impu- 
rity, which ran through his life, has crept alſo into hi 
writings; for he is frequently very obſcene. Seventeen of his 
 atires with other poems were printed at Rolien in 1614 
There is a neat Elzevir edition of his works at Leyden, 
1652, in amo; but the moſt magnificent is chat of London 

a9, in 4to, with Hort notes by M. Broffette, ve 


Anacreon s odes, which he dedicated to t 
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ter, 41 ane 
br 12250 11 5 tran ating the 2 fe 3 os, ia 


We ue verle. At thirty, he went to Rome as Tecrs [ 
* anbaſſy, | An Italian ode. of his t making procured' "him 
K place i in the academy. de la Cruſca at Flos dsce, in 1667 


dewy. In 1684, was made p erpetual ſecretaty, After the 
42 of Mezeray ; "and it was » Who drew up all thoſe 


termined him to the ecclefiat aftical function and, in 1578, 
he hag an abbey, - His works 3 are, an Italian tranſlation 
academy de la 


Cruſea in 1692 a I ou grammar; A 
poems, in French, Latin, Italian, and Spaniſh!” He tranlla⸗ 
ted into French Tully de Divinatione, & de F inibus ; 1. and 
Rodrigue” $ reatiſe of Chriſtian proven, from the. 8 

nig. He died in 1713. aged 82 4% He has. abs 


- 


« to make one of his Italian pieces paſs for Petrarch A: bu 
2 be could not have made his! f rench verſes os for thoſe ol f 
6 any great F rench poet.” as ar e 


YES. S. . . r 


phic Jerman, was born at Gotha, ac city of Turing ngia, in 
1587, He was a phyſician ; but ped Himſelf to polite 


5 in other places, he. ſettled. ät Altemburg'; where 
5 ſeyeral years, and was made a burgomaſter. At laſt 


By ki and lived" 2 t Leipſie ; Whete he alſo died in 
One of his letters relates many circumſtances of his life, and 


| ſhews him to have been a man of ſorrow ; thou; on as will 


appear afterwards, he was more than ordinari upon his 
guard, that he mi might x not be involved j in the troubles. of the 
world. 4% What trials have I not undergone, fays he, what 


P7344 Bu 


25 e have Ti por oh 2 during theſe ten years at 
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papers, in the name of- the academy, againſt Furejidhs.” v In 
1665, the king gavel him the priory of Grammont, which de. % 


1 two 9 of 


66 great ſervice to language, 1 ſay 8 Mr Voltaire, and is the 4 Au- | 
bs thor of ſome poetry io F deb and Maia. He contrived - - 


RI IN E $1 U 8 (TwowAs) a hay learned wa phos: 


literature, in lieh he chiefly excelled. Aſter Ry 


andy i in 1670, he was elecled 3 a member "of the French aca- 7 : 


; . 


Siecle de 
Louis XIV. 
Tom. II. 


Bayle dict. 
in voce, 


; been Taiſed to be counſellor to the elector of 8a cy; 
665, 


ſion; but the greateſt part of his works relate to philoſoꝶ 
- and criticiſm, among which are Variarum Lectionum lib 
tres, in 4to, He was not one of thoſe philologers or er. 
ties, whoſe only talent is memory, but of thoſe, who p 
beyond what they read, and know more than their book 


Fpift. p. 2. 


7 &« ime in more inconveniencies, than I could have expetted;' 
and encumbered me with many petty domeſtic Cares, | ;"(er 


the diſcovery of hidden treaſures ; who dart a light into th 
gloomy places of literature, and extend the limits of ancient 
knowledge. He knew the ſecret of living happily, that i, 


| lence: to whom Reineſius replied, that he alſo was perle- 
ceuted by certain jealous wrong-headed people ; that ther 
Vas little true friendſhip left 1 in the world, and little you 


rEINESIOS. 


7 « hene! ndt to mention Hoff and Gera, why [ and ot 
4 ſuffered very much. After the melancholy accident d 
having my houſe plundered, I loſt in leſs than half a yen 
«three delightful boys, with a moſt engaging and incomjpa. 
<< rable wiſe, The only thing now left me is a mind, which, 
 &'relying intirely upon God, cannot be overcome ; with 
', -  & little reputation; and as much wealth, as is ſufficient for oF 5 
I frugal perſon. I choſe for my motto, Plainly, but Frith 
Thrice, ſince my being phyſician here, has this city ben Wl ge 


« aflited" with the plague. My ſecond wife has involve 


6 always wiſh to be free from : and, what is the moſt yrievou! 


"66 Ne ee of all, ſhe is barten; than which nothing = 


te more calamitous Wald have happened to a man, who be⸗ 
ic fore had loſt all his: e and was become erin 4 
« deſtitute.” _ 


He wrote a piece | or two upon ſubjects of his own profe. 


teach them; whoſe penetration enables them to draw mary 
conſequences, and ſuggeſts conjectures, which lead them t 


as happily as the conſtitution and 1 of a mu! 
body will permit him yet could not eſcape a pretty good 
ſhare of human miſery, He avoided difagreeable connexion 
as much as. poſſible ; and, as we learn from his firſt letter t 
Hoffman, refuſed profeſſorſhips, which had often been a. 
fered him, for fear of meeting with inſupportable collegua. 
That profeſſor had informed him, that, during thirty years 
he had been expoſed to the noiſe and flanders of thoſe who 
envied him, and that he had been attacked with great vio- 


rr £ 


* 


i 


* E L A N. 'D, 
he had concealed. himſelf the greateſt part of his life. Hay- 


6 would not. 3 0 poſſible ſor me to bear with the ill-humours 
e aſſociate , and I choſe rather to live here. at Alemburg 


ever queſtions were brought to him; that he was extremeſy 


inſeriptions. A very fine elogium is given of his merit, 
well as of his learned and political works, by Gravius, i 
the dedication of the 7 

| dated Amſterdam the gift of Auguſt, 1655. He paftoo 


brated ſcholars of Europe, and received with the preſent 


| ment of Petronius, i in 1666. Tbe rigs of Reineſius. x W 


„ 


'R E LA N D 1 ain eminent orientaliſt =» very 


the 17th. of July 1676, His father was miniſter of that vil- 
lage, but afterwards removed to Alkmaar, and then to Am- 
| Rerdam, In this laſt city. young Reland way educated. with 
infinite care; and at eleven years of age, having p 
through the uſual courſes at ſchool, was placed in the col-- 


riac,, Chaldee, and A languages; and at his leiſure 
hours applied bimſelf to poetry, in which he ſucceeded very 
well. At fourteen, he was ſent to Utrecht; where be ftu- 
died under Gravius and ;Leuſden, perſected himſelf in the 
Latin and Oriental tongues, and applied himlelf alſo to 
philoſophy, in which be took the degree of doctor. At 
ſeventeen, he entered upon divinity under the direction of 


Herne Winds And others; but did not * 4% 
K oriental 


3 


* 


* 2 1 * learned ; and that, to * the OI 


« ing been frequently invited to t of academical 1 
© feſſorſhips, adds he, I refuſed hows. 1 believed, that it 


« of certain perſons, with whom I ſhould have been obliged. to 

4 though I had. not a very, eaſy N nx 
We find by Reineſivs's. printed letter, that he 8 F- 

ſulted as an oracle. that he anſwered very learnedly, what- ' 


ſkilled in the families of -ancient Ro me, and} 52 5 Rode 2 : 


is 1 15 070 i por 
"| 


cond edition of Caſaubon's 1 : | 
of the liberality, which Lewis XIV ſhewed to the moſt 88 TM 


very obliging letter from Mr. Colbert; which favour he re- - 
turned, by dedicating to him his obſervations. on the frag 2 


learned man, was born at Ryp, a village in ay cream fl 


8 
Tom. I 
E. Ser rurier, 
ratio Fu- 
nebris in 
obitum Re- 
landi. Tra- 


lege under Surenhuſius. During three years. of ſtudy. under ect. Lg 
this profeſſor, he made a. vaſt progreſs. in the Hebrew, Sy- ; 


2 e R 


gr 5. 


| 22 5 1 Waun which wete always his "FER ftudy, | 
5 he had reſiged | ih years at Utrecht, his father ſent tk 
yden, to continu? his L nar on cal Wie under Frede. 
Tic 8 0 4 and others; where be ſoon teceived the off 
of: a pro ofellor rſhip at Linden, elther in philoſophy or the ot; 
ental- Tanguag ges, He would have "accepted it, though but 
jun two 152 17 years of age; but his father's 1 ate o 
health would not * „bim to nde o far from Amnfte. 
= In 1699, he Was elected propor, of 111 
Harlerwick, 100 dig not continue fate jon "g's * king W 
nam havin Fin mimended him to the magiſtrates of Orr 
; 155 was © In Vor the profellorſhip of oriental la. 
ages and ec en antiquities, non; he readily, 
2 In 1703 .* married: a "wile, y whom he ki 
ree children, 713, ſoelety for 0 advanctment i 
chien khowladge was e 8 in England, as' was that 
for the WONT of the goſpel it In foreign parts the year af 
ter; ,of both which Reland became a member. He died d 
the foal! all-pox at Vrrecht, the 5th of Fe ebruary' 1718, in hi 
"42d y ear. He Was a man of an excellent diſp6ſition, and 
ie humanity and lefty. He had 4 e 
with the moſt eminent { ſcholars of his time. 
Hle wrote and | publiſhed a great number 9 „in or- 
er to promote And Mhiſtrate' cred" and o 75 earning; 
chief of 19255 are theſe. De ; Religione' Miche melt 
bn dub, t 65, kame, The fitſt book contains a" (hon 
| - "Sccount' of the 25 of the Manie, in an ee 
| . _Huſcript with a Latiſ * ee e eon vindicated thn 
| 5 from Lee and Imputations, alſely c 25 U n them. 
e "A —_— edition With“ 1655 p at additiohg' as Þ in 17h, 


. | 1200 Jifſertationuin eHlanearum Nit Tres. 1706, 
170%, 1708, in three Volumes, amo. There are thirteen 
Curious ' ſubjeQhs : de fitu 


diſſe tations upon the followin 
\Paradifi Terreſtris; de Mari 710 ubfo ; de Monte Gafizim; 
e Veteri Lingua I indica; be 


| de Ophir; de Diis' Cabiris ;" ' 
; " Sarviaritaiis de Renquiis vet is Ubgur Petfiæ; de Perf 


1udis 3 de jure Milftari Motidmniedanc- 


E Lis vocabulis Talmu 

1 rum contra Chriffianos bellum ee ; de linguls Tofuls- 

1 rum quarundam örlentaffum; de e linguis "Athericanis ; 
Ga Anabicls, "His bent work win, Ant of Sib 


a 
” 0 N 9 
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| 3 g "pla 1 

Veterum Hehrœorum, 1700, in 127 1 e, edition „„ 

is that of 493 17 , amo, there bei ing m "any it” 1 Then he 1 

publiſhed, , Diſſertatianes Quinque bye ummis s yetefim He- 1 
60 


ifſer * 


Mrrolum, gui ab inſcriptarum literarum forma 


LF 


zppellantur, 'Accedit dilſertatio © e marmoribus "Arablcis 

| ier 17995 1210, But i "work was, PA 

| | ntis, veteribus l luſtrata,” K ch 2 | is | - 

gaphicis acclrarignibus adgroats T' 2 17 1 85 in two 25 

jumes, 4t0. ILhis, &irign 5 8 for 5 e 
| Spoliis | :mplis Hi 

42 20 4 , Cui fig | 


of Nuremberg 116, en 
8 


which; were Latin 85 and La Tr un 1 Rog 
CT Bf. ip gs 

ved, 25,40 editor cooks written, by thers. Elis Works 

| ae all jn Latin, .a pea ried. b eee 


AEMBRANDIT. w? yan; Repu, a bern, palnter 'of > 
| great eminence, was be. ſon of a \ miller, and born neal Fas 

den in 1606. He is one of thoſe, who'owed all the eil in 

dis profeſſipn,to the ſtrength of bis own genius ;, for 2 1 

| Yantages of education were, few none. to him. is turn 
1 y-powerfully tawars Fl, ed that he ent bo is, OE 
have; been, incapable of leaps, (9 1 7 elſe; and * 1 
ſaid, that he . 2 5 fend. V muſt | not thi 
[expe to find, core "deſign, 75 4 goto of he" 
Aiques;.in, 757 7 #; 125 painter. He had old pf —— 
armour, old, in{truments, old head-dreiſes, and a loathe 2 


of Si DE es eren 8 forts, hang THe up in bis Work⸗ 


; which he faid were, þis antiques. , Hl ale aim was to imits 
living nature, ſuch as it appeared to bim; and the living r 
ef he. oo, continually befors ble eyes, being ef 
the heavy. Kind, it is no wonder, that he Gould imbibe, . 
de 5 bad taſte c of his country. , | Nevertheleſs, he SY LE 
ed a m 7. Y,new a and peculiar to himſelf ; and drew f 
abund nce 0 Portraits wich wonderful ſtrength, ſweetneſs, | 
and, reſemblance. ,. Exe | in his, etching, which was dark, | 
and as, 1 as; his Ayle in painting, every individual - 
did its part, and expreſled, the yery fleſh, 2s well ps 
[the — 7 5 perſons j it repreſented, The union and har- 
K 4 | mony 
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mony in all his compoſitions are ſuch, 1 Pe rely to % 
ſound in other maſters. He underſtood/ the Claro Obſeum avs, t 
in the bigheſt degree; bis local colours are a help to esch . Bay 
other, and appear beſt by compariſon; and his carnation 
* as true, as freſb, and as perfect as Titian s. 
: There was a great Gngularity in the Waser of thi; 
painter, as in his taſte and manner of painting: and he wu 
* Wear of the firſt order, though a man of ſenſe and i 
enius, He affected an old-faſhjoned ſlovenly dreſs, an 
mean and pitiful company, though he had got ſub- 


Fg enough to keep the beſt. Some of his friends telling RE 

0h of it, he anſwered, When I have a mind to unbend 1 

* and refreſh my mind, I ſeek not honour ſo much as liber. RE 

« ty:“ and this humour he indulged, till, as it uſually bay. WA buted 

pens, he reduced his fortunes to a level with the pooreſt of t Pfo 

his companions. He died in 1668; 6 for nothing more to parts 

Graham's t be admired,” ſays a certain writer, 4 than for his ba. I liberal 
_— e ing heaped up a noble treaſure of Italian prints and draw. | by bei 
—— Cy ing, and making no better uſe of them. , noure 
ubſoi 1 1 theſe 
2 R 77 NA UDOT (Coszetus) a, French a; Fr ſtudie 


, AP learned in oriental hiſtory and languages, was born at Paris 

719, in 1646; and, being taught claſſical literature by the jolt 
* philoſophy in the college of Harcourt, afterwards en 

tered. into the congregation of the oratory, where he 00 

not continue long. His father being firſt phyſician to the 

 dauphin, he was early introduced to ſcenes, where his parts, 

his learning, and his politeneſs made him admired. His te- 

_ putation was afterwards advanced and eſtabliſhed by ſeveril 

learned works, which he publiſhed, In 1700, he attend6d 

- cardingl de Noailles to Rome; and received great honoun, 

* ether with the priory of F roſſay i in Bretany, from pope 

Clement V. Returning by Florence, he was honoured in 

"the ſame manner by the great duke; and was alſo made 

member of the academy de la Cruſca. On his return to 

| France, be devoted himſelf intirely to letters, and compoſed 

- a great number of learned diſſertations, which are printed 

in the memoirs of the academy of inſcriptions ; of which 

=p ves 4 members 9 as | of the French RT 
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115 4 5 CET, 
in 1720, with high” ſentiments of devotion, {a 10 
— that he may be teproached with having Nx. 
„ Bayle's dictionary from being printed in n e 
| Hewway the grandſon of Theophraſtus Nenaudot, a phyſts. | 
cian, and a man learned in many reſpeas z and who liftir K 


in * year 1631, and by ſome literary productions. Theo- 
phraſtus was born at Loudun in 1583, and died at Paris, 


where he had ſpent the greateſt you 'of ny in 1653. wy 


n 261 Ai 2+ 
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REUCHLIN (0 ) « learmed German, ho * 
buted much to the reſtoration of letters in „was born 


3 „ 
4 * 


Siecle de 
Louis XIV. 
e 


guiſhed himſelf by being the firſt author of gazettes'in France | 


at Pforzheim in 1450. His parents, perceiving in him good Vita a Maio, 


parts and a turn to books, were eaſily perſuaded to give him a 
liberal education; at a time when learning and the ſciences, 
| by being ſo rarely met with, were ſo much eſteemed: and ho- 
noured. He went to Paris, then the ſeat of literature in 
theſe weſtern parts, with the biſhop of Utrecht; where he 


ſtudied grammar under Joannes à Lapide, rhetorie under 


Gaguinus, Greek under Tiphernas, and Hebrew under Web-. 
ſelus. Being returned to his o country, he took the de- 
gree of doctor in philoſophy at Baſil, where he lived four 
years ; then went to Orleans to ſtudy the law, and was ad- 
mitted doctor in 1479. He taught the Greek language at 
Orleans, as he had done at Baſil ; and compoſed and printed 


Francof. 
1687. $v0, 


a grammar, a lexicon, ſome vocabularies, and other works of 


a like nature, to facilitate the ſtudy of that language. He 


gained prodigious reputation by this; for the knowledge of the 


two languages was at that time ſo rare an accompliſhment, 
| that it was actually made a title of honour. This appears 
| from the following inſcription of a letter: Andronicus Conto- 
blacas, natione Grzcus, utriuſque lingua peritus, | Joanni 
Reuchlino, &c. that is, Andronicus Contoblacas, — 
* ſkilled in both languages, to John Reuchlin, & c. 
After ſome time, Eberhard count of Wirtemberg 1 
make the tour of Italy, Reuchlin was pitched upon among 
others to attend him ; chiefly becauſe, during his reſidence in 


4 France, he had corrected his own German n of 


5 
1 IE 
* * 
£ 2 


— — 


Reuthlin does in German ;;thatiis,.imoak; Count Eberhay 


©  vory neatly: written, with-the text and paraphraſe. of Out 
and che notes of -Maſorets. Frederic died i in 14933 and Ca- 
nio returned to count Eberhard, ho died alſo about thre 


5 * f 1 . e 
the Leun, Which-oppeated:fo rudo-gnd 1 to the 
They were-haudfomely received at — 


many learned men there, as Chafcondylas, F 

Dicus earl.of Mirandula, &c. „ Tbey proceeded. W Rows 
where'Hernolaus Barbatus prevailed. with Reuchlin to chag 
his nume to Capnio, which ſigniſies the ſame in Greek, 3 


o greatan eſtoem for-Capnio, ſo he was afterway 
—_— that, upon his return to. Germany, he made him his 
ambaſſador tothe emperor Frederic III. at whoſe” Court be 
came to be ſo much conſidered, that the emperor conferre 
many honors upon him, and made him many pneſents, lie 
gave him, in particular, an ancient Hebrew manuſcript bibl, 


months after the emperor: hen, an uſurpation ſucceeding 
Capnio was baniſhed. ':He retired to Wormes, and wrat 
books: but the elector palatine, having a cauſe to deſend a 
Nome ſome time after, ſelected him as the fitteſt and abld 
man ſor his purpoſe;; and accordingly, in 1498, Capua 
made an oration before the pope and cardinals, concerning the 
rights of the German prinees, and the privileges of the Ger 
man churches. He ſtaid more than a year at Rome; u 
mad ſo much leiſure, as to perſect himſelf in the Hebrey 
tongue under Abdias a Jew, and alſo in the Greek, under the 


"famous Argyropylus. He was vexed in bis old age by an un- ment 
happy difference with the div ines of Cologne. occaſioned by: WW tion 
Je named Piefferkorn ; who, though an impoſtor detected years 
contrived to be ſupported by theſe noodles in a diſpute with erfo 
 +Capnio, while all the learned were of his fide. His enemies hon 
would have embroiled him in Luther's cauſe ; but he con- man 
er catholic, and gave them no advantage. in th 
He died in 1 52a, after having done as much as any mand e * 
his age to promote literature, both by teaching the Latin, wing 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and by writing books. le 4 
may de conſidered as the firſt man, . at Li 
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RH 0DOM AN CLavamwrivs ap ane 8 

rf; belonging to tue coe, * 

lberg In Upper Sate FS 2 geimas, which he had Wie ier. 
induced choſe ebunts to in voce. 

maintain him in the college — op He continued chere 

ſix years 3, 5 a progreſs. in Titeratute, ttt he 

was thoug proper man to tach in the moſt en ublic 

ſchodls 4 G be flourifhing univerfities, He. was eſpevial 

abe in the Greek tongue. He compoſed ſome 

verſes, Which ſv] been Anf by y the beſt juages; but Sea 

lige r 44 nöt' Ike his Latin poetry.. He was very ſuceelWut' in | 

a Tals tranſlation of Dicdorüs Siculus, which he pubfimmed 

with the original: be tramſtated àlſo into Latin, the Grerk 

poem of Cointus Smyrnæus, or Quintus Oalaber, concerning 

the taking pf Troy; and added ſome cbrrections to it. At 


4 
9 


| aft, be was appointed profeſſor of Hiſtory in the um verſty 6 


Witte mberg, and died chere in 1606, He wyrdte a grent num- 
ber of works, which it is not inateriaf ta mentibn here: 2 


titilogue of them may be ſeen; by any ohe Who belle ien n 
| Nictts n's Hbintties Phiſtres, bee: tom, UXIE NO Non 
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RICAUT, or R YCAUT (Sr Paul) 4/Bnjtith 
wiiter, was the tenth ſon of Sir Peter Ricaut, and the author 
of ſome uſeful" works. When, and where he was born; i not 
mentioned; nor yet where he was educated: but his educa- Dia. wn 
tion was Undoubtedly à gentee! one. He "travelled many Britan, 
years, not only in Europe, but alſo in Aſia and Africa; and ; 

rformed ſome public ſervices. In 1661, When the earl of 
inchelſea was ſent ambaſſador extraordinaty to the Otto- 
man Porte, he Went as his ſecretary ; and while be continued 


in that ſtation, Which Was eight years, he wrote, The pre- 
4 ſent State of the Ottoman Empire, in three books; contain- 
ing the maxims of the Turkiſh Politie, their Religion,” and 


«Military Diſcipline. „ Hoftrated with figures, and printed | 
* Londen 1670, it in folio. Ricaut e in is or 


. 


Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen; where he continued For ten 
| years, and gave the utmoſt ſatisfaction. At length, won 
out with age and infirmities, he had leave in 17 09 to retur 


| thomahometan — hae no bop of going 1 8 


poſed, „The preſent State of the Greek and . Armenia 
„ churches, anno Chriſti, 1678. Upon his return to Eng. 


it was publiſhed in 1679, 8% Having acquitted himſelf, fa 
key- Compaay, he obtained. leave to return to Epgland; when 
deing appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland im 1685, made hin 
one of the privy council for Ireland, and judge of the high 


court of admiralty, which he enjoyed till the revolution is 
688. Soon after this he was employed by king William, a 


| ene mentioned. He wrote a continuation. of Knolles's 


PT PAR DIY . 


as Mr. Bayle obſerves, he js. miſtaken, "they expecting to be on 
day admitted there as well as ine men. Aſterwards, he wy 
made conſul for the Engliſh nation at Smyrna z and during 
his reſidence here, at tbe command of king Charles II. com. 


land, he preſented i it with his-oyen hands to his amjeſiy 13, and 


the ſpace of eleven years, to the entire ſatisfaction of the Tu- 


he lived in honor and good eſteem. The earl of Clarengan 


his principal, for the provinces of Leinfter.and. Con- 
naught : aud king James II. knighted him, conſtituted hin 


his reſident with the hanſe · towns in Lower Saxony, namely, 


to England, where he died in December that year. He wa 
fellow of the royal ſociety, for many years before his deceaſe; 
and a paper of his, upon the Sable Mice, or Mures Norwr 
gici, is publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. He un- 
derſtood perfectly the Greek both ancient and modern, the 
Turkiſh, Latin, Italian, and French languages. 

He was the author of ſome other productions, beſides thoſe 


' biſtory of the Turks, from 1623 to 1677, 1680 in folio ; and of 
again, from 1679 to 1699, 1700 in ca making together 16 

with K nolles three volumes. He continued Platina's Lives 5 
the popes, from 1471 to his own time. He tranſlated from ; 
the Spaniſh of Garcilaſſo de la Vega into Engliſh, - Te 1 

Royal Commentaries of Peru, in two parts,” folio ; al WW 
there goes allo under his an 6, "The: n inn, gl 
a bn vo. 5 Wes tet, 705 
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kiceiorus (Joxinus Bashin 1 Nb 

nomer, tiathematician,*and philoſopher, was born at Ferrara | 

in 1598; and, at 3 yeary. of age, 3 admitted into the ſo- weidleri 

ciety of the jeluits. He hid-yery; uncommon parts joined with 3 

23 uncommon application; ſo that the progreſs he made in xv. led. 75 

branch of Nrerature and ſcience was very omg of N 

He was ordered to teach thetorie, poetry, philoſophy, and 

ſcholaſtic divinity, in the jeſuits colleges at Parma and Bono- 

nia; yet applied himſelf i in the mean time to the making ob- 

ſervations in geography, chronology, and aſtronomy. ; 

was his natural bent, and at length he obtained leave from 

| his ſuperiors, to quit all other employment, that he might de- 

vote himſelf ſntirely to it. He projected a large work, which 

was to be divided into three parts, and to contain as it were 

| a compleat ſyſtem of philoſophical, mathematical, and aſtro- 

nomical knowledge. The firſt of theſe parts, which regards 

aſtronomy, came out at Bologna 1651, in two volumes folio, | 

| with this title: J. B. Riccioli Almageſtum Novum, Aſtrono- 

miam veterem novamque complectens, obſervationibus alio- 

| cum & propriis, nov iſque theorematibus, problematibus ac ta- 

bulis promotam. Ricciolus imitated Ptolemy, in this work, 

by collecting and digeſting into proper order, with obſerva- 

| tions, every thing ancient and modern, which related to his 

| ſubject ; ſo that Gaſſendus very juſtly called his Almageſtum | 

novum, promptuarium & theſaurum ingentem Aſtronomiæ, In vits Co- 
„A large ſlorehouſe as it were, and treaſury of W e 

« nomy.” | 

| Ricciolus did not OTE TT his wa; by oubithing his fe 

cond and third parts: he only publiſhed ſome ſele& portions 

of thoſe parts; as Geographia & Hydrographia Reformata, 

1661: Aſtronomia Reformata, 1665 : Cnronologia Reforma- 

ta, 1669: all printed : at W . in folio. He _ in 167 ly 
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V ee, 
RICHA RDSON (Sauvnt) a very celebrated W. 
gliſh Writer, was born in the year of the revolution, 1688 ; 

and bred to the buſineſs of a printer, which he exerciſed all 

his life with diſtinguiſhed eminence. Though he underſtood” 


no language but * uns yet he raiſed A! to a _— 
ab 
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ſions, ich bs eng e His parpoſe, was to. ' | 
| prowote.virtug php ns re ona 8 . — like many, | 
other writers, who: have been. animated with this f Zeal, | 4 
ho was led to deſcribe human natuje, rathęr as be wiſbed her 
to bo, chan as ſhe really is 5 not as the appears in her preſent | 
deprayed ſtate, but as ſhe would appear reformed and purified:  * 
and we may venture. to ſay, that whoever hall ſorm their | 
judgment of the human kind from, Mr. Richardſon, and af 
to it all thoſe eſſeminate and fantaſtic ideas of ſentiment, deli. 
cacy, and refinement, which his deſcriptions ate too! apt to ſug - 
geit, will find themſelves little qualified for commerce win 
the world. The truth is, this | ingenious writer, with a view. - 
of exalting the nature of man, has adopted Shaſteſbury 4 
ſyſtem of it, as the foundation of his works: : while others / 
| have adopted that of Hobbes, with a view: of degrading it; 
But have either of them philoſophiſed rightly ? is human na- 
ture either ſo good as Shafteſbury, or ſo bad as Hobbes, hat 
deſcribed it? perhaps not. Perhaps it is more of-the mixed 
kind; hath in it much of good and much of evil, which pre- 
vail in different perſons according to the temperament ane 
conſtitution of each: and this being in reality the caſe, it 
, ſhould ſeem that they, who, like Fielding, have repreſented it 
_ have nine it the moſt truly, and che moſt fie 1 
itſe + 
A ſtroke of the poly carried Mr.. Richardſon off, r = 
few days illneſs, upon the 4thof July, 1761. He wasa min 71 
of fine parts, and a lover of virtue: which, for aught we have 
ever heard to the contrary, he ſhewed in his life and conver-" | 
ſation, as well as in his writings, Beſides the works above- 
mentioned, he is the author of an ZEſop's Fables, a Tour thro' 
Britain, 4 vol. and a volume of Familiar Letters upon Buſi - 
neſs and other Subjects. He is ſaid to have delighted in let · 
ter- writing from his childhood; and therefore was the more 
ealily led to throw his romances into that form : which, if it 
enlivens the hiſtory in ſome reſpects, yet e it with un- 
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mee 
but on the contrary, inſtrad of improving u natun, have 
made many an artifeial charter: habe helped 0 faſhion = 
many a pretty” wo all ſentimental, delicate, and 
' refined; has affected to deſpiſo his ſellow · creatures, 18 2 tribe 
of low, gros, uneiviliſed aniinals, and of a-ſpecies plainly dif- | 
ferent, err een the Snider us ane 
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RICHELET- (ou iran ) a French win) fo 
mous for being the firſt, who publiſhed a- ditionary almoſt 
entirely ſatyrical, was born at Cheminon in C in 


4 
. 9. 455 


1631. He was the friend of Patru and d'Ablancourt; and; Bu alt, 2 


like them, applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the French lan- 
guage with ſueceſs. He eompoſed a full of nex 
and uſeful'remarks upon it, which: would have been more ac « 
ceptable than it was, if it had not been alſo full of ſatyrical 
reflections and obſcenities. It was firſt publiſhed in one vo- 

lume 4to. at Geneva 1680; but after the death of the author, 


which happened in 1698, enlarged with a great number of 8 


new articles to two volumes in folio, as is the edition of Ly- 
ons in 1721. Another edition, three volumes folio, was pub- | 
liſhed. at Lyons in 1727, and a very neat one in two volumes 
Ito. at Amſterdam in 1732 $ 20d, laſtly,in eee | 
at Lyons 1755. | 
Richelet made a French tranfiicica of <6 The Sed of 
Florida, by Garcilaſſo de la Vega; and to this is prefixed 
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RICHLIEU- 4 dani Ansa DU hy Wn 60054 R 
ee e and alſo a man 


of letters and an author, was born of a noble family at the 

caſtle of Richelieu, the gth of September 1585, He went |, 
through his ſtudies with great ſucceſs ; and having taken his Aitevrs - 
OT as he went to Rome, where he ob- xvi. 
tained 


INE 


a preface concerning the life and writings of Richelet. He 3s. 
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pbeauſe of Auſtria, and oſten Lewis XIII himſelf, He did not 
 _ _negle> at the ſame time to cultivate literature, and to ſhew 


: by two and twenty | years of age.” "At Tis: dna 47 und 
1 3 reputation. this way procured him the. 

_ office of almoner to the queen Mary 
in the management of affairs advanced him to be: ſecretary of, 


| 3 of — and piety. One great object of 
his ambition being to reduce the Hugonots to the catholic 
_ profeſſion, he employed his pen among other means to effect 


F piineipal points of the cathoſic faith, defended againſt the 
e uriting addteſſed to the king by the miniſters of Chareg- . 
„„ gon. He publiſhed alſo, with the ſame; view. The 
„ moſt eafy.and certain method of converting thoſe, who are 


4 force.and- vivacity. He wrote alſo, ' ++ A Catechiſm,” in 
| conciſe manner; and à treatiſe of piety, called, The 
- works 4 ang bey have been often printed. 5 


, cardinal in-1622 and, two years after, firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
| and grand-maſter-of the navigation. The hiſtory of his life 


expected ſrom us. Suffice it to obſerve, that, being s man 
df prodigious capacity, and of a reſtleſs and inſatiable. am- 
 bition, he formed to himſelf vaſt deſigns ; and this made his 


| He projected the aboliſhing. of calviniſm in France, and 
would have done it by fair means f but, finding that impol- 
fible, be reſolved to do oh Other caſes.i in the mean 
He found himſelf troquently 2 ee combetng 


je bicaſelf in a p 


manner to the ſunction o 


Medicis. His abilities | 


3 Wl ww PIERS | 

ries. The death of the marquiſs 9A f 
a revolution in ſtate - affairs, 
re: he employed himſelf i in con- 


it 3 and publiſhed at Paris in 1615 a treatiſe, intitled, The, 


0 | ſeparated-from the church. Theſe pieces are written with 


which he lays down the doQrine of the church in a clear and 


e perſection of a Chriſtian,” Theſe are du theo 


The king having recalled him to court, he u was 3 2 


would be the of France, and therefore muſt not be 


whole life nothing but a ſeries: of agitations and inquietudes. 


the grandees of the kingdom, the royal family, the whole 
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obliged the French academy to publiſh a criticiſm upon it to 


its diſadvantage. Vet he loved able men of all proſeſſions, 1 55 
and cauſed the arts and ſciences to flouriſh in the kingdom. 
He ſhewed a particular regard to divines, and choſe thoſe, 


who were moſt remarkable for their abilities and vingues, to 


fill the biſhopricks with. He cauſed the Sorbonne to be re» 
built, and became the protector of it. He abounded her 
with great qualities, than good ones; and therefore was 


much admired, but not at all beloved. He died in 1642 


amidſt ſtorms and perils, before he had compleated any of - | 
his deſigns; leaving behind him a name ſomewhat dazzling, _ 


but by no means dear and venerable. He was buried in the 


magnificent church of the Sorbonne, which he had rebuiltz _ 
and a noble monument was erected over him, which was 
eſteemed a maſter-piece of the celebrated ſculptor and archi- - 


tet Girardon. 


5 


Beſides the writings above-mentioned, there go under the 
name of this miniſter, A Journal,” in two volumes, 6/9, 
«4 12mo ; Letters, in 12mo z and © A Political Teſtament,” . 
in 12mo: all treating of politics and ftate-affairs, Cardinal! 


Mazarine carried on Richelieu's plan, and completed many 


of the ſchemes, which he had begun, but left unfiniſhed, 
RIGAL TIUS .(Nico as) a very logon b ab 


learned man, was the ſon of a phyſician, and born at Paris 
in 1577. He was brought up among the jefuits, and after- 
wards admitted advocate; but, not being able to conquer 
the diſguſt, he had conceived to the profeſſion of the law, he 


devoted himſelf intirely to the purſuit of polite literature. 
The public received the firſt fruits of his labours in his Fu- Te 
nus Paraſiticum, printed in 1596; the ingenuity and learn- | 


ing of which ſo charmed Thuanus, that he immediately: 


took him into friendſhip,” and made him the companion of. 


is ſtudies, This excellent perſon conceived à particular ef- 
3 4 5 | ; ; ; 3 1 1 ES 


J #, 4 ; 
* 5 : 4 : 
: 5 1 1 


him(elf a patron of men of letters. Nevertheleſs, he ws 
not tree from thoſe paſſions, which are but too apt to ſeize 
coniſes good artiſts, when he happens to be one himſelf : 
and this was preciſely Richelieu's caſe. Being himſelf a 
poet, he envied Qorneille the glory of his Cid; and, in 1637, 5 
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=. . : - his naming him in his will, to ſuperintend the education * 
=_ 5 of his children; He was choſen with Iſaac Caſaubon, 
dds put the king's library into order; and in 1610, when 
= | that learned man went over to ſpend ſome time in England 
Vith James I, ſucceeded him in the office of librarian to 
1 5 _ _ the king. His majeſty conferred on him other marks of 
3 * diflinRion ; made him Pprocurer-general of the ſupreme 
„ court of Naney, counſellor of the parliament of Metz, and 
E=. then intendant of that province. He died in 1654, after 

e. having given numerous proofs of uncommon erudition. His 
” and TER- labors upon Cyprian and Tertullian are, what he is now 
Fur. chiefly remembered for. His notes are learned and critical; 
bdut the matter of ſome of them ſhew him to have been not 
2nꝗ extraordinary good catholic. He takes occaſion to ob- 
- ſerve, from a paſſage in Tertullian's'** Exhortation to Chaſ. 
« tity,” that laymen have a right agd' power to conſecrate 
- the euchariſt, when there is no opportunity of recurring to 
_ regular miniſters ; and this, with other heterodoxies of 
| "Aimilar kind, not only gave offence to thoſe of his own 
dLe0ommunion, but even to ſome of ours, „ Rigaltius, 1 0 

| Mr. Dodwel), 6 though an ingenious and leaned critic, i 

44 exaft upon the ſubjects he treats of: for, 
ted at © though of the Roman communion, he is often found on 
* > 1 « the fide of the Calvinifts ; and, when he meets with any 
tier of thing in the authors he ooblitheys that appears contrary 
e, © to the cuſtoms, not only of his own, but of the univerſal 
mini- church, he remarks it with great care; perhaps to ren- 
3 75 4 der his notes more agreeable to the reader, by preſenting 
Y him with ſomething new and unexpected. Ie' is proba- 
i ble, that many perſons may not think the worſe of Rigal- 
Eng '* - tius as an Fas for the * here e on him by Mr. 


1 255 ih m3 T T E R S H Us1 U 8 (Cohn nove e civilian 
F * oo 5 kf 48 was the ſon of Balthaſar Ritterſhuſius of Brunſ- 
1 wick, and born there the 25th of September, 1560. He 

Was taught Greek and Latin literature in his own country 
and then, in 1580, went to Helmſtad, where he applied 
_ iſ the civil _ but po the Bells 


e e vis 1 . a 


went to Alter in 158g, to profit by the lectures of Gifanius, 
ſor whom he ene a e eſteem. He began to 


to Bohemia. Being afterwards at Baſil in 1592, he then 


to take the profeſſor's chair, which the curators of the univer- 
ſity had given him ſome time before. He had many advan» 


Holland; but his attachment to Altorf would not ſuffer him 
to accept them, He died at Altorf the 25th of May 161391 
after having married two wives, by whom he had nine chil- 


the life of his father, „ s 
Ritterſhuſius was a man af be lea 


He was an admirable critic, and wrote; 
cient Greek and Latin authors, whicl® 
the beſt editions of thoſe authors. Thus Burman, in his 


upon 


Germaniz ſuæ quondam otrnamentum, & non minoris Gal- 


edition of Oppian in 8vo, Greek and Latin, i in 1597. Alt 
the learned have agreed in oy encomiums on him. 


dim much inſtructed in that kind of learning, which they 
are taught to deſpiſe as human. Nevertheleſs, he made an 


1 the plagi e in this town, but happily recovered of it, He 


travel in 1587, went through part of Germany, and came 8 
took the degree of doctor of law. He returned to Altorf, 


propoſals from other univerſities of Germany and 


dren. Two of his ſons, George and Nicholas, diſtinguiſhs' * . 
& themſelves in the republic of letters z and k wrote | 4 


exactly ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues. — id „ 
to have had Homer and Heſiod ſo perfectly by heart, as once, 7 
in a converſation with a learned young gentleman, to have 
expreſſed all he had occaſion to ſay in the verſes of Homer, : 
Muve been inſerted © | 


edition of Phædrus 1698, 8vo, has carefully inſerted the in- 
tire notes of Ritterſhuſius, whom he calls in his preface | 


ls decus, ie publiſhed = fest mn 8 wpths bo 3 
ous ways; in bis own particularly, as a civilian ; and an 


eaſy and n n in various branches of ſcience 7; 99 


ROB INS (vu) an „ Engliſh m mathematician of bene | 
great genius and eminence, was born at Bath in Somerſet- 2 
ſhire 1707, His parents were of low condition, and qua- 
kers ; and conſequently neither able from their circum- 
ſtances, nor willing from their religious profeſſion, to have + 


101 | 


3 «ib þ —— wi tera, in the mathematics particularly ; und bis 


friends being deſirous, that he might continue his purſuig, 


4 yr and that his merit might not be buried in obſcurity, wiſhed | 


; that he could be properly recommended to teach this ſcience 
in London. Accordingly, a ſpecimen of his abilities in this 


Is. 6s, way was ſent up hither, and ſhewn.to Dr. Pemberton, the 


author of the View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy ”; ”, 
who, thence conceiving a good opinion of the writer, for 

A farther trial of his proficiency ſent him ſome problems, 
which Mr. Robins ſolved very much to his fatisfaQtion, He 
then came to London, where he confirmed the opinion, 
which had been N of his * and * 
ledge... | 

But though Mr. Robins was poſſeſled of much more e ſkill, 
han is uſually required in a common teacher ; yet being ve 


_ young, it was thought proper that he ſhould employ ſome 


time in peruſing the beſt writers upon the ſublimer parts of 
the mathematics, before he undertook publickly the in- 
ſtruction of others. In this interval, beſides i improving him- 
ſelf in the modern languages, he had opportunities of read- 
Ing in particular the works of Apollonius, Archimedes, 
Fermat, Huygens, De Wit, Sluſius, James Gregory, Dr, 
Harrow, Sir Iſaac ton, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Cotes, 
Theſe authors he readily underſtood without any aſſiſtance, 
of which he gave frequent proofs to his friends : one was, a 
demonſtration of the laſt propoſition of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
treatiſe on quadratures, which was thought not undeſer- 
ving a place in the philoſophical tranſactions, No. 397, for 
1727. Not long after, an opportunity offered him of ex- 
hibiting to the public a ſpecimen alſo of his knowledge in 
natural philoſophy. The royal academy of ſciences at Pa 
ris had propoſed among their prize queſtions i in 1724 and 
3 726, to demonſtrate the laws of motion in bodies im- 
pinging on one another. The celebrated M. John Bernoulli 
here cohdeſcended to be a candidate; and though his diſſer- 
tation loſt the reward, he appealed to the learned world 
- printing it in 1727. He therein endeavoured to eftabli 
M. Leibnitz's opinion of the force of bodies in motion from 


tte effects of their firiking againſt ſpringing materials; 3 
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| matics only, he would frequently affiſt particular friends in 
other matters; for he was a man of univerſal knowledge: 
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ang from experiments of bodies falling on ſoft and "OY „ 
ing ſubſtances. But as the inſufficiency of Poleni's argu- 
ments had been demonſtrated in the philoſophical tranſac- - 
tions, No. 371, for 1722; ſo Mr. Robins publiſned in 
The Preſent State of the Republic of Letters,” for Mey 
1728, a confutation of Bernoulli $ performance, vary w 
allowed to be unanſwerable. _ 

Mr, Robins now began to take Shale, and abies: this „ 
time quitted the peculiar garb and, proſeſſion of a quaker ; - 
for having neither enthuſiaſm nor ſuperſtition in bis nature, 
as became a mathematician, he ſoon got over the prejudices 
of education. But though he profeſſed to teach the mathe- 


and the confinement of this way of life not ſuiting with his 
diſpoſition which was active, he gradually declined it, and 
went into other courſes, that required more exerciſe, 
Hence he tried many laborious experiments in gunnery; be- 
lieving, that the reſiſtance of the air had a much greater '- 
influence on ſwift projectiles, than was generally ſuppoſed, „ 
Hence he was led to conſider thoſe mechanic arts, that de- £ | 
pended on mathematical principles, in which he might em- 
ploy his invention; as, the conſtructigg of mills, the build- — 
ing of bridges, draining of fens, rendering rivers navigable, _ 1 
and making of harbours. Among other arts of this kind, _ 0 
fortification very much engaged his attention ; wherein he 
met with opportunities of perfecting bimſelf, by a view of 
the principal ſtrong places of Flanders, in ſome j Journeys he 
made abroad with perſons of diſtinction. E; 

On his return home from one of theſe excurſions, he found: 


| the learned here amuſed with Dr. Berkeley's treatiſe, printed: 


in 17 34, and intitled, The Analyſt;” in which an exami- 
nation was made into the grounds of the fluxionary me- 
thod, and occaſion taken from thence to explode the method. 
Robins therefore was adviſed to clear up this affair, by giving 
a full and diſtinct account of Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrines 
in ſuch a manner, as to obviate all the objections, without 
a them, which had been advanced by the author of the 
5 and accordingly he publiſhed in 1735, A Dife _ 
«cours concerning the nature and certainty of Sir Iſaac 
: "WS. 8 * Newton's 


by 
# I 
* 1 $ 


. by wo „ Newton's FR Floxons, and 10 prime and de, 
1 ratios.” Some even of thoſe, who had written againf the 


7 


Analyſt, taking exception at Mr. Robins's manner of de- 


\ Fending Sir 1. Newton's doctrine, he afterwards wrote 


two or three additional diſcourſes. In 1738, be defended dit 
Iſaac Newton againſt an objection contained in a note at the 
end of a Latin piece, called Matho, five Coſmotheoria Puri. | 
lis, written by Mr. Baxter, the author of the © Inquiry into 
e the Nature of the human Soul”: and the year after, 
printed © Remarks on M. Euler's Treatiſe of Motion, on 
„Dr. Smith's Syſtem of Optics, and on Dr. Jurin's Dif. 
6 courſe of diſtinct and indiſtinct Viſion, fe eee to D. 
In the mean time Mr. Robins s performances. were not 
dne! to mathematical ſubjeQs : for in the year 1739, 
there came out three pamphlets upon political affairs, which 
did him great honovr, The firſt was intitled, <* Obſerva- 
4 tions on the preſent Convention with Spain :” the ſecond, 
„ A Narrative of whatpaſſed in the Common Hall of the 
« citizens of London, afſembled for the election of a lord 
& mayor: the third, An Addreſs to the Electors and other 
* free ſubjects of Great Britain, occaſioned by the late fuc- 
tc ceflion'; in which jg contained a particular account of all 
es our negotiations with Spain, and their treatment of us for 
« above ten years paſt.” Theſe were all publiſhed without 
his name; and the firſt and laſt were ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
that they were generally reputed to- have been the production 
of the great man himſelf, who was at the head of the op- 
poſition to Sir Robert Walpole. They proved of ſuch con- 
ſequence to Mr, Robins,'as to occaſion his being employed in 
a very honourable poſt ; for the patriots at length gaining 
ground againſt Sir Robert, and a committee of the houſe 
of commons being appointed to examine into his paſt con -· 
duct, he was choſen their ſecretary, But after a committee 
had preſented two reports of their proceedings, a ſudden ſtop 
| was put to their farther progreſs by a enn, between 
the contending parties, 
In 1742, Mr. Robins, being again at loidure, babies. a 


- / fall treaties knitled, +4 New Principles of Gunnery ;” con- 


Fee the reſult of many ny he hed made, by * 3 
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e the reſiſting power of the air to ſwift and ſiom motion. This  - 

1 

e 


treatiſe was preceded: by an account of the progreſs, - which 

modern fortification had made from its firſt riſe ; as alſo of 
if the invention of gun-powder, and of what had already been = 
perfor med in the'theory of gunnery. Upon a diſcourſe con- 
taining certain experiments being publiſned in the Phi- 
« ſopbical Tranſactions, in order to invalidate ſome opinions No, 463. 
of Mr. Robins, he thought proper, in an account he gave . 
of his book in the ſame Tranſactions, to take notice of thoſe _y 469. 
experiments: and in conſequence of this, ſeveral diſſertations | 2 
of his on the reſiſtance of the air were read, and the experi- 
ments exhibited before the Royal Society, in the years 1745 
and 1747 ; for which be was en with a a golden ene 25 
by that ſociety, 

In 1748, came out Jond 6 Aae, Space roach Worlds” 
which, though it carries Mr. Walter's name in the ricle-pages : 
was in reality written by Mr. Robins. Of this voyage the - 

public had for ſome time been in expoctation of ſeeing an ac- 

count, compoſed under his lordſhip's on inſpection: for 
which purpoſe the rev. Mr. Richard Walter was employed, as 
having been chaplain a-board the Centurion the greateſt part ; 
of the expedition. Mr. Walter had accordingly almoſt finiſh- Þ 
ed his taſk, having brought it down to his own departure 
from Macao for England; when he propoſed to print his 
work by ſubſcription; It was thought proper however, that 

an able judge ſhould firſt review and correct it, and Mr, Ro- 2 

bins was appointed; when upon examination it was reſolved,  * _ 
that the whole ſhoald be written intirely by Mr. Robins, and | 
| that what Mr. Walter had done, being almoſt all taken ver- 
batim from the journals, ſhould ſerve as materials only. 
Hence the introduction intire, and many diſſertations in the 
body of the book, were compoſed by Mr. Robins without 
having received the leaſt hint from Mr. Walter's manuſcript ; 
and what he had thence tranſcribed, regarded chiefly the 
wind and the weather, the currents, courſes, bearings, dis - 
ſtances, offings, ſoundings, moorings, the qualities of toe oY 
ground they anchored on, and ſuch particulars, as general, 
OY A failor's account, No TY this kind rr 3 


; * of- eee np with more of 2 None 
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being fold off within a twelvemonth : 


- requeſted to compoſe an apology for the unfortunate affair at 
Preſton Pans in Scotland. This was prefixed as a preface to 


„ The Report of the Proceedings and Opinion of the Board of 
% General Officers on their examination into the conduct of 


« Lieutenant General Sir Fohn Cope, &c.“ printed at London 
in 1749 ; and this preface was eſteemed a maſter- piece in iu 
kind. Aſterwards Mr. Robins had, by the favour of lord 
Anſon,” opportunities of making farther experiments in gun. 
nery z which have been publiſhed fince his death. He alſo 
not à little contributed to the improvements, made in the 
royal obſervatory at Greenwich, by procuring for it, through 


the intereſt of the ſame noble perſon, a ſecond mural qua» 


drant and other inſtruments, by which it is become perhaps 
the compleateſt of any obſervatory in the world. His reputa- 
tion being now arrived at its full height, he was offered the 
Choice of two very conſiderable employments. The fuſt was 
to go to Paris, as one of the commiſſaries for adjuſting the 
limits in Acadia ; the other, to be engineer general to the 
Eaſt India company, whole forts, being in a moſt ruinous 
condition, wanted a capable perſon to put them into a poſ- 
ture of defence. - This latter he accepted, as it was ſuitable 
to his genius, and as the company's terms were both advan- 
tageous and honourable. He deſigned, if he had remained in 
England, to have written a ſecond part of the «© Yoyage round 
the IVirld;” as appears from the following letter of lord 


Anſon to him, lately printed by his lordſhip's permiſſion, 


Dear Sir, When I laſt ſaw you in town, I forgot to aſk 


you, whether you intended to publiſh the ſecond volume of 


»emy voyage before you leave us z which, I confeſs, I am 
« very ſorry for. If you ſhould have laid afide all thoughts 


it has been tranſlated 
into moſt of the European languages; and it till ſupports its 
reputation, being this year 1761 printed here for the ninth 
time. The fifth edition at London in 2749 was reviſed and 
-. corrected by Mr, Robins himfelf, 

Thus becoming famous for his ability in write, he waz. 


on enn rn LT: - "EY 
- be much diſappointed, and mo one in it more'than "MI 
©, Your very much obliged =_— 

But, ey 4 E 1 


e, dent. eme, 1 


Mr. Robins was alſo weigh an akin 50 of his 
« New Principles of Gunnery: but having provided him 
ſelf with a compleat ſet of aſtronomical and other inſtruments, 
for making obſervations and experiments in the Indies, he 
departed from hence at Chriſtmas in the year 1749; and af- 
ter a voyage, in which the ſhip was near being caſt away, 
arrived at the Indies the 13th of July 1750. There he im- 
mediately ſet about his proper buſineſs with umwearied dili :- 
„and formed compleat plans for Fort St. David and Ma- 44 
draſs : but he lived not to put them into execution. For ts 
great difference of the climate being beyond his conftitution 7 

to ſupport, he was attacked by a fever in September; ane 23 
though he recovered out of this, yet about eight months after,  ' 
he fell into a languiſhing condition, in which he continued 1 2 
till his death. He died the 29th of Jus i Ʒ?. „ 

By his laſt will, he left the publiſhing his nt 5 
works to his honoured and imimats-Giend Manley Folkes, 1 
doctor of n but the e of theſe 4 being 4 1 
incapacitated by a paralytic diſorder, for ſome time before hies 
death, they were afterwards publiſhed hy the latter, in two vo; +} 
lumes 8vo. 1761. Dr. Wilſon has prefixed'an e! Mrs” "2: 
any en ene eſs: coat CE 
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 ROCHEFOUCAU LT ee duke of) a 
great genius among the French, was born in 1613, and died 

in 1680, He is inſerted here on account of a {mall collec- 
tion of Maximes ou Sentences: of which Mr. Voltaire: 
has not ſcrupled to ſay, that it contributed more than any 
performance, to form the taſte of the French nation, and 
give it a true reliſh of propriety and correctneſa. Though 
there is, continues he, but one truth running through this * 4 
© whole piece, namely, that /elf- love is the ſpring of all our 22 — 
en e yet this thought u „ „ M0 


K 23 
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| ROCHESTER „ 
« under uch a hs of forms, as never fail 40 feike' wit WM van, 


e new ſurpriſe. It is not ſo properly a book itſelf, as a ſe WM Norw! 


& of materials to embelliſh a book. This little collection a deſp- 


was much read and admired: it accuſtomed our authors to Roche 


«+ think, and to compriſe their thoughts in a lively, corred, reputa 
„ and delicate turn of phraſe ;' which was a merit utterly un. ſecond 


* known to any European writer before him, fince the re. bord N 
__ 6-vival of Letters.” We have alſo of this noble author of hir 


% Memoires de la Regence de la Reine Anne d'Autriche, Wl of the 


66 written with great ſenſe and a deep penetration into thing, it is 
His Memoires, ſays Voltaire, are. Rill read; n gue Max- this n 
e ct, oops eee A « the 
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wit in the reign of Charles II. was the ſon of Henry ear} of « hin 
Rocheſter ;: who bore a great part in the civil wars, and wa «I \ 
the chief manager of the king's preſervation, after the battle me 


oſ Worceſter, / He was born in April, 1648; and was edu- 1 
cated in grammar and claſſieal literature in the free · ſchool a I © n 
Burſord. Here he acquired the Latin to ſuch perfection, 41 
that to his dying day he retained a quick reliſh of the fine. {WI ch 
neſs and beauty of that tongue; and afterwards became ex- 4 at 
zRly verſed in the authors of the Auguſtan age, which he ll L 
often. read. In 16594 he was admitted a nobleman of Wal- h 
ham college in Oxſord, under the inſpection of Dr. Bland- Ml J. 

„ afterwards biſhop of Oxford ant! Worceſter ; and, in 't ſe 
abs: was with ſeveral other noble perſons actually created * kt 
maſter of arts in convocation: at which time, Mr. Wood ee 
ſays, he and none elſe was admitted very affectionately into 2 
the fraternity by a kiſs from the chancellor of the univerſity, 7 h 
Clarendon, who then fate in the ſupreme chair. Afterwatds, *. 
he travelled into France and Italy; and at his return fre- 4 
quented the court, which, the ſame Mr. Wood obſerves, and ks h 
there is reaſon.to believe very truly, not only debauched his ſs 
manners, but made him a perfect hobbiſt in principle. In ki 
the mean time, he was made one of the gentlemen of the | 2 
bed- chamber to the king, and comptroler of Woodſtock park, Wil * 
In the winter of 1665, he went to ſea with the earl of Sand- il © 
©» wich, who was ſent to lie for the Dutch Eaſt India fleet; 4 


and was in the Revenge, commanded by Sir Thomas Tiddi- 


man, 
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amy; when the attack was made on the port of ergen in 

Norway, the Dutch ſhips having got into that port. It was 

i deſperate attempt; and during the whole action, the earl of 3 

Rocheſter ſnewed the greateſt reſolution, and gained a high - 

reputation for courage. He ſupported this reputation in a 

ſecond expedition, but after wards loſt it in an adventure with 

lord Mulgrave; of which that noble author in the menjoirs _.- 

of himſelf, gives a particular account, Tt exhibits ſome traits "AW 

| of the earl of Rochefter's character; and therefofe, though Bucking- - 

it is ſomewhat tedious and wordy, we will tranſcribe it into _ „1 

this memoir, I was informed, ſays lord Mulgrave, that EIN 

« the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid ſomething, of me, which ac · 

« cording to his cuſtom was very malicious: 1 therefore 

« ſent colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend of mine, to call 

« him to account for it, He denied the words, and indeed 

« | was ſoon convinced he had never ſaid them; but the 

« mere report, though I found it to be falſe, obliged me, as 

« I then fooliſhly thought, to go on with the quarrel; and 

« the next day was appointed for us to fight on horſeback, a 

« way in England a little unuſual, but it was his part to 

*chuſe. Accotdingly, I and my fecond lay the night before 

* at Knightſbridge privately, to avoid'the being ſecured at 

London upon any ſuſpicion ; and in the morning we met 

© the lord Rochbſter at the place appointed, who, inſtead of 

james Porter, whom he affured Aſton he would make his 

* ſecond, brought an etrant life-guard-man, whom no body 

© knew, To this Mr. Aſton took exception, upon the ace 

count of his being no ſuitable adverſary ; eſpecially conſi- 

« dering how extremely well he was mounted, whereas we 

had only a couple of pads: upon which, we all agreed to 

Rents — But, as my lord Rocheſter and I were 

riding into the next field in order to it, he told me, that 

he had at firſt choſen to fight on Eorfeback, becauſe he 

as ſo weak with a certain diſtemper, that he found him 

2 unfit at all any way, much leſs on foot. I was ex 
* tremely ſurpriſed, becauſe at that time no man had a betten 

* reputation for courage 3 and I took the liberty of repre- 

* ſenting what a ridiculous ſtory it would make, if we re- 

turned without fighting, and therefore adviſed him for both” 

"ON ets his own, to confider * it, 

ince 
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46 l obliged in my own defence to lay the ſul 
on him, by telling the truth of the matter. His anſwer 
. was, that he ſubmitted to it, and hoped, that 1 would not 
« deſire the advantage of having to do with any man in ſo 
'6 weak a condition. I replied, that by ſuch an argument he 
had ſufficiently tied my hands, upon condition that I might 
call our ſeconds to be witneſſes of the whole buſineſi; 
« which he conſented to, and ſo we parted. When we. re. 
e turned to London, we found it full of this quarrel, upon 
- 6 our being abſent ſo long z and therefore Mr. Aſton thought 
+ himſelf obliged to write down every word and circumſtance 
«of this whole matter, in order to ſpread every where the 
«6 true reaſon of our returning without having fought. This 
4 being never in the leaſt contradicted or reſented by the lord 
<« Rocheſter, entirely ruined bis reputation as to courage (of 
« which I was really ſorry to be the occaſion) though no 
« body had ſtill a greater as to wit: which ee, bim 
« pretty well in the world, notwithſtanding ſome more acci- 
« dents of the ſame kind, that never fail to ſucceed one ano- 
40 ther, when once people know a man's weakneſs,” _. 
The earl of Rocheſter, before he travelled abroad, had 
given ſomewhat into that diſorderly and intemperate way of 
living, which the joy of the whole nation, upon the reſtor- 
ing of Charles II. had introduced; yet had fo far got the 
better of this at his return, that he hated nothing more, 
But falling into court-company, where theſe exceſſes were 
_ continually practiſed, he was brought back to it again: and 
the natural heat of his fancy, being inflamed with wine, made 
him ſo extravagantly pleaſant, that many, to be the more di. 
verted by that humour, ſtrove . to engage him deeper and 
deeper in intemperance. This at length ſo intirely ſubdued 
him, that, as he told Dr, Burnet, he was for five years to- 
gether continually drunk: not all the while under the viſible 
effect of liquor, but ſo inflamed in his blood, that he was ne- 
ver cool enough to be maſter of himſelf, There were two 
principles in the natural temper of this lively and witty, earl, 
which carried him to great exceſſes; a violent love of plea- 
fure, and a diſpoſition to extravagant mirth. The one involy- 
ed him in great ſenſuality, the other led him to many odd 
adventures and frolicks, Once he diſguiſed himſelf 0 * 
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benen friends could not-have-known him, and ſet 8 « 


Tower-ftreet for an Italian mountebank, where he prac- 
tiſed phyſic for ſome weeks, He diſguiſed himſelf often as a 
„or as a beggar ; fometimes to follow fome mean a- 
aka -which, for the variety of them, he affected. At other 
times, merely for diverſion, he would go about in odd ſhapes ; 
in which he ated his part ſo naturally, that even thoſe, who 
were in the ſecret, and ſaw him in theſe ſhapes, could per- 
ceive nothing, by which he might be diſcovered. He is 
ſaid to have been a generous and good-natured man in cold 
blood, yet would go far in bis heats after any thing, that. 
might turn to a jeſt or matter of diverſion and he laid out 
himſelf very freely in libels and ſatires, in which he had ſa 
peculiar a talent of mixing his wit with his malice, that all 
his compoſitions" were eaſily known. The celebrated An- 
drew Marvell, who was himſelf a great wit, uſed to ſay, 
that Rocheſter was the only man in | England, who had 
« the true vein of ſatyr,” 
| By conſtant indulgence in wine and women, and irregular 
frolicks, he wore out intirely an excellent conſtitution, before 
he was' thirty years of age. In October 1679, when he was 
ſlowly recovering from a great diſeaſe, he was viſited by 
Dr. Burnet ; upon an intimation, that ſuch a viſit would be 
very agreeable' to him. He grew into great freedom with 
that divine, ſo as to open to him all his thoughts both of re- 
ligion and morality, and to give him a full view of his paſt 
lie: upon which the doctor waited on him often, till he 


went from London in April following, and once or twice 


after, They canvaſſed at various times the principles of mo- |, 
rality, natural and revealed religion, and chriſtianity in-par- 
ticular ; the reſult of all which, as it is faithfully related by 
Dr. Burnet in the book above referred to, was, that this no- 
ble earl, though he had lived the life of an atheiſt and a li- 
bentine, yet died the death of a good chriſtian and moſt ſin- 
cert penitent. The philoſophers of the preſent age will na- 
turally ſuppoſe, that his contrition and eonviction were purely 
the effects of weakneſs and low ſpirits, which ſcarcely ſuffer 
a man to continue in his ſenſes, and certainly not to be maſ- 
ter of himſelf ; but Dr. Burnet affirms him b 
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| en nor troubled with the ſpleen or vapors, f 


„„ for himſelf from the following, which is part of a ks 
from the earl to Dr. Burnet, dated Woodſtock-park, June 25, 


2 compliments to the doctor. | 15 


1 88 My ſpirits and body decay ſo equally together, = | tall 
« write you a letter as weak, as I am in perſon. I begin 


God be yet pleaſed to ſpare me longer in this world, I 


& piety, that the world may ſee how much I Kg what 


4 true repentance and amendment of life for the time to 


4 moſt dear doctor, to e God for * moſt en | 
go and languiſhing | 


ſion, or ſo much as a groan; for, though he had not com- 
pleated his 33d year, yet he was worn ſo intirely down, that 


| ful and well- -ſhaped perſon, tall, and well-made, if not a lit- 
tle too ſlender, as Dr. Burnet obſerves, He was exactly 
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under no ſuch decay, eee ee 


*Þ 


6 under the power of melancholy.” The reader may jud 
1680, Oxfordſhire. There is nothing left mw but ſome per 


«6 « My moſt honoured Dr. Burnet, 


& to value church-men above all men in the world, &c. If 
hope in your converſation to be exalted to that degree of 


« I fo long loved, and how much I glory in repentance, and 
« in God's ſervice. Beſtow your prayers upon me, that 
« God would ſpare me, if it be his good will, to ſhew a 


„come: or elſe, if the Lord pleaſeth to put an end to my 
« worldly being now, that he would mercifully accept of my 
« death-bed repentance, and perform that promiſe he hath 
4 been pleaſed to make, that at what time ſoever a ſinner 
4% doth repent, he would receive him. Put up theſe prayers, 


« 1 
5 ROCHESTER. 


He died the 26th of July e without any convul- 


nature was unable to make the leaſt effort. He was a grace- 


well-bred ; had a. ſtrange vivacity of thought, and vigor of 
expreſſion 3 and his wit was ſubtle as well as ſublime, For 
"his ſtudies, they were divided between the comical writings 
of the ancients und * the Roman authors, and _— 
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Ts ROCHESTER 

| Ft bor the ill ſtate of health, which his irregular an FG 
diſſolute life brought upon him, made this laſt kind of 2 . 
ing neceſſary to him. His fiyle was clear and ſtrong: and 
when he uſed figures, they were very lively, yet far enough 
out of the common road. Boileau among the French; and 
Cowley among the Engliſh wits, were thoſe he admired moſh, # 
He loved to talk and write of ſpeculative matters, and did it 
with ſo fine a thread, that even thoſe, who hated the ſub- 
jects his fancy ran upon, yet could not but be charmed with 
his way of treating them. Upon the whole, nature had fitted 
him for great things; and his abilities and knowledge, if he” 
had applied them rightly, qualified him to have heen one boy 
the moſt extraordinary men of his age and nation. 

His poems have been printed often, ſeparately and toge- 
ther. It is not eaſy to ſay, what are his: for after he had 
once obtained the character of a lewd and obſcene writer, e- 
very thing in that ſtrain was fathered upon him; and many 
pieces, not his, crept into the later editions of his works. 
We know not, which can be called the beſt edition: an 
handſome one in 8vo. was printed for Jacob Tonſon in 1705, 
conſiſting of poems, his ſpeech-under the character of a moun- 
tebank, and a tragedy called Valentinian ; but many of his 
obſcene pieces are not inſerted in it, The author of the 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors calls him “ a man, 
« whom the muſes were fond to inſpire, and aſhamed to avow; 

« and who praiſed without the leaſt reſerve that ſeeret, ©* 
« which can make verſes more read for their defects, than for 
« their merits. The art, continues he, is neither commen - 
« dable nor difficult, Moraliſts proclaim loudly, that there 
« is no wit in indecency: it is very true: indecency | is far 
« from conferring wit; but it does not deſtroy it neither. 5 
Lord Rocheſters poems have much more obſcenity than 
% wit, more wit than poetry, more poetry than politeneſs,” 

He left behind him à ſon named Charles, who died 
12th of November 1681; and three daughters. The male 
line ceaſing, Charles II, conferred the title of Rocheſter on 
Laurence viſcount Killingworth, « younger ſon of Edward 
earl of Clarendon. A 0 * 
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| "ROE (bir Tone an able lteſman and anbei, 
Us born at Low- Layton in Eſſex about 1580 ; and admitted | 
b  Woots into Magdalen college Oxford in 1593. He was taken from 
4 — Ox- the univerſity in a year or two; and, after ſpending ſome time 
in one of the jnns of court, and in France, was made eſquire | 
of the body to queen Elizabeth. In 1604, he was knighted 
by king James ; and ſoon after ſent by Henry prince of Wales, 
to make diſcoveries in America, In 1614, he was ſent am- 
baſſador to the great mogul, at whoſe court he continued 
till 1618. During his reſidence there, he employed himſelf 
zealouſly in the ſervice of the Eaſt India merchants. In 1620, 
4 he was lee a burgeſs for Cirenceſter in Glouceſterſhire ; 
1 and, the year following, ſent ambaſſador to the grand ſeig- 
* | nior 3 which ſtation he continued in, under the ſultans Of. 
man, Muſtapha, and Amurath IV. In his paſſage to Con- 
ſtantinople, he wrote a letter to Villiers duke of Buckin 
= then lord high admiral, complaining of the great increaſe of 
_ 4 1 pirates in the Mediterranean ſea; and, during his embaſſy, 
2 2667, folio, ſent A true and faithful relation to his majeſty and the 
« prince, of what hath lately happened in Conſtantinople, 
6 6 concerning the death of ſultan Oſman, and the ſetting up 
( of Muſtapha his uncle, which was printed at London in 
1622, 4to. He kept a very curious account of his negotia- 
tions at the Porte, which remained in manuſcript till 1740, 
+ when it was publiſhed by the ſociety for promoting learning, 
under this title: The Negotiations of Sir Thomas Roe, 
& in his Embaſly to the Ottoman Porte, from the year 1621 
« to 1628 incluſive ; containing a great variety of curious 
and important matters, relating not only to the affairs of 
_* the Turkiſh empire, but alſo to thoſe of the other ſtates of 
Europe in that period: his correſpondences with the moſt 
0 1 perſons, for dignity or character, as, with the 
of Bohemia, Bethlem Gabor prince of Tranſylva - 
14 ar other potentates of different nations, &c. and ma- 
- 2- 66 ny uſeful and inſtructive partjculars, as well in relation to 
trade and commerce, as to ſubjects of literature; as, an- 
cient manuſcripts, coins, * * other e 


81 folio. 4 


During his e eee os — a 
of valuable manuſcripts in che Greek and Ofiental 
** 2 Bodleian library. "He" alto droughe over the fine” Alenan- 


_ * kings of Poland and Sweden. He 2 8 


. Adolphus of Sweden, that he inſpired that — * 5 Et > 2 
thn ctr phy eee in 1630; of making 4 my | 2 „ 

many to reſtore the freedom of the empire. . = " 5 4 
llphus, upon gaining the viQory of Leiphe; ſent Sir Tei — A 
2 preſent of 2000). and in his letter calls him his ſtre 10 * | 5 3 
conſultorem, he being the firſt who had adviſed him to the wur. Howells - 
He was afterwards employed in ſeveral: other negotiations, In Letters 1 


* 
q 


J E 


The year after, he was ſent ambaſſador to che diet of Latif 
bon, in order to mediate the reſtoration of the late 
Bohemia's ſon to the Palatinate/: arid; upon his returns 
mide chancellor of the 4 5 


Finph was compoſed for him by Dr. Gerard Langbaine, but 
never ſet up; it may be ſeen in Wood's Athen. Oxon. 

„ 
2 and the ee He ahn | 
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wlume mentioned above was publiſhed in 170% att e, 
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OEMER (Oravs) a Daniſh aſtronome 
thematician, was born at Arhuſen in Julland i in erbe, 
at eighteen years of age, ſent to the univerſity of Wee 
He applied himſelf keenly to the ſtudy of mathematics and 
aſtronomy, and became ſuch an adept in thoſe ſciences, that 
J when Picard was ſent by Lewis XIV. in 1671 to make obſer. 
Waden Vations in the north, he was to the laſt degree ſurpriſed and 
mia. Aſtron. pleaſed with him. He engaged him to return with: him to 
2 n. France, and had him preſented to the king, who ordered him 
M ts teach the dauphin mathematics, and ſettled a penſion os 
= him, He was joined with Picard and Caſſini, in making 
aſtronomical obſervations ; and, in 1672, was admitted a 
member of the academy of ſciences. During the ten years he 
_ reſided, at Paris,, he gained a prodigious. reputation by his di- 
© coveries ; yet is ſaid to have complained. afterwards,. that his 
3 5 ran away with the honor of many things, which 
belonged to him. In 1681, Chriſtian V. king of Denmark 
ar er him back to his on country, and made him prof 
of aſtronomy at Copenhagen. He employed bim: alſo in te- 
1 2 the coin and the architecture, in regulating the weight 
| and meaſures, and in meaſuring the high, roads, throughout 
the kingdom. Fraderie IV. the ſucceſſor of Chriſtian, ſhewed 
the ſame favor to Roemer, and conferred neu- dignities on 
him. This man of ſcience died in 1710, and, what is very 
extraordinary, without leaving aay thing either written or | 
printed. Some of his obſervations, with his manner r. of 
making thoſe obſervations, were publiſhed in 1 7355 U under the 
title of Baſis Aſtronomiæ, by his ſcholar Peter Horreboy, 
then' profeſſor of aſtronomy at Copenhagen. Nevertheleſs, 
the name of Roemer can never ſink into oblivion, becauſe it 
is recorded in thoſe writings, which will always be read. 
immortal Newton, after laying down. this propoſition, 
Licht is. propagated from luminous bodies in time, and 
ee ſpends about ſeven or eight minutes of an hour in ,paſſing 
een the ſun to the earth, proceeds to fay, that ** this 
« was firſt obſerved by Roemer, and then by others, by 
_ «© means of the ſatellites of Jupiter. For theſe eclipſes, when 
_ © the earth is between the ſun and Jupiter, happen about ſe- 
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« dz the reaſon being, that the: light of the. lites has far- 


« meter of the earth's' orbit. . See. alſo Ages Pri lpia + 
Mathem- Nat. Philoſ. P-. A072 Cant, . 1 wo; 1 7 4:3 197 75 +4 
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ROGERS. (Dr. Jou) an aii e was. n 4 
in 1679, at Enſham in Oxfordſhire, Where his father Was 


and, in 1693, elected ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti colle 
wol the degrees in arts, and entered into orders... 


in the college ; but at length. ſucceeded the learned Mr. 1 


nard's Foſter-Lane. In 1716, be was preſented to the rec- 
tory of Wrington in Somerſetſhire; and the ſame year, reſign- 


Hae, ſiſter to the lord Colerane, who was his pupil in the 


lam of the church of Wells; in which he alſo bore the office 
of ſub-dean, . In 17 19, he engaged in the Bangorian contro 


« viſible and inviſible Church of Chriſt : in which it is ſhewn, 
a that the powers claimed by the officers of the viſible — 4 
« are-not inconſiſtent with the ſupremacy. of Chriſt as head, 
« or with the rights and liberties of chriſtians, as members of . 
« the inviſible church.” 8yo. The rev. Dr. Sykes having 
publiſhed. an Anſwer to this Diſcourſe, our author replied to 
lim in, “A Review of the Diſcourſe of the viſible and e 
« ble Church of Chriſt.T Mg 
He gained much credit by theſe en even thoſe 
who were againſt his argument allowing him good parts and + 
an excellent pen ; and the univerſity of Oxford [by a public 
xknowledgment of their opinion of his merit, by conferring , 
on him in 1721, without his deſire or knowledge, the degree 
of 8 in A To 1 1 he was * pion * 
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pen about ſeyen or eight minutes later, than they et. to.. 
« ther to go in the latter . in the former, by the diam: 


nund Chiſhull, in April 1705, In 1710, he took a bachelor rr g 
of diyinity's degree ; and, two years after, went to London, to 3 80. 
be lecturer of St. Clement's Danes. He afterwards became. 3 | 
Qurer of the united pariſhes of Chriſt Church, and St, Leo- . 

ing his fellowſhip, was married to the honorable Mrs. Lydia 


univerſity. Some time after, he was elected canon reſiden- . 


yerſy, and publiſhed upon that occaſion, A Diſcourſe of the a 
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ricar, He was bred up at New-College ſchool” in 8 e 
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2 long time for a fellowſhip, by reaſon of the Low ſucceſſon mon 2 
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. © ©_ «ter to the Rev, Dr 
« mons concerning the 
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| 06D 041 | 
the la king, , then prince of Wales; and about tbe tn, 
ee agzinſk the atracks of Mi. 
Collins in his Scheme of Literal Prophefy.” Dr. Rogen 
did not at firſt profefſedly write againſt the Scheme, but pub. 
"A in 1725 a volume of ſermons, intitled, The Neceſf. 
« ty of Divine Revelation, and the truth. of the Chriſtian 
Religion, aſſerted,” he prefixed to them A Preface 
«with Remarks on the Scheme of Literal Prophery.” 


This preface, however, in the opinion of his friends, 
ſcemech Hable to fome exception, or at leaſt to demand z 
© more full and diftint explication; and he received 2 


letter upon it from his friend Dr. Nath. Marthall, dated 


December the 2oth 1727, He endeavored to give ſatisfa8ton 


0 all ; and therefore, Mr. Collins having written * A Let. 
rs, on occaſion of his eight Ser- 
eceſſity of Divine Revelation, and 
« the Preface prefixed to them,” our learned doctor publiſhed, 
NA Vindication of the civil Eſtabliſhment of Religion, 
« wherein ſome poſitions of Mr. Chandler, the author of the 
66 ee Sebeme, &c. and an anonymous Letter on that Sub- 

are occaſionally confidered, With an Appendix, con- 


* a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Marſhall, and an An- 


« ſwyer to the ſame.” 1728, Bvo. _ 
The ſame year, 1726, having reſigned his leQure of bt. 


 _Clement's 52 he retired from J ondon, with an intention 
to ſpend the remainder of his life in the country, chiefly at 


oy n: but he had not been there long, when he received 
from the dean and chapter of St. aul's of the vica- 
gee of St. Giles's Cripplegate in London. He was inſtitu- 
it in Oftober 1728, but with the greateſt anxiety and 
rehuQance ; for he had ſet his heart upon the country, and was 
then, as he had always been from his youth, remarkably fond 
of rural exerciſes and diverſions. He did not enjoy his new 
preferment above fix months; for he died the 4 
1729, in the och year of his age. He was buried * 
pariſh church of Enfham, where a handſome monument i 
| ereted to his memory: his funeral ſermon was preached by 
Dr. Marſhall. After his deceaſe, ſome volumes of his ſermons 
were publiſhed ; and two tracts, viz. e againſt Con- 


% Yerfion to the Church of Role,” and « A Perſuaſve 


«to Conformity addreſſod to Diſſenters,” never before 
printed. He 


22882 


F 


10% A 0 r. 
Be was s man, of good abilities, and ** 
| no profound ſcholar, nor ambitious of being thought 
one. He neither collected nor read many books; being per- 


ſuaded, and indeed juſtly, that a few well choſen, and read to 
good purpoſe, ſerve infinitely more to. edification, if nat ſo 
much to oſtentatlan and parade. We are told, that the jus 


dicious Hooker and the ingenious Mr. Norris were his 


EqnAbr r Flay a eee 
fon of a rich merchant at Amiens, and born there. In 1620, 
He cultivated the languages and belles lettres in his own. 
country, and then was ſent to Paris to ſtudy philoſophy. He 
ſeems to have been a lover of truth, and to have ſought * 
with much impartiality, He read the ancient and 
philoſophers ; 1 but Des Cartes was the perſon, who truck 
him moſt. - He became a zealous follower of this AM, 
re up an abridgment and explanation of his pluloſophy = 

at clearneſs and method. In the preface to his phy- 
8 ſo his work is intitled, he makes no 22 to 8s 
5 & the abilities and accompliſhments of this p 
« muſt oblige the whole world to \ confels, that 
« leaſt as capable of producing. and raiſing 5 men verled i in 25 
© arts and branches of knowledge, as ancient Greece,” Cler, 
ſelier, well known for his tranſlation of many pieces of Des 
Cartes, conceived ſuch an affeftion for Rohault, on account 


of his attachment to this philoſopher, that ke gave him hig 


Sw marriage agg 8 fhe RI. E- 


oy PE phyſics were written in French, but have been 
tranſlated into Latin by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with notes, in 
which the Carteſian errors are corrected upon the Neuso - 
nian ſyſtem. The fourih and beſt edition of f Rohault Phyſi- 
ca by Clarke, is that of 1718, 8%. Rohault wrote alſo Ele. 
mens de Mathematiques, a T raite de Meehanique, and Entre- 


carried on upon the principles of the Carteſian philoſophy, ' 
which was erroneous — ; and bas now no 
* than that of as 


the errors of the 
M3 - N 


Sy" 
tiens ſur Ia Philoſophie: but theſe dialogues are founded and S moe. 


Thi 8 1.1 W. | 

nts; *"Rofialilt died in 1675; ad heft bebe ki hoy 

ratte rar an n affable,” as ven a as rr and' Philoſe ph 

4 011 IN err) a be 8 nets fob. 

ence and ſkill in the belles lettres, was the ſecond fon of x 

naſter-cutler at Paris; and was born there the oth of Ja. 

57 1661. He was intended as well as his elder brother, 

for his father's profeſſion; when a Benedictine, perceiving 

I, in him a peculiar turn for letters, communicated this to, his 
mother, and preſſed her to give him a liberal education, The 
woman was a widow, and had nothing to depend upon but 
the continuation of her late huſband's buſineſs, ſo that, tho 
her will was good, yet the thing was abſolutely impracticable: 
however, a penſion in the college of Eightcen being at length 
obtained, and the expence of his bringing up thus taken-out 
of her hands, Rollin was ſuffered to purſue the natural bent 
of his inclinations. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf immediately by 
his parts and application, and eaſily obtained the firſt rank a- 
mong his fellow-itudents. Many ftories are told to his ad- 

- vantage in this reſpect, and how he became known and 
eſteemed by the miniſter Pelletier, whoſe two eldeſt ſons were 
of Rollin's claſs. He ſtudied rhetoric in the college of Pleſis | 
under Mr. Herſan: this maſter had a way of creating emula- 
tion among his ſcholars, by beſtowing on them epithets, each 
according to his merit; and is ſaid to have declared in public, 
that he knew not ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh the young Rollin 
otherwiſe, than by giving him the title of divine: and when 
Herſan was aſked for any pieces In verſe or proſe, he uſed to 
refer them to Rollin, © 6 who, he ſaid, | would do i it better than | 
«he Sag.” 25. 

Mt. Herſan 1170 Rollin for his ſucceſſor, ae! the refore 
firſt took him in as an aſſiſtant in 1683, and afterwards, in 
1687, gave up the chair to him. The year after, Mr. Her- 
fan, with the king's leave and approbation, declined the pro- 
feſſorſhip of eloquence in the royal college in favor of his be- 
loved diſciple Rollin, who was admitted into it. No man 
ever exerciſed the functions of it with greater eclat : he often 
made Latin orations, to celebrate the memorable events of the 

| times; ane l them with 1 vow 
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dent; you owe the greatneſs of your fortune to the,” 


e £ 2 1 N angel 1 0 1 
ks rector of the 1 5 and e in that. office 

to years, which v Was then 2 great mark of diſtinction. By 
virtue of his office, he ſpoke the annual panegyric upon Lewis 
XIV. He made many very, uſeful regulations in the uni er- 
ſity, and [particularly re- animated the ſtudy of the 1 


5 güsge, Which was then growing into great neg negle& He 
a man of indefatigable attention, and trained ingumerable per- 


Fu who did honor to the. church, the ſtate, and the a 
The rſt preſident Portail was pleaſed one day, to reproach Aa 
in jocular | rain, as if he exceeded, | even himſelf in doing by- 
lineſs : to whom Rollin re lied, with that plainneſs, and fin- 
cerity which was natural to Him, * It becomes yo well, 
« Sir, to reproach me with this: it is this habit of labor 
« in me, which has diſtinguiſhed you in the place of a 
i cate general, which has raiſed. vou to that of ficlt” p 


1 850 the An aß wot the 1 . ie cardinal, TY 5 


boi 1 . 5 in . he was with 920 relu 
made coadjutor to the principal of the 5 Dollegs of Beauvais. 
This college ' was then a kind of u deſart, inhabited by 
few ſtudents, and without any 7 77 K 5 [diſcipline : BR. 
lin's great reputation and induftry ſos n te- peopled it, and 
made N that foriſning ſociety,” jt has ever ſince por boy 
this ſituation he continued, till 1722 ; when, the war be- 
tween the jeſuits and the janſeniſts drawing towards 'a xilis, 
he fell! A facrifice to the prevalence of the former. Father Le 
Tellier, the king's confeſſot, and furious agent of the Jeſuits, 
jnfuſed into his maſter prejudices againſt Rollin, whole con- 


| 'nexions with cardinal” de Noailles would: alone have ſubficed 


wl have made him 4 a janſeniſt ; and on this account he loft his 
hare in the priocipality « of Beauvais. Na man, howeve | 
could have Joſt leſs in tile than Rollin, who bad every thing _ 
"left kim, that was neteſſary to make him happy: retirement, 
books, and quite enough, to lie on. He now began to em 
ploy himſelf upon Quintilian 3. an author, he juſtly als 
and faw neglected not without uneaſineſt. He retretiched in 


um, whatever „ rather curious, than uſeful for tho 


1 M4 inſtruc- 


U 


0 * frians,. Babylonians, Medes and Perſians, Macedonians 


the late diſputes ; and their being congratulated in a public 


2 his excellent treatiſe, Upon the manner of ſtudy. 
1 
4 r. Tenſeigner. * belles lettres, This work was publih- 


9 42 of Paris, who wrote French with dig alty and cor- 


4 4887 were written in too great a hurry, are not equal to 


n 


kn 1720, "the che of Paris, waged to have a 711 
ſultable to the importance of their intereſts, in the then criti- 
cal conjuncture of affairs, choſe. Rollin again rector: but he 
was dilplaced in about two months by a letter de cachet, 
The univerſity had preſented to the parliament a petition, in 

which it proteſted againſt taking any part in the adjuſtment « 


Rollin 
from t 


oration by Rollin on this ſtep occaſioned the letter, which 
ordered them to chuſe a rector of more moderation. What 
ever the univerſity might ſuffer by the removal of Rollin, the 
public was probably a gainer : for he now applied himſelf to 


teaching the belles lettres? De la maniere d' etu- 


ed, two volumes in 1726, and two more in 1728, 8vo. and 
a copy of it was preſented to biſhop Atterbury, then in Fw 
ment, who 3 wrote to Mr. Rollin a Latin letter, 
which, for the great beauty and elegance of it, for the jul 
ides jt gives of our author and his ; writings, and for the curio- 
ſit of the letter itſelf, we have thought worthy of being nſer 
tec at the end of this memoir. OT 
_ Encouraged by the great ſucceſs of this [397 1 and the be = 
py reception it met with, he undertook another of equal uſe 
aud entertainment: and that was, his Hiſtoire ee th 
or e Ancient Hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, ay 
« Greeks,” which be finiſhed i in thitteen volumes 8yo. and 
bliſhed between 1730 and 17 38. Mr. Voltaire, after 
= abſerved, that Rollin was ** the firſt member of the 


„ ſays of this work, that 4 though wels volumes, 


it is nevertheleſs the beſt compilation that has yet 
e ; becauſe it is ſeldom on Oo 


e firſt, 
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hi laſt volumes of his ancient hiſtory were printinge Jg -pu 
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carp on, through the eighth, and into part of the ninth, tothe =. | 


var againſt the Cimbri, about 70 years before the battle of 
nued the hiſtory tb the. battle of AAium, which cloſes bs 
tenth volume ; and has ſince completed. the original plan of = 
Rollin, in ſixteen volumes mo. which was to hring it down 
hom the foundation of the city, to the reign of Conſtantine the 
eat. All theſe works of Rollin have met with-univerial ap- 
rg _ been 9 785 foto e ee 
This excellem perſon died, the 34th of September 1244. © 
He had been named by the king a member of tho acade! * 
inſcriptions and belles lettres, in 1904 : but as he had not then 
brought the college of Beauyais into. repute, and found bd had 


a4 often. as he 


could, laid the plan of his Ancient Hiſtory before them, and - 


demanded an academician for his cenſor, Rollin was a man 
of an admirable compoſition ; very ingenious, conſummate id 


o 


polite learning, o rigid morals, and great piety.. He was ra- 


44 
* 


rihip in 1720, 
have ſcen, that 
” But | 


Janſeniſm : he had a very great 


f 


> became n 
do the jeſuits and the court. It is related, that, when he wi 
one day introduced to the miniſter eajdinal Fleury, in order 

to preſent him with a volume of his Roman Hiſtory, ine mi- 


Fes it jan gun : and on theſe accounts, he 


niſter, very uncivilly, ſaid to 4 head officer of the guards, 


e Sir, you ſhould endeayour to convert this man:“ to whom 
| Rollin very well, and yet not diſteſpectſully, replied, “Oh, 
46 my lord, the gentleman would loſe his time; I am an un. 
e convertible 254 If we will excuſe this little zeal, in fi. 
vor of ſuperſtition, Rollin was in all reſpects a moſt reſped- 
able perſon, We fipd i in his works, generous and exalted fen- 
f timents, a zeal for the good of ſociety, a love of Virtue, 
tar for Providence, and in ſhort every thing, th 

profane ſubjects, ſanctified with a ſpirit truly religious; 00 
E. it is impoſſible to read him, without feeling ourſelves 
more virtuous. How noble his reflexions ! Right reaſon, re- 
m- honor, probity, inſpired! them; and we cag never 

enough admire the art, which has made them appear ſo na. 
tural, This is Mr. Voltaire's eloge on Rollin: to which we 
may add the teſtimony of the celebrated poet Roufſea, 
who conceived ſuch a veneration for him, that e came out of 
- baniſhment incognito to Paris, on purpoſe to viſit" and pay his 
reſpects to him; He looked upon his hiſtories, ' not only 1 
the beſt models of the hiſtoric kind; but as a'complete ſyſtem 
of politics and morals, and'a moſt inſtructive ſchool for 2 
as well as ſubjects to learn all their duties isn. 

The hiſtorical part of this memoir has been bgtructel ch 
from a paper, read in a public aſſembly of the academy of in- 
ſeriptions and belles lettres, the 14th of November 1741, by 
their ſecretary Mr. de Boze, and printed in the 434 volume of 
'Niceron's Memoires, vc. We now ſubjoih biſhop — h 
letter, as mentioned above, which was ſent to Mr. Rollin, in 
return for the preſent of hi: Method of teachi ng and Rudy 
6 ing che Belles Lettres i and is as follows. of ary 


nen. atque'Erudtifcas Wt bytes Lo 
VU; M, monente amico quodam, Gal TY ales W 
habitat, ſcirem te Parifios revertifle ; data ſalutatum 
00 te ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. Id offficii, ex 


r aliquandiu dilatum, cum tandem me in- 
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erarem, fraſtin ful; domi tion eras.” alas 


«|tem; tibique ob ea omfüia, quibus a * audtus ſum, bene- 
6 ficia grates * qu⸗ nabe 1 740 > e . 
am, maxi PH og 2 

% Reveta Pale ita! e nuperis ate annis editorym 
« egregia ac perhonotifica mihi viſa ſunt. Multi enim facio 
« & te, vir preſtantiſſime, & tua omnia quæcunque in iſto 
« literarum genere perpolita ſunt ; in quo quidem te cæteris 
omnibus ejuſmodi ſeriptoribus facile antecellere, atque eſſe 
« eundem & dicendi & ſentiendi magiſtrum optimum, prorſus 
ic exiſtimo: cumque in excolendis his ſtudiis aliquantulum 

« jpſe c opere & temporis poſuerim, libere tamen profitedr 

« me, tua eum legam ac relegam, ea edoctum eſſe à te, non 
ſolum qus neſciebam prorſus, ſed etiam qua antes didiciſſe 
« mihi viſus ſum. Modeſte itaque nimium de opere tuo ſen- 
tis, cum | Juyentuti tantum inſtituendæ elaboratum id eſſe 
« contendis : ea certe ſeribis, quæ a viris, iſtzuſmodi reruin 


« haud imperitis, cum voluptate & fructu legi pofſunt. Vets- | 


n quidem | & ſatis cognita revocas in memoriam; ſed ita 
« revocas, ut illaſtres, ut ornes;; ut aliquid vetuſtis adjicigs 
« quod novum fit, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonas que pic- 


« turas bona in luce collocando efficis, ut etiam iis, a quibus 


« ſæpiſſime conſpectæ ſunt, clegantiores tamen ſolito . 
« reant, & placeant m 
Certe, dum Nasen 


fit 1 00 plurimis in locis natrantur, & ipſum ubique nax- 


« 10 modum, videris traxiſſe; ſtylique Xenophontei nito- i 


„em ac venuſtam ſimplicitatem non imitari tantum, 
af plane aſſequi: ita ut, ſi Gallice ſciſſet Xenophon, non aljjs 
«lum in eo argumento quod tractas verbis n, * 
«2alio prorſus more ſcripturum judicem. 

Hæc ego, haud aſſentandi cauſa, quod vitium Proc a 
* me abeſt, ſed yere ex, animi ſententia dico. Cum enim 

* pulchris a te donis ditatus ſim, quibus in eodem aut. in alio 

« quopiam doctrina genere referendis i imparem me ſentio, vo- 
lui tamen propenſi erga te animi gratique teſtimonium pro- 
4 ferre, & te aliquo ſaltem munuſculo, han c 
1 ' emunerare, 9 
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« quod coram exequi non potui, ſeriptis ſaltem Nteris be- 


e ſepius verſas,” 4b ino & a 
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ROMA * ©. 


1 4 Fertes vir d (9 nnd venerande, ge OR 
AI. bete teris, dus Nunc neg m & ſpretæ jacent, bene me. 
4 reri ; perge juventutem Gallicam, quando illi ſolummolo 
4 te utilem efle vis, optimis & preceptis & exemplis infor. 
„% mare, Quod ut facias, annis zfatis tux _clapſis multos 
Y djiciat Ber, iiſque decurrentibus ſanum te 1 1. 
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& goſter, qui tibi yicinus eſt. Cum ſtatueris tecum quo die 

2 id ilſi ſignificabis.. - ane ae rn 
| of * debilitatums. quandocunque veneris, domi invenies.” 100 


M ; | to + of Rollin's 1 works ae primed. at Faris in oo 4to; 
the Belles Lettres, in 2 vol. the Hiſtoire Ancienni 0 
„ and the Hiſtoire o in g vel. 6 


0 ROMANO Corto) an Italian I, TEA 
1492, was the greateſt artiſt, and moſt univerſal painter, of 
all the diſciples of Raphael: was beloved by him, as if he 
"had been hls ſon, for the wonderful ſweetneſs of his temper; 


ind made one of his heirs, pod NOR, (hat he ſhould | 


| | aft in finihing what he had left im Raphael die 
1 "Ii 1520, and Romano continued jn ſome years after; 
3 but the death of Leo X, which happened in 1522, would 
. muse been a terrible View to him, if Leo's ſucceſſor Hadi - 
at VI. had reigned above a year; for Hadrian had no no- 
tion of the fine arts, and all the artiſts muſt have ſtarved un- 
der his Biſcouragement. Clement VII. however, who ſue- 


8 


ceeded Hadrian, was a different kind of man: he encou- | 


raged painters and painting; and, as N d- 
pope, ſet Romano to work in the hall of Conſtantine, and 
» afterwards in other public places. But his principal perfor- 
mes were at Mantua, where he was ſent for by the mar- 
_ quis Frederico Gonzaga ; and indeed his good fortune di- 
"veſted him thither at a critical time: for, having made the 
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ae ww have been ſeverely puniſhed, if he 


| Rome. This appeared from the fate of And, who hb 


thrown into jail, ſuffered hard uſage, and would have loft 
bis life, if the cardinal di Medicis had not interpoſed. In 
the mean time Romano followed his buſineſs at Mantua,” 
where he left lafting proofs of his great abilities, as well in 
uchitecture, as in painting: for he made his name iſfuſtri-* 
ous by a noble and ſtately palace, built after his model, and 
beautified with variety of paintings after his deſigns. And 
indeed in architecture he was ſo eminently ' 55 that he 


ys invited back to Rome, with an offer of being we the chief ; | 


architect of St. Peter's church; but while he was debating * 
with himſelf upon the propoſal, death carried him off, as it” 
had done Raphael, who was nominated LE my. Leo X to” 
the fame noble office. He died in 1546. £ 
This painter had conceptions more extrao! nary, — 
profound, more elevated, than even his maſter ; but not ſs 
natural, He was a great imitator of the ancients, and was” 
deſirous to reſtore their form and fabricks: and he had the 
good fortune tp find great perſons, who committed to him” 


the care of edifices, veſtibules, and porticos, all tetraſtyles, 1 


xiſtes, theatres, and ſuch other places, as are not now in 


not exactly underſtand the lights and ſhades. He is frequently 
harſh and ungraceful : the folds of his draperies are neither 
beautiful, nor great, nor eaſy, nor natural, but all extrava-' 
gant, it too like the habits of fantaſtical "comedians. This 


is the judgment of Du Freſnoy : we add, that this painter 1 


had an advantage over the generality of his order by his painting, - 
great ſuperiority in letters, He was profoundly learned in P. 226. 


antiquity ; and by conyerſing with the works of the moſt 
excellent poets, particularly Homer, had made himſelf an 


abſolute maſter of the * e required in "pd 
RONSARD D n 000 enge of « noble Myles 


8 
cis I. was taken priſoner before Pavia; that is, in 1524. 1 
Thk eee eee 
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uſe. He was wonderful in the choice of attitudes; but did/ 


Jon M 
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E hi li B 
—_ 8 turn and ſtile of his compoſitions are ſuch, ſays Bruyere, 


rs 


ry ONS. AR * 


from other paſſages in him e be 
e was not born till 1526, He was — 


his birth; thoug 
concluded, that h 


up at Paris in the college. of Navarre ; but taking ſome dif. 


guſt to his ſtudies, he became a page of the duke of Or- 


leans. This duke reſigned him to the king of Scotland, but 


took him again, and employed him in ſeveral ne gotiations, 


accompanied Lazarus de Baif to. the diet of Spire ; 


and, in his converſations with that learned man, conceived 
a paſſion for letters, He learned Greek under Dorat with 


Antony de Baif, the ſon of Lazarus ; and afterwards devoted 


himſelf intirely to poetry, in which he became illuſtrious, 


The kings Henry II, Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry 111, 


had a particular eſteem for him, and loaded him with kind. 
neſſes. In 1562, he put himſelf at the head of ſome (ol- 
diers in Vendomois, and made all the laughter of the pro- 


teſtants in his power, This circumſtance gave occaſion to 


the publiſhing ſome. very ſatyrical pieces againſt him at Or- 


leans, and in which he was repreſented as a prieſt : but he 
_* defended himſelf in verſe, and denied his being an eccleſiaftic, 


The truth is, he bad ſome benefices in commendam, and, 


among others, the priory of St. Coſmus near Tours; 
where he died in 1 58 5. Du Perron, afterwards cardinal, 
made his funeral oration ; and a noble monument was erec- 
ted there to his memory four and twenty years after. He 


was afflicted in a dreadful manner with the gout, which, it 


is ſaid, was owing to his debauched way of life, He RR 


much in the ſmaller way of ode, bymn, elegy, ſonnet, epi- 


2 #446 


grams &c ; and there are a great number of amorous po- 


ems in bis works, in which he does not e from 

| LEUN is allowed to have bad an „ genius, and 

great talents for poetry ; but wanting judgment, art, inſtead. 

of perfecting 
is barſh and obſcure to the laſt degree ; which harſhneſs and 

obſcurity would be more excuſable, had he been the firſt, . 
who improved the French poetry: but he might, if he had 


nature, ſerved only to corrupt it, in him. He 


_ . pleaſed, have ſeen it in all its charms and natural beauties, 
and very near perfection, in Marot's writing. Marot's 


Srv aan have e ka 
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« by any any difference, except in a few words, between Marot. 

6 and us. Ronſard, and the authors his contemporaries, „„ 

« did more diſſervice than good to ſtile; they \checked its, e 

« courſe in the advances it was making towards perfection, e 2 

« and had like to have prevented its ever attaining it. It is, 

0 ſurpriſing, that Marot, whoſe works are ſo natural and, 

« eaſy, did not ' make Ronſard, who was fired with the 

« ſtrong enthuſiaſm of poetry, a greater poet than either Ron- 

« fard or Marot.” But what could be expected from a man, 

who had ſo little taſte, that he called Marot's works, but 

with infinitely leſs propriety than Virgil and Ennius's,; a, 

dunghill, from which rich grains of gold by induſtrious, 

working might be drawn? the author of his life, who relates Binet, Vie. 

this, obſerves alſo, that, though a greater poet, he was 8. b 

very. bad critic, with regard to his own works; for that, in 5 

correcting them, he eraſed the beſt things. Ronſard had far»; 

ther an intolerable affectation of appearing learned in his. 

s; and by alluſions, examples, and. words, drawn 

from Greek and Latin, made them almoſt unintelligible, 

and very ridiculous,  ** I may truly affirm,” fays Murgtus,, © 

who wrote a commentary upon the firſt book of his amo 

tous poems; I may truly affirm, that there are ſome ol 40 BM 

« his ſonnets, which could never have been underſtood, if 9 

« he himſelf had not explained them either to me, or. ſome. „ 

« other friend. Boileau cites this verſe. of Ronſard, as a 4 


ſpecimen, of the above affeQation : ſpeaking to his miſtreſs, 3 
he ſays, Eſtes· vous pas ma ſeule entelechie, © are not ou 


« my only entelechia ?” Now entelechia is a word, peculiac = 
to the natural peripatetic philoſophy, the ſenſe of which- 

does not appear to have ever been fixed. Hermolaus Barba- 

rus is ſaid to have had recourſe to the devil, in order to know _ 

the meaning of this new term, uſed by Ariſtotle ; who. 

however did not gain the information he wanted, the devil, - 

probably to conceal his ignorance, ſpeaking, in 2 faint and = 
whiſpering ſort of voice, What could Ronſard's: miſtreſs Bojle's its | I 
therefore, or even Ronſard himſelf, know of it? and, What i* 
can excuſe in a man of rgal genius the littleneſs of thinking 
2 word fine and ſublime, and the low affectation of uſing a 
learned term, becauſe in truth no body could underſtand TH Eb 
The t * of Boileau will n conclude our 
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Fenton's 


Waller's 
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account of this poet: „ It is the af on 6 


6 writer may make during his life, whatever eloges he 


„ reveive, we cannot conclude infallibly from this, that his 


« works are excellent. Falſe beauties, novelty of ſtile, and 

6 x taſte or manner of judging, whic . — to 
e prevall at that time, may raiſe a writer into high credit 
% and efteem; and A next age, when the eyes of men 


are opened, that which was the object of admiration ſhall 


e be the object of We have a fine example of 


« this in Ronſard, and his imitators, Du Bellay, Du-Bar-' 
% tas, Deſportes, who in the laſt age were admired by all 


Lake world, in this are read by nobody.” 

e of Roiferd's works wi pale at Pirie 160h 
In folio: re 
72100. 


4. 


; 


an Engliſh poet, was born in Ireland, while the government 
of that was under the firſt earl of Strafford; to 


| whom he was related by his mother, and from whom at his 


he received the name of Wentworth, He wa 


educated in the proteſtant religion, his father having been 


church of Rome ; and paſſed the years of his childhood in 
Ireland, Then he was carried over to England, and placed 


at the earl's ſeat in Yorkſhire, under the tyition of Dr. 
By him he was in 
| Arufted in Latin; and without learning the common rules 
of grammar, which he could never remember, attained to 


Hall, afterwards biſhop of Norwich. 


write in that language with claſſical elegance and propriety. 
When the cloud began to gather over England, and the earl 
of Strafford was ſingled out for an impeachme 
the advice of the lord primate Uſher, ſent to finiſh his edu- 
- cation at Caen in Normandy, under the care and direction 
of the Jearned Bochart. After ſome years he travelled to 
Rome, where he grew familiar with the moſt valuable re- 


«6 alone,” ſays that admirable critic as well'as bes, & which 
- fr ch. „ wu eſtabliſh tho erue merit of works, Whitever eclat: 


ROSCOMMON OWdlerwokitw Dijon __ 


nt, he was, by 


mains of antiquity, applying himſelf particularly to the. 
1 


— as 


of « caj 
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RO8COMMON, 


he ſpoke Italian with ſo mych. grace and fluency, that he was 


frequently miſtaken there for a native. 


Soon after the reſtoration, he returned to England, * | 
he was graciouſly received by king Charles II, and made cap- 
uin of the band of penſioners. In the gaieties of that ages. 
he was tempted to. indulge a violent paſſion for gaming; by 


which he frequently bazarded his life. in duels, and exceeded 
the bounds of a moderate fortune. A diſpute with the lord 
privy ſeal, about part of his eſtate, obliging him to reviſit his 
native country, he reſigned his poſt in the. Engliſh court z. 
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and. ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, the duke of (Or. 


| 


mond appointed him to be captain of the guards. Mrs, Ka- 


therine Phillips, in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterel dated at 


Dublin, October 19. 1662, ſtiles him © a very ingenious 


' Letters of 


« perſon, of excellent natural parts, and certainly the moſt — 


« hopeful young nobleman in Ireland. However, he ſtill 
retained the ſame fatal affection for gaming; and this en- 

being him in adventures, he was near being aſſaſſinated one 
night by three ruffians, who attacked him in the dark. But 

he defended himſelf with ſo much reſolution, that he dif- 
patched one of them, while a gentleman coming up diſarmed 
wother ; and the third ſecured himſelf by flight... This ge- 
nerous afiſtant was a diſbanded officer, of a good fami y and 


Treg 79- edit, 


ſir reputation; but whoſe circumſtances were ſuch, that he 


| wanted even clothes to appear decently at the caſtle, But his 
lordſhip, on this occaſion, preſenting him to the duke of 


Ormond, obtained his grace's Jeave to reſign to him his poſt 2 


of captain of the guards: which for about three years the 


gentleman enjoyed, and upon his death the duke returned the 


commiſſion to his generous benefactor. 
The pleaſures of the Engliſh court, and the friendſhips he 


had there contracted, were powerful motives for his return 
to London. Soon after he came, he was made maſter of the 


horſe to the ducheſs of York ; and married the lady Frances, 


eldeſt daughter of the earl of Burlington, who had before 


been the wife of colonel Courtney. He began now to diſ- 


tinguiſh himſelf by his poetry; and about this time projected 


2 deſign, in conjunAtion with his friend Mr. Dryden, fot 


the refining Bo fixing the ſtandard'of our language, But- 


this was intirely defeated by the religious * that 
Vor. X. e | | wers 
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put an end to his life. 


in * * on Criticiſm, bath tefti 
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were then increaſing daily; at which time the earl took 


a reſolution to paſs the remainder of his, life at Rome, tel. 


1 lng his friends, it would be beſt to fit next to the chim. 


«ney, when the chamber ſmoaked,” Amidſt theſe reflec. 


” tions, he was ſeized with the gout ; "and any ? too impatient 


of pain, he permitted a bold French pretender to phyſic to 
175 a repelling medicine, in order to give him preſent re. 

z which drove the diſtemper into his bowels, and ſhorty 
He died the 17th of January 168, 
at his houſe near St. James's Weſtminſter ; and, as he wa 


1 pings. cried 0h with the woſt leben fervor of Ao 
, tion, 


1 My God, my F ather, ond my Fitend, 
1 0 not forſake me at my . 


n poems, which are not numerous, are printed toge 


; 4 in the firſt volume of the works of the. minor poets, 


His ** Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe,” and his tranſlation of 
Horace's Art of 1 1 have great merit : Mr. Waller ad. 


| dreſſed a poem to his ordſhip upon the latter, when he wa 
| ſeventy-five years of age. In the writings of this nobleman 


we view, ſays Mr, Fenton, the image of a mind naturally 
ſerious and ſolid, richly furniſhed and adorned with all the 


ornaments of art and ſcience ; and thoſe ornaments unaffec- 
tedly diſpoſed in the moſt regular and elegant order, His 


imagination might probably have been more fruitful and 


fprightly, if his judgment had been leſs ſevere; but that ſe- 


verity, delivered in a maſculine, clear, ſuccin& ſtyle, con- 
tributed to make him fo eminent in the didactical manner, 
that no one ever exceeded him, in it, He was a man of an 
amiable compoſition, as well as a Fay poet ; as Mr, Pope, 

d in the pts, lines: 


\ +466 Res not more learn'd than good, 
„ With manners generous as his noble blood: 
. To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 
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ROSINUS: 


1 


kosixus Toney W ee „ 


was born at Eiſenac in Thuringia about the year 12550. # Niceron, | 


was educated in the univerſity of Jena; in 1579, became. 
ſub- rector of a ſchool at Ratiſbon ; and afterwards, was choſen 
miniſter of a Lutheran church at Wickerſtadt, in the duchy 


my, to be preacher at the cathedral church; and there con- 
tigued till 1626, when the plague, ſeizing the town, carried 
him off. He was a very learned man, and the author of ſome 


- 


works; the principal of which is, Antiquitatum Romano- 


cum libri decem, printed firſt at Baſil in 1583, folio. It is 
a very uſeful work, and has gone through ſeveral editions ; 


the later of which have large pe Fr Sh by Dempſter. That 


of Amſterdam 1685 in 4to, is printed with an Elzevir letter, 


upon a. good · paper, and has the following title: Joannis 
Roſini Antiquitatum Romanarum corpus abſolutiſimum. 


Cum notis doctiſſimis ac locupletiſſimis Thome Dempſteri 
J. C. Huie poſtremæ elitioni accuratiflime acceſſerunt Pauli 


Manutii libri II. de Legibus, & de Senatu, cum Andree 


Schotti Electis, 1. De Priſcis Romanis Gentibus ac Fami- 
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tom. xx XIII. 


lis. 2. De Tribubus Rom. xxxv. Ruſticis atquę Urbanis. 


3 De ludis feſtiſque Romanis ex K alendario Vetere. Cum 


Indice locupleyiinss * n figuris. accuratiſſimia. 


ROUSSEAU + he Darren) an iNuftrious French 
poet, was born at Paris in 1669: he was the ſon of a ſhoe- 


maker, but by his fine talents and his works acquired a qua- 


ly, ſuperior to that which he had by birth, His father 
however, being 2 man of ſubſtance, gave him as good an 
— as he could; and Rouſſeau ſoon ſhewed himſelf 
orthy of it. He diſcovered early a turn for poetry, which 
Nees all his life Jong; and at twenty years of 3 

vas diſtinguiſhed for ſome little productions in this way, 2 


Bonrepos as page, in his embaſſy to the court of Denmark ; 
and paſſed from thence to with marſhal Tallard, in 


quality of ſecretary. Nevertheleſs, our poet had ſo little o 
avarice and ambition in his nature, that he had no notion at 


an. fortune and he actuall refuſed. ſome places, 
1 N 2 . n 


7 f 


of elegance, taſte, and ſpirit. In 1688, he attended M. de 


. 
Wich his friends had procured for him. In 1707, he wy 


Siecle de 


ROUSSEAU. 


admitted into the academy of inſcriptions and belles lettres, 
He had now obtained the reputation of a poet of the firſt rank, 
expected a place in the French academy, and was in hopes 
of obtaining Boileau's penſion, which was going to be yz. 
cant ; when an affair broke out, which obliged him to quit 
his country, and imbittered his whole life afterwards with 2 
train of misfortunes, It is impoſſible for us in England to 
clear this affair up: it never was cleared up even at Paris; 
nor are the French agreed about it to this day; All that ap. 
peared is this. Some verſes full of reflections, and of a very 
exceptionable nature were produced zs Rouſſeau's : Rouſſeau 
denied that they were his, but maintained them to be forge. 
-ries, contrived for his ruin by thoſe, who envied and hated 


him. He was tried in form; and, by an arreſt of parliament 


in 1712, baniſhed the kingdom for ever. Voltaire, who cer- 
tainly has not ſhewn himſelf well affected to this poet, yet 
expreſſes himſelf thus upon the affair of his baniſhment: 
ce thoſe couplets, which were the cauſe of his baniſhment, 


Louis XIV. 6. and are like ſeveral which he owned, muſt either be im- 


Fe Tom, II. 


. puted to him; or the two tribunals, which pronounced ſen- 


4 tence upon him, muſt be diſnonoured. Not that two tri- 


'6 bunals, and even more numerous bodies, may not unani- 
&« mouſly commit very great acts of injuſtice, when a ſpirit 
6 of party prevails. There was a violent party againſt Rouſ- 
„ ſeau.,” RY TOR STFC | ES. 

* He withdrew to Switzerland, where he found a protector 
in the count de Luc, the French ambaſſador to the Helvetic 
body; who carried him to Baden, and introduced him to 
prince Eugene, who was there, He continued with the prince, 
till the concluſion of the peace at Baden ; and then, accom- 
panying him to Vienna, was introduced by him to the em- 
peror's court. He continued here three years, at the end of 


which he might have returned to his own country, ſome pow- 


erful friends offering to procure letters of grace for recalling 
him; but he anſwered, that it did not become a man unjuſtly 
"oppreſſed, to ſeal an ignominious ſentence by accepting ſuch 
terms; and that © letters of grace might do well enough for 


8 thoſe that wanted them, but certainly not for him, who 
« only deſired juſtice.” He was afterwards at Bruſſels, and 


* 


un 


"ſp 
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in 172 1 went over to London; where he printed a collection 


of his poems, in two volumes 4to. The profits ariſing from 
hence put his finances into good condition: but, placing his 


money with the emperor's company at Oſtend, which failed 


ſoon after, he was reduced to the neceſſity” of relying upon 


private benefaQtions. The duke of Aremberg gave him the - 


privilege of his table at Bruſſels; and, when this nobleman 


was obliged to go to the army in Germany in 1733, he ſettled 
on him a handſome penſion, and aſſigned him an apartment 
in his caſtle of Enguien near Bruſſels: Rouſſeau, loſing af- 


terwards the good graces of the duke of Aremberg, as he had 


before loſt thoſe of prince Eugene, for he does not ſeem to 
have been happily formed for dependance, liſtened at length 


to Baron of returning to France, and for that purpoſe went | 


nito to Paris in 1739- He ſtayed there ſome little time; 


but finding his affairs in no promiſing train, ſet out for Bruſ- 


ſels, He continued ſome time at the Hague, where he was 
ſeized with an apoplexy ; but recovered ſo far, as to be re- 
moved to Bruſſels, where he finiſhed his unfortunate life the 


17th of March 1741. He declared upon his death bed, as 


he had declared to the celebrated Rollin at Paris a little be- 


fore, that he was not the author of the verſes, which oc- 
caſioned his baniſhment ; and, as he had always a ftrong 


ſenſe of religion, one knows not how to diſbelieve him. 


His executor, conformably to his intentions, gave a com- 


plete and beautiful edition of his works at Paris 1743, in 


three volumes 4to. and alſo in four volumes 12mo. They 
contain odes, epiſtles, epigrams, and comedies, in verſe , 
and a collection of letters, in proſe. Voltaire, who is not 
ſuppoſed to have done juſtice to Rouſſeau, owns however, 


that his odes are beautiful, diverſiſied, and abound with 
images; that in his hymns, he equals the harmony and de- 


« yotion obſervable in the ſpiritual ſongs of Racine; and, 

* that his epigrams are finiſhed with greater care than thoſe 
of Marot. He was not, continues the critic, ſo ſucceſsful 
in operas, which require ſenſibility ; not in comedies, which 


cannot ſucceed without gaiety. In both theſe qualities he 


was deficient z and therefore failed in operas and come-= _ 


> "A as dying: nie to his genius, 
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"ROWE that: e I. 


of John Rowe, eſq; ſerjeant at Jaw; and born at Lie 


l Berkford in Bedfordſhire in 167 3. His education was begun 


Roe At a private grammar ſchool in Highgate ; from whence he 

« Tranſla- was foon after removed to Weſtminſter, where he acquire/ 
| | perſection in claflical literature under the celebrate | 
E 2 in Buſby, To his ſkill in Greek and Latin he is ſaid to hat 


66 tion of 
„ Lucan,” 


— 


Sewell, added ſome knowledge of the Hebrew ; but poetry was his 
Mewoir of garly bent and darling ſtudy. His father, deſigning him fo 
2 _ his on profeſſion, took him from that ſchool, when he wu 


Rove 
fixedto about ſixteen years of age; and entered him a ſtudent in the | 


> A] Middle Temple. Being capable of attaining any branch of 
* lancous knowledge, he made a great progreſs in the law; and would 
© Works.” ꝗdoubtleſs have figured in that profeſſion, if the love of the 
| belles lettres, and of poetry in particular, had not ſtopped 


him. When he was five and twenty years of age, he wrote 


his firſt tragedy, called “ The Ambitious 'Step-Mother ;" 
and this, meeting with univerſal applauſe, made him lay 
aſide all thoughts of riſing by the law. - Afterwards he wrote 
theſe following tragedies, ©* Tamerlane, The Fair Penitent, 
«. Ulyſſes, The Royal Convert, Jane Shore, Lady Jane 
Grey; and a comedy, called The Biter,” in which he 
was not equally ſucceſsful, for his genius did not lie towards 
comedy, He wrote alſo ſeveral poems upon different ſub- 
jets, which have been publiſhed under the title of .. Mil 
4 cellaneous Works, in one volume: as his dramatic works 
- have been in two. Being a great admirer of -Shakeſpear, he 


gave the public an edition of his plays, and alſo prefixed | 


| Hort account of his life, His laſt, and perhaps his belt 
poem, is his Tranſlation of Lucan,” which he juſt lived to 
finiſh, but not to publiſh ; or ane: n 1728, folio, 
ten years after his dead. 

In the mean time the eber and books did not 


make him unfit for buſineſs ; for no body applied cloſer to it, | 


when occaſion required. The duke of Queenſbury, when 
ſecretary of ſtate, made Mr. Rowe ſecretary for public affairs, 


After the duke's death, all avenues were ſtopped to his pre- 


| ferment ; and during the reſt of queen Anne's reign, he paſſed 
5 09 Ce 66 ms 90 hs Preſs, Ne uae” 


N 2 0 w = „„ 
1 which ſhews that he had ſome acquaintance . | 

with her miniſters, It is ſaid, that he went one day to pay 4 Life of Gere | 7 
his court to the earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer of En 7 55 
land, who. aſked bim, if he underſtood Spaniſh . well? | 

| anſwered,. no: but thinking, .that his lordſhip might intend ans 

| to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable commiſſion,. he © dag * 

preſently added, that he did not doubt but he could 1 Spain's 1% 

be able both to underſtand and to ſpeak it. The „„ 

proving what he ſaid, Mr. Rowe took his leave ; and r ; 0 

a few weeks to learn the language, waited again on the egg] ' | 

to acquaint him with it, His lordſhip aſking him, if be was 

ſure he underſtood it throughly, and Mr. Rowe. 

that he did, how happy are you, Mr. Rowe, ſaid the earl, „ 

« that you can have the pleaſure of reading and underſtand-. 

« ing the hiſtory of Don Quixote in the original? Upon 

| the acceſſion of George I, he was made poet lauceat, 

one of the land ſurveyors of the cuſtoms in the port of Lon- 

don. The prince of Wales conferred on him the clerkſhip 

of his council; and the lord chancellor Parker made him his 

ſecretary for the preſentations, He did not enjoy theſe pro- 35 

motions long; for he died * 6th of December 1718, in | 

the 45th year of his age, 

He was twice mariied : TSS: ks his fi wife, and 

a daughter by his ſecond, | He was interred in Weſtminſter 

Abbey over againſt Chaucer ;z and Mr. Pope wrote the fol- | 
RG vets LR OO eee, 1 
his Wan, by his wie. «$4, LL 


6 Thy reliques, „ . to thi fair urn. we truſt, 

« And ſacred place by Dryden's awful duſt. . | 

“Beneath a rude and nameleſs ſtone he lies, 1 

4 To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiring eyes. 

Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt! ii * 

« Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love be bleſ ii 8 
One grateful woman in thy fame ſupplies, | „„ | 

„What a whole thankleſs land to his ien 


ROWE (Eiananeaa) 1 an Engliſh: 170 famous * 
ber fine parts and writings in verſe and proſe, was the daughs ' 
er of Me, Waker 9 A | 


** 


nnd. , F > > 
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ed, 1739, in that town, 


two 


vol, 


* J 


verſes, at twelve years of age. 


# 


 tainh; 


ROWE >; 


„ 
| kr at Tichefter in gomerſetſhire, September the 11th 46% Her 
& neus father was polleſſed of a competent eſtate near Frome in 
1 that country, and lived thereabouts ; but being impriſoned x 
life prefix- Iicheſter for nonconformity, married 'a wife, and ſettled in 


The daughter gave early ſymptoms of fine parts; 
and, as her ſtrongeſt bent was to poetry, ſhe began to write 
She was alſo fond of the 
filter-arts muſic and painting; and her father was at the 
expence of a maſter, to inſtruct her in the latter. She was: 
warm devotee, fo as to border on what ſome might call en. 
thuſiaſm; and this habit, which grew naturally from confti- 
tution in her, was alſo powerfully confirmed by education and 
example, She was early 'acquainted with the . pious biſh 
Ken; and, at his requeſt, wrote her paraphraſe on the 38th 
chapter of Job. In the year 1696, the 22d of her age, x 
collection of her poems was publiſhed : they were intitle, 
« Poems on ſeveral occaſions, by Philomela.” 

She underſtood the French and Italian tongues well: for 
which however ſhe had no other tutor, than the honorable 
Mr. Thynne, ſon to the lord viſeount Weymoth, who kindly 
took upon him the taſk of teaching her. Her ſhining merit, 
and the charms of her perſon and converſation, procured her 
many admirers ; and among others, it is ſaid that the cele- 
brated Mr. Prior made his addreſſes to her. There was cer- 
much of friendſhip, if not of love, between them; 
and Mr. Prior's anſwer to Mrs. Rowe's, then Mrs, Singer's, 
paſtoral on thoſe ſubjects, gives room to ſuſpect, that there 
was ſomething more than friendſhip on his fide, In the mean 
time Mr. Thomas Rowe, a gentleman of uncommon parts and 
learning, and alſo of ſome talents for poetry, was the perſon 
whom Heaven had deſigned for her: for this gentleman, be- 


ing at Bath in 1709, became acquainted with Mrs, Singer, 


who ſived in retirement near it, and commencing an amour 
mati ied her the year after, It muſt needs be imagined, that 
this was a moſt happy couple; for, ſome conſiderable time 


after his marriage, he wrote to her under the name of Delia 
a very tender ode, full of the warmeſt ſentiments of connu- 
bial Friendſhip and uffection. But as whatever is exquiſite, 
cannot by the proviſion of nature be laſting, ſo it happened 


here; — — 9 
1 
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May 1715, aged 28 years, aſter having ſcarcely ahjoyed 1 
ſelf five with his amiable conſort. The elegy Mrs. Rowe 
eee e  deſervedly reckoned among the | 


belt of her poems. 
It was only out of = regard to. Mr. Rowe, a the tid 


| hitherto borne London in the winter ſeaſon, her prevailing 


paſſion leading her to ſolitude: upon his deceaſe therefore, 


ſhe retired to Frome,, where the greateſt part of her ſubſtance e 


lay, and from which ſhe ſtirred afterwards as ſeldom as ſhe 
could, In this, receſs, ſhe wrote the greateſt part of her 
works. Her Friendſhip in Death, in twenty letters ſrom 
the dead to the living,” was publiſhed in 1928 ; and ber 
« Letters Moral and Entertaining” were printed, the firſt 
part in 1729, the ſecond in 1731, and the third in 1733 $8yo. | 
The deſign of theſe, as well as of Friendſhip in Death,” 
is, by fictitious examples of the moſt generous benevolence 
and heroic virtue, to inflame the reader to the practice of 
every thing, which can ennoble human nature, and benefic 
the world. In 1736, the publiſhed, 4+ The Hiftory of Jo- 
« ſeph;”” a poem, which ſhe had written in her younger 
years, She did not long ſurvive this publication ; for ſhe died 
of an apoplexy, as was ſuppoſed, the 20th of February 1736-7 | 
In her cabinet were found letters to ſeveral of her 
which ſhe had ordered to be delivered, immediately after her 
deceaſe. The rev. Dr. Iſaac Watts, agreeably to her requeſt, 
reviſed and publiſhed her devotions in 1737, under the title 
of, Devout Exerciſes of the heart in Meditation and Soli- 
« loquy, Praiſe and Prayer; and, in 1739, her © Miſcel- 
« laneous Works in proſe and verſe” were publiſhed in two o 
ene 8vo. with an account of her life ns d _ 
As to her perſon) eee EPR! wer pa- 
ſeſſed a large ſhare of the charms of her ſex. She was of a 
moderate ſtature, her hair of a fine colour, her eyes of a 
darkiſh grey inclining to blue, and full of fire. Her com- 
plection was very fair, and a natural bluſh glowed in her 
cheeks. She ſpoke gracefully, her voice was exceedingly - 
ſweet and harmonious; and ſhe had a ſoftneſs in her aſpect, 


which inſpired love, yet not without ſome mixture of that 


7 awe | 
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iends, 


| abe aa Pi " Go A ned ſenſe and virtue; 
eee are wont to create. 


R U B EN 8 (Si Peren Pau) "ans prince oh the Fle. 
miſh painters, was born in 1577 at Cologne; whither his | 


father John Rubens, counſellor, in the ſenate of Antwerp, 


had been driven by the civil wars. The fineneſs of his part, 
and the care that was taken in his education, made every 
thing eaſy to him: but he had not reſolved upon any profeſ. 
| fon, when his father died; and the troubles in the Nether. 
lands abating, his family returned to Antwerp, He conti- 
nued his ſtudies there in the belles lettres, and at his leiſure 
hours diverted himſelf with , deſigning. His mother, per- 
ceiving in him an inclination to this art, permitted him to 
place himſel? under Adam van Moort firſt, and Otho Venius 
after; both which maſters he preſently equalled, He only 

wanted to. improve his talent by travelling, and for this pur- 
poſe went. to Venice; where, in the ſchool of Titian, he 
perfefted his knowledge of the principles of colouring. Af. 
terwards he went to Mantua, and ſtudied the works of Julio 
Romano,; and from thence to Rome, where with the ſame 
care he applied himſelf to the contemplation of the antique, 
the paintings of Raphael, and every thing that might con- 
tribute to finiſh him in his art, What was agreeable to his 
gout, he made his own, either by copying, or making reflec- 

tions upon it; and he generally accompanied thoſe reflection 
with deſigns, drawn with a light ſtroke of his pen. 1 

He had been ſeven years in Italy, when, receiving advice 
that his mother was ill, he took poſt, and returned to Ant - 
werp: but ſhe died before his arrival. Soon after he mar- 
_ ried; but loſing his wife at the end of four years, he leſt 
Antwerp for ſome time, and endeavoured to divert his ſorrow 
by a journey to Holland ; where he viſited Hurtort at Utrecht, 
for whom he had a great value. He married a ſecond wife, 
who was a prodigious beauty, and helped him very much in 
the figures-of his women, His reputatiori being now ſpread 
all over Europe, queen Mary of Medicis, wife of Henry IV. 
of France, invited him to Paris; whither he went, ugg 
| painted the Luxemburg galleries. Here the duke of Buck- 
ghar became acquainted with * and was ſo 3 


e 1 


2 44 and eee as well s Gill i bis geg 


fon, that he is ſaid to have fecommend 
Iabella, who ſent him her ambaſſador into England, to ne- 


zotiate 2 peace with Charles I. in 1630. He concluded the 
treaty, and painted the banquetting houſe ; for which laſt 'af- 
fair the king paid him a large ſum of money, and, as he was 


2 man of merit, knighted him, He was an intimate friend 
of the duke of Buckingham; and he ſold the duke as many 
pidtures, ſtatues, medals and antiques, as came to 10000 l. 


He returned to Spain, where he was magnificently rewarded 


by Philip IV, for the ſervices he had done him. Going ſoon 


after to Flanders, he had the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate con- 
ferred on him; but did not leave off his profeſſion, He died 


in 1640, leaving vaſt riches behind him to his children; of 


whom Albert, the eldeſt, ſucceeded him in the. ee. 


cretary of ſtate in Flanders. 


The genius of this painter was tively, free, noble . ak | 
verſal. His guſto of deſign ſavors ſomewhat more of the Fle- 


ming, than of the beauty of the Antique; becauſe he ſtayed 
not Jong in Rome: and though connoiſſeurs obſerve in all 
his paintings ſomewhat of great and noble, yet it is confeſſed, 
that, generally ſpeaking; he deſigned not correctly. For all 
the other parts of painting, he was as abſolute a maſter of 
them, and poſſeſſed them all as thoroughly, as any of his 
predeceſſors in that noble art. In ſhort, he may be conſi- 
dered as a rare accompliſhed genius, ſent from heaven to in- 
ſtruct mankind in the art of painting. This is the judgment 
of Du Freſnoy upon him. But beſides his talent in painting, 
and his admirable ſkill in architecture, which diſplays itſelf in 
the ſeveral churches and palaces, built after his deſigns at 14 


Genoa, he was a perſon poſſeſſed of all the ornaments and — 


advantages, that can render a man valuable: was univerſally 
learned, ſpoke ſeveral languages very perfectly, was well 


read in hiſtory, und withal an excellent ſtateſman, His uſual 


abode was at Antwerp; where he built a ſpacious apartment, 


in imitation of the Rotunda at Rome, for a noble collection | 


of pictures, which he had purchaſed in Italy; and ſome of 
which, as we have obſerved, he fold to the duke of wo 
ingham. He lived in the higheſt eſteem, reputation, and 
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bis art; and ſo heh admired all over Europe for his many of tl 
fingular endowments, that .no ſtranger of any quality coulg ing | 
' paſs through the Low- Countries, without e a 1 of Jear! 
whom they had heard ſo much. | "dont: 

His ſchool! was full 'of admirable diſciples, among whin bio? 
Van Dyek was he, who beſt comprehended all the rules and Att 
al maxims of his maſter; and/who has even excelled in 1 


him in the delicacy of his colouring, and in his cabinet. 


pieces: but his guſto in the e _ was ene bet · 
wy than that of Rubens, Rs Hf 


RUE (Cuanls= Je ha) a French orator and poet, was 
ber at Paris in 1643, and bred up among the Jeſuits. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by fine parts and ſkill in polite lj. 
terature ; and a Latin poem, which he compoſed in 166) 


4 piece, that the celebrated Peter Corneille tranſlated it into 
French, and preſented it to the king; apologizing at the 
fame time, for not being able to convey to his majeſty the 


| beauties of the original. Thus de la Rue was introduced to 


| the knowledge of the public with great eclat; and the king 


- therefore muſt have made him paſs for no ordinary poet, He 


2 Beneditine monk, born in 1685 ; and who became fo 
| deeply learned in the Greek and Hebrew languages, and in 


in his ſtudies. Montfaucon had publiſhed, in 1713, the re- 


 ſhewed him ſingular reſpe& ever after. He was one of thoſe, 


bis maſter-piece is a funeral oration for the prince of Lux- 
embourg. There are alſo tragedies of his writing in Latin 


exact and compleat edition ſhould be given of the whole 
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who had the care of the editions of the claſſics, for the uſe 
of the dauphin; and Virgil was allotted to him, which he 
publiſhed with good notes, and an exact life of the author, 
in 1675, 4to. He publiſhed panegyrics, funeral orations and 
fermo! s, which ſhew him to have been a very great orator ; 


and French, which had the approbation of Corneille ; and 


died i in 1725, aged 82 years. | 
Beſides this jefuit, there was enacher Charles de la Rue, 


divinity, that the celebrated Bernard de Montfaucon took 
him into his friendſhip, and made him an aſſociate with him 


mains of Origen's Hexapla; and was very deſirous, that a. 
* 
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ing him, he prevailed with de la Rue, whoſe abilities and 


learning he knew to be very ſufficient for tho work, to un- 
| dertake it: and accordingly two volumes were publiſned by 


A third volume ivas ready for the preſs, when de la Rue died 


in 17 39; and though it was publiſhed aſterwards, yet the 


edition of Origen was not quite compleated, ſome remaining 


pieces, together with the Origeniana of Huetius, being in- 


RUINART (Tmenzy) © French theologian, vn 


horn at Rheims in 1657, and became a Benedictine monk 


in 1674. He ſtudied the ſcriptures, the fathers and eccleſi- Ni 


aſtic writers, in ſo maſterly a way, that the learned Mabil- 
lon choſe him for a companion in his literary labours. - He 


ſhewed himſelf not unworthy of the good opinion Mabillon | 


had conceived of him, when he publiſhed in 1689, Acta 
Primorum Martyrum Sincera, &c. 4to. meaning the martyrs 


of the four firſt centuries. In a preface to this work, he 
endeavours to refute a notion, which our learned Dodwefl 
had advanced in a piece de paucitate martyrum, inſerted a- 


mong his Diſſertationes Cyprianicæ. A new edition of this 
work, with alterations and additions, was printed in #717, 
folio. Ruinart publiſhed other learned works, and aſſiſted 
Mabillon, whom he ſurvived, and whoſe life he wrote, in 
the publication of the acts of the ſaints, and annals of their 


order, He gave alſo an edition of the works of Gregory of 
Tours, at Paris 1699, in folio. When Mabillon died in 


1507, he was appointed to continue the work, he had jointly 
labored with him; upon which he travelled to Champagne, 
in queſt of new memoirs, but died, while he was out, in 


RUSHWORTH (Joun) an Engliſh gentleman, aud 


author of uſeful Hiſtorical Collact ions, was of an ancient fa- 
mily, and born in Northumberland about the year 1607, 
Towards the end of James Iſt's reign, he was a ſtudent in 
the univerſity of Oxford; but left it ſoon, and entered him- 


ſelf of Lincoln's Inn, where he became a barriſter. - But his 


humour 


* 


Wood's A- 
then. Oxon. 
v. II. p.846. 
edit. 1721. 


9c curioſity to ſee and obſerve what was doing, at the camp 
g at Berwick, at the fight at Newborn, at the nnen 


| ITT WH 1 | 
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ſpeeches and paſſages at conferences in parliament, and from 
the king's oun mouth what he ſpake to both houſes; and 
was upon the ſtage continually an eye and ear witneſs of the 
greateſt tranſations. He did alſo perſonally attend and ob. 
ſerve all occurrences of moment, during eleven years inter. 
val of parliament from 1630 to 1640, in the ſtar chamber, 
court of honour, and exchequer chamber, when all the 
judges of England met there upon extraordinary caſes; and 
at the council table, ' when great cauſes were tried before the 
| king and council. And when matters were agitated at 2 

great diſtance, he was there alſo; and went on purpoſe out 


| pon, and at the great council at York. : 
I In 1640, he was choſen an aſſiſtant to Henry Eliynge, 4; 

clerk of the houſe of commons; by which means he became 
acquainted with the debates in the houſe, and privy to their 
proceedings. The houſe repoſed ſuch confidence in him, that 
they entruſted him with their weightieſt affairs ; particularly, 
in conveying meſſages and addreſſes to the king while at 
York ; between which place and London, though 150 com- 
puted miles, he is ſaid to have rode frequently in twenty. 
four hours. In 1643, he took the covenant; and, When 
| fir Thomas Fairfax, who: was his near relation, was appoint- 
ed general of the parliament- forces, he was made his ſecre- 
tary : in which office he did great ſervices to hif maſter, In 


164, attending lord Fairfax to Oxford, he was created maſ- 


ter of arts, as à member of Queen's college; and at the 
ſame time was made one of the delegates, to take into con- 
ſiderftion the affairs, depending between the citizens of Ox- 
ford and the members of that univerſity, Upon lord Fair- 
fax's laying down his commiſſion of general, Mr. Ruſh- 
worth went and reſided for ſome time in Lincoln's Inn; and 


73 being in much eſteem with the prevailing powers, he was ap- 


7 one of the committee in January 1651-2, to conſult 
about the reformation of the common law. In 1658, he 


- - was choſen one of the burgeſſes for Berwick upon Tweed, 


to ſerve in the protector Richard's ä and was 
ont Wy again 


W * as — 


ch met April the FRY 71660. OR” Oe OT SN OR 
After the reſtoration he cat x to the king fe hari & © this 
privy council's books, which he had preſeryed from ruin du- 


rig holy diſtractions ; but does not appear to have ter 


ed any other reward than thanks, which was given him by. 
te clerk of the council in his majeſtys name. Sir Orlando 
Bridgman, lord keeper of the great ſeal, appointed him his ſe- 
cretary in 1677, and continued him in that office, as. pn 
he kept the ſeals. In 1678, he was a third time el 
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burgeſs for Berwick, as he was in the ſucceeding parliament in 5 


1679, and afterwards for the Oxford parliament, Upon the 
diſolution of this, he lived in the utmoſt retirement and obſcu- 
ity in Weſtminſter. He had had many opportunities of en- 
riching himſelf, at leaſt of obtaining a comfortable ſubfiltence; 
but, either thro' careleſsneſs or extravagance, he neyer he- 
came maſter of any conſiderable poſſefions. At length being 
arreſted for debt, he was committed to the King's Bene 

priſan in Southwark, where he dragged on the laſt fix years 
of his life in a miſerable condition ; having greatly loſt the 
uſe of his underſtanding and memory, partly by age, and 
partly by drinking ſtrong liquors to keep up his ſpirits, Death 
releaſed him the 12th of May, 1690. He had ſeveral daugh- 
ters, one of whom was married to Sir Francis Vane, 

His « Hiftorical Collections of private Paſſages/in State, 
« weighty Matters in Law, remarkable Proceedings in parlia- 


«© ment,” were publiſhed at different times, in folio. The 


firſt part, from the year 1618 to 1629, was Funes! in 1659, 
The copy had. been preſented to Oliver Cromyell, when he 
was protector; but he, having no leiſure to peruſe it, recom- 


mended it to Mr. Whitelock, who running it over made ſome 


alterations and additions. The ſecond part appeared in 1680, 
the third in 1692 ; and the fourth and laſt, which extends to 
the year 1648, in 1701. Alt the ſeven volumes were re- 
printed together in 1721, and the trial of the earl of Stafford, 
which makes the whole eight volumes. This work bas been 


highly extolled by ſome, and as much condemned by others. 


All, who have been averſe to king Charles I. and bis meaſures, 
have highly extolled it; all, who have been favorers of that 
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10 A RUYSCH, "I 
„ ad diſcredited it it as much as poſſible. Buy 4 perſon hs 
| ly ſet himſelf to oppoſe it, and to ruin its credit, wa 
Dr. John Nalſon of Cambridge; who publiſhed, by the ſpe. 
cial command of king Charles II, An impartial Collection 
« of the great Aﬀair of State, from the beginning of the 
6 Scotch rebellion'in the year 1639, to the murder of king 
Charles I. wherein the firſt occaſions, and whole ſeries of 
— the late troubles in England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
„ faithfully repreſented. Taken from authentic records, and 
& methodically digeſted. „ The title promiſes to bring the 
hiſtory down to the murder of Charles I. but Dr, Nalſon 
lived only to put out two volumes in folio, 1682, and 1683, 
which brings it no lower than January 16412, He profeſſes 
in the introduction to this work, to make it appear, that 
1 Mr. Ruſhworth hath concealed truth, endeayoured to vin- 
3 « dicate the prevailing detractions of the late times, as well az 
© their barbarous actions, and, with a kind of a rebound, to 
| & libel the government at ſecond hand: and ſo far it is cer- 
tain, that his aim and deſign was to decry the conduct of the 
court, and to favor the cauſe of the parliament ; for which 
reaſon it is eaſy to conceive, that he would be more forward 
to admit into his collections, what made for, than what made 
againſt that purpoſe. But it does not appear, nor is it pretend- 
ed, that Mr. Ruſhworth has wilfully omitted, or miſrepre- 
; lented, facts or ſpeeches ; or, that he has ſet forth any thing 
but the truth, though he may not ſometimes have ſet forth the 
whole truth, as is the duty of an impartial hiſtorian; ſo that 
his collections cannot be without great uſe, if it be only to 0: 
ſent us with one fide of the queſtion, __ 
He publiſhed alſo in 1680, « The Tryal of "Thom Ear 
« of Scrafford, &c. to which is added a ſhort account of ſome 
other matters of fact, tranſacted in both houſes of parlia- 
4 ment, precedent, concomitant, and ſubſequent to the (aid 
„ tryal, with ſome ſpecial arguments in law 2 8. to a Bil 
” 1G © ERS: . : 


RUYSCH ( by es ) one of the Gag TWP? 
that ever appeared in Holland, was the ſon.of Henry Ruyſch, 
commiſſary of the States General; and was born at the 
* * of March Aa. Aſter he was 1 4 
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CEN * 1 & H. 
ounded in propet learning at Home," he went $6" Lejidet 
where he applied himſelf to anatomy and botany, | Ley- 
den, he'paſſed to Francker; where, Having finithed mis ſtu- 
dies, he took the degree of doctor in phyſle Then he r- 
turned to the Hague; and, marrying” a Wife in 1661, fettle 
fo heartily to the practice of Mis profeffion, as even to ne 
every other purſuit and ſtudy, which had not fome conne fon 
with, or relation to it. A piece, which he publithed in «rpg 
De vaſis lymphaticis & lacteis, 4id him ſo much honor; ar 
was invited the year after to be profeſſor of anatomy at Am- 
ſterlam. This invitation he gladly atcepted'; Amſtetdam i 
being a yery proper place, to gratify his paſſion for perfectin 4 
himſelf in natural hiſtory and anatomy. For this, he i 
neither pains nor expence; was continually em ployed in in dif. 
letions ; and examined every part of the - Khan: body with 
the moſt ar 9 exaQneſs. He eontrived new means to 
facilitate anatomical 2 ; and found out 4 particular ſo- 
eret"to prepare dead and to preſerve them many yes 
from putrefaction. His collection in this way Was teal 
marvellous. He had fœtuſes in a regular gradation, from the 
length of the little finger to the fize of an infant upon the 
point of being born; he had grown up perſons of all ages; and 
he had innumerable animals of all forts and countries“ An 
ſhort, his cabinets were full of theſe and other naturd}''curio- 
ies. The czar Peter of Ruſſia made him a viſe in , 
and was ſo firuck with his eollsction, 'thit-he'purchaſed it ol 
him for thirty thoufand Horins, and ſent it to Heterſburg / 

In 168 5, he was made profeſſor of phyſio, which poſt us 
filed with honor till 1728, when he unhapplly broke his 
thigh by a fall in his chamber. The year before; he Hud he 
misfortune to loſe his ſon Henry Ruyſch, doctor df rhyſe 
who, like his father, was an able practitioner, {ilied' in bo- 
tany and anatomy, and was ſuppoſed to be very aiding tohls _ 4 
father in his publications, experiments, and inventions. This © | 
Henry Ruyſch publiſhed at Amfterdam' 17 18, in two volumes 
folio, a work with this title: Theatrum/Univerſale omnium! 
animalium, maxima cura a J. Jonſtonio colle&ymz as pluſ- 
quam trecentis piſcibus nuperrime ex Indiis Orientalibus alla- 
tis, ac nunguam antea his terris viſis, locupletatum. This ſon 
died, when' hs father wanted him molt who had now no 

Vol. X. — „ body 
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body. near him, but his youngeſt daughter, who was ſtill un- 
married, This lady underſtood anatomy perfectly, having 
been initiated in all the myſteries of the art; and therefore 
was qualified to affiſt her father in completing that ſecond col. 
lection of rarities in anatomy and natural hiſtory, which he 
began to make, as ſoon as he had ſold the firſt, His anatomi- 


cal works are printed in four volumes quatto. 
-Ruyſch died the azad of February 1731, in his 930 yea, 


| He had ſpent his whole life in the ſtudy of anatomy, had pu. 
| liſhed many books, and doubtleſs. made many diſcoveries. in 


it; yet not ſo many, as he himſelf imagined. His great fau 


Was, not reading enough: Altogether intent upon his. own 


reſearches, he was ignorant of what others had diſcovered; 
and ſo often gave for new, what had been deſcribed by. other 


_ anatomiſts. This, and bis differing from. the learned in his 


profeſſion,.. involved him in almoſt, continual diſputes... He 
was a member of the royal ſociety at London, and of the aca- 
of ſciences at Paris; in which talk e_ he en 


Sir ena 5 
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Paris of a very good family, in 1605; and, being liberally 
educated, made a good progreſs in literature, which afterwards 
ſtood him in greater ſtead than he could have wiſhed, le 
was made ſecretary to the king in 1626; but marrying a wo- 


man of no fortune,;was obliged to (ell his place in 1633, He 


had not what was ſufficient to maintain his family; and there- 
fore became ſecretary to the duke of Vendome. His writings 
gained him a place in the French academy in 1646, and he 


was afterwards made hiſtoriographer of France with a pen- 
ſion ; yet 


continued ſo very poor, that he was obliged to write 
for the . He is the author of nineteen dramatic 
pieces and thirteen trandations, which, ſays Voltaire, * were 
&« all well received in his time; yet neceſſity, as may eaſily 


be imaginod, would not permit him to give that perſection to 


his works, as was aſl a to makes: their merit e Te 
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AAVEDPRA(Micnazr pe CERVANTES) a celebra · 
ted Spaniſh: writer, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote, was born at Madrid in the year 1549. From his % „ d. 
infancy he was fond of books ; but he applied himſelf wholly. van , 
to books of entertainment, ſuch as novels and poetry of all © : 
kinds, eſpecially Spaniſh and Italian authors. From Spain he & Ser, 
went to Italy, either to ſerve cardinal Aquayiva, to whom he 2 og i 
was chamberlain at Rome; or elſe to follow the profeſſion: of, 2 
a ſoldier, as he did ſome years under the victorious banners of Koper, _ 
Marco Antonio Colonna. He was preſent at the battle of edition of 
Lepanto, fought in the year 1571 ; in which he either loſt, his: D fies 


left hand by the ſhot of an harquebus, or had it ſo maimed, 5 8 


that he loſt the uſe of it. After this he was taken by the 
Moors, and carried to Algiers, where he continued a captive. 
five years and a half. Then he returned to Spain, and ap- 
rlied himſelf to the writing of comedies and tragedies ; and 4 
compoſed ſeveral, all of which were well received by the pub- 
lic, and ated with great applauſe. In the year 1584, he 
publiſhed his Galatea, a novel in ſix books; which he pre- 
ſented to Aſcanio Colonna, a man of high rank i in the church, 
a5 the firſt fruits of his wit. But the work which has done 
him the greateſt honor, and will immortalize his name, is the 
litory of Don Quixote; the firft part of which was printed at 
Madrid in the year 1605. This is a ſatyr upon books of 
knight-errantry 3 and the principal, if not the ſole end of it 
was to deſtroy the reputation of theſe books, which had ſo 
infatuated the greater part, of mankind, eſpecially thoſe of tha 
Spaniſh nation. This work was univerſally. read; and the 
moſt eminent painters, tapeſtry- workers, engravers, and ſculp- 
tors, have been employed in repreſenting the hiſtory of Don 
Qixote. Cervantes, even in his life-time, obtained the glo- 

ry of having his work receive a royal approbation. As king 

Philip the Third was ſtanding in a balcony of his rhe at 
Madrid, and viewing the country, he obſerved a ſtudent | 

the banks of the. river Manzanares reading in a book, 


rom time to time breaking off, and beating his forehead 
O 2 with 


14} 25 


Life, &c, | 
„had much ado to keep himſelf from ſtarving. In the yea 
© 1615, he publiſhed a ſecond part; to which he was partly 

moved by the prefumption of ſome ſcribbler, who had pub. 

_ _ __ liſhed a continuation of this work the year before. He wrote 
Alſo ſeveral novels, and among the reſt, „ The Troubles if 
e Perfiles and Sigiſmunda,” He had employed many years jn 

oY writing this novel, and finiſhed it but juſt before his death; 
for he did not live to fee it publiſhed. His ſickneſs was of 

3 ſuch a nature, that he himſelf was able to be, and actually wu, 

huis own hiſtorian. At the end of the Preface to the Trulli 


with extraordinary tokens of pleaſure and delight ; up 
which the king ſaid to thoſe about him, That ſcholar ij 


proved to be the caſe, But virtus laudatur & alget : not. 


4 jllneſo, ſays he, the ſtudent ſoon let me know my doom, by 


he, you muſt drink nothing at all, but do not forget to eat; 


' 6 ſunday at the fartheſt, --- But adieu, my merry friends al, 


© Increaſed, and at laſt proved fatal to him; yet he continued 


Condé de Lemos, It is fo great a curioſity, and illuſtrate 
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„ either mad or reading Don Quixote :” the latter of which 


withſtanding the vaſt applauſe his book every where met with, 
he had not intereſt enough to procure a ſmall penſion, but 


of Parſiles and 8igi/munda, he reprefents himſelf on horſeback 
upon the road, and a ſtudent overtaking him, who entered 
into converſation with him: and happening to talk of my 


« ſaying it was a dropſy I had got, the thirſt attending which, 
& all the water of the ocean, though it were not falt, would 
not ſuffice to quench, Therefore Senor Cervantes, ſays 


« for this alone will recover you without any other phyſe. 
44] have been told the ſame by others, anſwered I, but I cin 
& no more forbear tippling, than if I were born to do nothing 
« elſe, My life is drawing to an end; and from the daily 
Journal of my pulſe, I ſhall have finiſhed my courſe by next 


« for 1 am going to die; and 1 hope to ſee you ere long in 
che other world, as happy as heart can wiſh,” His dropy 


to ſay and to write bons mots. He received the laſt ſacn- 
ment on the 18th of April 1616, yet the day after wrote1 
Dedication of the Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda, to the 


true ſpirit and character of the may ſo well, that we cadre 
Der of wrongs 8 
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« yogue, and it began thus: and now with one fout in the flir> 
6 rup, & c. 2 rn a lp 
n OE ane e | CE” 
66 Aud now. 3 one fant i in i 3 
; « Setting out for, the N of death, 5 1 Fin 
; m 46 To write this epiftle 1 ' chear py FR 3 
1 ld ſalun my lord with my loft ul. or" 


« Yelenay they | gave me the extreme ata IT to * 1 
« write this. Time i is ſhort, pains increaſe, hopes iminith "Y 
« and yet for all this I would, live a little longer, methinks, 
« not for the fake of living, but that I might kiſs your excel- 
« lency's feet: and it is not impoſſible, but the pleaſure of 
« ſeeing your excellency ſafe and well in Spain might make 
« me we ht > Bur if I am decreed to die, heaven's will be 
« done : your excellency will at lealt give me leave to inform 
« you of this my deſire z and likewiſe that you had in me ſo 
« zealous and well- affected a. ſervant, as was willing to go 
© even beyond death to ſerve you, I it had been pollitle for 
« his abilities to equal his ſincerity. | However I propheti: 
« cally rejoice at your excellency's arrival again in Spain; 
my heart leaps within me to fancy you ſhewn to one ano- 
« ther by the people, There goer the Cond? de Lemos! and 
« it revives, my ſpirits to ſee. the accompliſhment of thoſe 
„ hopes, WI I haye ſo Jong conceived of your excellency's 
ts * perfeQions There are ſtill remaining in my ſoul certain 
limmerings * The weeks of the Garden, and of the famous 
Fi Sa Rigs It b good luck, or rather by 2 miracle, hea- 
u yen ſpares my life, your excellency ſhall fee them both; and 
« with them the /ceond part of Galatea, which I know. your 
« excellency would not be ill pleaſed to ſee. And fo I con- 
« clude with my ardent. has that the NOT. will r | 
{ ſerve your exce 
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n is an old ballad, which in its day. was much in | | 


$ABINUS. 


Accor 1 epiſtle dedicatory, it is bighly probable 
1 died ſoon 'after. The particular day is not known, nor 


even. the month. It is certain, that he did not live long 


enough to ſee The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda print. 
ed: for on the 24th of September 1616, at San Lorenzo e 
real, a licenſe was granted to Donna Catalina de Salazar, 
widow to print that book. In the Preface to his Novell, he 
has given us this deſcription of his perſon. * He whom thou 


4 ſeeſt here with a ſharp aquiline viſage, brown cheſnut co- 


4 Joured hair, his forehead ſmooth and free from wrinkles, 
« his eyes briſk and chearful ; his noſe ſomewhat hookiſh, 


„ but well proportioned ; bis beard filver coloured, which 


« twenty years ago was gold; his muſtachios large; hi 
e mouth little; his teeth neither ſmall nor big, in number 
4 only fix, in bad condition and worſe ranged, for they have 


44 no correſpondence with each other; his body middle. 


6& ſized ; his complexion lively, rather fair than ſwarthy, 
« ſomewhat thick in the ſhoulders ; and not very light of 
< foot: this, I ſay, is the effigies of the author of Galatis, 
« and of Don Quixote de la Mancha, He made likewiſe the 
« Voyage to Parnaſſus, in imitation of Cæſar Caporal the 
6 Perugian ; and other works, which wander about the 
de world here and there and every en and perhaps too 
et without the maker's name. | 


SAB IN U 8. There are three perſons of this name re- 
corded, in the republic of letters, whom it may be right juſ 
to mention, There. was Sabinus, an elegant poet, in the 


time of Auguſtus: who publiſhed, according to Ovid, the 


following epiſtles, viz. Ulyſſes to Penelope, Hippolytus to 
Phædra, Demophoon to Phyllis, Jaſon to Hypſipile, and 
Sappho to Phaon, none of which are preſerved ; thoſe among 
Ovid's with theſe titles being eſteemed unworthy of either 
of them. But the general opinion is, that ſome, if not all, 


of the ſix following are Sabinus's, though among Ovid's: 
namely, Paris to Helen, Helen to Paris, Leander to Hero, 
Hero to Leander, Aconitus to Cydippe, and Cydippe to Aco- 


nitus. Ovid obſerves, that Sabinus was the author of ſome 
other works, which he did not live to publiſh ; 


-  Quique 
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Deen erden morte :Savinus pe e un chains 


| 4 De Poo, th m. iv. 4. 16. 


«There! was unde Floridus Sabinus, a Aae man, 
| who flouriſhed ſoon after the reſtoration of letters in the weſt, 

and died in the year 1547. Voſſius ſays, that he was a Hit. Lat. 
very polite and delicate writer; and others have repreſented . 
him, as a critic of good taſte, great diſcernment, and more 

than ordinary learning. His principal works are, In ealum- 

niatores Plauti & aliorum linguæ latina ſcriptorum Apole- 

gia, at Bafil 4540 and LeQiohum gpm pager libri” tres; 
at Frankfort: 36025 ,.. hie : 

Laſtly, there was Guerge ase a man 1 of — parts, 

and one of the beſt Latin poets of his time. He was born 

in the electorate of Brandenburg, in 1508 and at fifteen 
years of age ſent to Wittemberg, where he was privately in- 
ſructed by MelanQthon, in whoſe houſe he lived. He had 
a vaſt ambition to excel: inſomuch that Camerarius tells us, 15 it. Ale. 
he has ſeen him cry at the recital of à good poem; becauſe, landh. 
as he would ſay, he not only was unable to write one him- 
ſelf, but was even ignorant of the means to attain perſec-. 
tion in this way. However, he did not deſpair, it is plain ; Nt 
for at twenty-two, he publiſhed a poem, intitled, Res Gefts 
Cæſarum Germanorum, which ſpread his reputation all over 
Germany, and made all the princes, who had any regard for 
polite literature, his friends and patrons. Afterwards he. 
travelled into Italy, where he contracted an acquaintance 
with Peter Bembus and other learned men; and in his re- 
turn paid his reſpects to Eraſmus at Friburg, when that great 

man was in the laſt ſtage of life. In 1536, he married 
Melancthon's eldeſt daughter at Wittemberg, to whom he 

was engaged before his journey into Italy. She Was very ' _ 
handſome, but fourteen years of age, underſtood Latin well; 

and Sabinus always lived happily with her: but he had ſe- 
veral altercations with Melancthon, becauſe being very am- 
bitious, he wanted to raiſe himſelf to civil employment; and 
did not like the humility of Melancthon, ho confined him- + 

nw ona 4 mama and would be at no trouble to ad- 
L | 04 vance 


b e u . : 1 
vance his children, This miſunderſtanding occaſioned 4 
nus to remove into Pruſſia in 154.39 and to carry his wiſe 
with him, who afterwards died at Konigſberg in 1547. Hy 
ſettled at Franckfort upon the Oder, and performed the of. 
fice of a proſeſſor there, under the patronage of the eledor 
of Brandenburg.. He married 4 ſecond wife, and became 
R for his 
parts and learning; which brought him to the knowledge of 
1323 
He was ſent particularly by the eloctor of Brandenburg into 
Italy, where he ſeems fo have contracted an illneſa, of which 
he died that year; that is, in 1560; the very ſame year in 
which Mclan&hon died. His Latin poems, of variow 
. have been often printed, and are well known, | 


8481 E RE GAmrnounde; "na 0 1 10 2 
Frenth poet, who died at Paris in 1680. He wrote matri- | 
gala, which were publiſhed after his death by his ſon. Theſe 
| Katle poeuu hate done him great honour, on -aecount of 4 
fineneſs oi ſentiment and delicate ſimplicity of ſtile; 2 
de conſidered as models in their kind. Voltaire ſays, that 
they are-wricten with delicscy, without excluding what is 
ho His wife Heſſelin de la Sabliere was acquainted 


e with all the wits of her time. Fontaine has immortalized 


— — poems, by way of gratitude- for a peaceable and 
happy" refuge, which be found in her props claw — 


SACCHI, Gonna) an 1 e eee 
1 was. bor at Rome. in. the year. 1601 4 
and under the conduct of Gioſeppino made ſuch advances in 
the art, that before he was twelve years of age, he carried 
the prizes. in the academy of St. Luke, from all his much 
older competitors. With this badge of honoury they gave 
him the nickname of Andreuccio,. to denote the diminutive 
figure he then made, being a boy: and though he grew up to 
be a tall, graceful, well proportioned man, yet he ſtill retained 
the name of itil Andrew, almoſt to the day of his death. 
His application. to the | ChiarosScuros of Dee to the 


| with 
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with | bis ies 3 and 3 a | 


go, and others the beſt Lombard maſters, were the ſevetul/ 
Reps by which. he raiſed himſelf) tn mighty perfeRion in hit. 
orical compoſitions. The three firſt gave him his correct · 
neſs and elegance of deſign 3 and the laſt made him the beſf 


| coloriſt of all the Roman ichosl. His woche ure not vο¹ = 
dumerous, by reaſon of the inſumities, which attended his 


in his latter years 5 and more eſpecially. ihe gout, which' of 


ten confined him to his bed for ſeveral. months totzethor - 


And beſides; he was at all times very ſlow: id his performs 
ances; becauſe he never did any 
6 he propoſed ſhould be ſeen by Raphael and Hannibal: 
which laid a reſtraint upon his hand, and made him proceed 
with the utmoſt precaution. His firſt, patrons; were the) care 
dinals Antonio Barberinj, and del Morte, the protector of 


the academy of painting, He became afterwards: a fr 
favourite of pope Urban VIII, and drew a pidum of -himy 


which, with ſome other things he paintetl aſter the lifes map 
ſtand in competition with whatever has bern dont by the 


renowned for portraits, He was a perſon of a noble appeat« 


ance, grave, prudent: and in conyerſation vefy entertaining- 
He was moreover an excellent architect, and had maty other 
rare qualities 1 . notwithſtanding which, it is ſaid that he had 
but ſew friends. The 


with his fellow artiſts, drew on him their hatred-patticularlys 


thing, be ſaid, but what 


in which: he-criticiſed/the -' 
men of abilities, and tha Jittle-comnierce he affected to have 


He was contemporary with Pietro di Cortona, and Bernini, | 


and very jealous. of their glory: with the latter of theſe he 


bad the following adventure, Bernini deſiring to have hin 
lee the choir of St. Peter, before he expoſed it to public 
view, called on him to take him in his coach; but could by: 
no means perſuade him to dreſs himſelf, Sacchi going out with 


him in his cap and Clippers. | This air of contempt did not 


end here; but ſtepping near the windoy at the vnttancs into 
the church. of gt. Peter, be: ſaid to Bernini, This is the 
„ point of view, from which I will judge of your work: 
ind, whatever Bernini could ſay to bim, be would not ſtir « 
ſep nearer. Sacchi, ednſidering it attentively ſome time, 


cried out as loud as he could, Thoſe figured bught to bave 


bh, Kat and went out * 


eee 
juſtneſs of his criticiſm, yet did not think fit o do his work 


over again. Sacchi died in the year 166. 


"SACKVILLE (Taue) the firſt lord Buekhurſ, 
and earl of Dorſet, was born in the year 1536 at Buckhurſ 
in Suſſex, the ſeat of that ancient family. He was ſent ty 
On ford in the latter end of king Edward's reign ; and after 
Wood's A- ſome ſtay there, removed to Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of maſter of arts. Then he was ſent to the Inner 
Temple at London, and proceeded fo far in the ſtudy of the 
law, as to be called to the bar; but without any deſign to 
practiſe, and only to qualify him more effectually for ſerving 
his country in parliament, where we find him in the reign of 
Philip and Mary. He had, early at the univerſities, acqui- 
red the name of a good poet; and, in 1557, he wrote his 
_ poetical piece, intitled, The Induction, or introduction 
to the Myrror of Magiſtrates, This Myrror of Magi(- 
«trates ”' is a ſeries of poems, formed upon à dramatic 
plan; and conſiſts of examples of eminent bad men, who had 
come to miſerable ends. It was very mach applauded in its 
time. In 1561, was acted his tragedy of Gorboduc;” 
the firſt, that ever appeared in verſe, and greatly admired by 
Sidney's A- the wits of that age. Gorboduc, ſays Sir Philip Sidney, is 
* full of ſtately ſpeeches and well ſounding phraſes, climbing 
1595, 4t0- <6 to the height of Seneca's ſtile ;, and as full of notable mo- 
«rality, which it doth moſt delightfully teach, and thereby 
„ obtains the very end of poetry.” This tragedy was pub- 
liſhed at firſt ſurreptitiouſſy by the bookſellers ; which 
moved lord Buckhurſt, to give a correct edition of it himſelf 
in 1570. It aſterwards went through other editions; not- 
withſtanding which, for many years paſt it had been ſo 
ſtrangely loſt, that Dryden and Oldham, in the reign of 
Charles II, do not appear to have ſeen it, though they pre- 
tended to criticiſe it; and even the noted antiquary Wood 
knew juſt as little of it, as is plain from his telling us, that 
it was written in old Engliſh rhyme. © Mr. Pope took a fancy 
to retrieve this play ſrom oblivion, and to give it a run: in 
which deſign Mr. Spence was employed to ſet it off with all 
e advantage, and it was printed pompouſly in 7 
y 


* 


2 
” 
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ben FL? 5 
„o. with a prefa by che editor, Mr. 15 Ice, , ſpeaking * 
bis «lordſhip as 2 poet, declares, that « the dawn of our E56 
« fiſh poetry was in Chaucet's time, but that it ſhone out 
| « him too bright all at once to laſt long. The hero 


gur poetry had never what could be culled 'a fair ſettled 
« day-light, till towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 


« wrote ; after the earl of Surry, and before Spenſer.” The 
INDUCTION s written fo much in Spenſer's manner, 


much in the ſtile of Spenſer, that if Sackville did not ſurpaſs 
this poet, it was becauſe he had the diſadvantage of writi 
ft. Mr. Warton makes no ſcruple to affirm, that the IR 
DUCTION « approaches nearer to the Fairy "Quieh 
« in allegorical repreſentations, than any other” pi evioys or 
« ſucceeding poem. Pa 


| being the beſt poet in his time, he laid down his pen; 2 
quitting that, afſumed the character of the ſtateſman, in which 
he alſo became ſuperlatively eminent. He found leiſure how- 


account or other in priſon at Rome, when the news arrive 


this, he obtained his releaſe, returned home, entered into the 
| poſſeſſion of a vaſt inheritance, and ſoon after was taken into 


acceſſion Mon of honour and fortune too liberally for a while ; 
but is faid to have been reclaimed at length by the Juen 
who received him- into ber particular favor; and employed 
him in many very important affairs. He was indeed allied 
to her majeſty : his grandfather having matried à ſiſter to fir 
Thomas Boleyn, afterwards earl of Wiltſhire, who was'fa- 


abounds ſo much in the ſame ſort of deſcriptions, and is ſo 


of his father fir Richard Sackville's death in 1566. Upon 


« age was dark and overcaſt. "There was indeed fome glim- 5 
« merings of genius again in Henry the eighth's time; büt 


lt was between theſe two periods, that lord Buckhürſt 


Having by theſe productions eftabliſhed the reputation is 2 


ever to make the tour of France and Italy ; and was on ſome 


the peerage by the title of lord Buckhurſt. He enjoyed this | 


ther to Anne Boleyn, mother of queen Elizabeth; In 1587, 
he was ſent ambaſſador to the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
opon their complaints againſt / the carl of Leiceſter; and 
though he diſcharged th nice and hazardous truſt with great 
12 yet the favorite prevailed with his miſtreſs to call 
„ : 


} 
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dure, open night, to ſor the 

the or child. His enemy however dying, her majeſty, 
* Favor returned to him with ſtronger rays than before... He 

was made knigbt of the garter in 2590; and — 

Oxford i in 1591, by the queen's ſpeci interpoſition. In 1598, 

was joined with the lord treaſurer Burleigh, in megotiaing 
a. peace with Spain; and, upon the death of Burleigh the 

7 eee him in his office : rh mn 
came in a manner prime miniſter, and as ſuch exerted 

igo Wor of for. 8 e e ee eee. 


„ Eliaab | eee 
We de on him with other counſellors, they 
ut nanimoully proclaimed king James ; and. that king renewed 
Ie patent of lord high treaſurer for life, before his arcival in 
England, and even before his lordſhip waited on his 
Oaks 13th of March 1604, be was created ear of Darſe. 
He was ohe of thoſe, whom his majeſty conſulted and con- 
Bded in upon all oecaſions ; and he lived in the highef een 
and r reputation, without any extraordinary. decay of health, 
dn the year 1607. Then be was ſeized at his houſe. at Hor- 
17 in Surry with a diſorder, which reduced him ſo, that 
his life was deſpa ired of: upon which the king ſent him a 
fe ri ee black, ſet with twenty diamonds ; and 
that bie majeſty wiſhed him a ſpeedy and 
perfect recovery, with all happy and good ſucceſs, and that 
an might live as long as the diamonds of that ring did en- 
4 dure, and is akon chomal required him to wear it, and 
4 keep ie for his ſake.” He recovered this blow to. all ap- 
pearance ; but ſoon after, as he was attending at the council 
table, he dropped down, and immediately gave up his laf 
breath. This ſudden death, which r 
April 1608, as occaſioned by a particular kind of dropſy on 
the brain-/ He was interred with great ſolemnity in Welt- 
mioſter Abbey z his funeral ſermon being preached by bs 
chaplain Dr. George Abbot, afterwagds archbiſhop of 
e aun — 
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 « and they ſay of him, that his ſecretaries did little for Him 

'« by way of inditement, wherein th 2 ſeldom pleat 

« him, he was'ſo facete and choice in hi and 10 — 

« I find not, continues this writer, at he 1. * any way! 

a inured in the factions of the court, which were all his 

« time ſtrong, and in every man's note; the Howards and 

« the Cecils on the one part, my lord of Eſſex, &c. on the 

A other part: for he held the ſtaff of the treaſury faſt in hig 

u hand, which once in a year made them all behalden to 

a him, And the truth is, as he was 4 wiſe man and a fl. 

« he had no reaſon to be a partaker ; for he ſtood fury i 2M 

« blood and grace, and was wholly intentive to the queen's | 74 

« ſervices : and ſuch were his abilities, that ſhe received af. 7 

« ſiduous proofs of his ſufficiency ; and it has been thought, | 

« that ſhe might have more cunning inſtruments, but none 

« of a more ſtrong judgment and confidence: in his ways, 

« which 'are ſymptoms of magnanimity and. fidelity,” | + 

this character of Naunton, we will ſubjoin the obſervation 

of an honorable author, that c few firſt miniſters have left fe oo 

« fair a character, and that his family diſdained the office Catalogue of 

« of an apology for it, againſt ſome little cavils, which— 1 

i ſpreta exoleſcunt; fi iraſcare, agnita videntur.” thoroffins: | 
| Several of his tordſhip's letters are printed in the cabala j —_— 14 — 

beides which there is a Latin letter of his to Dr. Bartholo- * 

mew Clerke, prefixed to that author's Latin tranſlation from 

the Italian of Balthazar Caftilio's Courtier, intitled, De Cu: 

fiali five Aulico, firſt printed at London about 81. „ 

lordſhip was ſucceeded in honor and eſtate by his fon R. 

bort, and afterwards weak by bis two N Ri 10 

ard and Edward. 5 5 Fo 


'$AC KVILLE Out) My” Dorſet an "oY | 
dletex, a celebrate! wit and poet, was deſcended in u direct 
line from Thomas lord Buckhurft, and born the 2gth. of \ 
January 1637. He had his education under a private tutor; 
after which, making the tour of Italy, he returned to Eng- 
lard a little before © reſtoration: He thone in the bouſe of 


* 
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10 1 - commons, and was careſſed by king Charles II. but haying 
t as yet no turn to buſineſs, he declined all public employ, 
He was in truth, like Villiers, Rocheſter, Sedley, Kc. one 
of the wits or libertines of Charles's court; and thought of 
nothing ſo much as feats of gs which ſometimes car. 
ried him to inexcuſable excelles, He went a volunteer in the 
firſt Dutch war in 1655 ; and the night before the engage. 
ment compoſed that ſong, which is generally eſteemed the 
happieſt of his productions. Soon after he was made a gen- 
| fleman of the bed-chamber ; and, on account of his diſtin. 
guiſhed politeneſs, ſent by the king upon ſeveral ſhort em · 
baſſies of compliment into France. Upon the death of his 
uncle James Cranheld, earl of Middleſex, in 1674, that 
eſtate deyolved on him; and he ſucceeded likewiſe to the ti- 
tile by creation in 167 5. His father dying two. years after, 
he ſucceeded him in his eſtate and honors, He utterly dif- 
liked, and openly diſcountenanced the violent meaſures of 
James the ſecond's reign ; and early engaged for the prince 
of Orange, by whom he was made lord chamberlain of the 
houſhald, and taken into the privy council. In 1692, be 
attended king William to the congreſs at the Hague, and 
was near loſing his life in the paſſage. They went on hoard 
the. 10th of January, in a very fevere ſeaſon ; and when 
© they were two or three leagues off Goree, having by bad 
weather been four days at ſea, the king was ſo impatient to 
2 on ſhore, that he took a boat: when, a thick fog ariſing 
oon after, they were ſo cloſely ſurrounded with ice, as not 
to be able either to make the ſhore, or get back to the ſhip. 
In this condition they remained twenty two hours, almoſt de- 
ſpairing of life; and the cold was ſo bitter, that they could 
'  bardly ſpeak or ſtand at their landing; and lord Dorſet con - 
a tracted a lameneſs, which held him ſome time. In 1698, 
his health ſenſibly declining, he retired from public affairs; 
only now and then appearing at the council board, He died by 
at Bath the 19th of January 1705-6, after having married 8 


two wives: by the latter of whom, he had a daughter, and = 
| | an only ſon, Lionel Cranfield Sackville, who was created a 163" 
1 duke in 1720, and is ſtill living this preſent year 1760 he b 


Lord Dorſet wrote ſeveral little poems, which however | 4 


| | are not numerous enough to make. a volume of denke 
1 | | but 
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but may, be found, ſome of them at leaſt, 1 works | 
of the minor poets, publiſhed in 1749» 8vo.. He was a 
great patron of poets and. men of wit, who have not failed 


in their turn, to tranſmit his name with luſtre to. poſterity. _ 


Prior, Dryden, Congreve, Addiſon, and many more, have 
il exerted themſelves in their ſeveral panegyricks upon this 
patron ; Prior more particularly, whoſe exquiſitely wrought 
character of him, in the dedication of his poems to. his ſon, 


the preſent duke of Dorſet, is to this day admired as a maſ- 


ter-piece. Take the following paſſage, as a ſpecimen : «© the 
« brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity of his judgment, and 
« the candor and generoſity of his temper, diſtinguiſhed him 
«in an age of great politeneſs, and at a court abounding ; 
« with men of the fineſt ſenſe and learning. The moſt emi- 

« nent maſters in their ſeveral ways appealed to his determi- 
nation: Waller thought. it an honour to, conſult him in 
« the ſoftneſs and harmony of his verſe ; and Dr. Sprat in 
« the delicacy and turn of his-proſe : Dryden determines by 
« him, under the character of Eugenius, as to the laws of 
« dramatic poetry : Butler owed it to him, that the court 
« taſted his Hudibras ; Wicherley, that the town liked his 
« Plain Dealer and the late duke of Buckingham deferred 
to publiſh his rehearſal, till he was ſure, as he expreſſed 
« it, that my lord Dorſet would not rehearſe upon him again. 
« If we wanted foreign teſtimony, La Fontaine and St, 
« Euvremont have acknowledged, that he was a perfect maſter 
6 of. the beauty and fineneſs of their language, and of all 
« they call les belles lettres. Nor was this nicety of his 
« judgment confined only to books and literature: he was the 
« ſame in ſtatuary, painting, and other parts of art, Ber- 
nini would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and at- 
« titude of a figure; ; and king Charles did not agree with . 
© Lely, that my lady Cleveland's picture was e till it 
* had the approbation of my lord Buckhurſt. .. 


8 ADL ER o ont) an Engtih writer, Jeſccnled of an 


ancient family in Shropſhire, was born upon Auguſt the 18th, 


yr 5, and educated at Emanuel college in Cambridge; where 
he became eminent for® his great knowledge in the Hebrew 
and other W ö After dar ing taken his de- 


grees 


C 4 St vn 4K K. 155 
e regu be ; fome yeats fellow of hy 
4 Hege, be . to Licon Inn, where he made a con. 
ſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, and became in 
27644 a maſter in chancefy. In 1649, he was choſen towg 
clerk of London, and pu liſhed ths | fame year a book wi 
this title, Rights of 1 the” Kingdom. or, Cuſtoms of our 
«< Anceſtors, touching the duty, power, election, or ſuccel. 
4 fion'of our kjngs and parliaments, our true libej ty, ye 
'< allegiance, three eſtates, their legiſlative power, original, 
« judicial and executive, with the militia ; freely diſcuſſed 
44 through the Britiſh, Saxon, Norman laws and hiſtories,” 
It was reprinted'at London in 1682, and has always been 
hi ly valued by lawyers and others. He was greatly eſteem- 
by Oliyer Cromwell; who, by a letter from Cork dated 
December the 1, 1649, offered him the place gf chief juſ- 
tice of Munſter in Ireland, with a falary of _ ber an- 
nym; which he excuſed himſelf from accepting. Auguſt thy 
gift, 1650, he was made maſter of Magdalen college i 
Cambridge, upon the removal of Dr. Rainbowe, who 
ſuc Mr. Sadler after the reſtoration. In 1653, he wy 
choſen member of parliament for Cambridge. In 1655, by 
warrant of the protector Cromwell, purſuant to an ordinance 
' for the better regulating and limiting the juriſdiction of the 
high court of chancery, he was continued 2 maſter in chan- 
, When their number was reduced to ſix only. It wa 
by his intereſt, that the Jews obtained the privilege of build; 
ing for themſelves a ſynagogue in London. In 1658, he 
was choſen member of parliament for Yarmouth ; and the 
year following, was appointed firſt commiſſioner wide the 
eat ſeal wit Mr. Taylor, Mr. Whitglock, and others, for 
Yis robate of wills. In 1066, he publiſhed « Olbiq : 'Th 
ew Iſland lately diſcovered. With its religion, rites. of 
_ « worſhip, laws, euſtoms, government, characters and lan- 
% guage; with education of their children in their ſciences, 
« arts, and manuſactures z with other things remarkable; 
« by a chriſtian pilgrim driven by tempeſt fram Civita Vec- 
_ & chia, or ſome other parts about Rai through the ſtrait 


he e jnto the Atlantic ocean. The hiſt part.” 


Soon after the reſtoration, he loſt all his employments, % by 
virtue of an act of —— 6 134 Caroli II. for the 
| * 6 governing 


E aghinſt the king. ” aniobediencedo' abſolute; thadhe thoughts | 3 
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don therein” required, in which it was declarbd, that zg ib: 
« 1, net lauf, upant Wngrprerence whatever, ctd d | 


i-aot due c a earthly power; though he had neuen a 
or in any manner adted-againft che king Je the fueb 
if London 16669 he loſt ſevefal hon ſes of vate g ahd ν] 
ter his manſion· houſe ſh iShropſhirer had the ſumo inte 
Theſe misfortunes and ſeveral. others coming upon him! he 
ſeired to his manor and ſcat of Warmwell in Horſstſhinge 


which ne had obtained with his wife; where he lived iti 2 
private/ manner, and died in April 1674 aged-mear-ſutty - | . 
Ty fig <1 15814 - 2111; * * vi 11199 HH) ö : 
RBI r . Hott b ban ban egoy edt” 


84D0L E T. (Jada) Ne polite und learned Ita 
lan, was born at Modena in 27; and was the ſon of au 
eminent Civ ilianſ : who, aſterwards becominy a profeſſor at 
Ferrara, tod him along with him, and educated him irh“ 

geat cate, He acquited' a maſteny k 1the Latin Niceron, 
ad Greek tontzues very earlys and den himſelf 100 
philoſophy and en uence ; taking Ariſtotle and Oicero r 

bis guldes, who "conſidered as the firſt maſters in theſe 
to ways) — Latin poet —— < 
ceeded/as 'wellias'moſt/of the moderns. Going ts Rome un- 

ter the «pontificate of Alexander VI, When be was about 

menty two, he was taken into the family of eurdinal Caraſfe: 

vho loved men of letters: and upon the deuth of this cardindl= | 

n-151T; puſſod into that of Frederie Fregoſu, archbiſhop of 

Salerno, where he ſound Peter Bembus, and contracted ad 
nimacy-with him. Wen Leo X. aſcended the papel t) © 
in 151g; he choſe! Bembus and Satoler for Nis ſecrgtares 
men extremely .qualified for che office, 45 bork of them-wrote = 

vith great elegance and facilizy': and ſoon-after' made Sado -/ 

let biſnop of Catpentras near Avignon; Upon the death 
Leo in 1521, he went to his! dioceſe, and roſided there du 
ous pomtificate:of Hadi VI. bur Clement WII wW . n 
ſooner ſeated jn the chair ith/1 523% than he'recalled him te 
dome. gadolet ſubm̃itted to his liolinefs; but um condttloenk 
chat he ſhould return to his:dioceſe at the end of chreb yen, 1 


ic 2 5 
. 


ttona, poems, and commentaics. upon: ſome parts of ho 
unn. They dave been, printed aſtenti mes ſeparately : but 
they were collected and publiſhed: together;: in 2 large $0 


_ reſponded: 
much regard - for ſome of their daRtors.. It is true, he bad 
written in 1539 8 latin letter toi the ſenate and people of 


| though. his excerior-deportment had gravity enough in it, yet 


ſor firength and ſalidity of matter: nat but there are many 
noble and excelleve entiments. in his writings. /| His works, 


who calls him cim * * 
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$XDODET.: 


ne be dd bey puafiluctly: ad-it-is wel FOR 7h 


about a fortnight. after his departure /from Rome, in 152), 
the city was taken and pillaged by the army of Charles V. 
Pau HI, ho fucceeded Clement VII, in 2534, called bim 


to Nomo again; made him u cadinal in 15 36, and: employ. 


ed him in many important embaſſies and negotiations. $4. 


dobet, at length gioumn too old ta perſonm tho duties of hi 


biſnoprie, went no more from Rome ; but ſpent the remain- 
der of his days there in repoſo and ſtudy. He died in 184), 
not withaut poiſon, as ſome have imagined ; becauſe; he cor- 

w Hamiliarly with the proteſtants, and: teſtified 


Geneva, with a view of reducing them to an obediencg 1 
the pope ; and had addreſſed himſelf to the Calviniſts, with 


the affectionate appellation af, Chariſſumi in Chriſto Frans: 


but this / procgeded- imaigely- from the ſwertneſs, moderation, 
and peaceablcpoſa of his nature, and not from .any inclination 
to protaſtamiſm ot any want of zeal for-the church of Rome, 


of which he was, never ſulpefted : ſo that all ſurmiſes about 
Tory "poiſon may well de Jooked, ee e 


me as Vain and groumdleſa-. 4 ee 
Sadolet in hie younges-days. enen an hi 5 


there is no doubt that he indulged in the delights of Rome, 
under. the voluptuous poptificates of Alexander VI, Julius ll, 
apd Le XN. However, be reformed bis manners very 


afterwards, and became n man of-- greet virtue and goognels, 


Hs was, like the othet ſcholats of his time, n. imitator 
ai Clasta ; and therefore it is not ſurpriſing, | 
wendy ande mene remarkable for a fine turn of 2 than 


which are all is Latin, conſiſt. of epiſilea, diſſertations, on- 


at Monts in 160. All his/ contemporaries have 
ſpokan/-of him io the kigheſt terms; Eraſmus particular, 
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2s all „„ were, very nice exact about his TO 
Lain, yet he did not, like Bembus, carry this ee | | 
ſidieulous a "es A diſdain the * of any . os | a 
vere not to be fo und n ancient authors ;. but ad ſuch 3 
tems, ab later 3 and cuſtoms had gut men upon in- | | 
Epiſcopi, &c. Kc. Tpbe jeſuit Rapin,, 
ry, obſerves, that be bad ee the 
8 , Vol the ancients, without any of 
their ſpirit and genius; ut ſuppoſin g this true, it is, I fear 
no more than what may be om in fee booms af hoſe, 
who have beſt ſucceeded in madem Latin poetry. 


"SAG E (Ain Ar le) an ingenious 1 TE, 
vas born at Ruys in Bretany in the year 1667 ; and may per- 
haps be reckoned among thoſe, who have written the lan- 


guage of their cou 2 ac peareſt to perfeftion. He had wit, 
ug and the art of ſetting forth his ideas in the moſt eaſy 
and natural manner. His rl work was a paraphraſtical 
tranſlation of Ariſtznetus's letters. He afterwards ſtudled 
the Spaniſh tongue, and made a journey into Spain to gc- 
quaint himſelf with the Spaniſh cuſtams. Le Sage generally, 
took the plans of his pak from the Spaniſh writers ; the 
manners of which nation he has very well imitated. His le 
Diable Boiteux, in two volumes 12mo. was drawn from the . 
Diabolo Cojyelo of Guevara; and his Gil Blas, ſo well 
known. in every country of Europe, from Don Guſman 4 Al- 
funche. Ther are alſo his le Bactielier de Salamanque, bis _ 
new Don Quiebotte, and ſome comedies, which were well 
received at the French theatre. Le Sage died in a little houſe x 
den Patis, where he ſupported himſelf by writing, in the 
Jeac,1747- © His romance of Gil Blas, fays Valtaire, con- Slecle ds 
„ones da be read, becauſe be bas imitated nature in it. * f 
There was alſo Dayid le Sage, n about 1 


bs op of the 16th century, and afterwards diffinguiſhed by 


tion and want of Feconamy, as well as by his po- _ 

[ole ering of his, RIS. 
. ſonnets, elegies, ſalires, gam. 
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ed mares SAINT E oY: | D's on N DE, , add; e bs 
*SAINTE-AED EGONDE"(Puliie'de' Mii. 
A* lord du MonT) was one of the moſt ilJuſtrious Perſons 
of the ſixteenth. century. - He was a Man of great wit and 
learning; underſtood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and" ſeveral 
ling languages; and was deeply y. verſed in civil Jaw, poli- 
he, and divinity, He was born at Bruſſels in the year 1538; 
40 afterwards, when the Low Countries were Perſeeuted 

d'o ppteſſed by the Spaniards, retired into Germaby, nd 7 


was promoted! at Heidelberg to the place of counſeſlof i in the 


eccleſiaſtical council. He ſuffered great hardſhips before he 
drew. I was forced, ſays he, endure proſcriptions, | 

© baniſhments,, lols of eſtate, and Reed and .Feproaches 
of all my friends and relations; "and at aſt was "impriſoned 


7 41 a year under the duke of Alva and the commander Re 


5 Melch. A 
dam, &c, 


6 4 * to ſubdue,” He was one of the plenipotentiaries 


& quezens, during which time T. recommended. myſelf 1 to 
& God for at leaſt three months every ni he, as if that w_ 
„be my laſt, knowing that the duke of Alva had twice of 

% Jered me to be put to death in "priſon. * Tatum tiligi 12 


99 5 fern malerum.,” In the year i572 he feturned fo 


* 


. he made” an. excellent « Fe to the len br 
, Princes of the empire then preſent; in Which, as Thvanus 
; tells us, 5 having deplored the mike fable Kate of the Low 
6 Cones, and nd ſharp ly declaimed' againſt the tyratiny of the 
&« Juke of Alva, and Ben John of "Auſtria, he defired 'the 
« affiſtance of the empire, ſince the Empire was expoſed to 
e the ſame danger with the Low Counties: * and he foretold, 
* "that the flame of the War, if it Were not ſtopped, would 
et ſpread itſelf” farther,” and ſeize Cologne, Munſter, ' Emb- 
6 den, and other neighbouring cities, which the Spaniards, 
«by the advice of the duke of Alva, had long ago deter- 


ſent 


5 NE HA eee 

ent by the Kites into, France. Fg 89,; to offer the ſoverei 170 
of their provinces to, the duke, of Alengon z, and, in 1581, at: 
nal us eg Hs 


1 ſalſe news gf bis eh 90 queen, Elizabs | 
the. ALLEY, of ambal- Traite de 


; | hn itance Mr. Ve. 4 99 
ee e a W mggrnt my 4 NEWS... they, write. 2 4 
| 1 . — iſays he, ne cannot believe eyen uk hat. one | 
«ſee 5 dit aut — 7 ie " Tp Alte | 
i gondey. WAYS 10 85 | 
« Countries at.) in the ear. 1581, ; 4 
ety ns we deen chambers, Ay, 51 in. cor. 
« yerſgtion with the duke pf Acne. ar nde 
« were et ſuch, a diſtance, that they could bang no ſhare.in 


* but, very body was witneſs;of an action, from, which 
eat, conſequence might be drawn. * . . taking 
ring. from ber finger, put it upon that of che 05 7 
6 W 3 went away, with. an git. 2 
« ſactighs; as carrying, with, him the pledge 
his marriage, Sainte-Algegc ng, 12555 
« the. utmoſt importance to, his malters,, gals, them. advice. of | 
« it by an expreſs, which he diſpatched. the ſam night. The 
« ringiog of bells, and. fcjiog, of cannon, and, eber ſigns 
* rejoicloge through all che Low, Counties, procl me | 
TOTO, 855 e this advice put the, quetp | 
degande for having ee 4 
1. Which he might haye known 
270 coulul.of Antwerp.in; 1884, v 
ed, by;the.dul 1 ol erg in Hs 
705 je jnceſs, Louiſa Juli 
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d to refute the E01 
and to raiſe ensmies tö the King of Spain. He Fob alin; 
270 — eat theſe matters in a ris ve; tiny HumSrou ye 


by reading 
Myr th method of treating controverſy: & ne, fays 


famous: 


eech 6 Virtue, wonſolition for heir less, ant nt. 
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the: ALWECCHDE 
which might be ufefal'to the church or the He; and th 
books which he publiſhed have "Hot been thought the leaf 
ſervice he performed. His view in\any. of his pleres * 

desc erle whiters of the ch — 


USions came from His hands. In the year 1871, he pub. 


| . nihed in Dutch the Komiſh Hive, vrarium Romanim 


und dedicated it t Francis Sonnius, biſhop of Bolfleduc, bes 
of the printipal inquifitors of the Low'Countries,” Tun be. 
ing full of cotniea] ftories was 'reteived by the' people with 


| Incredible apphacſe3, and le Eraſmus's colloquies;” did mot 


jury to the thureh” of Rome, than u ſerinas and Jeathed 
ook would have done. He wrote in French à bobł of che 
mme kind, 'which was printed ſoon after his death ) and © 
infitled Tablian d Men de i Ralipion ; that h, 4 4 
e Picture of the differences of 'Refigion,” 1 is ee 
ance he is ver ry facetions, and Introduces jokes, thixed at the 
1 e e reaſons. "The fucceſs of this work wa 
ng let that that or the miu. Numbers of people d. 
verded themſelyes dd eramining this picture, an by that 

themſelves in their belief more ſrbngly, than 
the beſt” book of Calvin. "Thitanus however dd 


«he, Philip de Murnit'ar the exe of e aan ber 
4 three months in the ſame houſe with him. He was 1 


lte man, but this is no great matter. He hab treated of 


+ religion in the fame ſtile with Rabelaze, which was ve 
'& wrong in him.” "Hs is faid to haye bern the author of 1 
"writteh in praiſe of prince William of Nalfiu, 
and addrefed to che pebple of the Low Countries under the 


|. oppreflion of the duke of Alva? r 1 


to be 8 * — pore deſig 


by: Ne We Oven . Ty 8 often a pisse b Piato; 
for as this ſting cofitains an encomium of that brave prince, 


en we people wien a Kong ele 
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Dusch verſe the lalins'of David's"but 1 was: t 
almitted into the church, though better chan that which w, 

commonly ue! That work; ſuys Melithior Adam han! 

« hoen ſeveral times printed, but never received by the com- 

non conſent vf the preachetsʒ whereas he other verſion; ig 
«.Jearnt by ſome thouſands/1. for the fate of books-is-actead= = 
"Oy capacity' of a trader Praun A An. 

ſutu libel.” But if this mam be tiue the amber 
eee. the goodueſs fn ben; bene 

the more fooliſh. and empty any age is, ah the more bite 

and dopraved iti taſte, ehh be -fngh ah 1 
er- urge e 2 eit . bie eilt Mi BOT 8X; 1 et 75 5 


614 165 46 ee 561 oth wad 9t bod iduq * 


-SAINT-CYRAN. Janet mu —— Moss aue 

Abbot of) was deſcended: from à noble/family,! and borhat 
TTY 1581. He was inſtnuctod is: the belles lettres = 
in France, and' afterwatds went to ſtudy: divinity at _ : 
where he aquired, the {riendfhip-of Jain, Liplive,, who has 
given 7 of, his _ 66s poet The * 
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Pn nad lr greg "Hes — 4 — 
two extraordinary paradoxes, he is ſaid to have. maintained 
the Gcſt of Which is, the n unden eur clrrum/idncey 
mey hill: himſelf, the ſecond, chat Byhops. may take ud; arms. 

k appears however from an authentic memoir communicate —— 

to Mr. Bayle, that he di not in reality hold the lawfulneſs of I. 

ſacide. The book, wherein this qurſtion id diſtuſſad, was 

peimod at Paris in - 1609, and intitled, Bagfier Roinlty, (Gro. 

that is, „ the Rayal Nugſien 3 ſhewing in Wat extremity, "= 
«eſpecially in the time of peace, a fillyeſt may be obliged 2p | Ro 
« preſerve; the liſe of a prince at thie'eupente of his own.” "ol 
The ocenſion of writing the book is curious enough: to de- | 
ſerve to bo mentioned : amd it is a5 follows] When Henry | 
IV, of France aſked ſomo lords what he (hould-heve does if * 
at the battle bf Arques, inſtead of conquerings be had den | 1 
r ˙ 
„ 


| — cnprmrig dorm anſwered him, that he would | 


SAVNT-CYRWN; 
* @ ſform had caſt him upon bone delutile 


ſboner have given chimſelf far food; by depriving himſelf. of 


his on life; which he muſt hab Joſt fon; after, than hae 


1 ſuffored the king to periſh wich huuger.. Upon this, the 


and the countide Crannil, who was preſent at this diſcoure, 


ing ſome time aſter to viſit Du: Verger, whoſe particular 


friend he was / propoſed to him this queſtion, and engaged bim 
to unſwer it in writing; Du: Merger, who was then in the 
beat of youth; and mitzht be touched with the generoſity of the 
reſolutibn, exerciſed himſelf upon this queſtion purely meta · 
phyſical, as he ud have done upon the clemency of Phala 
ris ; and having given his ſolution of it two ways to the 
count de Cramail, this lord ſuppreſſed the beſt ſolution, and 
publiſhod the other without the author's name, or even know- 
ledge; under the title of PugftimiRigule ; becauſe! the lung 


nud propoſed it, and becauſe it regarded only the ſingle: tiſe 


relating to the Mfei and perſon of the king. | Prom which; it 


/; phradoix,” which"thiGlord hadCngaged bim to maimain-in 
His youth, as Tſocrates wrote a cx on: Buſiris. 
©: His other piradax;” however; ie do not find that he ever 
diſow ned. The biſhop of Poitiers, his patron; not only took 


arme, and put hicmſelf at the head vf n body of men, in order 
0 force ſeveral noblemen he diſtruſted to leave Poitiers, but 


6 ii6if ** 


: 2o'have had du * 


Hewiſe publiſhed an Apology in 4613 againſt thoſe; who a. 


2 that it was not lawful for etccleſtiaſtics in a caſe n 


1 celfty to haun rurbur t6 arms? This apology is aloe 
zer for its author; and it was pleaſantly 
d man of that time Te Koran of the 


called by a 


«© Biſhop” of Patin Du Verger was one of 'thbſe, who = 
did not approve of the Council of Trent: he conſidered it as 


Fj political aſſembly, und by no means a true couneil;11nghe 


vent 16 37, he w committed to priſon ; as his friends ſayob - 


auſe clin Richelieu wanted to be on him: ſor 
reſaſintz to votb in/favo# of the nullity of che the 
duke — ——— Ocharieai 


750 


king ſtarted a queſtion, vhether this might lawfully be done? 


5 2 TB . 


c 


| op as Du Verget afterwards deelared to his friends; that 
hetle piece'did not ſet forth his true opinion, but was on 


CES EEPS OED +5828 2.5.55 2: 


char it wis ug lot be honor of the church, zþat che head a 


SAL DB MAB TO Hr. SE _ 


ner him well qualified to anſwer the miniſters, who 
had written, againſt cardinal, Perron. concerning thę prime 
bers end dated preſence, that, Tarte ; 14 
take that work in, priſons. and offered, him all. ; 

afiiances neceſſary ; hutn the abbot of eee re dien 


principal, myſtery of it ſhould be:defended by.a.prifaner, He 
however in confinement ak;Bois, de Ties A pine hays 
ib el but after he TX. 4 et at liberty. 1 MD: 1 Fi 24 1122 
f | 4 01 od — 
SANA eee the 
name of a family. in 11 which, 15 mpre,t AN, AN n hunde 0 
"Theft Gaucher” — 
de Sein n named barles,, born in 
hor became phyliian to rancis II, and, was remarka 1 
of Vendeme honore bim wit heir particular, Eb 1 5 
conferred fayars upon him. 1 gh, 

Which he cauſed be pu 2 geg the, fa cars 4d 12 , 
upon the qugen, was ic rain the; cher iy aach AN 
is alſo me Latin ak edel bis in deins, * 
Secvole, the; nophew,of Charless "was, bony aki udun, 4 
Februasy, 1536s and became very: diltiaguiſhed; bath in ag, 
made g veay great progeels;in them. He learned, the Lati 
Greek, ang/Hebrew tongues ; and became an tor, 4 — 
laid to chavs Dn thoſe of his head: for che is repreſent 
1 having been a good friend, zeplous for his county, pd of 
1j Ill, and Hengy.iLV4: ſeveral conſiderable.employments, »4 
which be ſuſtained withigteat reputation. In 1579s he Was 
this diſtrict. In 1593 and 1594, he exerciſed the office of in- 
tendant of the finances, in the army of Bretagney commanded 


died, died of an; apoplexy..at-Faris,,:OQober ,the'26,, 1643 : not 
Rd en 17 oo 

22 as been. ee hig, men of letters. 85 

bin eloquences;.. Queen Margenet of Navarreapd the duch 

lied in 14505, he teſtified this grief by, a Fu e 

BASS I „irg adi Him 20 ggf mR i Bo bogus 3 

ing and 1 Healoyed letters from his..anfancy, 

yer, a poet, ani an biſtorian., The: qualities, df hib heart, 

inviolable cidelity do his-prigce, He had in tha migng of! 

governor of Poitiers, and afterwards treaſurer; f Eranre fr 

by the duke de er: and in the latter of theſe . 


e 
In, 
# 


8 4 11 2 4 K x = 


Angie fri ha prince ce ron obgd 0 im. — 
dime after, be conceived th — nb 
N ng — 


d this dignit eee ſuch 
antes of fa 


and eſteem, thar he could not decline it, 
Open ion bf this Get, He went to Pa adn | 
nge Toa, whete be fived the'reft" of Siv'd 


* bim ef. N 
there in March 1643. dren world; and his fo: 
. eee "He 


220 


| | hoe rf: 
, ror but hin r 'wotk, d et Which 
16 fill Hive in the” ee of lettets, "is; d 
books, called Prrdotrophia, fea puetorum educatione, 
5 W 2%. and dedicated tb Henty TIL ''Phis pen 
r in che nurhor's Tife-tiene} ahi hath 
1 thany fince. It was" neatly printed ut Lon- 
— og, in amo. together with the Callipeedia of Claddin 
Quillet ; Who /86&lates' in hat poem; how infivitely he ad 
Gen k. "Here follows part of u Lutit letrer of che poet Roa · 
— wo J. Anth; de Baif, to hei how it was rocolved-at it 
fArft pubſßestion: Dii boni | quem mihi librum mifi 1 
2 eonſcriptum ? non liber ety; funt ipſe 
ufz : totum neſtrum Hellcona-teſtem appello, Quin & f 
de eo juadieiam mihi coneeſſimm ſit, velith equldem itham om 
| Hujus ſeculi Poetis unteponere : vel fi Bembus, Naoge 
— Grinuſque Fracaflorias aye 1aturi ſunt / Dum en 
tioni, fabulam dee TD 
i, Arti 
key he rec 
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— 
ſingular ex- 


— oo IEEE. 
fculmque Td felix deere, vod nöd Elen een due 


otulerit, enn 1 8 64 
* let feveral Mas J fed Abel, rh, ne 
Londim in 157 , applied härtet, Me his ather; to re 
He cultivated” rench ahd” atin Yoetty; and” 
His Latin poe mis were printed wil v thoſk of Nt Father in 1205 | 
A pets Mane” Lewis KIN Tettfed on him x 
— for the fervices pe had done Hith, ; ; "and made him 4 
boanſellor of ſtate. * Th' 1627, Ne Was incle librarian to the 


niſſoos of ittipotrincs. ke died at Poitiers m 1852 


fingoithd by dis leatmihg. " He wegen Hib eber ws bras 


dll.” eee eee 


botn in 1371. They were win br e 


They were both counſAlors to the king, "und Ulifetiog 
of France. "They werb inch fiene A. Iyverin m Paris, 
in the fame grave: tho h Scevole died in 1650, and Lewis 
Wd not die till 1656, They Aftinguiftiet theniſelves by. hielt 
knowledge and in eo . egen e. Gu 
Chriffiats: 4 ne . 
Beſides ane ce) 
Clande de 2 a men bf ſeal 


iii dd e Won ous od SS  @ S Wo 3 


| tre *% 25 relate to N . pecult: 
relate and civil Rate of France: uid 2 
1 ortance at all to a fofeiyner. ng 16 wt A ; | 2 
SALLENGRE ( Fe Hoy ve)": | very 
2 and laborious writer, was born at the Hague in 16943 


þ 


king at Yonthinebleau ; and had artet that ſevetul ot rag = | 


puſcula Varia were printed be in 15 3 870. "Fs Aba Abet . 


nian N N and in Fr: l 1 to Lewis, 


Scerole s ſecond and third ſons, icevole. AFL, — 1 
per, genius, and dies ; With this differtrice oy, 4 


role, continued a layman, and mutrſed, . e Lewis the: 7 
brace] the eccleſiaſtical fate. Te) Wot er lives tote 
ther in perfect union, eee in inne kame — 4 


mn 


| 2575 the e 1 he died of, 7 Aſh 


Rel to Grzviug's collection, in, 7 
BE 
works; but at the. 


| 925. with this title; Eſſat d'une 


AHLEN GN. 

very ancient t and conßiderable, family... He was edjeaty 
with great care, and ſent at a proper age to Leyden; en 
ler Perizonius, ade under, Be. 
r V getius and! R Having hiniſhel 
Rudies with hoyor, he. pa Re to his pareny 
at , and ue deute an advocate in the coun of 
alland.. After the peace of U 0 in 1713, he. went t 


France; and ſpent ſome. time at Paris in viſiting libraries, and 
in cultivating friendſhips with learned men. In,1716, he vn 
Mods counſellar to the princels of Naſſau; and the. year af 
Fopmillacy of the finances, — the ßtates Genera 8 * 
; _ mo France. 5 2177 wo 1570 After, 10 1 
Where, he, was; elected Nene be royal ſociety, He had 
made ſeveral ende wnieh ſhewed parts, cape, yn 


induſtry; 2 without doubt would, if he nad, lived, have 
been, of great uſe and ornament to the, republic of let 
Sis 


rin)? WEL 445 8 3 


e ha e in 1 the 1 7 90 a 7 oh 25 

Hag zus in 1718, | : de'l'Y re 

15 e of much ſpirit and N 1 ings arte; de Pi 
mour,acolle&io 


aſite, with à pre 257 diſcourf - giving an eds of them 
. er nach ſur les Laien Ovide par M. de Me 


. with 1 82 upon . 11 and works of Mesifie: 
the ſame year, Poelies de M Monnoye : : in 1716, 17%, 
1519, Noyus Theſsurus 70 05 omanarum, a Sug 


on, in tee Volumes ſolio; in 117th, 

uetii de rebus ad eum pertinentibus Commentainh, web a 
preface written by himſelf S977; af] CE 13 5b 

So far he was, we, ſee, chiefly an, litor 56 other peo ples 

time of his death, | Ie was 1 bole upon 

ſiderable one of bis own: and t at was, a Hiſtory of. the 

Vice P rovinces þ om the) year. 1606, t to the copgubon of the 
peace of Munſter in 1648, It ee at the la Fe 

ſtoire des Provinces nies 

uerre Tecommey 


pour l'annee 1621, ou la Tre finit, la 


wits to. 
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follow 
Sieur 
But he 


804 aL 4,902. pe a _ | | 


l . e We butt 2+ 1 wen] a a a. 


K 10 77 hebel rie . nous for in-* 
4497 | 77 * deſcended from a 


venting lites an aneient and 
noble family,” and was born at Paris in 1626. tte was far 
from being one of des celebres' enfans, of thoſe edlldren n. 8 
us by theit forwardneſs:? on the conffary he was very ä 
. and gave lirtfe hopes of any progreſs in letters 
or ſelene 1% 5 enius broke out” all at orice afterwards 3 and 
ze not only Acquired the Greek and Latin tongues in 4 
mater way, but maintained public theſes in philoſophy — | 
prodigious 3 He then ſtudied the law, and was admit- 
ted a res or in the parliament of Paris in 1652. He did 
not ſuffer himſelf, however, to be ſo immerſed in buſineſs, as” 
to negle& the purſuit of lettets: he read all Kinds of books, p 
made curious reſearches, and kept a perſon alivays' near him 
to take down his reflections, and to make abſtracts.” In 1664. 
he formed the project of à Journal des Scavans ; 'and the year 
following, began to give it to the public under the name of 
Sieur de Herouville, which was that of his valet de chambre. 
But he played the critic too Teverely, and gaye great offence to 
thoſe, who Ene i how to make returns. Mr, Menage's Amex 
nates Juris Civilis was one of the firſt of thoſe YOu Which" a 
fell under Mr. Sallo's cognizance, and was cenflired | 
ſmartly: which cenſure provoked Mr. Mehage to treat 2 | 
critic with great ſeverity, in his preface to the works of Mal- 
herbe, printed in 1666. Charles Patin's Introduction à 1a” 
connoilfänce des medailles was another work, Gur Dee 
wok liberties with ; and this excited his father Guy Patin, to 
abuſe both him and his journal with as little ceremony ang 
reſerve, as he dealt with all wh diſpleaſed aid provoked him. 3 
In ſhort, the newneſß #nd ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and the In, 
nl digike that people habe tö be ctiticiſed;” raiſed ſuch 2 hates 
ö form againft Mr. Sallo, as he was nöt äble to weather out: 
WY nf therefore, after having publiſhed his thfrd Journal. he drop- 
eee the work, or rather turned it over tothe” Abbé Gallois, 
Wy ho, re-afſuming it the next yeir, contented himſelf, inflead 
oy of criticizing and cenſuring, with giving titles and making ex 
nds, All the nations of Europe followed this'plan of Mr. 
vllo;' arid different literary journals ſprung” up every where 
inder different titles Mr, Voltaire, after nn Wow 
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ve 


« delize ofayaricious bookſellers, and written, by obſeure men, 


3 told us the name of his maſter, in bis hook, de illuftribus Gram 
ca vices of his age, than this 


Noct. Attic. 
Lib. n 
4. 18. 


l Sallo died in 1669 7 2nd. although he. publihed 
mos 24 ng 0 yet he ii gow to be commemarate{ 


Mae 


5 | 1 1 6 . | 
Bello as the inventor of this kind of writing, ſays, that « 
«+ zag brought to. porſeRion. by Mr, Boyle, bos afterwuy 
journala, which were publiſhed at the 


« who, filled them wich erroneous. extra dds, follies,. and lie, 
« Thiogp, ſays he, are dome to that paſs, that praiſe and er 
ee a public trafic, eſpecially in perigdical 
papers z and letter have fallen inta diſgrace by the manage. 
Ns Saf thay infamous cribblers,”. © 


. foot a ſcheme, Which might have been of 
been by hk abuſe n 
deſtruction: | nothing contributing more to bat 
taſte, to confound truth with falſehood, and to level. men of 
parts. and learning with thoſe who haye neither, than liter 
n 9s ey, are now almoſt every where conducted. 
$ALLUSTIUS. (cnc) )a celetyatad Ro 
man hiſtarian, was born at Amitermum, a city of Italy, ayer 
after the poet Catullus was born at Verona; that is, in the yea 
of Rome 669, and before Chriſt 85. His familywas Plebein, 
and not Patrician, 24 appears from bis being afterwards tribune of 
the people ;. and it is obſervable, that, be is an all occaſign 
ſevere upon the nobles, particularly in 4 bis hiſtory of the Jugu- 
thine war. His education was liberal, and he made the bel 
uſe of it; of which we need. no other proof, than thoſe valy- 
able hiſtorical monuments of his, that are bappily tranſinittel 
to us among the few remains of antiquity, . Suetogius. ha 


mMaticis, No man has inveighed mare ſharply. againſt the 
yet no- man had lef 


pretenſions to vittus, than he. His youth was ſpent in a mot 
lewd and proſſigate manner ; and his patrimony, almoſt (quas- 
dered away, when he bad: ſcarcely. taken poſſeſſion by 
Marcus Varro, a writer of undoubted credit, relates, in 

fragment preſerved by Aulus Gellius, that Salluſt — 
caught in ded with Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, by Mi 
n * e ure and did at 
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| outrageouſly: plundered the:province, and returned: with ſuah 
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of the pedple; in neither of which places is he allowed to 

have acquitted himfelf ut all es bie honor. 


was expelled from 3 the cenſors in 704, on account 


he inveAive againſt him, which is falſely: attributed to 


was then in Gaul. It is certain; that im the vu p05 Calar: 
foſtored him to the dignity aß a ſenator; and 0 introduna hin 
into the houſe with a better grace, mada him queſtor a ſecond 
time. In the adminiftratian of this office i he-behaved himſelf 


k „ duzity — Py: — =o ia 1 
the yent 707 — in war was at an end, ho was 
made prertur for his ſervices to Cæſar, and ſant to Numidia, 
where he acted the ſame part, as Verres had dane in Sicily: 


immenſe- riches to Roma, that he purchaſed a moſt: magni- 
fcent building upon mount Quirinal, with thoſe gardens 
which to this day retain the name of Salluflian Gardens, he- 
ſides his country houſe at Tiuoli. How he ſpent the emain- 
ing part of his liſe, we have na account ſrom ancient writers 3 
but probably in adorning his houſes, in huilding villa's, and 
in-procuring -all- thoſe ———— — 2 
proper to gratify an indolant and luxurious humor. Euſebius 


cero ; and that he diad at the age of ſiſty, in the year 9199 
which was about four years before the battle of Actium. 
| The early Chriſtians, ho were more remarkable ſor the 
ſlictneſs of their lives, than the cleganqy ef their writing, 
uod to fax of themſelves, um magna loquittur, ſed uiuimus. 
Our hiftorian muſt haue reverſed this, and faid, un magas: 
Wvimu,. /ad loquimuy ; ſince no man wrote betten, _ 


t; e 45 
akin 102-tibune; 


By virtue of. his 
„ he besiaad an admifiion \ints/the ſenate ; but 


way of life; The anz of 


ſays, that aftor bis expylſios-from- the ſenate, he wu no - 
| ger been in Nome); and ſuſpects, that he fled to Ca, who: 


I 
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tells. us, that he-married./Ferentia, the divorced wife of Ci - to ir 
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and they have been. followed 1 

Mr. L. Cle, who: has ernten . life ol Galluſt, (i 
| ere be Wals mags, -ſays' 2 noftram movent 
. | _—— becauſe hinken injuriow m 

"the e ry. — — wes" rrnavnn 

Y not derive — — praiſes: beſtowed 
1 „ men; vvhoſe reaſon forces them to appmoe, 
_ - * b w not ſuffer dem to prattiſe,- Ni 


5 re «tg gr | 
which made him wiſn, that there was ſome word 
gunge to mm IDE 'of he port foph 


sad Salut 28 1 n 
| ——— his having been io deeply en · 
b paged "the vices of his age, and refolving bar the future 
All 60 — — —e are warped 
1 | tural; under any ſtrole of -adverſityy/ or Heston of diſpurt, 
B which he was probably in, hen he made them) but rather 
E - to pity the unhappineſs of his conſſitution und nature, which 
would not ſuffer bim to keep his — _ 


_ together with ſome latins — —.— wich his 
; fragments, He was allowed to have every perfection, n 
= hiſtoriao 3 but cenſured. ”— his "colitemporaries 4 * 
* | 03. 
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1 WY fo afe ting Oblolgre kx pre ons, and reviving old words fm 

0 e en., The moderns cannot be ſuppoſed to ſee the 8 
full ſoreß / or to judge exactly of this oenſure: we may jult® '*. 
obſerve However upon this occaſion, that there are nulnber= —  +- 
leſs wordg in our oldeſt Engliſh Writers, now grown bo- 4b 


lere, that are ffronger and more expreſſive than'thoſ® which —» 
have ſupplied their places ; and that perhaps among the va- 7 
rious methods propoſed for the perfecting of our language, it 
would be none of the leaſt conſiderable to revive ſuch Words. 
The editions of Salluſt are innumerable. Mr. Waſſeg a 
learned critic of our on country, gave a correct edition of 


F him at Cambridge, 17 10, eum notis i integris variorum & ſuis, | 9 

; in 40 and he has been ſince publiſhed 2 Ha wo ue | © ws { 

| ho. phe T7445 in „ oy ee e "> F 
SAL M A 8 1 U $ (Cpu), or Claudius 45 A | 

, man of very uncommon abilities and; nmenſe erudition, 

| vas deſcended from an ancient and nobleMmily, and born at 

or near Semur in France, is birth has been uſually placed 


in the year 1588; but the Writer of his life declared this to 
haue been done without any authority at all, and affirms it 
to have happened in the year 1596. His father Benignus de W 
Saltafia was a king's counſellor, eminent in the law, and fi Epiftolie 
2 member of the parliament of Burgundy; He was alſo 2 — _—_ 
nun of very great learning; and therefore undertook” and "Bat r 1636. 
continued the buſineſs of his ſon's education,” till he had - 
grounded him well in the Latin and Greek tongues. The ſon 
made as hopeful a progreſs, as the fondeſt father could wiſh; 
for we are told, that he could conſtrue” Pindar very exactly, 
and make verſes both in Latin and Greek, when he was not 
more than ten years of age. At eleven, his father was about 
ſending him, to ſtudy philoſophy under the Jeſuits at Dijon; 
but our Salmaſius expreſſed a diſinelination to this, and ob⸗ 
tained leave to go to Paris. His mother, it ſeems, was 2 
proteſtant, and had been infuſing new notions into him, up- 
on the ſubject of religion ; ſd Pg he had 5 poo 
ceived prejudices againſt popery, malls gt: 
woiding all — with its profeſſors. To Paris he 
where he made acquaintance with the learned ; who were wore 
Wi die find ſuch forwardneſs of party, and even erudi- 
M4 L X. 4 „ tien 
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1 — — 11 che SR 2 
wien being now reſolyei to embrace openly, he aſked hi 
4 father leave to go into Germany, and particularly t to Heide. 
berg, where he ſhould breath a freer air. His father knoy- 
ing his inelmations, and fearing left he ſhould, by renoune- 
ing the Catholic religion, difqualify.himfe)f for the honon, 
Which he himſelf then poſſeſſed, , and, propoſed to tranſmit to 
- him at his death, demurred upon this affair, and endeavour 
ed to put him off from time to time; but the ſon, at length 
obtai ning leave, though it was granted with much reluCtance, 
ſet off from Paris, with ſome merchants who were going v 
Frankfort fair, and arrived at Heidelberg, __ bs Was in bs 
fourteenth yea. K 
He brought recom nendowey latte te al © learned 5 
om Iſaac CaſaulWn; with whom, he had been particular 
intimate at Paris 3 ſo that he w lat once upon the moſt ſi- 
u terms with Dionyſius MMofredus, Janus Grutery, 
and others. He immediately put himſelf .under.Gothofredy, 
' 441.2 er the civil law i and applied to it with that intenſench, 
with which he applied.to every thing. He obliged, his fathe 
- greatly by this; and by his growing reputation and authority 
in learned matters, gained at length ſo much upon the gli 
| gentleman, as to draw him over aſter him to the reformed 
religion. By the friendſhip of Gruterus, he had the free ul 
of the Palatine library, which was a very rich and noble one; 
and there employed himſelf in turning over books of all kind, 
comparing them with manuſcripts, and even in . tranſcribing 
manuſcripts which were not printed. He did. this almof 
- without cealingz and he always fak up every third night 
By this means, though a youth, he obtained a great and en- 
reputation in the republic of. letters; inſomuch that 
he was now known every where to be, what Iſaac Caſaubon 
had ſome years before pronounced him, ad miraculum dodu: 


but at the ſame time hurt his conltitution, and brought on 
illness, which” liſted him above a: year, and from Which he 

with difficulty recovered, 
When he had ſpent three years at Heidelberg, he return 
— 3 from whence he es 


| ade 


: « 
ie, 5 * 


anus,  Rigaltivs, pa the learne f. 
n his publications 1 Heidelbe A hem. 
the end of his life, 4 They gain him as much 1 k as vaſt 
erudition'can_gain a man. His name was ſounded through- 
out Europe 3 and he. had the eue offers from mou * 
princes and univerſities. The Venetians thought, his 5 
dence. among them would be ſuch an honour, that they of- 
fered him a prodigious flipend ; and with this condition, at 
de wg not be obliged to read lectures above three: times 
We are told, that our Mg of Oxford made ©. 
bes to get him over into nd ; and. it is certain, 7 
that the pope made many, an had not only S 38 
deſerted his religion, py recouneed bis authority, but had 65 3 
aftually written againſt the papacy itſelf, He. withſtood all 
theſe ſollicitations for reaſons, — 4 were to him good ones; 
but, in the year 1632, compliod with an Invitation, from Hol- 
land, and went with his wileg whom he had married in 36a l, Kits 
io Leyden, He did not g yg" ALE yr „or honor, f 
| profeſſor ; but, a8 Vorſtius in bis al Oration expreſles b 
t, © to honor the univerſity by, his game, his writings,, bis 
preſence : i” ut nominis ſui honorem Academia huic impertiret, 
jr tandem illuftraret, preſentis condecoraret. 
pon the death of his very. ancient father in 1640, he 
returned for a certain time into France: and on going to 
Patis, was greatly careſſed by cardinal ichelleu,, who uſed 
al poſſible means with him to continue in his own country, 
even to the bidding him make his own;terms ;. but could not 
prevail, The obligation he had to the ates of Holland, the 
love of freedom and indepe , and the neceffty of a 
privileged place, in order tb publih ſuch things as he ws 
then meditating, were the principles which enabled him to- 
withſtand the cardinal : though Madam Salmaſius, or Ma. 
dame de Saumaiſe, his wife was, as Guy Patin relates, 
Charmed with the propoſal, and no doubt taxed her huſband toi, 1. 4, 
heartily to accept it. Salmaſius could leſs have 
peat polen, which the cardinal then offered him to write 
his hiſtory in J.atin; becauſe in ſuch a work he muſt either 
have offended, or have advanced many things contrary'to hies 
own n * to truth. ** went into * i 
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* SALMA 1 i 242 
Ke ſamily- affairs, during which the * Gel; but wy 
- Tucceeded by Mazarine, who upon our author's return to Py. 
1. "ris troubled him with ſollicitations, as his predeceſſor had 
done. Salmaſius therefore, after about three years abſence, 

"returned to Holland : from whence, though attempts were 
1 irds made to draw him back to France, it does not 
appear that he ever entertained the leaſt thought of removing, 

In the ſummer of 1650, he went to Sweden, to pay queen 
-* Chiiflina a viſit; with whom he continued, till the ſummer 
"following. The reception and treatment he met with fron 

this princeſs, as it is deſcribed by the writer of his life, is 

"really curious and wonderful, She performed for him al 

& offices, ſays he, Which could have been expected even from 

t an equal. S1e ordered him to chuſe apartments in her 

4 palace, for the ſake of having him with her, ut lateri ad. 

'& hereret, whenever ſhe Would. But Salmaſius was almoſt 
«always ill while he ſtayed in Sweden, the climate being 
* 4 more than his konſtitution could bear: at which ſeaſons 

the queen would come to the fide of his bed, hold long 

'« diſcourſes with him upon ſubjes of the higheſt concern, 

e and, without any ſoul preſent, but with the doors all ſhu, 

© BI « would mend' his ſſße, and do other neceſſary offices for 

e him;“ as help him to his breeches, and lift him to hi 

« Cloſe-ſtoo) : for though his hiſtorian does not ſpecify theſe 

"particulars, yet who ean ſay what a moſt learned princeſs, 

"who had ſo great a veneration for learning and learned men, 

== might not do? and, in ſhort, they are adually implied, 2 
1 the reader himſelf may ſee.— Ut verborum compendium facian, 
= | omnia illi regina prefiitit, que vel ab equali poterant exſpu- 

2 tari, In aula ſua deligere tum Jedem voluit, ut ſemper cun 

vollot lateri adbæreret. Verum guia impar furit geri fern 
1 Heros naſten, fere ſemper decubuit. Illa tamen ad leflulun 
= dus accedere, varios & prolixes ſermones cum es de graviſſmi 
A  Yebus conſerere, idque fine arbitris; adeo ut foribus omnibus «- 
cu, ipſa etiam focum Hrueret, & que alia decumbenti Mi 
3 *. neceſſaria praſlarett. 
=_ itherto things bad gone gloriouſly with Salmaſius. He 
= had'publiſhed many great'and learned works, which had ſpread 
1 | his name all over the world ; and nothing but applauſe and 
COT” had founded] in * cars, e * had 0: 
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Ill her kind offices to him wi cloſing his eyes: but like = 


royal maſter Lewis XIV, who was a hero without — 4 
he was unbappily deſtined to ſurvive his glory: at leaſt in 
ſome meaſure, as will appear from the ſequel. Upon the 
murder of Chailes I, of England, he was prevailed upon by 
the royal family then in exile, to write a book in defence of © 
that king ; which he publiſhed the year after, with this title, 
Difenſi Regia pro Carole 1, ad Sereniſſimum Magne Briias- 
nie Regem Carolum II, fi 5 natu majorem, hæredem s ſuc- 
teſſorem legitimum.,. Sumptibus Regiis, anno 1649. Our fa- 


mous poet Milton was employed bythe powers then prevail- _ 


ing here, to anſwer this book of 'Salmaſius, and to obviate 
the prejudices, which the reputation of his great abilities and 
learning might raiſe againſt their cauſe ; and he accordingly 
publiſhed, in 1651, a Latin work, . intitled, Defen/io pro Bo- 


pulo Anglicano contra Claudii Salmaſii Defenſionam Regiam. 
If Milton had not ſo much learning as Salmaſius, though he 
was in reality very learned, he had, yet learning enough for 
the cauſe he was to defend: and he defended it in ſuch a ma 


ner, that his book was read all oven F urope, and conyeyed 
ſuch an image of its writer, that thoſe, who hated his prin- 
ciples, could not but think moſt highly of bis abilities, Sal- 
maſius in the mean time was not ſuppoſed to have acquitted 
himſelf ſo well upon this accaſion, and therefore rather ſunk 
in his character. Add to this, that Milton infinitely ſur- 
paſſed him in wit and fancy, and ſbarpneſs of pen; which he 
exerted very popularly againſt him, and with which he was 


ſuppoſed to annoy and gall him ſorely: as they might eaſily 


be ſuppoſed to do, conſidering what a different kind of ho- 
mage he had always been accuſtomed to receive, and parti- 


cularly how tenderly and aſfectionately he had juſt before 


been treated by the good queen of Sweden, Nevertheleſs, _ 


under all theſe diſcouragements, he began an anſwer to Mil- 
ton, and went a great way in it; but died, before he had fi- 


— 


niſhed it. What he had done, was publiſhed by his ſon 7 
Claudius Salmaſius in 1660, and dedicated to king Charles II. 


Salmaſius died the 3d of September 1653. One party, 


who wiſhed it true, ſaid Milton killed him: another 
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* 's 12 a time'of ſickneſs ; and 
> theſe appear to have been the moſt unprejudiced, It is very 
EE * probable they were the neareſt to the truth. He was a man, 


as we haye had frequent occaſion to take notice, of the valeſ 
eruditi6n joined to very uncommon powers of underſtanding 
He was knowing in every thing, in divinity, in law, in phi. 
© Joſophy, in e dein; and ſo conſummate a linguiſt, that 
there was hardly a /anguage he had not attained ſome maſter 
in. He was conſummate in Greek and Latin: he underſtoy 
„ Hebrew, Arabic, Perſie, Egyptian, Chineſe, &c. and 
he was well acquainted with all the European languages, He 
was the greateſt ſcholar f his own, or perhaps of any time: 
but then his great learning was tarniſhed with ſome deieſtable 
* is  quillties; as, an immoderate love and admiration of himſelf, 
1 n contempt of others, and a perfect hatred towards all who 
did not think exactly with him. 
# * ' His works are very numerous and various. The 
muaonuments of his learning are his Notæ in Hiſtoriz Augul- 
= w Seriptores, and his Exercitationes Plinianæ in Solinum, 
9 7 is a very good. print of him, inſerted in his ſecond 
US edition of Tertulliar de Pallio, L. Bat. 1656, 870. 


SALVIAN, or SALVIANUS, a clear, elegant, and = 
din writer, was one of thoſe who are uſually called fathen 
of the church, and began to be diſtinguiſhed about the yea 
4. The time and place of his birth cannot be ſettled with 


A exaBinels, Some have ſuppoſed him to have been an A- 
"Fican, but without any reaſonable foundation: while othen 
have concluded with better reaſon, that he was a Gaul, from 

his calling Gullia his ſolum patrium ; though perhaps this 

. may prove no more, than that his family came from thence. 
His editor Baluzius collects with great appearance of probabi- 

2 from his firſt epiſtle, that he was born at Cologne i in Ger- 

, oy 3 and it ih known, that he lived a long time at Trier, 

It was here, that he married a wife who was an heathen, but 

3 | whom he eaſily brought over to the faith, He removed from 
Triers into the province of Vienne, and afterwards became 3 


Þ (this 3 2 TI, which . as . very wel con- 


f 1 was 3 by drink 


of Marſeilles. Some have ſaid, that he was a biſhop; | 
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me  RALy1a mum» s © 
fahre, . this corrupted paſſage in | Genmdius, Honilar . | 
7 Ja Epiſcopus multas : Has it F be read Epiſalpi® ” 
altead of Epiſcopur, it being kriown that he dit actually 
＋ many homilies or ſermons for the uſe of ſome | 
fle died very old towards the end of the fifth fter | 
writing and publiſhing a great many works; of whi | How: „ 
ever nothing remains, but eight books de Providentis Del £Y 
four books adverſus avaritiam preſertim Clericorum & Seer, 
dotum 3 and nine epiſiſes. | The beft edition of theſs' pieces 
is that of Paris 1663 f in 8vo. with the notes of 2 * 
ings elegantly in 1669, 8vo. The Como torium „ 
Vincentius Lirinenſis i is pablfed wick it, with OW „ 


SALVIA TI I (Franc Ne”. a Flo rentine paintegyborn * 
in the year 1510, was at firſt a diſcipſe of  Aﬀldrea eff f Ab. 

in whoſe houſe he became * 1 with Valari. I 
both left Andrea to place themſelves with Baccio Bandin 
where they learned more in two months, than they had d 
before in two years. Franceſco being grown a maſter, 
dinal Salviati took him into his ſervice ; and it is on that 
count, that he had the name of at givem him. 1 
was very well eſteemed in Italy and France. His mann For 5 
defigning canie very near Raphael's ; and he performed well -. 6 
in freſco, diftemper and oil, He was quick at invention, 1 7 
and as ready in the execution: graceful in bis naked figures, | = 
and as gentile in his draperies : yet his talent did not lie in „„ 
grand compoſitions. He went to Paris in the year 155%//nꝗfũ # 4 
and did ſeveral things for the cardindl of Corrie who was 
not, it ſeems, over well pleaſed with them. T his diſguſted 

6alviati as much as the favour ang reputation, which Roſſo 
had met with: for he was naturally ſo conceited and ro n "4 
his own works, that he could hardly allow, any body el 3 2 
good word. And it is aid, that the jealouſy he had bf Gb 5 — 
young men, then growing up into repytatiagl, made him ſp "+. 
uneaſy, that the very apprehenſions of their proving | better ,_ 2 


artiſts than himſelf threw him into a diſtemper, which occa- 1 


fioned his death. Such is the misfortune of being 

= art, 2 bie eminency is Foined, 2 
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= /! * afterwards to Italy he figjſhed ſeveral pictures at Rome. 
* © ElWence and Venice; und died in 1563, in the fifty thin 
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DTDhere was Gioſeppe Salviati, a Venetian painter, born in 
1 the year 1535, who exchanged the name of Porta, which was 
os WG that of his family, for that of his maſter the above Franceſco 
1 Salviati, with whom he was placed very young at Rome. 
He ſpent the greateſt part of his life at Venice, where be 
applied himſelf generally to Freſco, and was often employed 
EF... I concurrence with Tintoret and Paul Veroneſe. He wy 
weill eſteemed for his great ſkill both in deſign and colouring, 
He was likewiſe well verſed in other arts; and ſo good a ma. 
thematician, that he wrote ſome good treatiſes in that ſcience, 
He died in the year 1585. | 
as p | 
* *®SAMMARTHANUS, See SAINTE. 
FMARTHE. , # . | 


> - _$ANADON (NozI-SrETEN) a learned jeſuit of 

Prance, was born at Rouen the 16th of February 1676, 

ie taughy polite literature with diſtinguiſhed reputation at 

p "Caen, where he contracted an intimate friendſhip with I. 

de Huet, biſhop of Auvranche. A taſte for poetry is ſaid to 

have been the principal bond of their union, He afterwards 

- Profeſled rhetoric at Paris; and was for ſome time charged 

= 3 with the education of the prince of Conti. He was librarian 

1 to the king, when he died the 21ſt of September 1733 

. There are orations and poems of his, which are very deli- 

cate and beautiful, and ſhew a truly claſſical genius well 

cultivated and improved, He alſo gave a tranſlation of the 

works of Horace with notes; a work, which has been very 

= well received, The tranſlation ſhews ingenuity, taſte, and 

Accuracy; and the notes are full of erudition. The * 
and epiſtles arg very well tranſlated ; the odes not fo. 

| had not force ind ſublimity of genius enough to da the ode 

well; aſd has therefore rather weakened them by a languid 

b paraphraſe, than given a verſion anſwerable to the great oi- 

—_ ginal. The beſt editiog of this work is that of Amſler- 

dam 1738. Is eight volumes 12mo; in which are alſo in- 

ferted the verſiog and notes of M. Dacier. 
e ada Nen 
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was born at Corduba in 1551, and entered into the 
of the jeſuits in 1567. The auſterities of his life, his fo- 
, his voluntary mortifications, his application. to ſtudy, * 
his chaſtity, are prodigies; if any credit is due to the writers 
of his own ſociety. He died at Granada the 19th of May 
1610, and was interred there in a moſt magnificent manner. 
His learning was unqueſtionably great ; he gave public proofs 
of it in the large volume, printed at Genoa in 1592, and in 
four volumes in folio, printed after his death, In the volume 
printed at Genoa, he treats amply of what relates to matri- "I 
mony ; and it is ſaid, pope, une VIII declared, that no os 2 
writer had ever examined with more diligence, or explained ka 
with more accuracy, the controverſies relating to that a- 1 5 
crament. | It were to be wiſhed however, that Sanchez in 
that work had given as great proof of his judgment, as of 
his wit and learning; for his raſhneſs and indiſcretion in ex- * 3 


* 
* 4 
«ls 7 
__ 2 


f plaining an incredible number of obſcene an horrible queſs. = 
, WH tions 2. been bitterly complained of, and is indeed not tog _ & 
t de conceived. by any, that have not read him. i 

tranſcribe what a certain author has written concerning San * | 


chez s work, and leave it to the reader s own reflections; 

aſter having advertiſed him, that the ceuſure paſſed in tze 
following terms is, notwithſtanding its ſeverity, allowed to 

be juſtly grounded. He that would know' the maſterſhip LS” 

* and doctorſhip of whoredom, and how far that fin is car- * {= 
tied, let him read Sanchez's treatiſe de matrimonio: who | 

& has endeayored not ſo much to comment upon as to ſur- 

« paſs, not ſo much to reprove as repreſent, the laſcivious Y 
“ follies of Aretin ; although the latter was a man of the mo 
* greateſt experience in that way, and as it were the den 
* of the wits in 12 faculty. But he had not gone ſuch great 5 
6 lengths, nor entered upon ſo many dialogues, in order to 
* exhibit the monſtrous things ſaid in confeſſion, as. Sanchez 

* had done, who in this point exceeds all others, Sanchez 

e inſtructs his reader in all the poſtures proper for ſtallions + 

* in the ſtews, which is ſhocking to think of, The ladies  __ 
{ often abandon the amours of Rouſard and Amadis, „ 
” 12 up, the Sum of Benedict the F n, and in wa 
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ters, than in Rabelgis or any where elſe, How od i 


< feems, that theſe men, who would have us think them miei 


bs of chaſtity, and inexhauſtible ſprings of modeſty, ſhoulf 


„ notwithſtanding vomit up ſuch ill humours, fuch an il 


« of impurities ? But, in good truth, is it the buſjneſ of 
4 priefts to thruſt their noſes within the curtains of marrizy, 


& or to turn ſecretaries to the affairs of a brothel ? They um 


«« their thoughts upon theſe ſubjects with ſo unbridled a frenzy, 

«« that the utmoſt power of the moſt inflamed laſciviouſneß 

& cannot go fo far, You ſee there ſuch inventions of obſce. 

« nity, as all the pillars of the ſtews could never have diſco- 
.' 6 vered: thoſe, who have any inclination to ſet up a 

wich them, will find enough to gain a livelihood, and ruin 

6 their ſouls, The writings of the Pagans never proſecute 


e this abotninable ſubject ſo licentiouſly, 48 theſe fine archi. · 


X tects and managers of luſt: they have extended its limit 
2 4 after an extravagant manner, and gained many pupils, who 
L ſtudied under them; They have rendered the practice of 
it agreeable, chalked out new poſtures, and enriched the 
A ® ſubje& with pictures lewdly invented, and moſt ſhamefulj 
„ publiſhed. Venus never received greater honor from any, 


4 than from their ſcience. . The treatiſe of Sanchez is a true | 


e library of Venus: ſuch writings have made or will make 


e more ſcholars of lewdneſs, than all the p-nitentiary of 
% Rome has made or will make to chaſtity, They are much 


« fitter to teach, than to diſſuade from vice: though all the 

+ © other books upon whoredom were deſtroyed, there would | 
s be more than ſufficient to revive it. In them are contained ! 

« the forms, formalities, materialities, categories, tranſcen | 

« dencies, intirely new, Carnality and unnatural luſt e 

« deſcribed there in their proper dimenſions. If Horace « | 

Franc Ar-. , ** Martial were to come again into the world, they would 


cher de la ; fo 
— © Wie fine odes and epigrams upon thoſe operators, who 


contre les have been defirous of caſtrating their books. In five hun 


— or « dred Martials or Horaces there is not fo much room for 
de ls fauſſe, ** caſtration, as in one page of Sanchez.” =O 


3 2 An abridgment of this treatiſe of Sanchez by Emanuel Lau- | 
M god pr nted tent Soares, a prieft at Liſbon, was printed in 1621, * 


1619, va. 
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| Towards this he gave 14001. beſides what he procured by 
his intereſt and ſollicitations. He alſo rebuilt the 
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prelate, was born at Freſingßeld in Suffolk, the zoth of Ja- 


1 an * Fein 


nuary 1616 and educated in grammar learning at St. Ed- Life, f, 
mund's Bury. He was ſent, at eighteen years of age, to — ky 'Y 
Emanuel College in Cambridge, Where he became very Ac- Mr. Nb. 


compliſhed i in Ml branches of literature. Havi taken the 


degrees in arts at the W times, he was, in 1642, choſen 

t is ſuppoſe: » that he never took the 

covmant, becauſe he continued unmoleſted in his fellowſhip, 

till, 1649 ; at which time, refuſing the engagement, he was 

ejected from it. Upon this, he went beyond fea, where | 
became acquainted with the moſt conſiderable of the Joya 

Engliſh exiles ; and it is ſaid, he was at Rome, when 

Charles II was reſtored. He immediately returned to Eng- 

land, and was made chaplain to Dr. John Colin, biſhop of 

Durham, | In 1661, he aſſiſted in reviewing the liturgy, par- 


ticularly in rectifying the Kalendar and Rubric. In 1662, he 


was eteated a Mandamus doctor of divinity at Cambridge, and 


| the ſame year elected maſter of Emanuel college. In 1664, 
| he was promoted to the deanery of Vork; hut, upon the 
| death of Dr, John Barwick, was removed the ſame year to 


the deanery of St. Paul's: ſoon after which he reſigned the 


| maſterſhip of Emanuel college, and the rectory of Houghton, 


which, with a prebend of Durham, he had received from Dr, 
Coſin, the biſhop, in 1661, At his coming to St. Paul's, | 
he ſet himſelf moſt diligently to repair that cathedral, which 


bad ſuffered greatly from the frantic zeal of the puritans in - 


the civil wars: till the dreadfu) fire in 1666 employed his 
thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it, 


and improved the revenues of it. In October 1668, he was 
admitted archdeacon of Canterbury, which dignity he reſign- 
ed in 1670, He was alſo prolocutor of the lower houſe of 
convocation : and in that ſtation he was, when Charles II, 
in 1677, advanced him, not expecting any ſuch thing, to the 
uchiepiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. He attended that king up- 
on his death - bed, and made a very weighty exhortation to 
him, i in ways 4 is * * uſed eee, 
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In 1686, he was named the firſt in king James II's comni, 

| Hon for eccleſiaſtical affairs: but he refuſed to act in it, ,, 
bout that time, he ſuſpended Thomas Wood, biſhop of Lich. 
eld and Coventry, for reſiding out of and neglecling his d. 
oceſe, As one of the governors of the Charter-Houle, he 
refuſed to admit penſioner into that hoſpital Andrew Pophan, 
a papiſt; although he came with a. nomination from the 
court. In June 1688, he joined with fix of his brethren the 
biſhops, in a petition to king James; wherein they ſet for 
their reaſons, why they could not cauſe his declaration fo 
liberty of conſcience to be read in churches. For this pet. 
tion, which the court called a libel, they were committed t 
'Y the Tower ; and, being tried for a miſdemeanor on the 290, 
= were acquitted to the great joy of the nation, This yea, 
the archbiſhop projected 2 comprehenſion with the diſſenting 

_ Proteſtants; ſome account of which may be ſeen in a ſpeech 
ef Dr, Wake, at Sacheverel's trial, On the 3d of Ode 
ber, accompanied with eight of his brethren the biſhops, be 
waited upon the king, who had deſired the aſſiſtance of their 

_ counſels; and adviſed him, among many other things, to an- 
nul the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to deſiſt from the exercil 
„of a diſpenſing power, and to call a free and regular parlia- 


ment. A few days after, though very earneſtly preſſed by bi 
* . « majeſty, he refuſed to ſign a declaration of abhorrence of the 


prince of Orange's invaſion. The 1ith of December, on 

king James's withdrawing himſelf, he ſigned, and concurred 

with the lords ſpiritual and temporal in, a declaration to the 

prince of Orange, for a free parliament, ſecurity of our laws, 
liberties, properties, and of the church of England in parti- | 

| cular, with a due indulgence to proteſtant diſſenters; but 

when that prince came to St. James's, the archbiſhop nei- 

ther went to wait on him, though he had once agreed to it 

nor did he even ſend any meſſage. He abſented himſelf 

likewiſe from the convention, for which he is ſeverely cenſured 

by biſhop Burnet ; who calls him © a poor ſpirited and fear- 
ful man, that ated a very mean part in all this great tran 

Ha. of bis Action. He refolved, ſays he, neither to act for, nor 
own Times, ** gainft the king's intereſt ; which, conſidering his high pol, 
v. U. p. ss. iwas thought very unbecoming. For if he thought, as by 
« his behaviour afterwards it ſeems he did, that the * 
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6 was as rjining i into treaſon, rebellion, and a 7 

« ſtrang e thing to ſee one, Who was at the head the — 
« to ſit ſilent all the while that this was in debate ; and not 
« once ſo much as declare his opinion, by ſpeaking, voting, 


| « of proteſting, not to mention the other ee me · 


« thods, that certainly became his character,“ Of 

After king William and queen, Mary were ſettled on the 
throne, he and ſeven other biſhops refuſed to own the efta- 
bliſhed government, from a conſcientious regard to the alle- 
gance they had ſworn to king James, ; e likewiſe to 
take the oaths, appointed by act of parliament, he and they 
were ſuſpended Auguſt the iſt, 1689, and. deprived the iſt of 
February following. The archbiſhop continued zt Lam- 
beth till the 23d of June, being reſolyed not to ſtir, till be Was 
gected by law: and a few weeks after retired to F reſing | 
his native 7 25 where he ſpent the remainder of his life. He 
died the 24th of November 1693, after thirteen weeks illneſs, 
of an intetmitting fever; and was buried yety privately, as he 
himſelf had ordered, in Frelingfield church · yard. Soon after, 
a tomb was erected over his grave, with an inſcription, com- 
poſed by himſelf; on the right ſide. of which there, is an gc- 
count of his age and 5775 day, in Latin, on the left the als 

iliam Sancroft, born in this Ma, 

« afterwards by the providence of God archbiſhop, of anters © 


& bury, at laſt deprived of all, which he could not keop with es 


* good conſcience, returned hither to end his life, — pron 
* feſſeth here at the foot of his tomb, that as naked he came 
« forth, ſo naked he muſt return: the Lord gave, and the 
b Lond hath taken away, (as the Lord pleaſes, ſo things come 
* to pas) bleſſed be the name 1 the Lord fag The on 


ty, in herficing the eden % to what he tought oo 
and honeſty, FH 

'Thongh of conſiderable abilities and uncommon learning,” 
he publiſhed but very little. The firſt thipg was a Latin dia- 


wa mm” Na by himſelf, and Tome of his f friends, 4 


'be- 
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bet cen a preacher iid x thief condemned to the gal: wy 


is intitfed, 1. Fur Prizdeſfinatus z five, dislogiimus ing 


quendam Offinis predicantiun” Calvinittam & Furem 40k. 
queirh danitiarum habitus, Sec. Lond. 1651, 12mo, It wy 


levelled at the then prevailing doctrine of predeſtination, ty 


1652, be publiſhed, 2. Modern Politicks, taken from IIa. 
4% Thiavel, Borgia, and other modern authors, by an eye. 
e witneſs,” 12mo. 3. Three Sermons, afterwards reprinted 
together in 1694 and 1703, 8vo. 4. He publiſhed biſhop 
Andrews Defence of the vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible, 
with a Preface of his own. 5. He drew up ſome offices for 
January 30, and May 29. 6. Nineteen familiar Letten of 
his to Mr. afterwards Sir Henry, North, were publiſhed ig 
1757 86, He left behind him a vaſt multitude of payen 
and Collections in MS, which upon his deceaſe came into hi 
nephew's hands; after whoſe death they wefe purchaſed by 
biſhop" Tanner for eighty gaineas, who gave chem, with the 
rlt of his made p to the Bodleian Library, 


SANCTORITU'S; or 8axTorvs, a moll ingeniow 


and learned phyſician, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
ſeyenteenth century, and was profeſſor in the univerſity of 


Padua, Being convinced, after a long and exact ſtudy of 


nature, chat health and fickneſs depend in a great meaſure 


te and manner of infenſible perſpiration through 


the pores of the body, he began a courſe of experiments upon 
it. For this purpoſe he contrived a kind of ſtatical chair; by 
means of which, after eſtimating the aliments he took in, and 


the ſenſible ſecretions and diſtharges, he was enabled to de- 
termine with wonderful exactheſt the weight or quantity of 
inſenſibſe perſpiration, as well as what kind of eatables and 


drtinkables increaſed and diminiſhed it. On theſe experiment 
be erected a fine and curious ſyſtem, which has been prodigi- 
ouſly admited and applauded by all the profeffors of the an. 


It came out firſt at Venice in 1614, under the title of, An de 


5 Statica Medicina, comprehended in ſeven ſections of apho- 
Fiſms :_ and was often reprinted at different places with cot - 


4 


tections and additions by the author. It was tranſlated into 
French, and publiftied at Paris in 1722 ; and we had next a0 


_ Engliſh verſion of it, with large explanations, by Dr. Quiney 


d 6 nd * 
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7 njca, 1775 Ei e ks oy pur oma as ali 
6 phyſico-medieal oſlays on agues, feyers,.. an. elaſtic fibre, 
« the gout, the leproſy, kingeevily eee, by Dr. 
« Quin 

1 9 publithed. cies wars: belides the Medicina 
gutt; a8, Methodi vitandorum errorum omnium, qui in 
Ane Medica contingunt, libri quindecim, 160. Commen- *; 
taria in primam ſectionem Aphoriſmorum Hippocratis, 1609gg . 
Commentaria in Artem Medicinalem Galeni, 1612. Com- | 
mentaria in primam F en primi libri Canonis Avicenne, 656. ] 
Þe Lichotomia, ſeu Calculi veſicæ ſoctione, Conſultatione, 1 
1638. All theſe works ſhew the great abilities, and learning 
of their author, and raiſed his character to the higheſt among 
thoſe of his own profeſion; and, as they had been 

printed at Venice, ſo. they were, in 1660, colleted and prin 
ted there together in four volumes 4ta... q ep - 

We are not able to aſcertain the dates of SanQrius' 8 birth 
or death. Vanderlinden, who has furniſhed, us with a cata» 1 
logue. of his works, ſays ie of Ny bay "wy ROY + 4 
og of his life. e e e I 
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biſhop, and moſt learned man, was deſcended fro an au- « 3 
cent family, and born at Rotherham in Yorkſhire, W "AY 
of September 1587. He was educated in the grammar» The 2a Wo 2 
ſehgol there, and made ſo uncommon a progreſs in the Ian- fon, late Bp. y 

that at thirteen years of age he was ſent to Lincoln 3 f 
college in Oxford. He was elected fellow: in 1606, and im Wass, 
1608 was choſen logic reader in his college: his lectures were 1698 2 = 
publiſhed in 1615, and preſently run through ſeveral editions. Life prefixed «| 
he went. into orders in 1611, and took the degree of bachelor, , to his — 
of divinity in 1617, having taken the degrees in arts at a te- * 
gular time. In 1618 he was preſented by his couſin Sir Ni. 3 
cholas Sanderſon, lord viſcount Caſtleton, to the rectory 5 „ 
Widberton near Boſton in Lincolnſhire, but reſigned it the. ; - 
year following on account of the unhealthigeſs of its ſituation; 
and about the ſame time was collated to the rectory of Booth- 
by Panel in the ſame county, which he enjoyed above forty | 
2 705 5 | years, 
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his fellowſhip he married ; and ſoon after was made a prebey- 


of the clerks in"convocation for the dioceſe of Lincoln; and 


When he became known to the king, his majeſty put many 


1 8 tons, as gave him vaſt ſatisfaction: ſo that at the end of his 
montch's attendance, the king told him, that © he ſhould long 


And indeed the king was never abſent from his Termons, and 


_ Auguſt 1636, when the court was entertained at Oxford, be 
was, among others, created doctor in divinity. In 1642, he 


Charles, Who was then at Oxford, to be one of their 
truſſees for the ſettling of church-affairs, and "approved 


+4 at Oxfe xd, with the canonry of Chriſt-church annexed? but 


468543, he was nominated by the parliament one of the aſſen- | 
. .. bly of divines, but never ſat among them: neither did he uube 
itte covenant or engagement, ſo that his living was ſequeſtted. 
le had the chief hand in drawing up The Reaſons of the 
.__,__ «6 Univerſity of Oxford againſt the ſolemn League andCove- 
- 1 & nant, the Negative Oath, and the Ordinances concerning 
© « Diſcipline and Worſhip :” and when the parliament had 
ſent propoſals to the king for a peace in church and tate, 


Hammond, Sheldon, and Morley, ſhould attend him and ad- 
viſe him, how far he might with a good conſcience comply | 
| with'thoſe propoſals. This requeſt was then rejected ; butit | 
it being complied with, when his majeſty was at Hampton 


extremely beloved and Hoving n uy” 4 


dary of Southwell, as he was alſo of Lincoln i in 1629. 
In the beginning of Charles Iſt's reign, he was choſen om 


Dr. Laud, then biſhop of London, having recommended bim 
to that king as a man excellently ſkilled in caſuiſtical learning, 
he was appointed chaplain to his majeſty in November by, 


caſes of conſcience to him, and received from him ſuch (oly- 


«for next November; for he refolved'to have a more ini 
«acquaintance with him, when the month and he' returned. 


was alſo wont to ſay, that © he carried his ears to heat other 
« preachers, but his conſcience to hear Mr. Sanderſon,” In 


was" propoſed by both houſes of © parliament! "to / king 


by the king: but that treaty came to nothing. The 
fame year bis majeſty appointed him regius profeſſor of divinity 


calamities hindered him from entering'on it tl 
1646, and then from holding it little more than a year, In 
his majeſiy deſired, that Dr. Sanderſon, with the docton 


1 21 and in the Iſle of Wight, in 1647 and "ut thoſe di 
vines 
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— -SANDERSON". 
vines atteh adi him there. Dr. Sanderſon often preached be- 


fore him, and had many public and private conferences with. | 


him, to his majeſty's great ſatisfaction. The king alſo. deſi- 
red him, at Hampton Court, ſince the parliament had propo- 
ſed the aboliſhing of epiſcopal government as inconſiſtent wit 
monarchy, that he would conſider of it, and declare his 
judgment. He did ſo; and what he wrote upon that ſubject, 
was afterwards printed in 1661, and 1663, 8vo. under this 
litle, ( Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed by law in England, not 
6 prejudicial to Regal power.” At Dr. Sanderſon's taking. 
leave of his majeſty, in this his laſt attendance on him, the 
king requeſted him to apply himſelf to the writing t Caſes. 
« of Conſcience : to which his anſwer was, that he Was 
4 now grown old, and unfit to write Caſes of Conſcience,” 
But the king told him plainly, it was the ſimpleſt thing he 
« ever heard from him; for no young man was fit to be a 

« judge, or write Caſes of Conſcience,” -— Upon this occa - 
fon, Mr. Walton relates the following anecdote ; that in one 
of theſe conferences the king told, Dr, Sanderſon, or one of 
them that then waited with him, that © the remembrance of 
« two errors did much afflict him, which were, his aſſent to 
* the earl of Strafford's death, and the aboliſhing epiſcopacy 
«in Scotland; and that, if God ever reſtored him to the peace- 
« able poſſeſſion of his crown, he would demonſtrate his re- 
« pentance by a public confeflion and a voluntary penance, by. 
« walking barefoot from the Tower of London, or White- 
« hall, to St. Paul's Church, and would deſire the people to: 
« intercede with God for his pardon,” _ 

In 1648, he was ejected from his profeſſorſhip and omen | 


in Oxford by the parliament viſitors, and upon this retired toi - 2 


his living of Boothby Pannel. Soon after, he was taken pri- 
ſoner and carried to Lincoln, on purpoſe to be exchanged for 
one Clarke, a puritan divine, who had been made priſoner. 
by the king's party: and he was indeed ſoon releaſed upon ar- 
tcles, one of which was, that the ſequeſtration of his. living 
hould be recalled ; by. which means he enjoyed a mean ſub» 
lſtence for bimſelf, wife, and children, till the reſtoration, 
but though the articles imported alſo, that he ſhould live un/ 
diſturbed, yet he was far from being either quiet or ſafe, bo- 
og ance wounded and foveral times pluridered. aud the out- 
Vor, X. R rage 


Dx. Hammond, who wanted to diſcourſe with him upon ſome 
points diſputed between the Calviniſts and Arminians; and he 
was often apphed to for reſolution in caſes of conſcience, ſeye. 


bed induced to write Caſes of Conſcience, if he might have ar 


' reſtored to his profeſſorſhip and canonry ; and ſoon after, 1 


he left them to God, yet hoped he ſhould be able at his death 
to give them a competency. He died the 29th of Januay 


S ANDERS O N. LO” 
& of the ſoldiers was ſuch, that they not only came imo i 
church and diſturbed him when he was reading prayers, by 


even fofced the common prayer book from him, and tore it to 
this retirement, he received a viſit from 


ral letters upon which have been ſince printed. In 1658, the 
honoufable Robert Boyle, Eſq; ſent him a preſent of Frl. hi 
circumſtances, as moſt of the royaliſts at that time, being ver 
low. Mr. Boyle had read his lectures de juramenti obligs- 
tione with great ſatisfaction; and aſked Dr. Barlow, after 
waids biſhop of Lincoln, if he thought Dr. Sanderſon coull 


honorary penſion allowed, to ſupply him with books and u 
amanuenſis ? But Dr. Sanderſon told Dr. Barlow, that if ary 
future tract of his could bring any benefit to mankind, he 
would "readily fet about it without a penſion. Upon th, 
Mr. Boyle ſent the above preſent by the hands of Dr. Bar- 
low ; and Dr. Sanderſon preſently reviſed, n and pub 
liſhed his excellent book de conſcientia. 

In Auguſt 1660, upon the reſtoration of the king, he wa 


the recommendation of Dr. Sheldon, raiſed to the biſhopric 
of Lincoln. He enjoyed his new dignity but about two yean 
and a quarter: during which time he did all the good in hu 
power, by repairing his palace at Bugden, augmenting poo 
vicarages, &c. notwithſtanding he was old, and had a family: 
to which, when his friends feggefted it to him, he replied, thit 


1662-3, in the 76th year of his age; and was buried in the 
chancel at Bugden, with as little noiſe, pomp, and charge # 
could be, according to his own directions. He was a man d 
great learning, and wit, as it ſhould ſeom, not of ſuch ugiver- 
ſal reading, that might be ſuppoſed, Being aſked by a friend 
what books he ſtudied moſt, when he laid the foundation d 
his great and clear learning, he anſwered, that “ he declined 
6 treading many books, but what he did read were well choſes, 
2 n mat they wore "chiefly dur, 
* 66.Ariſtot 


8 


* 


SANDERSON. 


« Ariſtotle's Rhetoric, Aquinas's Secunda Secunde; and Tut- | 
«ly, but eſpecially. his Offices, which he had not read over 
« ſeſs than twenty times, and could even in his old age recite 
« without book.” He told him alſo, the age, Civilian 
Dr, Zouch had writ Elementa Juriſprudentiz, which he 
thought he could alſo ſay without book, and that no wiſe man 
could read it too often; Beſides his great knowledge in the 
fathers, ſchoolmen, and caſuiſtical and controverſial divinity, - 
he was exactly verſed in the hiſtories of our nation, whether 
ancient or modern; was a moſt curious antiquary, and inde- 
fatigable ſearcher into records, and alſo, which one would 
not haye imagined, a complete herald and genealogilt. The 
worthieſt and moſt learned of his contemporaries ſpeak of 
him in the moſt reſpectſul terms: 5 that ſtaid and well 
« weighed man Dr. Sanderſon, ſays Dr. Hammond, con- 
6 ceives all things deliberately, dwells upon them diſcretely, 
« diſcerns things that differ exactly. paſſeth his judgment ra- 
„ tionally, and expreſſes it aptly, clearly, and honeſtly,” 

We ſhall now give ſome account of his writings, which for 
good ſenſe, clear reaſoning, and manly file, have always been 
much eſteemed. In 1615, he publiſhed, 1. Logice Artis 
Compendium: as we have already mentioned. 2. Sermons, 
preached and printed at different times, all amounting to the 
number of thirty ſix, 1681, folio, with the author's life by Mr, 
Walton prefixed. 3. © Nine Caſes of Conſcience &eſolyed:” 
Publithed at different times, but firſt collected in 1678, 8vo, 
4- De Juramenti Obligatione, 1647, 8vo. Reprinted ſeve- 
ral times fince with, $5. De Obligatione Conſcientiæ. This 
laſt was firſt printed, as we have ſaid, at the requeſt of Mr. 
Boyle, and 9 to him: the former, viz. de juramenti 
obligatione, was tranſlated into Engliſh by king Charles I, 
during his confinement in the Ifle of Wight, and printed at 
London in 1655, 8yo. 6. 4 Cenſure of Mr. Antony Afſ- 
4 cham his book of the Confuſions and Revolutions of Go- 
4 vernment.” 1649, 8vo. 7. Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed by 
La in England, not prejudicial to the Regal Power.” 
1661, mentioned before. 8. Pax Eccleſiz : about Predeſti- 

* nation, or the Five Points.” Printed at the end of his Life 
by Mr. Walton, 8%. Our learned biſhop ſeems at firſt to 
tore been a det calviniſt in thoſe points; for in 1632, 
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When twelve of his ſermons were printed together, the reader 


" SANDRART.! 


may obſerve in the margin ſome accuſation of Arminius for 


falſe doctrine. But Dr. Hammond, having paid him a viſt 


at Boothby Pannel in 1649, convinced him of the abſurdity 
and impiety of thoſe Doctrines in the rigid ſenſe : as he dil 


more fully afterwards in ſome letters that paſſed between them, 


and which are printed in Dr. Hammond's works. 9. « Dif. 
„ courſe concerning the Church in theſe particulars ; fir 
concerning the viſibility of the true Church; ſecondly, con- 


„ cerning the Church of Rome.” &c. 1688. Publiſhed 


Dr. William Aſheton from a MS. Copy, which he had from 


Mr. Pullen, the biſhop's domeſtic chaplain. 10. A 


Preface to a book of archbiſhop Uſher's, writ at the ſpeci 


command of king Charles I, and intit led, The Power com- 


* municated by God to the Prince, and the Obedience re. 
«* quired of the Subject, &c. 1661, 4to. 11. A Þrefatory 
Diſcourſe, in defence of archbiſhop Uſher and his writing, 


prefixed to a collection of learned treatiſes, intitled, . Clayi 


«« Trabales : or, nails faſtened by ſome great maſters of aſſem- 


blies, confirming the king's ſupremacy, the ſubje&'s duty, 


* and church-government by biſhops.” 1661, 4to. 12. Mr, 
Peck, in the ſecoud volume of his Deſiderata Curioſa, has 
publiſhed the Hiftory and Antiquities of the Cathedril 
Church of the Bleſſed Virgin St. Mary at Lincoln: contain. 
ing an exact copy of all the ancient monumental inſerip- 
« tions there, in number 163, as they ſtood in 1641, moſt of 
« which were ſoon after torn up, or -otherways defaced, 
« Collected by Robert Sanderſon, 8. T. P. afterwards lord 
6 biſhop of that church, and compared with and corrected by 
« Sir Willlam Dugdale's MS. ſurvey.” 


SANDRART ( Joacnim ) a German painter, born 
at Franckfort in 1606, was ſent by his father to a grammar- 
ſchool ; but feeling his inclination leading to graving and de- 
ſigning, was ſuffered to take his own courſe. He was ſo es. 

to learn, that he went on foot to Prague ; and put himſeſ 
under Giles Sadler, the famous graver, who perſuaded him 
not to mind graving, but to apply his genius to painting, He 
accordingly went to Utrecht, and was ſometime under the 


diſcipline of Gerard Huntorſt, who took him into —_— 


vith him; where be Raid till * the year in which the 1 
duke of Buckingham, who was the patron of painting and 

painters, was aſſaſſinated by Felton at Portſmouth, He went 
afterwards to Venice, where he copied the fineſt pictures of 

Titian and Paul Veroneſe: and from Venice to Rome, where 

he ſtaid ſome years, and became one of the moſt conſidera- 

ble painters of his time. The king of Spain ſending to Rome 

for twelve pictures of the moſt ſkilful hands then in that city, 

twelve painters were ſet to work; and Sandrart was one of 

them. After a long ſtay in Rome, he went to Naples, from 

thence to Sicily and Malta, and at length returned through 
Lombardy to Frankfort ; where he married. A great famine 

ing about that time, he removed to Amſterdam ; but 

returned to Frankfort, upon the ceſſation of that grievance. 

Not long after, he took poſſeſſion of the manor of Stokau, in 

the duchy of Neuburg, which was fallen to him : and finding 

it much out of repair, ſold all his fine pictures, deſigns, and 
| other curioſities, in order to raiſe money for putting it in or- 

order, He had ſcarce done this, when the war breaking out 
between the Germans and the French, it was burned by the 
latter to the ground. He rebuilt it, and made it better than 
ever ; but fearing a ſecond invaſion he ſold it, and ſettled at 
Augſburgh, where he executed abundance of fine pieces, His 
wife dying, he left Augſburg, and went to Nuremberg, where 
he ſet up an academy of painting. Here he publiſhed ſeveral 
volumes on ſubjects relating to his profeſſion ; but the moſt 
conſiderable of his. works is The Lives of the Painters, 1 
« with their Effigies,” being an abridgment of Vaſari and Ri- 4 
dol for what concerns the Italian painters, and of Charles a 
Van Mander for the Flemings of the laſt century. Sandrart 
worked hiniſelf till he was ſeventy years old: but the time of 
his death is not recorded, 
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SAND Y 8 (Epwiv) an ca Engliſh prelate, and 
zealous reformer, was deſcended from a gentleman's family, 
and born in the year 1519, it is not certainly known where, 
but probably at his father's ſeat Hawkſhead, within the liber- 2 
ty of Fournes -Fells, or Eſtwaite in Lancaſhire. He was edu- Colin 
cated at St. John's college in Cambridge, where he took at the Peerage. , 
ge ſeaſons both * in arts and divinity; although hs | 
* 3 was 


— — ---— 1 1 — . 
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wu never fellow of the college, About the year 1541, be 
was elected maſter of Catherine Hall; and in 1553, at thy 

time of king Edward's deceaſe, was vice-chancellor of the 
univerſity. - Having early embraced the proteſtant religion, he 
joined heartily with thoſe, who were for ſetting the lady Jane | 
Gray on the throne ; and was required by John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland, who came to Cambridge in his march 1. 
gainſt queen Mary, to ſet forth the lady Jane's title in a ſer. 
mon the next day before the univerſity, He obeyed, and 
preached in a moft pathetic manner; and, moreover, gave x 
copy of his ſermon to be printed. Two days after, the ſame 


' duke ent to him to proclaim queen Mary: which refuſing, he 


was deprived of his vice-chancellorſhip, and other preferments 
which he had, and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London, 
where he lay above ſeven months, and then was removed to 
the Marſhalſea. He was afterwards ſet at liberty by the me- 
diation of ſome friends; but certain whiſperers ſuggeſting to 
biſhop Gardiner, that he was the greateſt heretic in England, 
and one, who of all others had moſt corrupted the univerſity of 
Cambridge, ſtrict ſearch was ordered to be made after him. 
Upon this, he made his eſcape out of England, and in May 
1554 arrived at Antwerp; from whence he was obliged to 
haſte away ſoon to Augſburg ; and, after ſtaying there a few 
days, went to Straſburg where he fixed his abode. . His wife 
came there to him, but he had the misfortune to loſe her and 
one child, In 1558, he took a journey to Zurich, and lodged 
five weeks in the houſe of the celebrated Peter Martyr; 
with whom he ever after maintained an intimate corre(- 
pondence. %% ùð 
Receiving there the agreeable news of bloody queen Mary's 
death, he returned to Straſburg, and thence to England; 
where he arrived the 13th of January 1558-9, In March be 


was appointed by queen Elizabeth and her council one of the 


nine proteſtant divines, who were to hold a diſputation againſt 
ſo many of the Romiſh perſuaſion, before both houſes of par- 
liament at Weſtminſter. He was alſo one of the commiſ- 


ſioners for preparing a form of prayer, or liturgy, and for de- 


liberating on other matters for the reformation of the church. 
When the popiſh prelates were deprived, he was nominatedto 
_ the ſee of Carliſle, which he refuſed ; but accepted _ 
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guaged, he was, about the year 1565, one of the biſhops 

to make a new tranſlation of the Bible ; and > 45h 
tions, which fell to his ſhare, were the firſt and ſeeond book 
of Kings, and the firſt and ſecond of. Chronicles. He ſuc· 
ceeded Grindal in the ſee of London in 1570; and, the 
year after, was ordered by the queen to aſſiſt the archbiſhop 
of ae in, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion both againſt 
Papiſts and 
c e of York. The ſeverity af his temper, and eſ- 
pecially the vigor and zeal with which he acted againſt the 
Papiſts, expoſed him to their cenſures and inyectives; and a 
occaſioned him to be much. aſperſed in their libels.. The 
ſame ſeverity alſo involved him in many diſputes and quarrels 
with thoſe of his own communion ; ſo that his life was, up- 
on the whole, a perpetual warfare, many attempts being 
continually made to ruin his reputation and intereſt, One 
of theſe was of fo ſingular and audacious a nature, that we 
cannot. avoid being a little particular in our account of it. In 
May 1582, as he was viſiting his dioceſe, he lay at an inn in 
Doncaſter ; where, through the contrivance of fir Robert 
Stapleton, and other wicked perſons his enemies, the inn- 
keeper's wife was put to bed to him at midnight, when he 
was aſleep. Upon which, according to agreement, the inn- 
keeper ruſhed into the room, waked the archbiſhop with his 
noiſe, and offered a drawn dagger to his breaſt, pretending to 
avenge the injury. Immediately fir Robert Stapleton came 
in, as if called from his chamber by tae inn-keeper ; and 
putting on the appearance of a friend, as indeed he had for- 
merly been, and as the archbiſhop then thought him, adviſed 
his grace to make the matter up, laying before him many 
perils and dangers to his name and the credit of religion that 
might enſue, if, being one againſt ſo many, he ſhould offer 
to ſtir in ſuch a cauſe; and perſuading him, that notwith- 
ſanding bis innocency, which the archbiſhop earneſtiy pro- 
teſted, and Stapleton then acknowledged, it were better to 
top the mouths of needy perſons, than to bring his name in- 


Worceſter. Being a man well ſkilled in the origieal. 10 1 


uritans, In 1576, he was tranſlated to the 


to doubtful queſtion. With this advice, the archbiſhop. un- 


warily complied ; but, afterwards diſcovering fir Robert's 
malice and treacherous diſſimulation . . 


- SANDY Ss. | 
was never fellow of the college. About the year 1544, be 
was elected maſter of Catherine Hall; and in 1553, at the 
time of king Edward's deceaſe, was vice-chancellor of the 
univerſity. - Having early embraced the proteſtant religion, he 
joined heartily with thoſe, who were for ſetting the lady Jane 
Gray on the throne ; and was required by John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland, who came to Cambridge in his march . 
gainſt queen Mary, to ſet forth the lady Jane's title in a fer. 
mon the next day before the univerſity. He obeyed, and 
preached in a moſt pathetic manner; and, moreover, gave 
copy of his ſermon to be printed. Two days after, the ſame 
duke ſent to him to proclaim queen Mary : which refuſing, he 
was deprived of his vice-chancellorſhip, and other preferment 
which he had, and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London, 


where he lay above ſeven months, and then was removed to 


the Marſhalſea, He was afterwards ſet at liberty by the me- 
diation of ſome friends; but certain whiſperers ſuggeſting to 
biſhop Gardiner, that he was the greateſt heretic in England, 
and one, who of all others had moſt corrupted the univerſity of 
Cambridge, ſtrict ſearch was ordered to be made after him. 
Upon this, he made his eſcape out of England, and in May 
1554 arrived at Antwerp; from whence he was obliged to 
haſte away ſoon to Augſburg ; and, after ſtaying there a few 
days, went to Straſburg where he fixed his abode. . His wife 
came there to him, but he had the misfortune to loſe her and 
one child, In 1558, he took a journey to Zurich, and lodged 
five weeks in the houſe of the celebrated Peter Martyr; 
with whom he ever after maintained an intimate correſ- 
pondence. © 4 55 
Receiving there the agreeable news of bloody queen Mary's 
death, he returned to Straſburg, and thence to England; 
Where he arrived the 13th of January 1558-9. In March he 
was appointed by queen Elizabeth and her council one of the 
nine proteſtant divines, who were to hold a diſputation againlt 
ſo many of the Romiſh perſuaſion, before both houſes of par- 
liament at Weſtminſter. He was alſo one of the commiſ- 
ſioners for preparing a form of prayer, or liturgy, and for de- 


_____ Jberating on other matters for the reformation of the church. 
When the popiſh prelates were deprived, he was nominated to 


the ſee of Carliſle, which he refuſed ; but accepted _ 
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Worcelter. Being a man well ſkilled in the origioal. lan- 
hunges, he was, about the year 1565, one of the biſhops 
to make a new tranſlation of the Bible ; and x 4 par- 

tions, which fell to his ſhare, were the firſt and ſeeond book 
of Kings, and the firſt and ſecond of Chronicles. He ſuc- 
ceeded Grindal in the ſee of London ip 1570; and, the 
year after, was ordered by the queen to aſſiſt the archbiſhop 
of Cunebury in, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion both againſt 
Papiſts and uritans, In 1576, he was tranſlated to the 
archbiſhopric of Vork. The ſeverity of his temper, and eſ- 
pecially the vigor and zeal with which he acted againſt the 
Papiſts, expoſed him to their cenſures and inyectives; gd | 
occaſioned him to be much. aſperſed i in their libels.. 


ſame ſeverity alſo involved him in many diſputes and "_ 


with thoſe of his own communion ; ſo that his life was, up- 
on the whole, a perpetual warfare, many attempts being 


continually made to ruin his reputation and intereſt, One 


of theſe was of ſo ſingular and audacious a nature, that we 
cannot avoid being a little particular in our account of it. In 

May 1582, as he was viſiting his dioceſe, he lay at an inn in 
Doncaſter ; where, through the contrivance of fir Robert 
Stapleton, and other wicked perſons his enemies, the inn- 
keeper's wife was put to bed to him at midnight, when he 
was aſleep, Upon which, according to agreement, the inn- 
keeper ruſhed into the room, waked the archbiſhop with his 
noiſe, and offered a drawn dagger to his breaſt, pretending to 
avenge the injury. Immediately fir Robert Gtapleton came 
in, as if called from his chamber by tae inn-keeper ; and 
putting on the appearance of a friend, as indeed he had for- 
merly been, and as the archbiſhop then thought him, adviſed 
his grace to make the matter up, laying before him many 

perils and dangers to his name and the credit of religion that 
might enſue, if, being one againſt ſo many, be ſhould offer 
to ſtir in ſuch a cauſe ; and perſuading him, that notwith- 
ſanding his innocency, which the archbiſhop earneſtly. pro- 
teſted, and Stapleton then acknowledged, it were better to 
flop the mouths of needy perſons, than to bring his name in- 


to doubtful queſtion. With this advice, the archbiſhop. un- 


warily kd but, afterwards diſcovering far Robert's 
malice and treacherous Ae he ventured, in . 
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England, 
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Neve Lives 
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Neve, who gives a fuller account of it, from an exemplif. 


ſeven ſons and two daughters. From fir Samuel, the eldeſt 


mons were collected together, and printed in a ſmall quarts, 
He wag a very eminent preacher ; and his ſtile is much ſu- 


' archbiſhop of York, was born in Worceſterſhire about the 


collated in 1581 to a prebend in the church of York, He 
_ afterwards travelled into foreign countries, and at his return 


1 S AN D V S. 3 
dence of his own innocency, to be the means himſelf of bring. 
ing the whole cauſe to examination before the council in the 
ftar-chamber. The reſult of this was, that the archbi 
was found and declared intirely innocent of the wicked fan. 
ders and imputations raiſed againſt him; and that fir Roben 
Stapleton and his accomplices were firft impriſoned and then 
fined in a moſt ſevere manner. 'This affair is related at | 
by fir John Harrington, a contemporary writer; and by Le 


cation of the decree, made in the ſtar- chamber, 8 May, 
25 Eliz. preſerved in the Harleian library. | 8 
Aſter a life full of troubles and contention, owing princi. 
pally to the iniquity of the times, our learned prelate died 
the 1oth of July 1588, in the 6gth year of his age; and wy 
buried in the collegiate church of Southwell, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory. He was twice married: 
firſt, to a daughter of Mr. Sandes of Eſſex, who died at 
Straſburg of a conſumption ; ſecondly, to Cicely, ſiſter to 
fir Thomas Wilford, of Hartridge in Kent, by whom he had 


ſon, is deſcended the preſent lord Sandys : two other of his 
ſons ſhall be the ſubjects of the next articles. As to the 
archbiſhop's writings, they cannot be ſuppoſed voluminous; 
his life having been too much employed in action. Sever 
of his letters, and other papers, are inſerted in Strype's An- 
nals ; in his Life of Archbiſhop Parker; in his Life of Arch. 
biſhop Whitgift; in Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation; 
and in other places, In 1616, two and twenty of his (er- 


perior to the generality of writers in thoſe times, 

| SANDYS (Sir EDw1N) feed ſon of Dr. Edwin Sandys, 
year 1561; and admitted of Corpus Chrifti —_ in Ox- 
ford at ſixteen years of age, under the celebrated Mr. Rich- 


ard Hooker, author of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity.”” He took 
the degrees in arts, was made probationer-fellow, and was 


my 
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SANDYS. 


1 fimous for his learning, virtue and prudence. While 
te was at Paris, he drew up a tract, publiſhed under the title 


of Furopz Speculum, which he finiſhed in 1599 z an imper- 


ed copy of which ſtole into the world, without the author's. 
game or conſent, in 1605, and was ſoon followed by another 


impreſſion. But the author, after he had uſed all means to 


ſuppreſs theſe erroneous copies, and to puniſh the printers of 


them, at length cauſed a true copy to be publiſhed, a little 


before his death, in 1629, 4to, under this title: Europ 


« Speculum ; or a view or ſurvey of the ſtate of religion in 
« the weſterne parts of the world. Wherein the Romane 


« religion, and the pregnant policies of the church of Rome 


« to ſupport the ſame, are notably diſplayed : with ſome 
« other memorable diſcoveries and memorations. Never be- 


« fore till now publiſhed according to the authovur's original 


copie. Multum diuque deſideratum. Hagæ Comitis, 1629.“ 


To this edition was a preface, which has been omitted in 


the later editions; though ſome paſſages of it were printed 
in that of 1637, 4to. „„ 1 ; 
To return, In May 1602, he reſigned his prebend, and 


received the honor of knighthood from king James I; who 
afterwards employed him in ſeveral affairs of great truſt and 


importance, Dr. Fuller tells us, that he was dextrous in 


the management of ſuch things, conſtant in parliament as the 


ſpeaker himſelf, and eſteemed by all as an excellent patriot,” 


Oppoſing the court with vigor in the parliament of 1621, he 


was committed with Mr. Selden to the cuſtody of the ſheriff 
of London in June that year, and detained above a'month ; 


which was highly reſented by the houſe of commons, as 2 


breach of their priveleges ; but fir George Calvert, ſecretary 
| of ſtate, declaring, that neither Sandys nor Selden had been 


impriſoned for any parliamentary matter, a ſtop was put to 
the diſpute. Sir Edwin was treaſurer to the undertakers of 
the weſtern plantations. He died in October 1629, and was 
interred at Northbourne in Kent; where he had a ſeat and 
eſtate, granted him by James I, for ſome ſervices done at 


| that king's acceſſion to the throne. He bequeathed 1 500 l. 


to the univerſity of Oxford, for the endowment of a meta- 


phyſical lecture. He left five ſons, all of whom, except one, 
adhered to the parliament during the civil wars. 


- liſh verſe Sacred Hymns, conſiſting of fifty ſelect pla 4 


<< of David, ſet to be ſung in five parts by Robert Tayla, 
and printed at London 1615 in 4to: but whether this verſon 
was done by our author, or by another of both his names of 
Latimers in Buckinghamſhire, is uncertain. 


SANDYS ( Georcs ) brother of the preceding, and 
rounger ſon of archbiſhop Sandys, was born at Biſhops. 
Thorpe in Yorkſhire, about the year 1578 ; and matriculated 


as a Member of Hart-Hall in Oxford, ſo early as the ye 


1589, when he was not above eleven years of age. Mr, 
Wood is of opinion, that he afterwards removed to Corpw 
Chriſti college. How long he reſided in the univerſity, or 


whether he took a degree, does not appear. In Auguſt 1610, 
he began his travels through ſeveral parts of Europe; and 


then viſited Conſtantinople, Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. From thence he returned to Italy, and fo to Eng 
land. He became one of the privy chamber to king Charles, 


and died in March 1643-4, at Boxley-Abbey in Kent, the 


ſeat of his niece lady Margaret Wyat. He was married, and 
had two daughters. He publiſhed a relation of his journey 
in the year 1615, the title of the 7th edition of which, in 
1673 folio, runs thus: Sandys Travels, containing an 
s hiſtory of the original and preſent ſtate of the Turkiſh em- 
„ pire; their laws, government, policy, military force, courts 
&« of juſtice, and commerce. The Mahometan religion and 
« ceremonies. A deſcription of Conſtantinople, the grand 


_«« ſignior's ſeraglio, and his manner of living: alſo of Greece, 
with the religion and cuſtoms of the Grecians. Of Egypt; 
the antiquity, hieroglyphicks, rites, cuſtoms, diſcipline, 
© and religion of the Egyptians. A voyage on the river Ni- 


« Jus. Of Armenia, Grand Cairo, Rhodes, the Pyramides, 


_* Coloſſus: the former flouriſhing and preſent ſtate of Alex 


* andria. A deſcription of the Holy Land, of the Jews, and 


« ſeveral ſects of Chriſtians living there; of Jeruſalem, de · 


4% pulchre of Chriſt, Temple of Solomon, and what elſe, ei- 


cher of antiquity, or worth obſervation, Laſtly, Italy de- 
© ſcribed, and the iſlands adjoining z as Cyprus, Crets 
e Malta, Sicilia, the Eolian iſlands ; of Rome, Venice, N 


_ «ole, 
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SANNAZARIUS. 


r . ————— 
« maps and figures.” Moſt of the figures, eſpecially thoſe 
relating to Jeruſalem and the Holy Land, are copied from 
the Devotiſſimo Viaggio * ererbte e 1 neg = = 
and 1597 in 8yo. 

Mr. Sandys diſtinguiſhed himſelf alfo as a bers * his : 

s in that way were greatly admited in the times 

they were written. In 1632, be publiſhed «© Ovid's Me- 
« tamorphoſis, engliſhed, mythologized, and repreſented in 
« figures,” Oxford, in folio, Francis Cleyn was the in- 
ventor of the figures, and Solomon Savary the engiaver. He 
had before publiſhed part of this tranſlation ; and, in the pre- 
face to this ſecond edition, he tells us, that he has attempted 
to collect out of ſundry authors the philoſophical ſenſe of the 
fables of Ovid. To this work, which is dedicated to king 
Charles I, is ſubjoined an Eſſay to the tranſlation of the 
« Eneis.“ In 1636, he publiſhed in 8vo, * A paraphraſe 
on the pſalms of David, and upon the hymns diſperſed 
« throughout the Old and New Teſtament: reprinted in 
1638 folio, with a title ſomewhat varied, In 1640, he pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation of Grotius's tragedy, inticled © Chriſt's 
4 Paſſion,” with notes: which was reprinted with cuts in 
| 1688, 8 Vo The ſubject of this tragedy was handled before 
in Greek by Apollinarius biſhop of Hierapolis, and after him 
by Gregory Nazianzen ; but, according to Mr. Sandys, 
Grotius has excelled all others upon this ſubject. Mr. Lang- 
baine tells us, with regard to Mr. Sandy's tranſlation, that Account of 


* he will be allowed an excellent artiſt in it by learned mes. vg 


* judges ; and as he has followed Horace's advice of avoid- Footy Outs... 


L ins a ſervile tranſlation, - ner verbum verbo eurabis veddere * 


* fdus interpren—ſo he comes ſo near the ſenſe of his au- 
* thor, that nothing is loſt; no ſpirits evaporate in the de- 
6 canting it into Engliſh; und if there be any ſediment, it 

* is left behind.” 


SANNAZARIUS (Jane) awexcellent Ladn and p.m. 
ſalian poet, was deſcended from an ancient and noble fa- Laer, 
aily, and born at Naples the 50 Judy aux. —.— 3 


tom, II. 


» 


SANNAZARIU S. 

ther dying while he was an infant, his mother retired into 
village; but was prevailed with to return for the ſake of her 
. ſon, who was ſure to want thoſe advantages of education 
there, which he would have at Naples. Sannazarius acquire 
a great knowledge of the Greek and Latin tongues eth, 
and was a young man of moſt promiſing hopes. There wa 
a kind of private academy at Naples, which was managed by 
John Pontanus: there Sannazarius was admitted, and called 

himſelf Actius Sincerus, according to the cuſtom of the place, 
Which was to aſſume fictitious names. Poets have uſually 
imaginary miſtreſſes, to inflame their imaginations, and ex. 
erciſe their vein with: Sannazarius had a real one, a young 
lady of a noble family. But ſhe was very unkind : fo that 
his poems abound with complaints of her'cruelty and hardne 
of heart. In order to forget her, he went to France: but 
his paſſion ſoon brought him back to Naples, where, by good 
luck, he found the object of it departed ; and then his hean 
vented itſelf in ſtrains of lamentation, His extraordi 
talent in this way introduced him at the court of Ferdinand, 
king of Naples; and endeared him to his fon Frederic, who 
was a lover of Poetry, Frederic had bim in the palace, 
and made him his confident : ſo that Sannazarius could not 
help promiſing himſelf great things, when Frederic ſhould 
mount the throne. He was, as it uſually happens, diſip- 
pointed: for Frederic contented himſelf with ſettling on him 
a penſion, and giving him a houſe called Mergolino, moſt 
agreeably ſituated, and with a charming proſpect: and was 
not this providing better for a poet, than making him a mi- 
niſter of ſtate, and fitter for him too? Sannazarius was very 
diſcontented at firſt ; but reconciling himſelf by degrees to 
his new habitation, he determined to ſpend his life there in 
contemplation and tranquillity. Juſt when he was putting 
this ſcheme in execution, Frederic was deprived of his king- 
dom of Naples; and choſe France for his retreat, where 
Lewis XII gave him the duchy of Anjou. Sannazarius 
thought himſelf obliged to accompany his prince and patron ; 
and not content with this, ſold certain eſtates which he had, 
to ſupply him with money. Aſter the death of Frederic in 
' 1504, he returned to Naples; and devoted himſelf wholly 
to poetry and his pleaſures, in which laſt he was — 3 
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deer martied, yet had a ſon, whoſe death is deplored in h 


Ah Latin poems were firſt printed at Venice in 1531, 

They have been oſten reprinted: but the beſt edition 
« that of Amſterdam 1727, in 8vo, with the notes of the 
Jearned Janus Broukhuſius and others. The principal work 
in this collection, which conſiſts of eclogues, elegies and 


epigrams, is the De partu Virginis libri tres. His reputation 


is chiefly built upon this poem, which has been allowed by 
Julius Scaliger, Eraſmus, and others, to have in it all thoſe 
qualities, that go to the forming a finiſhed piece; all that in- 
vention, judgment, elegance, and fine turn of ſentiment, 
which is ſo much admired in the great maſters of antiquity. 
The ſtrange mixture, however, of Paganiſm with Chriſtianity, 
that runs through the whole, has given univerſal offence : 
and indeed one can hardly help thinking at firſt ſight, that 
he eſteemed the two religions at an equal rate, and meant to 
ſet them on a level. He meant nothing leſs; he was cer · 


rinly a good Chriſtian, if making verſes perpetually on the 


Virgin Mary, and founding a convent, as he did, can make 
a good Chriſtian : he was only influenced by the ſame ſpirit, 
which influenced Bembus and others his contemporaries, who 
adored the remains of the ancient Heathens ſo extravagantly, 


that they were borrowing their language and mythology up- 
on all occaſions, and applying them moſt improperly to things 


merely modern, Sannazarius is ſaid to have ſpent twenty 
years, more or leſs, in perfecting this poem 


There are two Italian pieces: of his, Arcadia and Rime z - 


the former, a compoſition in proſe and yerſe ; the latter, a 
poem. They have been often printed. - £2 


SANSON (Nicnor As) 2 celebrated: French ge ogra 3 


pher, was born at Abbeville in Picardy, the acth of Decem- 
der 1600. After he had finiſhed his juvenile ſtudies, he be- 
took himſelf to merchandize ; but ſuſtaining conſiderable 
loſes, he quitted that calling, and applied himſelf to geo- 


/ 


graphy, for which he had naturally a turn. At nineteen 


years of age, he had drawn a map of Ancient Gaul, but 
did not publiſh it till 1627, leſt, as we are told, it ſhould 


not, 


+ 
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excellence in her art has been called the Tenth Muſe, wi 


ten years before Chrift. She was contemporary with btel- 
chorus and Alczus, which laſt was her countryman, and # 


5 8 & A P P H O. ; 


| not; on acoount of his/ youth,” be thought his own; for hs 


The excellent turn and genius for geographical diſquiſiiom, 
which this map of Gaul diſcovered, procured it a very faygr. 
able reception from the public ; and encouraged the authot 
to proceed in this kind of work. He did fo, and was ſo in- 
defatigable in his labors, that he made almoſt three hundrel 
large maps of places, ancient and modern; and cauſed a 
hundred methodical tables to be graven concerning the diyi 
ſions of the dominions of Chriſtian princes, He allo wrote. 


| ſeveral things, to explain and illuſtrate his maps; as * Re, 


$ marks upon the Ancient Gauls: Treatiſes of the four pam 
«© of the World: Two Tables of the Cities and Places, which 
occur in the Maps of the Rhine and Italy: A Deſcription 
* of the Roman Empire, of France, Spain, Italy, Germs- 


„ rarjes ;” all which are very commodious for underſtanding 


the maps, which they are intended to accompany. He wrote 
an account of the © Antiquity of Abbeville,” which engaged 
him in a conteſt with ſeveral learned men; with father 
Labbe the Jeſuit in particular. He made alſo a “ Sacred 
Geography, divided into two tables; and a „ Geogry 
«46 phical Index of the Holy Land.” He was preparing other 
works, and had collected a great deal of matter, with a 
view of making an Atlas of his own maps : but his watch- 
ing and great pains brought upon him an illneſs, of which, 
after languiſhing for near two years, he died at Paris in 1667, 
He had received particular marks-of efteem and kindnes 
from the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarine ; and was geo- 
grapher and engineer to the king. He left two ſons, who 
inherited his geographical merit. Voltaire calls him “ the 
% Father of geography before William de I'Ifle,” His Atl 
was publiſhed in two volumes folio, at Paris, in 1693. 


84A PPHO, « famous poeteſs of antiquity, who for ke 


born at Mitylene in the ifle of Leſbos, about fix hundred and 


. — 
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4iefly upon the authority of Ariſtotle, who in his rhetoric 


SA o (an 


cites a declaration of Alczus, and an anſwer of Sappho: the 
;mport of both which is this. Alcæus declares, * he has 
« ſomething to ſay, but that modeſty forbids him: Sappbo 
replies, that “ if his requeſt was honourable, ſhame would 
« not have appeared in his face, nor could he he at a loſs to 
« make a reaſonable propoſition,” It has been thought too, 
that Anacreon was one of her lovers, and his editor Barnes 
has taken ſome pains to prove it ; but chronology will not 
admit this; ſince, upon enquiry, it will be found, that 
Sappho was probably dead before Anacreon was born, All 
this lady's verſes ran upon love, which made Plutarch, in 
his treatiſe on that ſubject, compare her to Cacus the ſon of 
Vulcan; of whom it is written, that he ca/# out of his mouth 
fire and flame. Of the numerous poems ſhe wrote, there is 
nothing remaining but ſome ſmall fragments, which the an- 
cient ſcholiaſts have cited; a hymn to Venus, preſerved by 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, as an example of a perfection he 
had a mind to characteriſe; and an ode to one of her mif- DeStruftura 
treſſes ; which laſt piece confirms a tradition delivered down 2 
from antiquity, that her amorous paſſion extended even to 1702, 
perſons of her own ſex, and that ſhe was willing to have her : 
miſtreſſes as well as her gallants. Mrs. le Fevre, afterwards 
Madam Dacier, indeed has endeavoured, for the honour of | | 
Sappho, to render the fact uncertain; and would repreſent in i the Heat 
this ode, as written in the ſtile of one friend to another. But | 
it ſavors entirely of love, and not the leaſt of friendſhip; 
otherwiſe, fo great a judge as Longinus, for it is to him we 
owe the preſervation of it, would never have ſaid, that 
Sappho having -obſerved the anxieties and 'tortures inſepa- 
© table to jealous love; has collected and diſplayed them in ; 
the fineſt manner imaginable.” Beſides, Strabo and A- _— 
theneus tell us, that the name of the fair-one, to whom'tt c. 10. 
is addreſſed, 'was Dorica ; ani that ſhe was loved by Cha- : 
this Dorica, Sappho's infamous paratnour, received the ad- 
dreſſes of Charaxnus, and admits him into her eompany as 2 
lover. This very moment Sappho unexpeRtedly enters, and 
firuck wich whut the bees, * in . 
rt mains. 

1 Bl 


B as ih immurtal God is he, 


People were ſo perſuaded in Ovid's 
loved women as men do, that he introduces her without any 
difficulty, making a ſacrifice to Phaon of her female pam · 
mours : from which we learn, that Sappho's love for her own 
ſex did not keep her from loving ours. She fell deſperately 
in love with Phaon, and did all ſhe could to win him ; but 
in vain : upon which ſhe threw herſelf headlong from a rock, 
and died. It is ſaid, that Sappho could not forbear follow- 

ing Phaon into Sicily, whither he retired that he might not 
ſee her; and that during her tay in that Iſland, ſhe proba- 
bly compoſed the hymn to Venus, till extant, in which ſhe 
begs ſo ardently the aſſiſtance of that goddeſs. Her prayer 
however proved ineffectual: Phaon was cruel to the laſt de- 
gree. The unfortunate Sappho was forced to take the dread- 
ful leap; ſhe went to the promontory Leucas, and wt 


The youth who fondly fits by thee, 
And hears, and ſees thee all the while 


| Softly ſpeak, and fweetly ſmile. 


Th. 
Twas this depriv'd my foul of reft, 
And rais'd ſuch tumults in my breaſt : 
For while I gaz'd in tranſport tft, 
My breath was gone, my voice was loft. 

eee, TRL 
My boſom glow'd ; the ſubth flame 
Ran quick through all my vital frame : 
Oer my dim eyes a darkneſs hung 
Ay ears with hollow murmurs rung. 


IV 4 5 
In dnuy damps my limbs were chill'd : 
My blood with gentle horrors thrilPd : | 


M, feuble pulſe forgot to play, 
I fainted, ſunk, and dy d away, 


Purer, 
time of Sappho's having 


64 RH 


trfelf into the ſea... The cruelty, of Phaon will, not Gupris 


u ſo much, if we. reflec, that. the, Was a widow ; 3; (for ſhe 
had been married to a rich man in the ine of Andros, by 
whom ſhe had a daughter, named Cleis) that ſhe bad never 


been handſome ; that ſhe had obſerved no meaſure. in her 
;aſion. 10 both ſexes ;, and that Phaon had long known. all 
her charms. . For conſider, what ſhe herlelf, writes to him 


by the pen of Ovid: 


4. 


/ 2 75 1 e. but mt. in nk was. bets - 


he laſi joy was dearer than the reſt. 1 | | 


fx 1 hen "ny each word, each glance, each mation fi, 5 
Tu frill enjoy 4. and yet you flill deft 8 
JI all diſſolving in the trance we . r e 

And in tumultuous e died aua. I Tort 


The ſame Ovid makes her confeſs herſelf not. handlome 


48 ne what nature has in charms deny d, op 

J. well by wit's. more laſting charms ſupply '4. 6 

"Tho! Hort by flature, yet my name extends 
To Hrav'n itſelf, and earth's rematsft and. 
© Brown as Tam, an Ethiopian dame 3 


1 


e's 5 . Tarts 
| 7 4 Joung Perſeus with a Len 'rous fant, _ 


1 Was indeed a very great wit, and for that alone de erver | 


to be remembered, The Mitylenians had her worth in Jug 
high eſteem, and were ſo gentle of the glory they 770 ec 
ſom her being born among them, that they paid her, { oye- 
ſeign honours after her death, and ſtamped their, tnohey with 
her in at he Romans afterwards erected. 5 a noble: ſtatue 
of Porp| yty to\her ; and in ſhort, ancients as, well as mor 


terns have done honour to her memory. V offius ſays, that none 


of the Greek poets excelled Sappho © for ſweetnels of verſe; 
nd that ſhe made Archilochus the model of ber ſtile, but 


n the ſame time, took care to ſoften the ſeverity. of 'his ex- 


preſſign. It muſt be gtanted, ſays Rapio, from hat is left 
ls of Sappho, that Longiniis had great reaſon to extol the 


wmirable genius of this woman ; for there. is in what fe- 


mains of her DEE delicate, harmonious, and W 
For. * 4 10 


7 


have written upon love. 


un was then harangued in-form at every, place he 


_ Grace, cura 
Or. & Lat, Notis Var. & Chr. an. Baehbury, tk in 


» „was born at Hermanville, in the neighbourhood of Caen, 


her with child, married her; and that Saraſin was the pro- 


began his ſtudies at Caen, and afterwards went to Paris: 


| ſecretary to the prince of Conti. He was a man of a live 
imagination and moſt ready wit; which he was 7 


| relates a very pleaſant thing which happened, when he wi 


 Saraſin jumped out at the other {ide of the coach ; and ga- 
a vine in the ſtile it had been begun, filled it with ridiculou 


? Be cou 5 
was, that the magiſtracy not only thanked Sarafin 
E 5 


preſent as was made ts the — Sarafin married a nch 


SARASIN, = 
ble fl unh ſhore of her; and b have all een, vi 


The two above-mentioned poems, with her fragmem 
have been printed inter novem fæminarum Gracarum Garmin, 
aui Urſini. apud Plantin, 1598. 8vo, and 


40. 


SARASIN (Joun n a French bat, why 
ſays Voltaire, * has written agreeably in verſe and proſe, 


about the year 1604. It is ſaid, in the Segraiſiana, but we 
know not on what foundation, that Mr. Fauconniet of Caen, 
4 treaſurer of France, having an amour with a beloved dam- 
ſel, who was not of rank ſufficient for his wife, upon finding 


duct of this ante-nuptial congreſs. Be this as it will, he 


where he became eminent for wit and polite literature, tho 
he was very defective in every thing that could be called 
learning. In the next place, he made the tour of Germany 
and, upon his return to France, was appointed a kind of 


giving proof of, u upon ſome occaſion ar other. Mr. 
attending the prince of Conti, who delighted in * 


through. , when the magiſtracy of a certain Aden: 
forth to addreſs him, the orator unfortunately forgot his l- 
ſon, and made a full ſtop at the end of the feecad period, 


ting inſtantly round it cloſe by the orator, went on with the 


panegyric, 7 delivered it with uch ſolemnity, that the 
not refrain from laughter, But the beſt of it 


them out at ſuch a deſperate. Minas. but made him. 


- WR" 
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A RAS AKM. | aw 7 
yoman, but old, ugly, and ill-natured;/ ſo that the little 

locks he zem in this Gates minle him often all 2 Aha» 

« ther the bleſſed ſecret would never be found out, of pro- 

« pagating the human fpecies without a woman ?” - Sarafin 

ew in the prince of Conti, as is ſaid, to marry the niece 

of Mazarine, and for. the good office received a great ſum. 

The cardinal however, aſter the conſummation of the mar- 

ſuge, made 2 jeſt of Saraſin: and the bargain: coming to tho 

em of the prince, who was ſufficiently diſguſted with his 

conſort, Saraſin was turned out of doors, with all the marks 

of ignaminy, a8 a villain, who had fold himſelf to the.car= 

dinal, This treatment is ſuppoſed to have occafioned his Es 
death, which happened in December 1654. Mr. Peliſſon, 

pling through. the town where Saraſin died, went to the | 

gave of his old acquaintance, - ſhed ſome tears, had a mae 

laid over him, and fourded an anniveriary, A" ts 

ſelf was at that time a proteſtant. N 

He publiſhed very few works in his en 1 
except Diſcours de la Tragedie; L'Hiftoire du Siegs de Din- Ar 
kerque, in 1649; and La Pompe funebre de Voiture, in 
the Miſcellanea of Menage, to whom it is addreſſed, in 16323. 


S =. > 5: SS ©, 


darafin at his death ordered all his writings into the hands of | 
Mr. Menage, to be diſpoſed of according as that gentleman 1 
ſhould think proper; and Menage publiſhed a 4to volume of - ; 
them at Paris in 1656, with a pourtrait of the author en- 3 
poond'by Nanteuil, and a diſcourſe of Mr. Peliſſon upon his 
nent, prefixed. - They conſiſt of poetry and proſe: they 

mt of wit, politeneſs, eaſe, elegance, invention; and 
eery thing, that can make an author agreeable : and accor- 
_— mee eee 
in 
Beſides this Sd ah, — tamo 
vere publiſhed at Paris in 1675, under the title of Nouvelles? 
Ourres de M. Satafin: of which Mr. de la Monnoye haas 
pen the following hiſtory. Mr. Menage, having cauſed to Briller, 
Ee ſack wars of Nest, ne he dee wavhi do hen! — | 
wr to their author, ſuppreſſed the reſt, either 3s unfiniſhed. 9 1 
pleces, or as the productions of his juvenile years. But Me- 4 
= Amanuenſis having taken a copy of them, without. 
v inowledge-of bis maſter, ie dere 

A very 
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Ripin, HA. Engliſhman, very-famous. in his day, was born at Rocheſty 


d' Angle- 
terre, p · 571. 
5 t. II. 1724. 
1 4to,—Du 
Pin, Aut, 
Eechef., 
Cent, 4111. 
Bayle Dict. 
In voce, 


lume begins with an Apologie de la Morale d Epi 
-compoſition in proſo of 178 pages, in which, ſays Manch 


nd bad compliment to this piece, that it was attributed 


jw _ thrbulent prelate was obliged to tetire to France, and when 


/ 
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-very ſmall ſum: who conſulting Deſpreaux about them; and 
finding them not unworthy of Saraſin, digeſted and prin 
them in two volumes, as mentioned above. Monnoye cal 
them fragments inſtead of works, becauſe they are unfiniſh. 
ed ; and pieces of poems, rather than poems. Phe: firſt. 


there are many fine paſſages; and he obſerves it, to have bet 


h falſely, to St. Evremont. The remaining part of the 
firſt, and all the n ee conſiſt of e onal 


LEE 8 N 
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about the year 1110 3 and went into France at the age of ſix 
teen or ſeventeen. He had afterwards a commiſſion from the 
king his maſter, to reſide at the court of pope Eugenius, in 
order to manage the affairs of England. IIl offices were a- 
tempted to be done him with that pope: he was charged with 
ſeyeral falſe accuſations; but at laſt the truth was diſcovered; 
and he was retained by Kugenius with all the favors which 
he had deſerved, He was ſtill more eſteemed by the ſuc- 
ceflor-of that pope j and, being recalled ta . he re- 
ceived high marks of favor from the famous Thomas Becket, 
then high chancellor of the kingdom. The chancellor u 
that time governed his maſter Henry II; and, as be wanted 
aſliſtance in ſo weighty a charge, he.uſed the advice of: John 
of «Saliſbury, eſpecially;in the education of the king's eldeſt 
ſon, and of ſeveral-Engliſh noblemen, whom he had under- 
taken to inſtruct in good manners and learning. Becketde- 
tired him alſo to take care of his houſe, while dae 
the king to Guienne. 
he was made archbilbop' of. Canterbury), po left A 
to perform the duties of his ſee; John of Saliſbury attended 
him, and was afterwards his faithful companion, when that 


at the end of ſeven years. be was recalled to Englagd Who 
Becket was killed; in. his own cathedrals John of Saliſbuy 
was: 3 e to ward * bee 
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at the end of a year deſpaired of a cute ; and ſome 
retend; that it was cured at laſt by a miracle of Thomas 
Becker, | He retired into France; and afterwards,” in 1179. 
vn made biſhop of Chartres; „ did not 

rvive- above a year or two. S310 1, Wow "ys eee 


| He was one of the ſhining lights of a he lived/ 


e arm; — e ney ure 1 — 


[ 


in; and indeed a moſt ingenious, polite, and learned man. 


This appears from a Latin treatiſe, intitled Policraticon, ſive. 
de nugis Curialium, & veſtigiis Fhiloſophorum: which, Du 
Pin ſays, ( is compoſed in a plain and [conciſe ſtile, and is 
« ar excellent treatiſe upon t employments, occupations, 
6 duties, ' virtues and vices of great men, eſpecially princes. 
6 and great lords; and contains an infinite number of moral 
« refletions, ſentences, fine paſſages from authors, examples, 

« apologues, pieces of Hiſtory, and common places.” | Juſtus 
Liphus obſerves alſo, that © it is a canto, in which we meet 
« with many pieces of purple, and fragments of à better 
„ige! It came out at Paris in 1613, and at Leyden in 


Note in 


Tacitum, 


1595, 8vo; and a French tranſlation of it, intitled Les Va- lib. x1: 


nitez de la Cour, was printed at Paris 1640. in 40s: wh a 
lie of the author preſined to it. FO. 

Letters alſo, a life of Thomas Becket, anke a "treatiſe wan 
logic and philoſophy, all written by John of Saliſbury, have 
been printed. It appears from his letters, ſays Du Pin, that 
he ſometimes cenſures the conduct of Becket, though he was 
addited to his intereſt; and that, while he was devoting his 
ſervices to the court of Rome, he often diſapproves what 


was done there, and even condemns on certain occaſions the 


vices of the cardinals. This ſhews him to have had can- 
dor and virtue, as well as wit, politeneſs, and learning; and 
there is great reaſon to think, that he was mh ho ao 4 
eee e man. ee 


ART 0 (Aunzza pr) 3 9 0 lian painter, 
was the ſon of a taylor, from whence he had the name of Sar- 
o; and was born at Florence in the year 1478. He was put 
8 with who he lived ſome time; but 


Pros) 8 3 | goldſmith 


U 


2 more than his on trade. From the 


. — rudiments of — 4 ah 
wards to Peter Coſimo, who was exceedingly taken with his 
genius. While he was with Coſimo, he ſpent all his hours of 
leiſure and the holydays; which others gave to their amitſe. 
ments, in deſigning in the great hall, called La Sala del Paps, 
where were the cartoons of Michael Angelo and Leonardo ds 
Vinei ; and by theſe means arrived at a maſtery in his an. 
He thought his on maſter too ſlow in the execution of his 
works, as indeed he was grown very old; for which ref 
he left him, and joined himſelf to Francis Bigio. They lived 

and painted a great number of things, at Florence 
and about it, for the monaſteries. Sarto drew madonnas i, 
abundance and, in ſhort, the profit ariſing from his labor 
would have ſupported-him very plentifully, had he not fallen 
fooliſhly in love with a young woman; who yet was then 
married to another man, but who; upon the death of her 
huſband, became Sarto's wife. From that time forward he 
Vs very uneaſy both in his fortune and temper ; for, beſidesthe 
'- incumbrance of a married life, he was often diſturbed with 
| jealouſy, and his wife's ill humors. 

Tn the mean time, his fame — works were not con- 
fined to his own country: they both were ſpread into different 
parts of Europe; and ſome of his pieces falling under the 
notice of Francis I, that monarch was ſo pleaſed with them, 
that he invited Sarto into France. Sarto went; and no ſoon- 
er arrived at court, but he experienced that prince's liberality, 
before he began to work. He did many things there for the 
king and the nobility 5 but when he was working one day 
upon a St. Jerome for the queen-mother, he received letter 
from his wife at Florence, which made him refolve to retum 
thither, He pretended domeſtic affairs, yet promiſed the 
king not only to return, but allo to bring with him a good 
collection of pictures and ſculptures. In this however, be 
was over- ruled by his wife and relations; and never returning, 
gave Francis, who had entruſted him with a conſiderable fun 
of money, ſo ill an opinion of Florentine painters, that he 
would not look favorably on them for ſome years after. 
By this fad ſtep, Sarto fell from a very Roriſhing to a vey 
mean condition. © 6 


. 


8 
* 
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| cobcurred to ſhew, what painting can do either in defign,. 


the ſubject of trade, was born at Douẽ in Anjou, the 22d of 
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— The truth is, he was naturally mild, timorous, 

bo- pirited, and therefore ſet but a very little value upon 
his own performances: yet the Florentines had ſo great an e- 
ſeem for his works, that, during the fury of the popular 
ations athong them, they preſerved, his pieces from the 
lumes, when they ſpared neither churches nor any things elſe; 
He was certainly an excellent artiſt, in whom nature and art 


coloring, or invention: but his pictures generally wanted bold. 
wh reg, and life, as well as their painter. Sarto died of 
the plague in 1520, when he was only forty-two years of age. 
Valaci, in his lives of tbe painters, relates a ſtory of Sarto, 
which ſhews, . what an excellent hand he had at copying- 
Frederic II, duke of Mantua, ſeeing at Florence a picture uf 
ar by Raphael, begged it of Clement VII, who 
vian-of Medicis to deliver it to the duke. Octa- 
nun being a lover of the fine arts, and troubled to loſe from , 
Florence fuch a curioſity, made uſe of the following artifice. 
He got Sarto to copy it, and ſent the copy to the duke, who 
was highly. pleaſed with it.z and ſo far from diſcovering the 
cheat, that even Julio Romano, who had been Raphael's 
ſcholar, and had drawn the drapery of that piece under him, 
took the copy for the original. bat, ſaid he to Vaſari 
« ſome years after, don't I ſee the frokes, that 1 firack with 
« my — But Vaſari aſſured him, that he ſaw del 
barto copy it; and to convince him further, ſhewed him his 


private mark. _ 
Del Sarto had many diſciples, who became eminentin their 


akon, as Salla, Vaſari, &c. FF 
SAVARY (Jane) e eee | | 


September 1622, He was ſent to Paris; and put apprentice i 

to a merchant : and carried on trade till 1658, when he left off tom. IX. 
the practice, to apply with more attention to the theory, It 

s faid indeed, that he had acquired a very competent fortune: : 
bet, as things afterwards happened, it does not ſeem. to have „ 4 
been ſufficient for his demands, He was married in 163 & 
2 4607s when the hieg declared a putpoſe of aH e 

4 privi- 


2 Dr wal ate fo neh, +R AGE 
plea. He was afterwards admitted of the'cquncil, forthe 
_ reformation of commerce; and the orders which paſſed; in 
167, were drawn up from his inſtructions and advices, fl, 
was preſſed by the commiſſioners to digeft his principles into; 
volume, and to give it the public : which he afterwards did x 
Paris in 1675, 4to; under the title of, Le Parfait Ne 

ou, Inftruftion generale pour ce qui regarde le Commerce des 
Merchandiſes de 15 rance & des Pays Etrangers. The ſeyenth 
edition of this work, which was every time improved and aug. 
mented by the author, was printed at Paris 1713, 4to. and an 
eighth, with further corrections and additions by his ſon Phi. 
lemon Lewis Savary, was publiſhed in 1921, It has been 
tranſlated into almoſt all European languages. In 1688, he 
publiſhed, Avis & Counſeils ſur les plus importantes matieres 
dy Commerce, in 4to. Which has been conſidered as a ſecond 
volume to the former work, and been often reprinted, | Mr, 
Savary died the 12th of October 1690; and, out of ſeventeen 
prog: which he had had by one wife, left eleven. 3: Wy 

To of the ſons, James and Philemon Lewis, became af. 
e famous in their father's way. James Savary not only 
labored to augment and perfect his father's works, but alſo 
undertook a very great one of his own. He was put upon 
this by his ſituation and employment: for, being choſen in 
1686 inſpector general of the manufactures at the cuſtom- 
houſe of Paris, . to take an account of all the 
ſeveral ſorts of merchandize that paſſed through it; and to do 
this the more eaſily, ranged in alphabetical order all the words 
relating to manufactures and commerce, as faſt as he under- 
food them. Then he gave ſome definitions and explications, 
and called his colletion Manuel Mercantile ; yet without any 
thoughts of publiſhing it, but only for his own private uſe 
In this ſtate his work was, when the magiſtrates, whom the 
ä king had choſen to preſide over the council of commerce, 
came'to: hear of it: they commended the plan, and earneſtly 
_ exhorted Him to enlarge and perfe it. He complied: but 
not having leiſure enough to do it of himſelf, by reaſon of his 
employ, he took his brother Philemon Lewis, although 4 ca- 
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red jointly at the work. Jainds" 


um; and they 1 B 
or three years illneſs, died in 17 16, leaving it arifiniſhes's but 


ut Paris in 1723, under this title, DiRionnaire UniverſeF du 
commerce: in two volumes Toll, 1 eh enn 
The ſame Philemon Lewis, Abtes by favorable 706 
exption given publicly to this work, - ſpent three other years in 
7 it more compleat and perfect; and finiſhed à third 
rolume, by way of ſupplement to the two former, which ap- 


happened in September 1727. This Dictionary upon Com- 


A fine 3 of this book v was as printed i in e 1 vol. — 
i 18.” WT | | 


icy 


was deſcended from a gentleman's family, and born at Brad- 


He was entered of Merton college in Oxford in 1 '56r, where 


ed maſter of arts in 1570, he read for that degree on 
the Almageſt of Ptolemy, which procured him the reputation 
of a man, wonderfully” {killed in mathematics and the Greek 
ge: in the former of which, he voluntarily read a pub- 


relled into France and other countries ; where diligently im- 


wledge of the world, he became a moſt accompliſhed gen- 
tleman. At his return, he was made tutor in the Greek 
tongue to queen Elizabeth, who had a great eſteem and like- 
ing for him. In 1585, he was made warden of Merton col- 


Philemon Lewis brought it to 2 concluſion,” 3 and publiſned it 


merce has been univerſally ſpoken of as a very excellent work. 
av IEE ( Sir W 2 Nee tenths e 


he took the degrees in arts and was choſen fellow. When he v 


le lecture in the univerſity for ſome time. In 1578, he tra- 


peared at the end of 1729. This was after bis death, which | 


ky near Halifax in Yorkſhire, the 3oth of November 1549. 


Nette himſelf in all uſeful learning, in languages, and the 


lege, which he governed ſix and thirty years with great 


honor, and improved by all the means he could with riches 


and good letters. In'1596, he was choſen provoſt of Eton 


college ; which ſociety he made it his buſineſs to fill: h the 


molt confiderable and my men, among whom was the ever 
memorable John Hales. King James I, upon his acceſſion 
to the crown of England, 9 5 a particular regard for him, 
and would have preferred him either in church or ſtate ; but 


dir He — W . | 


S AV I/ L E. 
his majeſty at Windſor in 1604. 3 27 
ing about th time he covered Als: fortune thencefo! 

© In 1649, be founded two lefures or; r We one b 
ee the other in aſtronomy, in the univerhity of 0; 
ford: which he endowed with a falary of 1601. a year esch, 
- beſides a of 600l. for purchaſing more lands for the 
fume uſe, He allo furniſhed library 23 


quantity of Geek types to the printing 45 at Oxford, . 
great and extraordinary man died at Eton college the 19th of 
— 1621-2, and was buried in the chapel there, _ The 
univerſity of Oxford paid him the greateſt honors poflible, by 
bring. 4 public ſpeech and verſes made in his praiſe, which 
publiſhed ſoon after in 4to, under the title of Ultima Li 

nea nea Sarl. As to his character, the higheſt encomiums as 


beſtowed on him by all the learned of his time: by Iſaae Ca- 
- - ſaubon, Mercerus, Marcus Meibomius, Joſeph Scaliger, and 
eſpecially the learned biſhop Montagu ; who, in his lark 


upon Selden's Hiſtory of Tythes, tiles him * that f 
40 af in. whoſe memory ſhall be honorable among a 
66 54 the learned, but the righteous for ever. 

We have already mentioned ſeveral noble inftances of Sir 

Savile's munificence to the republic of letters: in the 

account of his publications many more, and even greater, will 
appear. In 1581, he obliged the world with an Engliſh ver- 
fion of, 1. Four Books of the Hiſtories of Cornelius Taci- 
«46 tus, and the Life of Agricola: with notes upon them,” 
folio, Dedicated to queen Elizabeth. The notes upon this 
work were tranſlated into Latin by Iſaac Gruter, and pub- 
liſhed at Amſterdam 1649, in 12mo- to which Mr. Gruter 
ſubjoined a treatiſe of our author, publiſhed in 1.598 under 
this title, 2. A View of certain Military Matters, or or. 
e mentaries — Roman Warfare: which _ 
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14 270 H Hiſtory, imitled, 3. Rerum Anglierum Serips 
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tors poſt Bedam precipui, ex vetuſtiffimis Codicibus nunc 
primum in lucem editi: To which he added 'chronologicat 

ables at the end, from Julius Ceſar to the coming in f 

William the Conqueror. 4. He undertook and finiſhed a fins 
edition of St. Chryſoſtom's Works in Greek, printed A. D= 
1613, in eight volumes ſolio. In the preface, he ſays, that 
himſelf vifited, about twelve years before, all the pub 


lick and private libraries in Britain; and copied out from 


thence, whatever he thought uſeful to his deſign : He then 
ſent ſome learned men into France, Germany, Italy, and the 
Eaſt; to tranſcribe ſuch parts as he had not already, and to 
collate the others with the beſt manuſcripes. Ar the fame. 
time, he makes his acknowledgments to ſeveral great men 
for their aſſiſtance ; as Thuanus, Velſerus, Andreas Schottus, 

lane Cafaubon, Fronto Ducizus, Janus Gruterus, David 
Hoeſchelius, &&c, In the eighth volume are inſerted Sir Hen- 
ry Savile's 0wn notes, with thoſe of other learned men. The 


whole charge of this edition, including the ſeveral ſums paid to 


learned men, at home and abroad, employed in finding out, 
tranſcribing, and collating the beſt manuſcripts, 


the biſhops and clergy of France employed Fronto Duerus, 


| who was a learned jeſuit, to reprint it at Paris with a Latin 


tranſlation. This edition appeared in 1621, and the following 


ſince put out by Father Montfaucon and the BenediQins, "ut 
puis 1718, in thirteen volumes folio. In 1618, he publiſhed' 
Latin work, written by Thomas Bradwardin, archbiſhop of Art. 
Canterbury, againſt Pelagius, intitled, 5. De cauſa Dei oon- 
tra Pelagium, & de virtute cauſarum: to which he prefixed 
the Life of Bradwardin. In 1621, he publiſhed a collection 
of his own mathematical lectures, 6. Prælectiones Tredecim 
in prineipium Elementorum Euclidis Oxoniz habitz, 4to. 
7. Oratio coram Elizabeth4 Regina Oxoniz habita, anno 
1592, Oxon 1658, 4to. Publiſhed by Dr. Barlow from the 

original in the Bodleian Library. 8. He tranſlated into 
Latin King Jager os aka aan. 


is ſaid to have _ 
amounted to no leſs than'8o0ol. but, as ſoon as it was finiſhed, 


am, in ten volumes folio; and a finer edition hath been 


SAUNDERS ON. 
* muſcripts' behind him, written 2 


He wrote notes likewiſe upon the margin of many books in hi 
library, particularly of Euſebjus's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; which 
were afterwards uſed, and thankfully acknowledged by Vale. 


ius, in his edition of that work in 1659. | There are four of 


his letters to Camden, publiſhed, by Dr. Thomas Smith 1. 
mong Camden's Letters,“ printed 1691, in {to. - 

agir Henry Savile bad a younger brother Thomss Swi, 
who was admitted probationer fellow of Merton college Or. 


ford in 1380 3 aſtetwards travelled. abroad into ſeveral-coun- 


wies; upon his return, was chaſen fellow of Eton college; and 


_ fied at London Ihe 12th of January 1592-3. This: gentle. 


pe Lite 


and Charac- 
ur of 


eſſot 
derſon, 
Sued to his 
_ «Flements 


Algebra: 


nted at 
bridge, 
$740, in 2 
vol. 4to. 


2 5 Diophontus, read in their original Greek. As ſoon as he had 


NY 


terwards improved fo far by his own application to the claſ- 


man was a man of great learning, and an intimate friend of 
Camden; among whoſe 2 - om overt via are i 
. of Mr. W to him. 10 e oi; 
1 17 en ＋ 1 

58 au NDERSON (Dr. Sunna 3: an 4 e 
proſeſſor of the mathematics in the univerſity af 
and fellow of the royal ſociety, was horn in January 1682, at 
'Thurlfton near Penniſton in Yorkſhire 4 where his father, be- 
ſides a ſmall eſtate, enjoyed a place in the Exciſe. - When he 
was twelve months old, he was deprived-by the ſmall pox, not 
aun- anly of his fight, but. of his eyes alſo; for they came away in 
aMceſs : ſo that he retained no more idea of light and colour, 
than if he had been born blind. He was ſent early to the 
free · ſehool at Penniſton, and there laid the foundation of that 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman languages; which he af 


ſic authors, as to hear the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and 


gone through the buſineſs of the grammar-ſchool, his father, 
whoſe occupation led him to be converſant-in numbers, began 
to inſtruct him in the common rules of arithmetic." Here it 


Vas that his genius firſt appeared: he ſoon became able to 


work the common. queſtions, to make long calculations by the 
ſtrength of his memory, and to form new rules to himſelf for 
the more ready ſolving of ſuch problems, as are often propoſe 
to learners, more with a deſigu to perplex than to: inſtrud. 
At the age of en, he was introduced to We 
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of Richard Weſt of Underbank, Eſq; a gentleniani 8 | 


A lover. of the mathemistien; who, obſerving: Mir. Sun 
1 e uncommon: capacity, took the paing to iaftrust um 
is WY in the: principles of algebra and geometry, and gave himevery 
. cocouragement in his power to the proſecution o theſe ſtudies. = 
* don after; he grew. acquainted with Dr. Nettleton, who 
„ WH took the ſame pains with him ; and it was to theſe gentlemen 

# that Mr. Saunderſon oed his firſt inſtitutiom in the! mathe» 
1 matical ſciences. They furniſhed him with books, and often 
„. vd and expounded. them: to him ; but he- pn; ſutpaſſed 
* is maſters, and became fitter is dach, chan learn any ching 
nd ſromithem. -: 1:8 106 20 4634 613194] 42.3 63 £46. (741 2447 | 
1 Out author's tone learnitg| growing with bim, biofa- 
of WI ther encouraged it; and ſent him to 2 private, academy at 
WI Attercliff near Sheffield. Logie and metaphyſics,; it ſeems, 


made up the principal learning of this ſchool :; the former be- 
ing chiefly. tbe art of diſputing in mood and ſigure, a dry ſtudy, 

converſant only in words; the latter dealing in \fuchabſtract 
ideas, as have not the objects of ſenſe: ſor their foundation, 
were neither of them agreeable to the genius of out author z 
and therefore he made but a ſhort ſtay here. He remained | 

ſometime after in the country; proſecuting; his:ſtudies. in his 

own way, without either guide or aſſiſtant: indęed he needed 

10 other than a good author, and ſome perſon that could read! 

it to him; being able by the ſtrength of his on abilities to 

| ſurmount all difficulties that might occur... His education had 

hitherto been carried on at the expence of his ſamher, ho 

having a numerous family grew uneaſy under tha hurden : hi- 

friends mn to think of fiuing him in ſame way of: 

buſineſs, by which he might ſupport himſelf, His on incli- 

nation led him ſtrongly to Cambridge s hut the enpence of an 1 
education there, was a difficulty not to be got oret. At laſt, 
it uns reſolved he ſhould try his ſortune there, but in a way 
ven uncommon z. not as a ſcholar; but a maſter: for his friends” 
obſerving in him. 2 peculiar felicity in conveying: his ideas to e 

others, hoped that he might teach the mathematics, with credit 

and advantage, even in the univerſity ; or if this deſign ſhquld 9 

ſcary, they yo” A SH RI pete . I 
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eee twenty ue yea 
of age, he was brought to Cambridge by: Me, Ie Dn 
then a fellow-commoner of Chriſt-College ; where he.refldey 
29% friend, but 8 

The ſociety: were much pleaſed with ſo a gurl, 
en uſe of their library, and-indulgey 
bim in every ptivilege, that could be of advantage 0 hin, 
But many difficulties obſtructed his deſign: he was placed hers 
| without friends, without fortune, a young man untaught hin. 

ſelf, to be a-tracher of philoſophy in an univerſity, 'where i 
then reigned; in . perfection. Mr. Whiſton warn 
this time in the mathematical. profeſſor's chair, and read le- 
tures in the manner propoſed by Mr. Saunderſon; ſo that an 
attempt of this kind looked like an eneroachment on the 
privileges of his office : but, as a good · natured man and an en- 

courager of learning, he readily eonſented to the application of 
friends, made in behalf of ſo uncommon a perſon. | Mr. Dunn 
had: been very aſſiduous in making known his character; his 
lame in a ſhort time had filled the univerſity ; men of learning 
and curioſity grew ambitious and fond of his acquaintance; ſo 
that his lectuse, as ſoon as opened, was frequented by many, 
and in a ſhort time very much crowded. The Principia Ma- 
thematica, Optics, and Arithmetica Univerſalis of Sir Iſuc 
Newton were the foundation of his lecture; and they afforded 
a noble field to diſplay his genius in. It will be matter of 
ſurpriſe to many, that our author ſhould read lectures in op- 

tics, diſcourſe on the nature of light and colours, explain the 

_ theory of viſion, the effect of glaſſes, the phænomena of the 
rainbow, and other objects of ſight : but if we conſider, that 
this ſcience is altogether to be explained by lines, and is fub- 
je to the rules of geometry, it will be ealy / i eee 
| ein Sang be 8 maſter of theſs ſubjects. K 
ina privciples of ths Newtonian — it was not 
long before he became acquainted with the incomparable an, 
tber, he had left the univerſity ſeveral years ; and 
enjoyed his frequent converſation coticerning the more diffi 

cult parts of his-works, He lived in fri alſo with the 
moſt eminent mathematicians of the age ; with Halley, Cotes, 


De Name de. Upon the remoral of Mr, Whiſton fom 
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degree, which the ſtatutes require. Upoii 
wle ton made by the heads of colleges vo the duke of 80 
nerſet their chancell6r, à mand readily granted by the 


5 wad choſe Luteaſlain profelior of the initheniitic 
yt 9 Thac Newton all the while inte- 


dre was in the chair, was an inauguration ſpe 
iy digit Pra, and a ſtyle truly Ciceronian';z 
a Ab the writings of Fully, who was his fa- 
rorite in proſe, 'as Virgil and Horace were in verſe. Fron 
this time he applied himſelf eloſely to the reading of let ures 
md gave up his whole time to his pupils. 3 — continued a 

the men of Chjift's college, till the year 172 
re 4 ny züſe in Cambridge, and ſoon after 21735 
« daughter of the Rev. Mr, Dickond, rethir of Bineworth ia 
Canbridgeſhire ; ebe In 
the year 1749, when king George II honoured the univerſity 
ub T Mie, be was pleaſed to v: one deſire of ſocing | 
remarkable a' pi 


RR LR, , EG # Þ» © | 


vpon his n in — and was there Created 
door of Jaws by royal favor. 9p 
Dr, Saunderſon was — of a & ag healthy conftity- 
hon ;'but being too 
ſklf to the houſe; "ts became of tongth a valetudinarian of a 
en ſcorbutic ' habit. For ſome years he frequently com- 
pained of a numbneſs in hie Habe, which in the ſpring of the 
1739s ended in a mortification of hie foot ; when his 
tool being in a very ill Kate, no art or medicines were able 
progre He died the 19 ch of Aptil, in the 57th 


pier 
chancel at Boxworth, He was a man rather to he admired 


e men, who 


peat regard to truth, and wat one of thoſe ſince 


1 
\ 


wrerfally — Is erke — — 


on bim the degree of maſter of aw: 


y much in the affair, His firſt performance; 


iy: 
. nar {2 


ff + F 


„and conſtantly confining him- 


and lies buried according to his requeſt in be 


than loved. He had much wit and vivacity in converſation, 
bo that none could be a better companion. He had' allo a | 


thinkit thelf duty to ſpeak it at all times: and therefore his ſen - 
— his 


a8 4 


; reſerve. : which,. as mult eaſily be imagined, wouldrail 


Tuſculan. 
Diſputat. 
V. 39. 


Hieron. de 
viris illuſtri- 
bus, c. 109. 


_ faid to have put out his. eyes, that he 


4 moſt of his ideas at firſt, add = 


| 1 of 


received the notice, of his, approachin death with greatcalm. 


ſpirit, te 
Bare WE are told, appointed; to receive, 


. which ſeems the moſt of any thing to require the help of 
quantity, which, are the chief objects of mathematics, maj 


no other brauch of ſcience, 


* 
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or diſregard, were expreſſed witho 


up many enemies, and, expoſe him to many animoſities, He 


neſs and. ſerenity; and after a ſhort ſilence, reſuming life au 
alked with as much compoſure as uſual. He was not 
ſuppoſed to. entertain any great notion of ee 2 
t 


4 ow blind, man, moving. in the, ſphere. of a math 
phænomenon difficult. to be accounted for; od — 
excited the admiration. of, every. Ale 1 in Which it, has a. 
1 "Tully mentions, it as a thing ſcarce. credible in 
is own maſter in philoſophy Diodotus,: that... ** be exerc- 
© ſed himſelf therein with more. alldwty,, hes, he. den 
« blind: and \ what he. thought. ext, to impoſſible on 
15 2 prithout ſight, that he profeſled-geometry ; - by 
« diagrams ſo expreſsly to his ſcholars, that they cc view 
« every line in its, proper; direQion,” St. ; 
on e remarkable inſtance in Didymus of fone = 
though blind from his infancy, and therefore ignorant of 
lo: very letters, appeared ſo great 2 miracle to the world, 
4 23 not 10, learn logie, but geometry alſo, 0 perfection; 


icht.“ But, if we that the ideas, of extended 


as well be acquired 7 8 2.75 ſenſe of feeling, as that of 


ſight ;. that a fixed and ſteady attention is the principal 
fication for this ſtudy ; 4 that. the blind are by necelh 
more abſtracted than others, f for which, reaſon, Jemoctitys | i 


might think more ig- 


tenſely ;, we ſhall perbaps find reaſon 10 ſuppoſe, that 804 1 
ae tes ce 


Kances, . 88 4 . e 
It was by t the ſenſe of fedling, y 


neſs, and perfection, as it commer * haf 42 | 1 
whether by the eh e 7 re put 
cation. rk 


411 


. 


everg;gloud, that interrupted the obſervation, almoſt as juſtly 
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S A UND ERS ON. ; 
imagined, and as Mr. Boyle was made to believe of a blind 
man 2 Mseſtticht, diſtinguiſh colours by that ſenſe; and i 
ding blade e repeated trials, he uſed to ſay, it was' pretend» 
ig to impoſbbilities. But he could with great nicciy and ex- 
Aloeſi diſeern the leaſt difference of raugh and ſmooth in 5 
ſuſace, or the- leaſt defect of. poliſn. Tnus hei diſtinguſſhad 
in.aſet of Roman medals the genuine from th falſe; though 
they had been counterfeited with ſuch exactueſa, as to deceive. 
1 connoiſſeur, who had judged by the eye. His ſenſe of ſogl⸗ 
ng was very accurate alſo in diſtinguiſning the leaſt variation 
in the atmoſphere: and he has been ſeen in a garden, When 
obſeryations have been making on the ſun, to take natiee f 


u they xh could ſee it He could tell hen any thing wn 
held near his face, or when he paſſed by a tres at no great; diſh 
tance; provided there was a calm air, and little or nd wind 
theſe he did by the different pulſe of the air upon his face. 
An exact and refined) ear is what ſuch are/commonly bleſſad i 
vith, who ate deptived of their eyes: our profeſſor was per- 
haps inferior to none in the excellenet of his. He could 
ten lily diſtinguiſh to the fiſth part of a note i and by hig pere. 
formance on the flute, which he had learned ee 
ment in his younger years, diſcovered ſuch a genius for mu- 
lic, as if he had cultivated the art, would have probably ap- 
peared as wonderſul as his ſkill in the mathematics. By hie 
quckndſy,jn; this ſeaſe he nat only diſtinguiſhed. perſons, with 
whom he had ever once converled, ſp long, as tofik in his me- 
nom the ſound of their voice, but in ſome meaſure places 
lo. He could judge of the ſize of a room, into which the 
vn intzaduced,! of the diſtance he was from the wall ; and 
if eyer he had walked over a pavement in courts, piaz tas, A. 
which: 1efleted 'a ſound, and was afterwards conducted 
thither again, he could exadly tell rn 1 1 | 


bewas placed, merely by the. note it founded. 


There was ſearce any patt of the mathematics, en whick 

be had not wrote ſomething for the! uſe of bis pupils: but be 
dſovered no intention of-publiſhing any of bis works, till 
ne gear 1933. Then bis friends, alarme# by a violont fe- 
10 —* had threstened his life, and unwilling that his la- 


bouts ſhould. de loſt to the world, -impottuned: him to ſpare 
1 X. 4 of ſome | 


* 


Fg 


15 the miſtake to be his on. The more he read lis wo 


oeh 
tome time ſrom his lectures, and tb etuploy it in zug 
tome of his works ; which he might leave behind bim, w; 
 vaſoable legsey both to- his family and the public. Heyl. 
ed ſo far to theſe intreaties, as to compole in a ben e. 
bis Elements of Algebra; which he leſt p 
tratiſcribed fair for the preſs. It was publiſhed by bee 
tion at Cambridge 1740, in two volumes 4to; with Ty 
 mezzotinto peniteFets ation; wi goats 
" elmadter, Pre ee. non tmny 
At would de wrong be mn of bunte 
without mentioning” the profound veneration he had ſor 0 
Iſaac Newton. If he ever diſfered in ſentiment from 
thing in Sir Iſaac's mathematical and philoſophical u 
upon more mature conſidetation, he a0, he always un 


and obſerved upon nature, the more reaſon he ſound to ub 
mite the juſtneſi and care, as well as happineſs of 'expreſiin, 
ö that e ms philoſopher. He has left ſome vahuble 
eomments on Principia, which not only explain the mor 
difficult parts; but often improve upon the doArines; aud, 
though far ſhort in their preſent flate-of what he would hin- 
ſelf have publiſhed: on the ſubject, yet hop . 6 
| ATT n den au pv % [ 
£4 3#- viil 1 N WH 77 v4 
7 SAVONA ROLA Cabin a famous Italian won 
was/ deſcended from à family at Padua, and born at Fenn 
in 1452. He became a Dominican: Fur at Bologna, with 
out the knowledge of his parents, in 1474 and ſoon ger 
famous for great piety and learning. His ſuperiors employed 
him in teaching phyſics and metaphyſics 5/ but, having 
charged that ment ſome years, he grew weary-d 
thoſe vain ſubtilties, and applied himſelf entirely: to the 
reading pious books, and eſpecially the holy” ſcriptures He 
was employed in preaching. and confefions, which! he dd 
with. great affduity. He was ſent; for to Florence in'149%, 
to prepare Laurence de Medicis for death. He diſtinguil- 
ed himſelf here in an extraordinaty manner by the gut 
ef his life, and by che fervency' of his preaching: by wi 
he gained fo prodigious a reputation and aſcendency in th 
1 that he 3 e . 


* 


ENS 
1 


been fts covet retry Mine Hye! fot 
— from tilenes rontluded hm to be an im fivſtes and 
wicked Tartüffv? dar eins is no proof, mund madnian'be- 
0 68% natola beef really und fincarely believed Himſelf 
0 hahe been inſpired from above. It is certain, that he did 
ot abound in the torn of this world, if "this widom con. 
{0s in a fegard fer our o well being; for he did, whit tis 
uu eduld do and be ſufel In thort, * «preached = 
wal and eloquenes, ehen in Italy] againſt” the cotru 
of the court"of Nome, and particularly agaihſt the fligft 
— bes bf pope Alexander VI : "Who; not being in 
him; ebndemined Mm te beanged and burner 
Hig! wich punifhehtnt be ſuffered Witty die greateſt cons 
fanty: and deverivins 05 00 Arn eng 47550! 
"Hy wrote a prbulgious number of bolt, 00 promote Hibs 
muy auch piety. He is proper example te, prove the gre 
power of religious appearance over the multitude: ſor the - 
ict would haye been juſt the ſume upon the people of -Flo- 
rencs/'If Sa vonaruln had beef a Tartuffe of Impbſtor 7 which 
however; notwithflanding tie diſputets About it, there I e . 
lufficient-reaſon' 10 fuppois. Joha OT rt Mi- 5 
eee, unmten his lil. ec t ee, e eee 
e u b, en , i HE Fee ohne + * 367 120 8 

8A U v E U N Jost Pio): ace eee mathe- 
leian, wis born ät La Flethe the 24th of March: 1645 He 1 
vn abſolutely dumb, till be was ſeven years of age; und tom. IV. 
then'the orgaris'of eech did' not diſengage themſelves! fo 
ſetually; but that he was ever after 'obliged to peak very =, 
lowly and delberately. From his Infancy be diele a 4 
un for mechanics; ahd'was ulways iH venting and conſtrutb. 
ing ſdme little thing or other in thar Fay. He Was felt 46 
the college of the Jeſuits to learn polite literature, bu minde 
ey hig progreſs/ in poetry and eloquenobr Virgil and Oi 
«rs had no churtnb lor him; but he ad with greedinefs 
bodlis''6f arithmedie;" He wollt 'ts Parid in 167% an e. 
i intended for t church, applied ta po ſophy and o- 
dat ſueceelhed n better,. In thort; mkthemmatics was 
y Rudy? le had any pation or iretidhi: for, ' and ibis . 
caltivated with ſucceſs"! fur, during bis couple 
„ fix ddt books of — y, 
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one month, without a maſter.) As. he hy 


the eotopaſs 


fa 

_ na; impediment in his voice, he was prevsiled on by Bete, Bi e,) 
at that time biſhop-of Condom, to apply himſelf to phyſie: 
dat this was utterly; againſt the inclination of an uncle, frog 


that Sauveur had thechonor to enplais them to the bing nd 


ſoyal college: and in 1696, admitted a member of the ac 
Conde, He conceived a deſign of writing a treatiſe upon 


4 „ 
. ef 5375 1A 


oY & , 


| paler of bimbelf, This was adding very wiſely; aud likes 


game at that time, the matquiſ of Dangeau aſked- him far 


With Mariotte to malte ſome experiments upon the water 


8 — ny — 6 


whom he dre all his reſources, who was ſtrongly! ſet pon 
his being 4 divine: At length, purſuing his favorite Wenee, 
he reſolved io teach it / for his ſupport ; and ſo ſoon dend 
the mathematician; a Ia mode, that at twenty years of age be 
had prince Rycens, for his ſcholar. He had not yet read the 
geometry of 1 ho but a ſoreignen of the. firk quality 
geſiring to be taugbt It, he made himſelfimaſter, of it in i 
inconceivably ſmall ſpace of time. | Baſſet being a faſhjonabl 


ſueh ſatisfadtion 


ſome calculations relating to it, which gave 


4ueen-: This, was in 1678: in 268x, he went to Chundlh 


there: In 1686, he wos made mathematical profeſſor-of the 


Kemy of kiences. He was knotyn and eſteemed by the prince 


fortification ; and, in order to join practice with theory, went 
to the ſiege of Mons in 1691, where he continued all the 
while in the trenahes z he: made the! tout alſo of Flinder 
7 * this: view. At the latter part of his life, he had 8 pen 
fion.; He died in July, 1716. He\was twice married The 
Laune he: took a very ſingular precaution; for he would 
ot lee the woman, till he bad been with a notary to hav 
he conditions, he intended to inſiſt on, reduced into a written 
eum fer fear-the; fight of. ber ſhould: not leave him enough 


Aue mathematician; ho always proceeds by rule and line, 
alli males bis caleulations, when his head is cool. He het 
&hildren by both bis wives; and by the latter a ſong! who, 
like himſelf; aum for the ſeyen firſt-years of bis. lie 

His writing, which:conſiſt of pieces rather than ſet works, 
are ed in the themoires of the arademy of ſele bees: 
ane chtinelpal of 'them'5s, Principes:d' Su K « de Ma- 
ſique, cu Syſterne, general des intervalles des ſors, & ſon - 
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car, yet this was his favorite'ſcience ;"whith undoubtediy was = 
| owitig to its affording 'him matter for file and Nac hg rope 
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own ES e OH Ing d ac nc „iel 
ee 5 6a 44 + „ il 472 734 1 747 22 5 it yan fx F up 
SXE (Mavizct Count de) warben gerern Gd de 
french armies, and duke-elect of Courland 4 Semigatlia, 


was born at Dreſden” the wth o ' Ottobef 1 * was 7! Life of Sate 
nitural fon of Frederic — 1, 'Ag&tor t 2 oy, 5. king IT 
G poland, and grand duke of ERH by Ayrora coynteſy b2 = or, 
Kobighare, youngeſt” ſiſter” f pniſid cane Kopigſare, « re 
yas Jeſelnded* '6f an ituſtrious family” in Sweden; 480. „ 
who fell*s' ſacrifice for an altedged i r "with the priticeſs' « Warn 
of Zell Count Sake" diſcoyered'; an ea 5 8 for warlſke Edin. 1759, 
etejeiſes; neglecting every fludy but e ar. He cl: 
tated no foreign 1arguage' but French, ot he had fore-, 
ten tat France would outs "become uss country, in, 
Which ne would riſe to th þi eſt military i e He, 
iecompithied the Egg His father in all POE campaigns, 
ud began to ſerve ii the allied army in che Netherlands 4 10 1 
168, When he d no more Man twelve © years old, and gave! 1 
pregnant” proofs. of an 4720 08 enids. He alder ds | i 
41 in be war ig pajhiſt the Gude th 1 and was as 
mide colohel of 2 Lao ring f"horſe,” entered into the! 
ſiperial ſervice in 1717, '4 and made ſeye} ra} campaigns i in Hut 
gy againſt the Turks ; in which he betiayed with the great." 
Mt bravery, and thereby 2 the Yegard of prince Ea. 
tene of Savoy, the 15 1 ljuftfious' caßtz up 'of | his His," Ta, 
1520, KEVIRST the cot of France, Gas 4 be obtained x a 
revet'of ate. — the duke fe Orleans, then re "re 
re that kingd Two years. "after, 8 purchaſed "ts 
ley of the re enk of Spar, and TAL 1 of RINE” 
5 en, or the nat 0 of on i that of, mort 
— count” was Felldivh, i "Franc 35 N 25 
Coufland, foreſceing that We fe 2 day be wi with" 
cuts" hes; duke ein, the aft made e 15 7 of, 
Ketler,' being 2 and key ho fe” Ks ut ie, 
welt” prevailed off,” by foreign influenc e, to chuſe the count, 
o be their virtues The minute of” ein '# "was ligned 
| T 3 5 | 8 
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abe flates ef Mierzw, the, cap cer cot 
of July 1726. Bug, chi election having been vigorouſ 
poſed by che court of. Ruſlia,., and. allo. by, the xcpubl; 
Poland, upon both of which the duchy was it 3/be 
could never make good his pretenſions; ſo that, — the 
A duke Ferdinand in 1736, cou 


of Daniſh, extraction, in the ſeryi ice of fa, as. Preferred 


im, W. «be e eee vpop 
death of the late king of Poland, our count's father, he a, 
"the. duke of ivr commander in 41 af -the 


 - French army ſent ipig that country, and. behaved with u 
© ' paralleſted bravery. When, eroubles, broke, out in deln. 
- " quarter, upon the death, of the Jate, emperor Charles, VI. he 
"was ;employed, in the. French army ſept into the empire, ty 
upport the wary 34 A the elec or. 0 Bavaria ; and had no 
ee l ſtorming Pray : by means of which 
5 0 the, confid 4 29.5 em of that unfortunate 
þ 155 invaſio 1 9 beg Ireat 44 Was projected 
bY he Get in thi eginying 1744, in favour 
of Charles · E Ward, he Weck s eldeſt ſon, be Hey ap- 
pointed to 1 the French troops, to. be employed on 
that o. occaſion. Both the young pretender and the count had 
come. to unkitk 3 in . to proceed; upon the intended ex- 
P edition ; (but the fru rated, by a. furious form, 
| and the vigilance of the, wee 4 . Wc. ſoon 
| after that event, * ar, againſ} 44 Britain, be was 
Nac commander in. chief of the; French army in the 
etherlands, an 4 10 the 3 55 of 4 marſhal of * 

France. In this 10 ſtation he h had r %οꝑ to diſplay his 

ber abilities. 125 — 5 crowned. all, his, enterpriſes,;, 

every town he inveſted, was e 1 jo! his vidtorious 

arms. During the . the, war, be beat, the allies in 
| ſeveral battles, and made himſelf m; er of the whole Auſtrian, | 

| Netherlands, with a good part of Dutch Brabant. Suck 
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. conltituted e n 


hay of diſtiogu 


N rr nd — n king's: — 
youtties, retired ta Chambord in Franke; Where be ſpent his 
ime in various employments and am@ements-c; Bet hein 


| ſeized with a fever on the 21ſt of November 1750, he died £2 - 0 


on the goth of that month. His: eorpſe wa interred/ on the 
zh of February following, with, great funeral nomp, in che 
church of St. Thomas at Straſburg. All France 1 
bis death. The king: was at the charge of hin funeraly a 92 
expralled the greateſt concern ſor the loſs. of man, who. 
had raiſed: the glory of hig:arms- to the higheſt piteh. Byhsẽ 
vill, which: is dated: at Paris, Mareh Ty A548, be directed 
that ( his body ſhould be buried in lime, if that could b 
« neh that, in a ſhort time / nothing mote of him. might 
« remajn in the world, but his memory among his friends 
This direction, however, was not complied: with: for chin 
corple was imbalmed, and put into a leaden/ coffin, which 
vas inaloſed in another of copper, and: this. covered with one 
of wood, bound about: with iron. His heart was put into u 
ſiyet · gilt box and his: intrails into another eaſin. He was 
ned a Proteſtant. of -the-Latherari perſuaſiong utider theieps 
of the counteſe his mother: and no worldly conſideration 
could ever induce him:to chauge his religion. He had; un- 
happily, like his royal father, early engagpd in 2 ſeries of 
amorous- adventures 3 ah ſeveral naturub children were tus 
ſraits:of his vagrant amound. Though he bad beet prevailed ® 
on by his mother, to marry Victoria counteſs of Lobin, 2 
iſtioguiſhed birth land beauty, bycwhom he had 
child or two, who died in their .infancy'; yet a coldneſs ha- 
ing ariſen between them, the marriage was diſſolved, on ach. 
count of adultery committed: by the count,” with a defign to 
procure-a divoree 3. and: he never aſtarwarda marriad ee 
marſhal- was a man 0f-:2 middling ſtature, but of 'a rqbuſtt 
ee ſtrength. To an aſpect nobſ eg 
ſweet and: martial; be . — of a-moſt "+ "2: 
of:others; he mh ew pres even more than hin 
fortune would permit. On his death · bed he was very pen. 
tent ſor his n EINE of bd — 
ene . „ + 19 86g ewe a 3 
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Fence, he fell under the notice of Coſmo de Medicis, who, 


him and his deſcendants; and the yean after he obtained Lei- 


to Innocent VIII, to congratulate him on his being raiſed to 
the pontiſicate: when Scala, being one of the ſix deputed/to 


was made by him a-knight of the golden ſpur, and ſenator f 
Rame. In 1486, he was made holy- ſtandard- bearer to'the 


; So tongues. 4 ey vo 


mous works are four books, de Hiſtoria Klorentina; and'/Via 
< Vitaliani Borromeo; both printed at Rome in 167% 410. 


; $0: x L. AZ 
my @ Reveiidh'or' Memeirotoncerning the Arr ors, 
together with other ſmall pieces; were tranſlated imo Engi, 
and publiſned at London in 1757. 4¹ö.. 5 1 
auen hene e eee wee ni 
E +73 3 7 Tz I en „ % ie 46: $0444 114% 
B BCALA: tert an Italian, eines oy 
ſtateſman and man of letters,' when letters were juſt - reviving 
in Europe, was" born about the year 1424; ſome ſay 1496, 
He was only the ſon of a miller; but going early to Flo. 


obſerving uncommon parts in him and a'turn for letters, took 
bim under his ptotection, and. gave Him an education, lie 
Rudied: the lag and taking a doctor's degree in that faculij, 
the bar. Aſter the death of Coſmo in 146% Pe 
ter de Medicis me wel the ſame regard for him: and Sils, 
through his menns, was truſted by the republic in the moſt 
important negotiations, and in the management of the niceſ 
affairs. "= 1471, the freedom. of the city was conferred: on 


tres de nobleſſe: he was then ſecretary or chancellor:of the 
republic. In 1484, the Florentines ſent a'ſolemn embaſſy 


30. delivered a ſpeech: ſo very pleaſing to the pope, that he 


republic. He died at Florence in 1497, and leſt among o- 
ther children a daughter, named Alexandria, who after wafis 
became famous for her bare and un mann, 


- While he lived, was publiſhed-the eee ee 
ji pope Iunocent, another ſpeech Which he 'made'as-chancel- 
Jor of Florence, pro Impetatorlis militaribus ſignis dandis 


Canſtantio Sfortize! Imperutori im 481, and Apologia con 
Vituperatores civitatis Florentiz 1496 in folio. His poſthu- 


This hiſtory of the Florentine republic. was written in twenty 
docks, and depoſited in the Medicean library; but as only fout 
of theſe books and part of a fifth, were digeſted and finiſhed, no 
more were thought fit to ſes the light, Some few of his let. 
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i hive been publiſhed j amd three are dige iim che obifb : 
jon of Politian, Githarom Scal2y546 appeatig:fions the ce 
e, had the misfortune to beat vatiance..;;Politiam 
reared him politely'qufirſt,:bur afterwurds; Joftrhid tempebs fs 
ile. He probably; deſpiſed him the more fovibeitig his ſus! 
wre in every” W 1 


eee in his Mile . WY i gene VAN ki bud 

His daughter Alexandria became ther wiferof:Marulberg See MA- 
mils veaſon for marrying her) according u Eau Jovidgn RULLUS. 
vas} that he was deſituus to porſect himſel gui tis k nomade In Elogiis. 
of the Latin tongue: but if believe her dnuſbatid, he Wan 
a woman of great beauty anch tvVirtue, Ja3weht) ag wit) and; 
leamitig ; for ſuch he e ee e ee Gib 
jnpgoGc0r 1974. 16 wall 0 bige Hatt ronibrog ne 
al itt 0913-1210 went enam dg ee h: orb 
8 UAL IGER:#]ouvs/Cxmn) wasdeſcehded from 
the/ princes of Verona if e may. beligre» what his ſon / Ja» 
{ph aſſerts, in his epitie»to Janus. Doufa cdeivÞtoſtate: gets; 
ealigerane ; but: thin -· ix generally not belich/edo uit ſuppoſath; 
to have ban a puff oi cho Qens Scaligeranaa meaning Julius 
and Joſeph, who were as remarkable forigjuatynitys r 
vere ſot very great parts avid ſtill greater)leadnings - Be this 
1 it willi Julius was che ſon bf. Benedict Seuigen, WhO com- , 
manded ſor ſeventeen years che troops of Matthias Corvinus 
king of Hungary j and was burmat/Ripay! a caſtle) in the ter- 
fitory - of Verona, thoca gd pril 48. Hellearned the Niceton, S 
ſrſl elements of the Latin tongue in his own country, having Wattres, | 
for his preveptoriſohn Jocundus of Verona; and, at twelve! tom. X! 
years of age ;"was' preſented to the empetor Maximilian, wh | 
made im une of his'pages;'+/ He ſerved thatiemperor ſeven» 
teen years hand gave; proofs of this valor and>dexterityiin {e« 
ren-&cpedinions;' in which he attended his: maſter. He was 


ache battle of Ravennacin gre, in whith'be loſt his / fa - 


mer uni brother M itus the hon ed their bodies to Fer- 
rara, "wire awe wang? -who ſome tine aſter died 4 
vich grief. A ence bat 15194 att ud uni n eee 1 1 
— Annan dun db iroumſtun dos gd found him« 
lil very ſoon in-great-necefiſty'; upon which he rrſulved to 
enter into the Franciſcan order. For this purpoſe he went 


U al of pbyſic. - ble had indeed 


 whate 
. — — anions ns — * 
mim with regard to becoming a monk; he took arms again, 
andi ſerved {onde ti nie in Piedmont. A phyſician, dom he 
koew at Tuiin perſuaded him to :ſtud phyſic 3 and accond- 
_ lngly-he proſecutbd it at his leifere-hours, while he Was inthe 
army n he licewiſe-kearned the Steck language, of which he 
had been intirely ignorant till then. At laſt che pains of dhe 
- gomiidecefiined;: hims/2t forty: ꝙ e of age, to abanden : 
life, amd 46 devote himſeli intirely to the profeſion 
ited uncommon ſkill 
init 54. that the biſhop: of Agen; being indiſpoſed, and a. 
prehending ſomo need. of a phyſician in his journey to his dic- 


defy beſought:Soaliger to attend him. Scaliger i conſented, 
upon condition that he ſhould not ſtay at Agen above- eight 
days: however this mighty man, now forty-two, fell in lore 
with 4 girl-of thirteer( x and, becauſe her patenti would not 
oorlſent to hin having her, on account.of- het youth, fel 
agen in order do carry her. He tnarried hor, three year 


Aten, in 1g lived with her twenty- nine years 3 and had 


ſiſteen children aby her, ſeven oi whom ſurvived: him. She 


e lady of good family. 1“ an ih e ee e 
It was after his iſottlement at Agen that he began to apph 

himſelf ſeriouſly to bia ſtudie. Me learned the French tongue 
C= firſt coming} which he ſpoke- porſectly / welb in ihiee 
month; andi then made himſelf — the Gaſcon, 8 
1 Spaniſh, German, Hungaziany and Sclavonian. The 
chief object of his purſuits: was: lenruing i the prafiice of — 


e was What he ſupported himielf, by. It is peobobie, tha 


. - his works, till he was forty- ſeven years of 


be had taken-adoftor's degree in this ſaculty at Padua ;/for 
mme letters of -naturalization;! which: were granted) him by 
Francis I, in g, give him this title ; though they ſay no- 
= as ſome have obſerved, of his deſoent from the princes 
of Verona; which it is probable they would have done, bai 
— clear. Her did not begin to publiſn any oi 
| age; but he ſoon 
' Tepaired the time he had loſt, and ſhortly gained a great.name 
inn the republic. of letters. Study and the compoſition! of 
8 employed hiny till 2 was oecaſioned'by 
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of 2 noble and — 5 — air; and — dong ad 


divine; the Natures and manners of men from their looks z 
of 2 progigious, memory, ; ſingularly averſs to. lying, add of 


his ſon attributes to. him, were: greatly tarniſhed by ſome. that 
vere. not ſo good, and yet notorious to all the world: we 


dean, an inſupportable, pride and vanity, with a criticizi 
and petulant humour, which, made him thro out the mois 


outrageous and injurious language againſt all, who did not 
think as, he thought, nor adored his productions as he ador adored 


waſon, cextgin of the learned in Italy, who, would allow 
the — mY be pure latinity, but what, were to bo 
found, in Cicero; and had even gone ſo far.ag to criticiſe thg 
he of, the, Roman oratgr,. for whom nevertheleſs he had 
the profoyndeſt, veneratiom This (provoked Scaliger, whoſg 
zeal for. Cicero put him upon publiſhing, two orations in his 
defence ; in which he. loaded Eraſmus with, all the contu- 
mely and reproachful language, that ill «mannered ſpleen. and, 
pabon, could ſuggeſt. He made; ſome. atonement, by ropent- 
ing of what he had done; for upon the death of Eraſmus, 
which happened while the ſecond oration was printing, that 
% in 15 30, Scaliger wrote a poem, wherein, he expreſſecd 
peat grief at his dying before they were, geconciled, and 
hhewed a wil et to n ledge 9 - great. virtues. "” 
went. Js n Tis : "x N 16 Tv 'S {#3 
tl enn time 4.4 with, all his faults, was oi 
tinly, A, moſt, uncomman; man; and. if. in his literary pro 
great numbers of errors have expoſed; him to eri⸗ 
tcilm and correction, it muſt be remembered, that he did not 
vply himſe ll ig good earneſt to letters, till he was, more than 
% ene, eee works ares Exarcludoncs! 
contra 


V 


on to od Age; Fee inſomuch that he old 


ſich charity, that his 4 was a kind of hoſpital to the in- 
denn and, diſtreſſed. heſe: good qualities, however, - whi en 


dem. His treatment of Eraſmus was inexcufable. This 
great, man, in a piece intitled, Ciceronianuty; fue. de optims | 
dung: gener hy had ridiculed; with irreſiſtible force of wit. and. 
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4 305 firies'uport ſyera ancient authört, T heophraſtus, Abiftore, 
0 Hippotrates, or rather vpon ſome works of tele zue; 

| . 2 Seri , ore ure” adam, bun non 9 3g 
„gend ER (Jose Josrus) bn ef Jill's 
far” Sealiger, Was born at Agen the 4th" of Auguft 1840 


7 7 


Ach ut eleven year of age, Was ſent with two of Wl bro: 


* 


Kiceron 
inn Fry 7» . $40 e ii eee e e e ee, „ e 
Orationes hers to the college of Bourdesüg. He learned the elend 


zm obitum 


oy 


of ee Latin tongue, "and'contihiled there for three yea}; 
when the plague, coming to the place; obliged him to tetur 
Home to "Wis father, who" himſelf took” cafe of his Nadie! 
He required of fim every diy 4 fort" declamatiom upom ſome 
hiſtorical füpſeck, afid made him" tranſcribe” fome poem, 
which he bimfeff had compoſcd. This laſt employ is/ſop- 
poſed to have Thifpired him with # tafte- and ihclinatio for 
poetry ;* which he cultivated" o heartily, that he wrote 2 
tragedy upoôn the cry of Oedipus, before" he Was Teventeen 
Fears of ige. This father tying in 1558, be went to Pats 


Steck Finguige5 and for this pùrpöle attended che lecture 
"8f" Turnebus for two months. But finding, that in the 
wual' Corr He" The be à Jong While in gaining Hispoin, 
BU Mat himferf up in bis cloſet, reflVitig'to make" uſe of vo 
"maſter but hihfar ; and hating haſtily run over the Greek 
confrgations, began to read Homer with a tranſation, and 
Ine fMobd him perfectly in u Me tine. From this reading 
de formed 15 Himel a gramffer p then proceeding to be 
s _ other Greek pbets, and next "th the“ Hiſtorians And braton, 
Ne paired in the ſpace of two years à perfect knowledge of the 
Janguice! He afterwards turned his thoughts te the He. 
brew tongue, which he learned by himfelf with great facility: 
he had a particular talent for ſæntnfng languages, arid is fad 
to have been well ſkilled in no leſs than thirteen, He made 
the fame progteſs in the ſcienecs, und in every branch of 
Mteratufe, 16 fRat he at length obtained the reputatſon of be. 
ing the moſt learned man of His Age and perhaps he was the 
moſt learned mali, "that any age has produced. His life'was 
a'life of ſevere application to letters, ſo that there is very 
Inile for a'biographer to fay of. it. In 1593, he was invited 

| to 
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nixerſity; of Leyden, to be bonoraty 8 
2 1% upon which eee vo! mays be- 
keve what we read in the Menagiana, Henry LV France 
veated him with great coldneſs and neglect. Beller bac 

determined to accept the offer, ; and waiting upon upon the king 


| to-acquaint” him with his. journęy, and the, occaſion. of ic, 


Well, Mr. Scaliger, ſaid his majeſty, the. Dutch artfg 
« have you with them, and 10 allow: you a good, ſlipend: 
« 2m glad of it: and then ſuddenly turning the. diſcourſe, 


1 


200 7 700 


aked him, “ Is it true, that you travelled. from. Paris to 


Dijon, without · going i to ſtool/ The, \Randers-by were 
ſyrpriſed ; for, they expected tm. have,ſeen. the greateſt, 4 
hr. in the world, and conſeguently great ornament of hiß 


countrys treated with \mare, (ceremony, and. geſpegct, Bur 


Henry. IV had no notion at all, of. learning or learned men; 
and- if he had bad, might poſſihly not have b convinced, 


hat great learning can atone for greater eee ad 


yanity;3180d.fo might behaye in that manner, purpoſely to 
humble and mortify Scaliger; who poſſeſſed, them all abun- 
Aby. He went to Leyden, where be ſpent the Nine 


of bis liſe g and died there of , dropiy, the a 1ſt of January 


3609, without having been ever married. He Was A man. 
of perſect ſobriety of manners, and whoſe, whole time was 
hent in udy. He had a3 great parts as his father, and ink- 
pitely greater learning, har ing been trained toit from. his in- 
fancy, which. his father had not: but then he had, the ſame 
un. glorious and malevolent ſpirit, which diſpoſed bim ta 
man. and upon every occafign.. to, abuſe, a, "mankind. 


Lalla mores 5 nec ſinit eſſe benen. 1 co 1 


3 en 10 Mot 17 £ a tt i 42 7 
Let were. pokes om by the e ffects it had os on. "thee! two be. 
roes in letters, for ſuch, they, certainly were, fs thou uld.c 
dude it more likely to make us 1e Janet, 01 of e wy 
ped, than we fold have, beep in, our oatural Pen to 

oper ,9hlerve,, that Scaliger dhe Torr e do ia 45 
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h Quid bas ſaid, that the culture of polite litera- | 
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be works of Joſeph Scaliger are very numerous and u. 
nous: bur his Opus de Emendatiofſe Temporum, pnptet 
at Paris 1583 in folio, is his greateſt performance. Ir oh: 
tains à vaſt extent of learning; and three things are Obſeryel 

1 it,” peculiar 10 Scaliger. The firſt is, that having yiew 


ol 


_ fill in the oriental; 2s well as in the Greek and Lath 


tongues, und a prodigious knowledge in all kinds.of-writer, 
be collected every thing, which might ſerve to eftabliſh/ ſur 
principles of chronology, and ts fix the time ef divers re- 


mar kable events. The ſecond; that be was the firſt Who un- 


dertook' to form a compleat ſyſtem of chronology; ot to la 
down certain principles, on which hiſtory might be digeſted 
into exact order. The third, that he invented the Julian 
period ; which is ſo exceedingly neceſſury to ehronoioget 
that without it all their Jabours would-Ve; if 'not'iuſeleſly ut 
leaſt very knotty and difficult; Scaliger, whe” had #hways the 
higheſt opinion of his own productions, imagined, that he hal 
In this work carried chronology to intire perſtcton/ and tha 


his determinatibns would be/irteverſible : but the ſefenoes do 


not attain perfection at once; and che ert; which Pets 


Vun and others have diſcovered in this work, ew in dl 
 Inflance chat they do not. Nevertheleſs, he hab been filed 


the father of chronology; and perhaps hi Theſaurus Ten- 
porum, complectens Euſebii Pamphili Chronicon, eum li- 
gogicis Chronologie Cinonibus, in which he has 'correfted 


and reformed many things in his Opus de Emehdatione Tem- 
porum, muy give him a ſufficient olaim to the Ale, The 


beſt edition of de Emendatione Temporum is c of Gee. 


48. p. 105. 
Lond, 1690. 
Nouvelles de 

la Repub- 


des, 
Jen 1684. 


Amſterdam 1658, in two volumes folio, | 
He wrote notes and anima | upon moſt all the 
Greek and Latin authors; thoſe upon Varro de Lingua La- 
tina were written by him-at twenty years of age,” Geld 
Vous "obſerves, that bis conjeftutes are! to bold); in 
"mentions; hot Peter Victoriub faid; that Scaliger wus bor 
to corrupt the anelents, rather” tcham to cor mem, 1 


va 1609, in folio; of the Theſaurus Temporum that of 


te er et '& know not, fiys Mr, Bayle, whether" we may norfayy m 


Scaliger 
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e he — mote fine ſentimemt — 


« genius, than they really had; and bis profound leurning 


| « was the occaſion of his ſeeing # thouſati# corinexions bes 


« tween the ſentiments of a vriter and Tomerare-point of un- 
« tiquity 3 and upon that foundation; imagiwing his authot 
u intended to allude to it, corrected the paſſige: unleſp ave 


achoole to believe; that his deſire to explain" an obſeuts 


« point of learning, unn wi to other cities, induced him 
« to ſuppoſe, that it was'to be found in ſuch or ſuch a paſ- 
«ſage, However that bo, bis commentarĩes are fulb of bold. 
« ingenious, and very learned conjectures ; but it is- not u 
l probable; that the aneients ever thought of what he 
« makes them ſay. R perſon who hat ius departe a 
s none ;/ and''we 
« ought not to ſuppoſe, that the verſes of Horace afid'Oatul- 
« Jus contain all the erudition, which the commentators have 


— foe difſertitions upon ſubſeAs of antiquity ; 
ve ſpecimens of his fxill in all branches of literature. 
1 — Latin tranſlatio of two centuries of Arabian pro- 
terbs, which were publiſhed ar Leyden 162. with the note. 

Brpenius: he did this t the requeſt of Tſaac Cafaubbn, 


who tells us, that he employed leſs time in tranſlating ity than Epit, 294. 


others who underſtood Arabic would have done in 
He was alſo obliged to write ſome” controverfiat pieces: his 
verfy with Scioppius; who had convicted him of vani- 
y and lying in his de vetuſtato & ſplendore gentis Scaligera- 
ne, is a heap of ſoul langunge upon a very futile ſubject. 1 
Poemata were publiſhed at Leyden 161 5; in dyo; his "Epi 
the, -which are full of good learning, and not the leaſt elig 
—— works, by Daniel Heinſius » at tbe fame place 1627; 

„ "ng © eat ö ef . 

There ate two Sealigerana : one petite at the Hague in 
1666 3 the other at Groningen 1669, and for ſome curious 
reaſory or ot "called Scaligerana Prima. They do the fame | 


honor to Scaliger, uche Re e generally de ET 
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CARR AU) an. eminent comie, ot rather 
burleſque. French witer, nz the: fon, of Baul, Scanon, 


counlellor ing parliament, and. born est Paris in 16 10%, He 
was deformech and of very irregular manners : et his fa- 
cher deſigned him rſor the, eccleſiaſtical, Nate. He went ww 
lialy,. when, he was four and, twenty; but returned juſt 20 
beentious as he went, and fo continued till by! a. texiþl 
ſtroke he was deprived of all power to indulge! vitious apye- 
tites. He was, at Mans, here he was a canon; but tet 
1 ing ſrom thence, at a carnival;ſeaſop,,jinto a damp, and feum 
| fſcbazions 2 torpor ſuddenly fell upon him, and he loſt th the 
[ uſe oi all his Jambs,.,The phyſicians attempted in vain-tore- 
ſore, them: no applications were of the leaſt avail: and thu 
poor Scanon, at, twenty-ſeven years of age, had no moye- 
ments left him, but thoſe of his hands and tongue. Melgn- 
choly ang terrible as his condition. was, his comical and bur- 
leſque humor never forſook him: he was. continually talking 
and writing in this ſtrain; and his houſe became the tende. 
vous of all the men of wit. Afterwards, a freſh mis fortune 
overtook him : his father, who had hitherto ſupplied his, "= 
incurred the. diſpleaſure of cardinal Richelieu, and was, ba 
niſhed. Scazrany . deprived: of his reſources, preſented: an 
i humble requeſt to Richelieu, which was ſo humorouſly.drawn, 
hat the miniſter could not forbeat laughing · What the & 
ect would have been, cannot be ſaid, ſince bach. Richeliey 
and his father died ſoon after: however, it is reckoned among 
his beſt pieces. This extraordinary perſon at length con- 
ceived thoughts of marriage; and, in 1651, was actually 
married to Mademoiſelle d'Aubigne, . afterwards the moſt ce- 
TT Madam de Maintenon, who lodged near him, aut 
as about ſixteen. years of age. How different mult, the con- 
dition of that lady have been then. from what it was after: 
wards ; when, as Voltaire relates, „ it was conſidered as 
_ & great acquiſition for her, to gain for a huſband, a man, 
> A es who was disfigured by nature, impotent, and yery {little 
Louis XIV, ©. enriched by fortune? This lady, however, whole, paſioo 
for Scarron, if ſhe had any, muſt have been quite int 
had wit and beauty, and ſerved to increaſe, the good: camps: 


"Yo which frequented his houſe ; ſhe alſo reſtrained _— 
is 


, — 
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2 he him. Wichig a lem minutes of his death, when bis 


| Sar bad (an--infinit 3 e ee ba 


ne in his writings many things fine, ingenious and delicate ;j 
but they are ſo mixed with what is flat, triſling, low, an 
obſcene, that a reader upon the whole will be rather 
gulled than amuſed. His Virgil Traveſtie is only exculhble 
in a buffoon: yet there are pleaſantries in it, which would 
have diſconcerted the gravity of even Virgil himſelf. His 


„ 


de Scarron: they are indeed nothing but mere hurleſque. 
His other works, which conſiſt of ſongs, epiſtles, ſtanzas, 


© 


author. His comical Romance is almoſt the only work, 
685 and 2735, Wen yore amo. . 


born at Nuys, in the electorate of Cologne, anno 1646 


r WE GON 


Caſel, He was bred to Divinity at Duiſbourg ; and, hav- 
ing made the oriental ' tongues his particular ſtudy, became 
profeſſor of them in that univerſity. in 1677. In 1679, he 


and there. continued till 1729, when he died of an apoplexy 


the Oriental way; as, I. Opus Aramæum complegens 


Grammaticam Chaldaicam & Syriacam, 1686, in 8yo. © 2. 


Novum Teſtamentum Syriacum, cum verſione Latina, 1708, 
in.gto, The Latin verſion is of Tremellius, retouched. 
Leuſden labored jointly with him in this work till his death, 
which happened, hen they were got to Luke xv. 20; and 
Schaaf did the remainder by himſelf. At the end of it is 
Vol, X. U e, 


Ho 8 2 about him nd in tear i Ah my good 


could never prevent it from running into buffoonery. Them 


odes, epigrams, &c. all ſhew the buffooning humor of their 


SCHAA 5 #7 — legraed 1 os 
his father was a major in the army of the landgrave of Heſſe 


removed to Leyden, to fill the ſame. poſt for a better. lipend;; | 
xupwards of eichty. He publiſhed ſome uſeful books, in 


comedies and his tragi- comedy Boileau calls les vilaines pieces 


which continued to be liked by perſons of taſte ; and this was 
ſoretold by Boileau, His whcks wore ee ___ 4 


Niceron, 
tom, Kxx Tx. 
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Weidleri 
Hiſt, Aſtron, * 


the patriarch of Antioch, and a Latin verſion by himſelf, 


educated there. He applied himſelf principally to the ſtudy 
himſelf a tolerable verbal critic upon Latin and Greek zu- 


and, as queen Chriſtina of Sweden was ſhewing favor at tha 
time to all men of letters, he withdrew into her kingdom i 


and politics at Upſal ; afterwards, honorary profeſſor royal 


ſity of Upſal, He died in March 1679, after having publih- 
ed a great number of works. Many of his pieces relate t 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and are to be found in the 


many ancient authors; upon Ælian, Phædrus, Arriani Tac- 
tica, of which laſt he made alſo a Latin verfion, Petronius, oth 
_ Hyginus, Julius Obſequens, Juſtin, &, He was one of 
thoſe, who ſtoutly defended the genuineneſs of that fragment Wt dat! 
of Petronius, pretended to have been found at Trau ; which 4 


SCH EFF E R. 


ſubjoined, Lexicon Syriacum Concordantiale, 3. Evitons Jeſuit 


Grammaticz Hebraicz, 1716, in 8vo.” 4. A Letter in Sy- taugh 
riac of the biſhop Mar Thomas, written from Malabar to Fribu 


1714, in 4to. 5. Sermo Academicus de Linguarum Otter. ſeſſot 
talium ſcientia, An Inauguration- Speech. In 1711, hedrey 


up, at the requeſt of the curators of the academy at Leyden, wy 
a catalogue of all the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Sama. 5 | 
ritan books and manuſcripts in the library there; which wx 1 


ye to * 3 of that n publiſhed in 71h 


| SCHEFFER (Join) a very anus German, was 
born at Straſburg in 1621; and, as far as we know, wa 


of Greek and Latin antiquities, and of hiſtory ; and made 


thors, He was driven out of his own country by the wars; 


1648. He was made, the ſame year, profeſſor of eloquent 


of the law of nature and nations, and aſſeſſor of the royal | 
college of antiques ; and, at length, librarian of the univer- 


collection of Grævius and Gronovius. He wrote notes upon 


however is generally judged to be a forgery, and accoidng 80 
ern by Burman and other crities. 


SC HEINER (Cunrorornrn) an eminent nds 


tician and aſtronomer, and memorable for having firſt diſco Repr 
vered the ſpots upon the ſun, was born near Meckelbery i 


Germany, anno 1 57 5. He entered into the ſociety oh the 
uit, 


* 


Jeſuits, when he was twenty years of age ; atid afterwards 
taught the Hebrew tongue and the mathematics at Ingolſtadt, 
Friburg, Briſac, and Rome. At length, he became rector 
of the college of the Jeſuits at Neiſſe in Sileſia, and con- 
ſelſor to the arch - duke Charles. He died at Neiſſe in 1650. 

While he was at Ingolſtadt in 1611, teaching mathematics 
in that city, he one day diſcovered through his teleſcope cer- 
tain ſpots in the ſun; and communicated his diſcovery to 
ſome of his brethren, to Gretſer in particular. The pro- 
yincial of his order, frighted as it ſhould ſeem with the new- 
neſs of the phœnomenon, reſtrained him from publiſhing it 
at the preſent : upon which, Scheiner communicated his obſer- 
vations in three letters to Velſerus, who, without the know- 
ledge of the author, publiſhed thoſe obſervations, with figures 
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tabulam. When Galilzo heard of this, he charged him with 
plagiariſm, as if he had robbed him of the honor of the dif- 
covery : but Scheiner, in the preface to his Roſa Urſina, very 
accurately makes good his claim; and Ricciolus is of opinion, 
that Velſerus's letters through Germany and Italy upon this 
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lileo's obſervations were earlier than the year 1612. Scheiner, 
afterwards at Rome, made obſervations on theſe ſolar phce- 
nomena for many years; and at length he reducing them in- 
to order, publiſhed them in one volume folio in 1630, under 
the title of, Roſa Urſina : five, Sol, ex admirando foculorum 
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fone quaſi menſtrua, ſupra polos proprios, libris iv. mobilis 
ollenſus. Almoſt every page is adorned with an image of the 
ſun with ſpots : and Des Cartes has given it as his opinion, 
that nothing can be more accurate and perfect in its kind, 
than this work of Scheiner, | . 
Scheiner wrote ſome ſmaller things, relating to mathema - 
ties and philoſophy; among the reſt, Oculus, ſive, Funda- 
mentum Opticum, in quo radius viſualis eruitur, ſua viſioni 
in oculo ſedes decernitur, & anguli viſorii ingenium reperitur. 


Reprinted at London 1652, in 4to. 
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to illuſtrate them, in 1612, under the title of Apelles poſt 
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leovery pave Galileo the firſt hint of it, fince none of Ga- 


& macularum ſuarum phœnomeno varius; nec non circa 
centrum ſuum, & axem fixum, ab ortu in occaſum, conver- 
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. SCHIAVONE (Arvaea), fo called from ty 
country, where he was born in 1522, was an eminent Ve. 
_ netian painter. He was ſo very meanly deſcended, that hy 
parents, after. they had brought him to Venice, were ne! 
able to allow him a maſter. His firſt employment was 9 


ſerue thoſe painters, who kept ſhops : where his mind opeg. 
ed, and inclination and genius ſerved him for a maſter, ji; 
ſtudied hard, and took infinite pains: and this, with ſuch 
helps as he received from the prints of Parmegiano, at 


vas 


excellence very ſurpriſing. It is true indeed, that being ch. 
liged to work for his daily bread, he could not ſpare time fu. 
ficient for making himſelf thoroughly perfect in deſign ; bu 
that defect was ſo well covered with the fingular beauty and 
' Aweetneſs of his colors, that Tintoret uſed often to fay, no 


1 * ought to be without one tece of his hand at leaft, © 


His principal works were compoſed at Venice, ſome of then 
in concurrence: with Tintoret himſelf, and others by the 
rections of Titian, in the library of St. Mark, Butfot 
Iicious was fortune to poor Schiavone, that his pictures were 


but little valued in his life-time ; and he never was paid any 


otherwiſe for them, than as an ordinary painter: though af- 
ter his deceaſe, which happened in 1582, his works turned 
to much better account, and were eſteemed but little inferior 
to thoſe of his' moſt famous contemporaries. This painter, 
though now reckoned one of the greateſt coloriſts of the 
Venetian ſchool, was all his life long but poorly fed and 
meanly clad : what therefore was his future reputation worth 
- to him? | TOs 


elt DT, the name of ſome earned 8 mam 
Eraſmus Schmidt, born at Delitzeh in Miſnia 1560, wi 


eminent for his ſkill in the Greek tongue and in the mathe- 
matics: both which, although they are accompliſhments (el 
dom found in the ſame perſon, he profeſſed with great rep 
tation for many years at Wittemberg, where he died in 163]- 
He publiſhed an edition of Pindar in 1616, 4to, with a La- 
tin verſion and learned notes. He wrote notes alſo upon Ly- 
cophron, Dionyſius Perigetes, and Hefiod ; which laſt wa 


publiſhed 
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paintings of Giorgione and Titian, raiſed him to a . 
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SCHMIDT. 
iſhed , at Geneva in, 1693. — There was Sebaſtian 


cide, profeſſor of oriental languages at Siraſburg, who 


| drew had a terrible accident, when he was twenty-ſeven 


2 Gut of a chamber-window of the ſecond ſtory into the 
fireet, and was taken up for dead. He hurt his right arm 
vith the fall ſo much, that he could never recover the uſe of 
e learned to write however tolerably well with the left; 
ell at leaſt, as to be able to make near a hundred publica 


but ſeems to have been ſtrongly infected with the cacoethes 
ſtribendi: for he writ upon all ſubjeQs, One of his pieces 


Cromyvelli ; another is againſt a book, ſuppoſed to be Le 
| Clerc's, with this title; Liberii de ſanto amore Epiſtole 
Theologicz. He tranſlated Pardie's elements of g 


| oration was made by John Laurence Mofteim, who 57 1 
the he lg things imaginable of him, 


'$CH ORE L (Jonx) a Flemiſh whine, was 3 


| and worked ſome time with Albert Durer. While he was 
travelling up and down Germany, he met wjth a fryar, who 


theſe two circumſtances induced him to accompany hirn, He 
dfigned in Jeruſalem; on the banks of the river Jordan, and 
in ſeveral other places ſanctified by the preſence of our ga- 


ed a while there; and having a defire to ſee Raphael's paint- 


gelo's works after the antique ſculptures, and the ruins of the 
ancient buildings. Adrian VI, being about that time ad- 
vanced to the papal chair, gave Schorel the charge of ſuper- 
intendant of the buildings at Belvidere ; but after the death of 
this pontiff, who reigned little more than a year, he returned 


Grew ſeveral rare pieces there. He paſſed through France, 


publiſhed many works: and John Andrew Schmidt, a learn- 
ed Lutheran divine, born at Worms in 1652. John An- 


of age, which had like to have coſt him his life : he 


viour, In his way home, he topped at Venice, and wor- 


to the Low Countries. He ſtaid a while at Utrecht, and 


tions, without the help of an amanuenſis. He was learned, 


is intitled, Arcana dominationis in rebus geſtis Oliverii 


See CLEKRC 


it of French into Latin. He died in 17263 and his furs 


1495, at a village called Schorel, near Alkmaer in Holland; 


was a lover of painting, and then going to Jeruſalem: and 


ing, went to Rome, where he deſigned his and Michael An- 
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as he returned home; and refuſed the offers made him by 


Francis I, out of his love to caſe and a quiet life, He wy 45 
endowed with various accompliſhments, being a muſician, * 
poet, orator; and knowing in four languages, Latin, f 
French, Italian, and German. He died in the year 1563, 5 
much lamented by his friends and acquaintance, who eſteen. * 8 


ed and loved him for his good humour and good qualities. 


 SCHOT TUS (AnprEAs) a very learned German, 
to whom the republic of letters has been conſiderably ind 
ed, was born at Antwerp in 1552; and was educated xt 
Louvain, Upon the taking and ſacking of Antwerp in 1577, 
he retired to Douay ; and after ſome ſtay there, went to 
Paris, where Augerius Buſbequius. received him into hi 
houſe, and made him partner of his ſtudies. Two yean 
| after, he went into Spain, and was at firſt at Madrid; then 
he removed to Alcala, and then in 1580 to Toledo, where 
his great reputation procured him a Greek profeſſorſhip, The 
cardinal Gaſpar Quiroga, archbiſhop of Toledo, conceived 
at the ſame time ſuch an eſteem for him, that he lodged him 
in his palace, and entertained him as long as he ſtayed in that 
place. In 1584, he was invited to Saragoſſa, to teach rhe- 
toric and the Greek language: and two years after, he en- 
tered into the ſociety of jeſuits, and was called by the gene- 
ral of the order, into Italy, to teach rhetoric at Rome. He 
continued three years there, and then returned to his own 
country; where he ſpent the remainder of a long life in read- 
ing and writing books. He was not only well ſkilled in La- 
tin and Greek learning, but had alſo in him a candor and 
generoſity, ſeldom to be found among the men of his order, 
He had an earneſt deſire to oblige all mankind, of what te- 
ligion or country ſoever z and would freely communicate even 
with heretics, if the cauſe of letters could be ſerved there- 
by; ſo it is not to be wondered, that the proteſtants every 
| Where ſhould have ſpoken well of him. He died at Ant- 
werp the 23d of January 1629, after having publiſhed 3 
great number of books. Beſides works more immediate)y 
connected with, and relating to his own profeſſion, he gere 

editions of, and wrote notes upon, ſeveral of the claſſic; 
among which were Aurelius Victor, Pomponius Mela, Se- 
neca 


S C HOT Ts. 
geca Rhetor,/ Cornelius Nepos, Valerius Flaccus, &c, He 
allo laboured upon many of the Greek fathers, publiſhed an 


”” 


edition of Baſil, and made a Latin verſion on Photius ; which 
ierfion however has been thought to be ſo much below the 


abilities and learning of ge erg oe . ow en 
bis in been the author of it. 2 


SCHREVELIUS. (Connz14vs) a laborious oe of 
Holland, who, though his name is often ſeen in the title · pa- 
of illuſtrious authors, had no great genius or acumen. 


yariorum; and his edition of Homer's poems in two volumes 
440, is very beautiful to look on, but full of faults. The 


e gave editions of ſeveral claſſic authors, under the title of 


beſt of all his works is ſuppoſed to be a Lexicon, Greek and 


Latin, which is very commodious to an en He 
ee | 201 26} 596 1 


80 H U RMAN . Hani MARIA 1 hot” 3 
nary. German lady, was the daughter of parents, who were 
both ſprung from noble proteſtant ſamilies 3 and was born at 
Cologne the 5th of November 160). She diſcovered. from 
her infancy an uncommon dexterity of hand; for at ſix years 
of age, ſhe cut with her ſciſſars upon paper all ſorts of fi- 
gures, without any model. At eight, ſhe learned in a few 
days to deſign flowers in a very. agreeable manner ; and two 
years aſter ſhe was but three hours in learning to embroider. 
Afterwards ſhe was taught muſic vocal and inſtrumental, 
painting, ſculpture, and engraving ; and ſucceeded equally 
in all theſe arts. Our excellent Mr. Evelyn, in his Hilary of 
Chalcography, has obſerved, that © the very knowing Anna 
Maria a Schurman is ſkilled in this art with innumerable 


p- 79. Lond. 
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* others, even to a prodigy of her ſex.” Her hand- writing 


in all languages was inimitable ; and ſome curious perſons 
have preſerved ſpecimens of it in their cabinets. M. Joby, 


in his journey to Munſter, relates, that he was an eye-wit- 


neſs of the beauty of her writing in French, Greek, He- 
brew, Syriac, and Arabic ; and of her ſkill in drawing in 


miniature, and making portraits upon glaſs with the point of 
a diamond, She painted her own picture by means of a look- 


ks and made artificial pearls ſo like natural ones, 
7, WS that 


Voya 
Mu 
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that they could bs de IC Turk prcking en 
_ witha ncedle. 

The powers of her underſtanding were not inferior to thok 
of her hand; for at eleven years of age, when her brother, 
were examined about their Latin, ſhe often whiſpered 10 
them what they were to anſwer, though ſhe hac only head 
them ſay their leſſons en paſſant. Her father, colleQling from 
this that ſhe was formed for literature, applied himſelf 10 

_ cultivate her talents that way, and helped her to gain that 
knowledge, which made her ſo juſtly celebrated. The Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages became ſo familiar to he, 
that ſhe not only wrote, but ſpoke them in a manner, 
which ſurpriſed the moſt learned men. She made a great 
progreſs alſo in the oriental languages, which have a relation 
to the Hebrew, as the Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and Ethio- 
pic: and ſor the living languages, ſhe underſtood per ech, 
and ſpoke readily, the French, Engliſh, and Italian. Sbe 
was competently verſed in geography, aſtronomy, philoſophy, 
and the ſciences, ſo as to be able to judge of them with ex- 
actneſs; but as ber nature was formed for religion; theſe 
vain\amuſements did not ſatisfy her; and therefore ſhe ap- 
. plied herſelf at en to nan and the _ of the 950 


1 55 ſcriptures, 1 


Her father, who had ſettled at Utrecht while. he was an 
nm; and afterwards removed to Francker, for the mote 
convenient education of his children, died there in 1623 
His widow then returned to Utrecht, where Anna Maria 
continued her ſtudies very intenſely ; and this undoubtedly 
reſtrained her from matrying, as ſhe might have done advan- 


W tageouſly with Mr. Cats, penſionary of Holland, and a cele 


brated poet, who wrote verſes in her praiſe, when ſhe wa 
but fourteen years of age. Her modeſty, which was as great 
as her knowledge, would have kept. her merit and learning 
unknown, if Rivetus, Spanbeim, and Voſſius, had not pro- 
duced her, contrary to her own inclination, upon the ſtage 
of the world. To theſe three divines we may add Salma 
ſius, Beverovicius, and Huygens, who maintained a literary 

correſpondence with her; and by ſhewing her letters, ſpread 
ner fame into foreign countries. This procured her letters 
from Balzac, Gaſlendi, nn, Bochart, Conrart, * 
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her eminent men. At laſt, her name became ſo famous, 
that perſons of the firſt rank, and even princeſſes, paid hey 


in her religious ſyſtem. She performed her devotions in pri- 
jr without frequenting any church, upon which it was 
that ſhe was inclined to popery; but ſhe attached 


757 to the famous Labadie, and embracing his principles 


wart in Friſeland, where Mr. William Penn, the quaker, 
ſiſted her in 1677; and died at this place, the th of May 
1658, She took for her device theſe words of St. Ignatius, 
Amor meus erucifixus eſt, It is _ one hs was e 
| fond of eating ſpiders. 

She wrote, De vitz humanæ termine: Ukrajea.. 5095 ; 
Diſſertatio de ingenii muliebris ad doctrinam & meliores lite- 
1s aptitudine, Lugd. Bat. 1641. Theſe two pieces, with 
letters in Freneh, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to her learn- 
ed correſpondents, were printed at Leyden 1648 in 12moz 
under the title of, A. M. a Schurman Opuſcula Hebræa, 
Graca, Latina, Gallica : proſaica & metrica. Enlarged in 
the edition of Utrecht 1652. She wrote afterwards, EU- 
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of her attachment to Labadie, and was printed at ATI in 
1673 when ſhe was an, with him. f 


rerified the maxim : ; 


Emallit ren, nie e fit of fere: ; „ „ 


ir be is | repreſented as one of the greateſt ſavages, theſe Jat- 
ter ages have produced. All the great men of his time, as 
Baillet tells us, whether catholics, heretics, and even inf - 


tad attacked with the utmoſt brutality and fury every ** 


ind practices, accompanied him wherever he went. She lived 
ome time with him at Altena in Holſtein, and attended hin i 
at his death there in 1674. She aſterwards retired to Wie- 


$CIOPPIUS. (Garpan) ame beaten e Aer 
of the ſeventeenth century, bur one wb! is not ſaid to buvs 3 


logs fue en, 3 


ſts: cardinal Richelieu likewiſe ſhewed her marks of hi 
eleem. About the year 1650, ſhe made a great alteration = 


KLERIA, ſeu melioris partis electio. This is a defence 


Tugement 


(els, have unanimouſly voted for his proſcription, becauſe he 7: Sven, 


tom, II, 
454 


Po 


I prolufio- 
8 — cui titu- 9 
s 6 
tio A xy at 
cipes literas | 


66 literatos 
babuerint, 


gione muſæi mei paſſerem coitum vicies repetentem, & inde 


lector palatine. Having made a conſiderable ſtay at Ingal. 


66-years of age, which deſerved to be admired by old men,” 


terwards very ſeverely handled ; not ſo much becauſe he ha 
commented upon obſcene verſes, as becauſe he had ſtuffed 
his commentary with many filthy particulars ; and had com- 


. *6 my /ludy a ſparrow, repeating the act of coition twenty tint, 
and afterward ſo faint and weary, that when'he attempted 


ſuch ſort of authors. When very early in my youth! 


©, ought carefully to be avoided on account of their dan- 


this manner. I voluntarily laid myſelf under vows of the 
44 ſtricteſt temperance : for as Terence ſays, ſine Cerere © 
 & Baccho friget Venus, Love's cold without good cating and 
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| S. CHO r PI US. „ 
of reputation, und had the impudence to boaſt of ſparing nei. 
ther quality nor merit. This extraordinary perſon was bom 
about the year 1576; and ſtudied firſt at Amberg, then 2 
Heidelberg, afterwards at Altdorf, at the charges of the e. 


ſtad, he returned to Altdorf, where he began to publiſh book, 
Ottavia Ferrari, a Milaneſe, and famous profeſſor at Padus, 
ſays, that he publiſhed books, when he was but ſixteen 


It is ſaid, that one of his early productions was a commen. 
tary upon the Priapeia; the epiſtle dedicatory of which it 
dated from Ingolſtad in the year 1595. For this he was al. 


plained in particular, that nature had not provided ſo wel 
for men as for ſparrows. Cum Ingolſtadii agerem, vidi e re- 


adeo ad languorem datum, ut avolaturus in terram decideret, 
En ſortem iniquam. Hoc paſſeribus datum, negatum homi- 
nibus ? While I lived at Ingalflad, ſays he, I ſaw oppoſitt u 


& to fly away, he fell to the ground. Unequal fortune | wh 
6 is this given to ſparrows, and denied to men] Some have 
ſaid, that Scioppius was not the author of the commentary 
abovementioned ; but the generality believe otherwiſe, and 
the following curious extract from one of his pieces wil 
plainly ſhew, that he was very converſant in his youth with 


« had an inclination to read the antient writers, - eſpecially 
6 the poets, and yet heard learned men ſay, that theſe in- 
te ſtruments of wantonneſs, meaning their obſcene verſes, 


e perous conſequences at that time of life, I conſidered with 
« myſelf how to read them with ſafety, and I determined in 


« drinking z and as Euripides, Love thrive with 2 
, | 6 


8 8croryrus. 
it with hunger dien. So Tertullian, Momfirum habert- 


a tur libido fine gula; that is, a temperate tufiful man would 


l deemed a monſter. The bubblings of luſt are the effects 
« of a vigorous body ; but this vigour is raiſed and kept up 


« by very high living, Wherefore I changed my wine for 


« water, becauſe I was unwilling, as Plato ſays, 10 add fire 
6 1 fire. I likewiſe baniſhed all fleſh-meat from my table, 
not only for its heavineſs, but that it might not beget in 
« me, to uſe the words of Clemens, too great an itching to 


66 Ive-offairs : for, as is moſt truly affirmed by St. Jerom, 


4 % carnis et ſeminarium libidinis, that is, the eating of 
« fleſh is the nurſing of luft.. Nay, I went farther ; I ba- 
« niſhed even eggs and fiſh, having too often found by ex- 
« perience, that Dey. were not without their ſtimulating 
« qualities, &c,” In the mean time, notwithſtanding the 
nillerles his commentary expoſed him to, it has never been 
inſiſted on that he was a debauched man, He was very juſtly 
accounted a bad man, as we ſhall preſently ſee; but his 
faults, like thoſe of ſome other proud, ſatirical, paſſio- 


nate learned men, were not, as Bayle ſays, irregularities of Bayle' 


the body, but vices of the mind. 
| He made a journey into Italy, and after he had been ſome 


time at Verona, returned into Germany ; from whence he 
went again into Italy, and publiſhed at Ferrara a panegyrick 
upon the king of, Spain, and pope Clement VIII. He 
turned Roman catholick in the year 1599, and whatever was 
the reaſon of it, was very angry with the jeſuits ; ( againſt 
« whom, Baillet tells us, he wrote above thirty treatiſes un- 
* der fictitious names, the very titles wheteof are enough to 
* ſtrike one with horror. On the other ſide, he inveighed 
with the utmoſt fury againſt the proteſtants, and ſollicited 
the princes to extirpate them by the moſt bloody means. 
Only read the title of a book, he publiſhed at Pavia in the © 
year 1619: Gaſp, Scioppii Conſiliarii Regii Claſficum belli 
facri, frvue, Heldus Redivivus : hoc ft, ad Carelum V. Impe- 
ratorem Aug uſtum Suaſoria de Chriftiani Cæſaris erga Prin- 
eie Eccleſies Rebelles officio, deque veris compeſcendorum Hæ- 
relicorum Eceleſiaque in pace collocandæ rationibus. Read the 
tile of another, which has been printed at Mentz in the 
year 1612, — the celebrated Philip Mornay du Pleſlis ; 

and 


8. 


Jugemens 

des Savant, 

tom. Il, * 
p. 454+ 


p. 484. 


Maſrur , 


el England, by way of new-years-gift : Alexipharmacum N. 


' Which occaſioned his book to be burnt at Paris. He gloried 


| wm 1614, the ſervants of the Engliſh ambaſſador ſet upon 
of the wounds, he received in this conflict; for he was mighty 


| when he boaſted of having been the principal contriver of the 


years in cenſuring, biting, and defaming every body, he ap- 


IJGLIQTNPIUS, 
and which, as he tells us in the title page, he ſent ta Jamey], 


ium felli draconum & veneno aſpidum ſub Philippi Morne; 4, 
Plifſis nuper Papatus hiſtoria. abdita appoſitum, & ſerni, 
Jacobo Magne Britanniæ Regi firene Januariæ loco muneri 
miſſum. The very titles of his books, as Baillet ſays, are 

enough to frighten a man of but moderate courage. He had 
before attacked the king of England without the leaft regard 
to his quality, and in a very abuſive way. Thus in theyex 

1611, he printed two books againſt him with theſe titles: 
Ecelefrafticus auctoritati Sereniſſ. D. Jacobi, &c. oppoſitus, and 
Collyrium Regium Britanniæ Regi graviter ex oculis laborani 
muneri miſſum that is, In Eye-ſalve for the uſe of his Bri. 
tannick majefly. In the firſt of theſe pieces, he ventured to 
abuſe Henry IV of France in a moſt outrageous manner; 


in this diſgrace z and added, that himſelf was hanged in effigy 
in a farce, that was acted before the king of England. His 
behaviour however procured him ſome correction; for, in the 


im at Madrid, and mauled him moſt heartily, He boaſted 
apt to boaſt of what he ought to be aſhamed of, as he did, 


Catholic league, which proved ſo ruinous to the Proteſtant 
in Germany, Going through Venice in the year 1607, he 
had a conference with father Paul, whom he endeavoured by 
promiſes and threats to bring over to the pope's party : which 
perhaps, with other circumſtances, occaſioned his being im- 
priſoned there three or four days. After he had ſpent many 


plied himſelf to the prophecies of Holy Scripture. He looked 
far the key of them; and flattered himſelf, as he was apt to 
do upon all occaſions, that he had found that very key which 
St. Peter left, and which no body had found before him. 
Take his own words, in his letter to Voſſius: ea ipſa claw 
ad aperienda ejus myſteria uſum, quam S. Petrus nobis reliquit 
vix tamen a quoquam adhuc intellittum. He ſent ſome of his 
apocalyptical chimera's to cardinal Mazarine, as Gabriel 
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bew. Tt has been ſaid by more writers than one, that he 
tad thoughts at laſt of going back to the communion of Pro- 
teftants ; but this, reſting originally upon the ſingle teſtimony 
of Hornius, has not been en believed. _ He died in the 


« a Lutheran, ſays he, in his youth: he turned Roman 


7 S. L N . La AS 


« but the ſociety were of opinion, that it was better for him 
« to remain a layman, and that he could do them greater 
« ſervices, which he actually did by writing againſt Scaliger. 
He made ſome journeys for them to Germany and Venice. 
« Afterwards he had a. penſion from the emperor ; but at 
« laſt he declared himſelf an enemy to the emperor and the 
« Jeſuits, and went to Padua for the ſafety of his perſon, 
« where he lived ſecure from all his enemies, having obtained 
«2 pardon for his paſt life from the republic of Venice. fe 
«43 ſuſpected to be the moſt conſiderable author of man 
a ſmall pieces publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits theſe fifteen years, 
« ind, among others, of the Auatomia Societatis, & de Stra- 
i tagematis ef fultarim, He formerly told one of his friends, 
« who is alſo very much mine, that cardinal Baronius had 
& ſollicited him by letters, when he was in Germany, to 
turn Catholic 3 and promiſed in that caſe to procure him a 
« cardinal's hat; and that Baronius bimſelf hoped to be made 
« pope after Paul'V,” 
He was indiſputably a very learned man; and had his mo- 


* 
_ 


his application to ſtudy, his memory, the multitude of his 
books, and his quickneſs of parts, ate ſurpriſing things. Fet- 


2 little room, and that his converſation with thoſe, who 


Ezra, he * have teftored the holy ae if jt had 


been 


tat the cardinal had ſomething elſe to do, than to extitilile 


year For | 
kita relates his death as W this year, and 
adds 3 the following anecdotes of the Man. He was 


Hiſt, Eoclet. 
. 586, I. 
26735. 


« Catholick by reading Baronius's Annals, as he ſaid, Af. 
« terwards he went to Rome; where he was a domeſtic of 
« cardinal Madrucio. He had a mind then to turn Jeſuit; 


deration and probity been equal to his learning, migne 
juſtly have been'accounted an hero in the republic of letters, 


ratius tells us, that he ſtudied day and night; that during In prolu- 
the fourteen laſt years of his life, he kept himſelf ſhut up in 5925, cvi 


titulus, Fur 
nus Literat 


went to viſit him, run only upon learning; that, like another 


| 8. Fel Q T Th, * 
been loſt; for this he could repeat it almoſt by heart; and 3, and 
that the number, of his books exceeded the number of hy 
years. He left behind him alſo ſeveral manuſcripts, which, 
as Morhoff tells us, remained in the hands of John M. 
| 46 chael Picruccius, profeſſor at Padua, and are not yet. pub- 


4 liſhed, to the no ſmall indignation of the learned world,” 
All this, notwithſtanding, he was a man of a vile heart, of 
a malign ſpirit; and of a flanderous tongue; and one, who, 
on account of his ſpiteful and injurious way of calumniatin 
all that were eminent for their learning, was Juſtly called 
the Grammatical Cur. He did not ſpare the beſt writers of 
antient Rome, not even Cicero himſelf, * The accuſer of 
4 Cicero,” lays Balzac, in a letter to Chapelain, “ about 
« whom you deſire to be informed, is the dreadful Sciop- 
& pjus. He has publiſhed a book at Milan, in which he ac- 
& cuſes Cicero of improprieties and barbariſms, There is 
« but one copy of it in France, and meſſieurs du Puy lent i 
« me, when I was at Paris. This injuſtice done to Cicero 
« would prove a conſolation to Scaliger, if he was to return 
CL again into the world. But 1 expect that the ſame Sciop- 
40 pius will ſhortly put out another book, wherein be vil 
* undertake to prove, that Cato was a Shed man, and Ju- 
4 ius Czfar a bad ſoldier,” However, as Bayle very wel 
_ obſerves, his boldneſs in criticiſing the ſtile or expreſſions of 
Cicero will be leſs ſurpriſing, if it be conſidered, that this 
father of eloquence has been cenſured by, ſuch men at al 
times. i 1 3 | . e i 


8 CO T T (Dr, Joux) an eminent and far Login 
divine, was ſon of Mr. Thomas Scott, a ſubſtantial grazie; 
and was born in the pariſh. of Chepingham i in Wiltſhire, 
about the year 1638. He ſerved as an apprentice in London, 
much againſt his will, for about three years ; but his humou 
inclining him ſtrongly to learning, he quitted his trade, and 
went to Oxford. He was admitted of New Inn a commoner 
in 1657, and made a great progreſs in logic and philoſophy; 
but left the univerſity without taking a degree, and getting 
into holy orders, at laſt became miniſter of St. Thomas's in 
Southwark, In, 1677, he was made rector of St, Peter's 
Poor in London ; and was collated to a A in 22 


| | S c Or T. 
and bh 1684. In 1685,he a 
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ch, pee in arts or any other faculty. In 1697, he ſucceeded 
H. b, Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of Vork, in the rectory of 
ub. S. Giles's in the fields ; and the ſame year was made canon 
d, of Windſor. Mr. Wood: ſays, that © he might ſoon after 
of Bl « have been a biſhop, had not ſome ſaruples hindered him; 
bo, Wi 14 Dr. Hickes has told us, what thoſe ſeruples were: 46 he 
« refuſed, ſays he, the biſhoprick of Cheſter, becauſe he 
led I « could not take the oath of homage; and aſterwards ano- 
of Bl « ther biſhoprick, the deanery of Worceſter, and a prebend 
of the church of Windſor, becauſe they all were places of 
« deprived men.“ He died the 10th of March 1694, and 
was buried in St. Giles's church; his funeral ſermon was 
preached by Dr. Iſham, and afterward printed in 1695, 4to. 
In this ſermon we are told, that he had many virtues in him 
of no ordinary growth : piety towards God; kindneſo, friend- 
ſhip, affability, ſincerity towards men; zeal and conſtancy 


thoſe graces and virtues, which make the good Chriſtian and 
the good man. When popery was encroaching under the 
reigns of Charles II and James II, he was one of thoſe worthy 
champions, who oppoſed it with great warmth and courage : 
in the dedication of a ſermon, preached at Guildhall chapel 


« cleſian were but puny perſecutors and bunglers in cruelty, 
6 ee with the infallible cut-throats of the apoſtolical 
an i415; 

This learned and iy divine wrote an excelibag work, 
called The Chriſtian Life; which has been often printed, 


* 
I. 


with this title: The Chriſtian Life, from its beginning to 
in conſummation in glory, together with the ſeveral means 


and inſtruments of Chriſtianity conducing thereunto, with di- 

rections for private devotion and forms of prayer, fitted to 

« the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtians :” in 1685, the firſt volume 

of part the ſecond, 4 wherein the fundamental principles of 

* Chriſtian duty are aſſigned, explained, and proved: in 
1686, the ſecond volume of the ſecond part, wherein — 

| „ doctrine 


in the diſcharge of the paſtoral office ; and, in a word, all 


on the 5th of November 1673, to fir William Hooker, lord 
mayor of London, he declares, that · Domitian and Dio- 


and much read. The firſt part was publiſhed in 1681 in 8vo, 


Faſti, v. 11. 


Preface to 
ſome Dif» 
courſes on 
Burnet and 
Tillotſon, 


ren 
PO x Rs + 
141. * „ 
en 7 4 : 


Wood's A- 
then, Oxon, . 
vol 1. 


_ 1584, another work, which ſhewed the great depth of his te- 


vile, ſpirits, familiars, and their ee kill, torment, 
„ and conſume the bodies of men, women, and children, ot 
„ ee diſeaſes or otherwiſe, their flying in the 


et 8. 45 0 but of the Bible concerning prayer in an unknown tongue. 


ſolely to ſolid reading, to the peruſing 


of leiſure to huſbandry and 
ed a ſecond edition, for e know nothing of ide fel, of A 


„„ The Diſco 
409 with this title: Scot's Diſcovery of — prov- 


"Do theſe, volumes of che 4 heiſt pious 
mended 2 continuation and perfection, had-not lon ink. 
m_ and-akerwards death, prevented him. 

two-pieces againſt the Papifts: 1. « « Eran 
—— of Bellarmime's eighth note concerning ſanctity af 
45 dleBtine?? 2. The texts examined, which Papiſts ce 


pieces wert printed together in 4to, in Oftober 
2688, king, James ſtill fitting upon the throne. He wrote 
alſo, Certaiu Caſes of Conſeienee reſolved, concerning the 
A dawfulneſt of joining with forms of prayer in public wor. 
hip, 168g, in two parts: which were both reprinted, 
and inſerted in the ſecond volume of a work, intitled, « 4 
Collection of Caſes and other Diſcourſes lately written to 
e rqοõο er Diſſenters to cot pg pe ee in of 


% England,” 1685,  4to. 6 than 

He publiſhed, laſtly, at different alan, avis is, Ad 
voids upon public and particular occaſions ; which » we lit 
ny have ore nr oth ont. ee peat | 


+15 


s oT dars) 1 very 1 dan 
ws a y r ſon of fir 'Scot, of — near 
Smeeth in Ken „Where bea probably born; and at abou 
ſeventeen years of age was ſent to Hart-Hall in Oxford, He 
retired to is native country without taking a. degree, and 
- ſettled at Smeeth; and marrying ſoon after, gave bimſelſ up 
ukng obſcure authors, that 
had by the generality of ſcholars been neglected, and at times 
| In 1576, he-publiſh- 


4 Perfe& Platform of a Hop-Garden,”” &c. in 4to: and in 


ſearches, and the uncommon extent of his learning, intitled, 
rie of Witcheraft,” -&e. reprinted in 1651, 


wich de- 


ing the common opinion of witches 


« air, 
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1 lc. to be but imaginafy errone6us conceptiof 
« yeltiess Wherein alſo the practices of witchmongers, eon- 
juers, inchanters, ſoothſayers ; alſo the deluſions of aſtro- 
logy, alchemy, legerdemain, and many other things are 
« opened, that have long lain hidden, though very negeſlary 
o be known for the undeceiving of judges, juſtices, 'and 
s juries, and for the preſervation of poor people, &c. With 
4 treatiſe upon the nature of ſpirits and devils, &. In' 
the preface to the reader he declares, that his deſign in this- 0 
wdertaking was, ** firſt, that the glory of God be not ſo 


n 
1 


of = 


4 lewd old woman; whereby the work of the Creator 
« ſhould' be attributed to the power of a ereature: ſecondly, 
4 that the religion of the goſpel may be ſeen to ſtand with» 
out ſuch peeviſh trumpery: thirdly, that favor and chriſ- 
tian compaſſion be rather uſed towards theſe poor ſouls, 
* than rigor and extremity,” &e, m. 9 
A doctrine of this nature, advanced in an age, when the 
teality of witches was ſo univerſally believed, that even the 
geat biſhop Jewel, touching upon the ſubject in a ſermon 
before queen Elizabeth, could ** pray God they never pra. 
u tiſed farther than upon the ſubject,” muſt needs expoſe the Stype'vAns 
wthor to animadverſion and cenſure ; and accordingly a fo- Reforma- 
teign divine informs us, though Wood ſays nothing of it, hon wh 1. 
that his book was actually burnt. We know however, thiat 
t was oppoſed, and, as it ſhould ſeem, by great authority — 
wo: for king James I, in the preface to his Demonologie, Thæolog. 


„ S K Tat. 


1 


1603, obſerves, that he rote that book chiefly againſt the 

* damnable opinions of Wierus and Scot ; the latter of whom 

i not aſhamed, ſays his majeſty, in public print to deny, 

* that there can be ſuch a thing as witchcraft, arid ſa main- 
* tains the old error of the Sadducees in denying of ſpirits.” 

Dr. John Raynolds, in his Prælectiones upon the Apocrypha, 

aimadyerts on ſeveral paſſages in Mr. Scot's diſcovery, &c. Cafaubon _ 
Dr. Meric Caſaubon' treats him, as an illiterate perſon ; and p43 ove” 
Mr. Joſeph Glanvil, whom for his excellent ſenſe in other ty, &c. - 
pes we are ſorry 
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« abridged and abaſed, as to be thruſt into the hand or lip of 3 


printed firſt at Edinburgh 1597, and afterwards at London 5 1 


— 


of it. In 1637, he publiſhed obſervations upon the Cid of 
Corneille, with a view of making his court to cardinal Rich- 

| elieu: for this great man could not be content with being 

.. the greateſt ſtateſcnan in the world; he would be a poet, 3 
wit, a wr a and ſo became. obnoxious to the paſſions of 
envy. and jealouſy, which uſually torment that little tribe. 


de Cid: be not only, made the French academy write agaialt 
it, but directed the manner they ſhould do it in. He applaud- 
ed the obſervations of Scudery, and by his favor and coun- 


Siecle de 
Louis, t. II. 


but are little read, Voltaire ſays, his name is bettet known 


nous ſeribblers. Their names are often een in Mercurys and 


; '< this to be « confutation of the being of witches and dpx 


is univerſally allowed to have had alſo the two laſt, died in 


„ 


4 xitions: in all which his reaſonings are trifling and childig, 
„and when he ventures at philoſophy, 0 (s l better tha 
66 abſurd.” 1 | 

This ſenGble, learned, upright, and pious mon, for we 
know that he poſſeſſed the two firſt of theſe qualities, and he 


1599, and was buried among his anceſtors in the church at 


+$SCUDERY (Gzorc de) a French writer of en 
nence in his day, was deſcended from an ancient and noble 
family of Apt in Provence, and born at Havre de Grace in 
160g. He ſpent part of his youth at Apt, and afterwark 
came and ſettled at Paris, where he had little to ſubſiſt on, 
but what he acquired by a prodigious facility in writing, Po- 
etry was what he exerciſed himſelf in at firſt : and he would 
have ſucceeded in it better, if he had not ſcribbled ſo much 


Theſe urged him to oppoſe the vaſt reputation and ſucceſs of 


tenance enabled him “ to ballance, as Voltaire ſays, for 

&« ſome time the reputation of Corneille. Scudery was te- 
ceived a member of the academy in 1650, He had before 
been made governor of the caſtle of Notre-Dame de la Garde 
near Marſeilles, In the mean time, the greateſt part of his 
life was ſpent in writing; in which one would think hv 
chief view was, not to write well, but much, His wo 
conſiſt of dramatic pieces, poems of all kinds, and proſe ; 


„than his works :” and this will always be the caſe, fince 
nothing excellent and finiſhed can be expected from volums- 


Gazette:. 
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Gnettes, and the wed talk of them: „ n body reads. 
their books. Scudery died at Paris the 14th of May 1667. 
The great fecundity of his pen is treated e ſeverely. by Boi- | 


ſav, in his ſecond ſatire : 


Bieabedreus beudeti, 4 la fertile * 
Peut tous les mois ſans' pies enfanter un volume ! &e. 


$CUDERY-(Macvztems nz) fer ef Gebe 


Scudery, was born at Havre de Grace in 1607, and became 
ery eminent for her wit and her writings. She went early 
to Paris, and made herſelf amends for the want of that proper 


education, which the poorneſs of her father's circumſtances 


Niceron, 
tom, xv. 


had not permitted, Her fine parts gained her admiſſion into 


all aſſemblies of the wits, and even the learned careſſed and 
encouraged her. Neceſſity put her firſt upon writing; and 


u the taſte of that age was for romances, ſo ſhe turned her 


pen that way, and ſucceeded wonderfully in hitting the pub- 


lc humor, Her books were greedily read, and ſpread her 


reputation far and near. The celebrated academy of the Ri- 


covrati at Padua complimented her with a place in their ſo- 


ciety ; and ſhe ſuceeeded the learned Helena Cornaro. Seve- 
nl great perſonages gave her many marks of their regard by 
preſents, and other honors which they did her. The ; prince 
of Paderborn, biſhop of Munſter, ſent her his works and a 
medal, Chriſtina, queen of Sweden, often wrote to her, ſet- 
led on her a penſion, and ſent her her picture. Cardinal Ma- 
arine left her an annuity by his will: and Lewis XIV, in 
1683, at the ſollicitation of Madame de Maintenon, ſettled 


alo a good penſion upon her, which was always very punctu - 


iy paid. This was not all: that pompous and ſtately mo- 


nach honored her in a very particular manner: he appointed 


her a ſpecial audience to receive her acknowledgments, and 
made her a great number of very fine compliments. This 


lady held a correfpondence with all the learned, as well as 
vith all the wits : and her houſe at Paris was a Lind of a lfte 
court, where numbers of both kinds uſed conſtantly to aſſem- 


ble. She died the ad of June 1701, aged;94- years z and two 


churches contended fiercely for the honor of poſſeſſing her re- 
mains, which it ſeems was thought a point of ſo much canſe- 


X2 quence, . 


| an. as nothing leſi than the authority of the Cardinal de 


+ 0. 


Noailles, to whom the affair was referred, was ſufficient to 
decide. She was a very voliymindus: writer, as well as her 
brother, but of more merit} and it is remarkable of thi 
lady, that ſhe obtained the firſt prize of eloquence, founded 
by the academy... There is a good deal of common-phace 
panegyric upon her, in the ſecond volume of the Menagianz, 
which ſeems to have flowed from the perſonal regard Menage 


had for her: but her merits are better ſettlec by Mr. Boileay great 
in the Diſcours, prefixed to his dialogue, intitled, Les Hero fi =" 
de Roman. Voltaire ſays, that . ſhe is now better known Bayt 
by ſome agreeable verſes which ſhe left, Wn 5g the enor- be 
mos Romances of Clelia and of Cyrus,” . 164: 


given him by pope Clement VII, in the lead-mines, was an 


SEBASTIANO, called del Dia hon: an 45 


eminent painter at Venice, where he was born in the year 
1485. He was deſigned by his father for the profeſſion of 


muſic, which he practiſed for ſome time with reputation: til 
following at laſt the more powerful dictates of nature, he be- b. 
took himſelf to painting. He became a diſciple. of old Gio · him 
vanni Bellino; continued his ſtudies! under Giosgione; and from 
having attained an excellent manner of coloring, went to * 
Rome, Here he inſinuated himſelf ſo far inte the favor of by 
Michael Angelo, by ſiding with him and his party againſt Ra- wy : 
phael 7 that, pleaſed with the ſweetneſs and beauty of his pen- Bl 4; 
eil, Michael immediately furniſhed him with ſome of his own 4 
deſigns; and letting them paſs under Sebaſtian's name, cried by | 
him up for the beſt painter in Rome. And indeed ſo: univer- 5 
ſal was the applauſe, which he gained by his piece of Laza« wa 
rus raiſed from the dead, (the dekgn of whiich bad likewiſe ben BY © 
given him by Michael Angelo) that nothing but the famow boo! 
Transfiguration of Raphael could eclipſe him. He has the hc 
name of being the firſt, who invented the art of preparing ho 
plaiſter-walls for dyl-painting, with a compoſition of pitch, A 
maſtick, and quick - lime; but was generally ſo low and lazy a 
in his/performances, that other hands were often employed in ; 
i; WW eee Wee 
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bis G:rman, was deſcended from ancient and noble families; and 
os WY born at Aurach, a town of Franconia, in the year 1626. He 
Hy made. good uſe of 2 liberal education, and was not only a 


but had alſo ſome ſkill in mathematics and the Sciences, The 
0 great progreſs he made in his youth coming to the ears of 
Frneſtus the pious, duke of Sax-Gotha, this prince ſent for 
him from Cobourg, where he then was, to be educated with 
his children. He ſtaid two years at Gotha, and then went in 
1642 to Straſburg : but returned to Gotha in 1646, and Was 
made honorary librarian to the duke. Afterwards, in 1651, 
he was made aulic and eccleſiaſtical counſellor ; and in 1663, 
. 2counſellor of ſtate, firſt miniſter, and ſovereign director of 
the conſiſtory. The year after, he went into the ſervice of 
Maurice, duke of Saxe -Zeiſt, as counſellor of ſtate and chan- 
cellor ; and was no leſs regarded by this new maſter, than he 
Bf been by the duke of Sax-Gotha. He continued with 
him till his death, which happened in 1681 ; and then retired 
| from all buſineſs into a ſtate of repoſe and tranquillity, where 
he compoſed a great many works. Nevertheleſs, in 1691, 
Frederic III, cleckor of Brandenburg. drew him again out of 
his retreat, and made him a counſellor of ſtate and chancellor 
of the univerſity of Hall. He could not avoid accepting theſe 
| dignities, but he did not enjoy them long ; for he died at Hall 
the 18th of December 1692, when he was within two days 
of completing his 66th year. He was twice married, but had 
only one ſon, who ſurvived him, He was a good linguiſt ; 
learned in law, hiſtory, divinity ; and i is alſo ſaid to have been 
r tolerable. painter and engraver. "He wrote a great many 

; one in particular of moſt ſingular uſe, which was pub- 
liſhed at Frankfort 1692, in two volumes folio, but is uſually 
bound up in one, with this title: Commentarius Hiſtoricus & 
Apologeticus de Lutheraniſmo, ſive de Reformatione Religio- 
ni ductu D. Martini Lutheri in magna Germaniæ, aliiſque + 
regionibus, & ſpeciatim in Saxonia recepta & ſtabilita, &c. 
This work is very valuable on many accounts, and particu- 
larly curious for ſeveral ſingular pieces and extracts, that are 
| tobe found in it, “ He, who would be thoroughly Fg 
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maſter of the French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, © | j 


N « ed with the hiſtory of this ad. Man,” ſays Mr, Bay, 
Bene meaning Luther, need only read Mr. de Seckendorſ' large 
' THER, volume: it is in its kind one of the beſt books, * ba 
6 appeared for a long time.” 


1 8E DLEY (Sir Cranes) an Eng liſh poet and great 
vol. Il, wit, was the ſon of Sir John Sedley, of Aylesford i in Kent, by 
a daughter of Sir Henry Savile ; and was born about the yex 
1639. At ſeventeen years of age, he became a fellow com. 

moner of Wadham College in Oxford; but taking no degree, 

retired to his own country, without either travelling or going 

to the inns of court. As ſoon as the reſtoration was effected, 

he came to London, i in order to join the general jubilee ; and 

then commenced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was ſo 

much admired and applauded, that he began to be a kind of 

oracle among the poets ; and no performance was approved or 
condemned, till Sir Charles Sedley had given judgment, This 

made king Charles jeſtingly ſay to him, that nature had given 

him a patent to be Apollo's viceroy ; and lord Rocheſter bear 
teſtimony to the ſame, when he puts him foremoſt among the 


Judges of oy 


«1 loath the rabble, tis W fax me, 

« Tf Sedley, Shadwell, Shepherd, Wicherly, 

% Godolphin, Butler, Buckhurſt, Buckingham, 
And ſome few more, whom I omit to name, 
_ «6 Approve * Gold, I count as cenſure fame. 


While he thus grew in reputation for wit, and in favor 

with the king, he grew poor and debauched ; his eſtate wa 
_ impaired, and his morals very much corrupted ; as may be 
collected from the following ſtory related by Mr. Wood, In 

June 1663, Sir Charles Sedley, Lord Buckhurſt, Sir Thomas 

Ogle, and others, were at a cook's houſe in Bou street 
Covent-Garden ; where | enflaming themſelves with liquor, 

they went out into a balcony, and excrementized in the ſtreet, 


as Mr. Wood expreſſes it, When this was done, Sir Charles 

Sedley ſtripped himſelf naked, and preached to the people in conf 
a very profane and ſcandalous manner. Upon this a riot wa little 
— Pap mor hoon they inſiſted upon BY lica 


having 
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folic being ſoon ſpread abroad, eſpecially by the funatical 
party, and juſtly giving offence to all parties, they were ſum- 
moned to appear in Weſtminſter-Hall ; where being indicted 
br a riot before Sir Robert Hyde, they were all ſeverely 


ined ; Sir Charles 5001, He obſerved that he was the firſt 


man that ever paid for ſhiting: upon which Sir Robert aſked 
him, whether he had read the book called, The compleat 


Gentleman; and Sir Charles anſwered, that he had read 


more books than his lordſhip. The day for payment being 
pointed, Sir Charles deſired Mr. Henry Killigrew and ano- 
ther gentleman, to apply to the king to get it off; which they 


undertook to do, but inſtead of getting it off begged it for 3 


themſelves, and had it paid to a farthing. 


Aer ehis affatr, Sir-Charite's' mia db de _ 


tum; and he began to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of politics; 
He had been choſen, ſays Mr. Wood, to ſerve for Romney in 
Kent, in that Jong parliament, which began the 9th of May 
1661 ; and continued to fit for ſeveral parliaments after. | He 


vu extremely active for the revolution, which was thought 


the more extraordinary, as he had received favours from ki 
James II. That prince had an amour with a daughter of Si 80 
Charles, who was not very handſome, James being remark- 
able for not fixing upon beauties ; and had ereated her coun- 
teſs of Dorcheſter. This honor, far from pleaſing, ſhocked 
vir Charles; for as great a libertine as he had been himſelf, he 
could not bear his daughter's diſhonour, which he conſidered 
24 made more conſpicuous by this exaltation. He therefore 
conceived an hatred to James ; and being aſked one day, why 
he appeared ſo warm for the revolution, he is ſaid to have 
ene From à principle of gratitude: for fince his 
« majeſty has made my daughter a counteſs, it is fit I ſhould 
* do all Tcan to make his daughter a queen. ot He lived to 
the beginning of queen Anne's reign, | 
His works were printed in two volumes 80. 19 "6 ad 
eonſiſt of plays, tranſlations, ſongs, prologues, epilogues, 
little occaſional pieces. However amorouſly tender and de- 


licate his poems, yet they have not much ſtrength nor do 


X 4 


having r opened, — — 
qvieted till they had driven the preacher and his company ſfrem 
. and broke all the windows of the houſe, his 


* 
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is characteriſed by the duke of Buckingham, who calls them, 
« Sedley's Witchcraft z/” and the art of inſinuating looſe prin. 
eiples in clean and decent language, is thus aſcribed to him by 


e Sedley has that prevailing, gentle art, 


1 The laoſeſt wiſhes to the chaſteſt heart; 
. Raiſe ſuch a conflict, kindle ſuch a fire, 
„ Betwirt declining virtue und deſire, FEY = 
Till the poor vanquiſh'd maid diſſolves away, 
In dreams all night, in ſighs and tears all day. 


_ SEGRATS (Jon RENACV DE) a French poet, v 
born at Caen in 1624, and made his firſt ſtudies in the col. 
lege of the Jeſuits there. As he grew-up, he applied himſelf 
to the French poetry, and continued to cultivate: it to the end 
of his life, It was far from proving-unfruitful to him, for it 
enabled him toreſcue himſelf, four brothers, and two ſiſters, from 
the unhappy circumſtanees, in which the extravagance of a 
father had left them, He was not more than twenty years of 
age, when the count de Friſque, being removed from court, 
retired to Caen; and there was ſo charmed with Segrais, who 
had already given ſome public ſpecimens of a fine genius, that 
upon his recal he carried him back with him, and introduced 
him tu Madamoiſelle de Montpenſier, who took him into her 
protection as her gentleman in ordinary. He continued with 
this princeſs a great many years, and then was obliged to quit 
her ſervice, for oppoſing her marriage with Count de Lauſon. 
He immediately found a new patroneſs in Madame de a 
Fayette, who admitted him into her houſe, and aſſigned him 
apartments. He lived ſeven years with this generous lady, and 
then getired to his on country, with a reſolution to ſpend the 


_. "gel of his days in ſolitude; and there married a rich heireh, 
About the year 1679. There is a paſſage in the Segraiſiana, 
fromwhich we learn, that Madam de Maintenon would have 


had him to court, and have put him in ſome place about the 
due of Maine; but, as we are there told, he ann, 
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hopes, in that — what Was very — — — 
him in otio cum dignitate ; and theſe refleQions, together 
with that faſtidium which wiſe men ſoon-conceive of a public ._ 
and eſpecially a court life, determined him to reject all offer, 
and to continue where he was, He was admitted of the 
French academy in 1662; and he now a ſtable form to 2 50 | 
that of Caen, He died at this place of a dropſy in 1701. He 
was very deaf in the laſt years of his-life, he was much OE YG 
after for the ſake of his converſation, which was always witty, 
ſolid, and learned: his converſe with the court and the polite 
world had furniſhed him with a multitude of curious anec- 
dotes, which he had a very agreable way of relating. A great 
number of theſe are to be found in the Segraiſiana, which 
was publiſhed many years after his death, with a . by 
Mr. de la Monnoye : the Wannen iris an 
1723, in 12mo. A py 

The proſe-writings of A though b _ with 
ſrivolous enough, yet have infinite merit as to their ſtile, which 
may be conſidered as a ſtandard. Of this kind are his Nou. 
velles Francoiſes, and the romances called La Princefſe de f 
Cleves and Zayde: Madam de la Fayette is ſuppoſed to have  _, | 
been a partner with him in the romances, the latter of which ©  _ } 
has been oſten printed, with Mr. Huet's Origine des Romans 
prefixed, This piece was written on porpoſe for it, and is,  _ 
lays Voltaire, a work of great uſe. But it is principally for 
his poems, that Segrais was ſo diſtinguiſhed in his day: and Louis XIV. 
theſe conſiſt of Diverſes Poeſies, printed at Paris in 1658, 4to. tom. U. 
Athis, a paſtoral; and a tranſlation of Virgil's Georgics — 2 
Eneid. His Eclogues and his Tranſlation of Virgil were 
* eſteemed, ſays Voltaire; but now they ate not read. It is 
remarkable, that Brebocuf's Pharſalia is ſtill read, while 
* Segrais's Æneid is intirely neglected : nevertheleſs, Boileau' 
* praiſes Segrais, and depreciates Breboeuf. —+ Mademoiſelle 
t calls Segrais, a ſort of a wit: but he 3 5 

© great wit, and a Man-of 88 . 1 * 


SELDEN. clad an n-Engliſh Ss Ms. 
tenſive knowledge and prodigious Jearning, was deſcended 
from a wm — and born at Salvinton near — 2 
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| | Wood's A- Suffex, the r6th of December 1534; He was educated a th 
1 free-ſchool in Chicheſter; and at ſixteen years of age, wy 
Vita Seldeni ſent to Hart-Hall in Oxford, where he continued about three 
— ag Then he entered himſelf of Clifford's Inn London, 

, Wilkins, fen., 
8 in order to ſtudy the law ; and about two years after remoyeg 
Been Lon. to the Inner Temple, where he ſoon acquired a great rebut- 
ab. in tion by his learning. His firſt friendſhips were with Sir Ro. 
—_— bert Cotton, Sir Henry Spelman, Camden, and Uſher, all of 
mi bia. them learned in antiquities ; which was alſo Mr. Selden's fx 


on the firſt eighteen ſongs in Michael Drayton's Poly-Oltin, 
and the year after wrote verſes in Greek, Latin, and Englid, 
upon Browne's Britarnia's Paftorals ;- which, with diver 
poems prefixed to the works of other authors, occaſioned Sir 
John Suckling to give him a place in his Seſſion of the poets, 
In 1614, came out his = Titles of Honour,” a work much 
eſteemed at home and abroad; and which, „ as to what con- 
55 cerns our nobility and gentry, ſays a certain writer, all will 
s allow ought firſt to be peruſed, for the gaining a'generi 
Nicholſon's «6 notion of the diſtinction from an emperor down to a coun- 
 Hiftorical © try-gentleman.” In 1616, he publiſhed Notes on For- 
Library. teſcue de legibus Anglia; and in 1617, De Diis Syris Syn- 
tagmata Duo, which was reprinted at Leyden 1629, in 8, 
dy Lydovicus de Dieu, after it had been reviſed and enlarge 

dy Selden himſelf,” en e 
Mr. Selden was not yet above three and thirty years of age; 
and yet he had ſhewn himſelf a great philologiſt, antiquary, 
herald, and linguiſt : and his name was ſo wonderfully ad- 
vanced, not only at home, but in foreign countries, that he 
Was actually then become, what he was afterwards ufually 
ſtiled, the great dictator of learning to the Engliſh nation. In 
1618, ben he was in his 34th year, his Hiſtory of 
„ Tithes,” was printed in 4to. in the preface to which, he 
reproaches the clergy with ignorance and lazineſs, with 
| having-nothing to keep up their credit, but . beard, title, and 
habit, their ſtudies not reaching farther than the breviary, the 
poſtils, and polyanthea; in the work itſelf he endeavours i 
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ben, that tithes are not due under chriſtianity by divine 1 | 
though he allows the clergy's title to them by the laws of the 
und. This book gave great offence to the clergy, and was 


znimadverted on by ſeveral writers; by Dr. Richard Monta- 


zue, after wards biſhop of Norwich, in particular. The ay- 
thor was alſo called, not indeed before the high commiſſion 
court, as ſome have repreſented, but before ſome lords of the 
high commiſſion and alſo of the privy council, and obliged to | 
nake a ſubmiſſion 3 which he did moſt willingly for publiſhing 
; book, which. againſt his intention had given offence, yet 
without recanting any thing contained in it, which he never 
dd, | 
In 1621, king James being diſpleaſed with the 8 | 
and having impriſoned ſeveral members, whom he ſuſpeRed of 
g his meaſures, ordered Mr. Selden likewiſe to be com: 
mitted to the cuſtody of the ſheriff of London: for, though 
he was not then a member of the houſe of commons, yet he 
had been ſent for and conſulted by them, and had given his 
opinion very ſtrongly in favor of their privileges, in oppoſition 
tothe court, However, by the intereſt of Andrews, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, he with the other gentlemen was ſet at liberty 
in five weeks, He then returned to his ſtudies, and wrote 
and publiſhed fearned works, as uſual. In 1623, he was 
choſen a burgeſs for Lancafter ; but amidft all the diviſions, 
with which the nation was then agitated, kept himſelf perfect · 
ly neuter. In 162 5» he was choſen again for great Bedwin 
in Wilſhire; and in this firſt parliament of king Charles, 
declared himſelf warmly againſt the duke of Buckingham, 
and, when that nobleman was impeached in 1626, was one of _ 
the managers of the articles againſt him. He oppoſed the 
court-party the three following years with great vigour in 
many ſpeeches, The king, having diſſolved the pacliamene 
in 1629, ordered ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, 
to be brought before the King's Bench bar, and to be com- 
mitted to the Tower, Mr. Selden, being one of this number, 
inſiſted upon the benefit of the laws, and refuſed to make any 
ſubmiſſion to the court; upon which he was removed to the 
King's Bench priſon, » He was releaſed the latter end of the 
year, though it does not appear howz only, that the parlia- 
„ | | mem 
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ment in 1646 ordered him 50091. for the loſſes he had (if. 
tained on that occaſion. In 1630, he was again committed io 


, euſtody, with the earls of Bedford and Clare, Sir Robert Co. 


ton, and Mr. St. John, being accuſed of having diſperſed q 


| libel, intitled, A Propoſition for his Majeſty's ſervice ty 


* bridle the impertinency of Parliaments ;” but it was proved, 
that Sir Robert Dudley, then living in the duke of Tuſcany, 
dominions, was the author, All theſe various impriſonment 
and tumults gave no interruption to his ſtudies ; but he pro- 


| ceeded, in his old way, to write and publiſh books. 


Tn Nis Pre- 
face to the 


Tranſlation, 


namely, that God gave to Noah ſeven precepts, to 17 oy 
| ; | 6 | 


King James had ordered Mr. Selden to make collection 
proper to ſhew the right of the crown of England to the domi. 
nion of the ſea, and he had engaged in the work; but upon 
the affront, he had received by his impriſonment, laid it 2. 
fide, However in 1634, a diſpute ariſing between the En- 
er and the Dutch concerning the herring - fiſhery upon the 
Britiſh coaſt, and Grotius having before publiſhed in 160g, 
his Mare Liberum in favor of the latter, Mr. Selden ws 
prevailed upon by archbiſhop Laud, who, though he did not 
love his principles in church and ftate-affairs, yet could not 
help revering him for his learning and manners, to draw up 


his Mare Claufum ; and it was accordingly publiſhed in 1635, 


Fhis book recommended him highly to the favor of the cour, 
ond he might have had any thing he would; but his attach- 
ment to his books, together with his great Jove of eaſe, made 
him indifferent, if not averſe, to poſts and preſerment. lo 
1640, he publiſhed, De Jure Naturali & Gentium juxta diſc 
plinam Hebrzorum, folio. Mr. Puffendorff applauds thi 
work highly; but his tranſlator Barbeyrac obſerves, with te. 
gard to it, that © beſifes the extreme diſorder and obſcurity, 
„ which are juſtly to be cenſured in his manner of writing, he 
&« does not derive his principles. of the law of nature from the 


pure light of reaſon, but merely from the ſeven precepts 


« piven to Noah ;—and frequently contents himſelf with ci: 


<« ting the deciſions of the rabbins, without giving himſelf the 


& trouble to examine, whether they be juſt or not.” Mon. 
te Clerc ſays, that in this book Mr. Selden „e has only copied 
« the Rabbins, and ſcarce ever reaſons at all. His rabbini- 
ee cal principles is founded upon an uncertain Jewiſh tradition, 


SEL D E N. | 

« ſerved by all mankind ; which, if it ſhould * the 
Jews would find 2 difficulty to proye. Belides, his ideas 
« zre very imperfect and embarraſſed,” There is certainly 
ome foundation for this; and what is here ſaid concerning 
this particular work, may be more or leſs applied to all he 
* to rote. Mr. Selden had a vaſt memory and prodigious learn- 
ved, Nag; and theſe had oftentimes the ſame effect on him, as they 
e always on men of lower abilities, ſuch as Dodwell for 


ents WW atance: that is, they checked and impeded the uſe of his 


ro: reaſoning faculty, perplexed and embaraſſed his ideas, and 
crowded his writings with citations. aud authorities, to Topply 
the place of ſenſe and argument. 
The ſame year, 1640, he was choſen member of par; a- 
nent for the univerſity of Oxford; and, though he was a- 
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zinſt the court, yet in 1642 the king had thoughts of taking 


ons 

mi 

pon 

1 

E. the ſeal from the lord keeper Littleton, and giving it to him. 

the The lord Clarendon tells us, that the lord Falkland and him- 
09, elt, to whom his majeſty referred the conſideration of that 

air, “ did not doubt of Mr. Selden's affection to the king; 1 

not Wi © but withall they knew him ſo well, that they concluded he 
not “ would ablolutely refuſe the place, if it were offered to him. 
up i © He was in years, continues the noble hiſtorian, and of a 
33. (tender conſtitution: he had for many years enjoyed his 

n, Wl © eaſe, which he loved; was rich, and would not have made 
b- Bi journey to York, or have lain out of his own bed, for any 
de BN © preferment, which he had never affected.” In 1643, he 


I vas appointed one of the lay- members, to ſit in the aſſembly 
le of divines at Weſtminſter, in which he frequently perplexed: ' 
i» Bl thoſe divines with his vaſt learning: and, as Mr. White- 


e. 


locke relates, 6 ſometimes when they had cited a. text of 
* ſcripture to prove their aſſertion, he would tell them, 
© perhaps in your little packet-bibles with gilt liaues, which 

they would often pull out and read, ths tranſlation may he 
& thus, but the Greek or the Hebrew ſigniſy thus and thus z and 
« ſo would totally filence them.” 


. * & T7273 NN 


1643, was by the parliament appointed keeper of the records 


Rinated to the maſterſhip of Trinity college a 
ic 


. 7 


in the tower. In 1644, he was elected one of the twelve 
commiſſioners of the admiralty ; and the ſame year was no- 


Memerials 
of Engliſh 
Affairs, A 
71, 

174. 


About this time, he took the covenant ; ad the FOO 55 


” 
3 " 


i 


I In his life, 


Hale, John Vaughan, and Rowland Jews, Eſqrs; which 


FK 


"which he did not think proper to accept. About this time ſe 
did great ſervices to the univerſity of Oxford, as appear from 
ſeveral letters written to him by that univerſity, which ac 
printed: and indeed he never meant to diſſerve or do mil. 
chief to any perſon or party, his only view in continuing 
with the parliament being to keep. himſelf out of harm“ 
way, and to enjoy as much eaſe as he could in very uneal 
and troubleſome times. He never concurred in any violent 


meaſures, but often oppoſed, and always diſcountenanced 


them. Upon the publication of the Eixur: BaowMnn, Crom. 
well employed all his intereſt to engage him to write an an- 
ſwer to that book ; but he abſolutely refuſed, ' In the begin- 
ning of 1654, his health began to decline ; and he died the 
30th of November that year. He died in White-Friars, at 

the houſe of Elizabeth counteſs of Kent, with whom he had 
lived ſome years in ſuch intimacy, that they were reported 
to be as man and wife; and Dr. Wilkins ſuppoſes, that the 


wealth, which Mr. Selden left at his death, was chief 
owing to the generoſity of that counteſs : but there is no 


good reaſon for either of the ſurmiſes. He was buried in the 


Temple-church, where a monument was erected to him; and 
archbiſhop - Uſher preached his funeral ſermon, He leſt 2 
moſt valuable and curious library to his executors, Matthey 


they generouſly would have beſtowed on the ſociety of the 
Inner Temple, if a proper place ſhould be provided to re- 
ceive it; but this being negefted, they _ it to the 


univerſity of Oxford. 


2 dexnantely-ledewed;/ nnd -(ithed ta ths 


brew and oriental languages beyond any man: Grotiu 
tiles him the glory of the Engliſh nation. He wa 
| knowing in all laws, human and divine, yet did not greatly 


trouble himſelf with the practice of law : he ſeldom or ne- 


ver appeared at the bar, but ſometimes gave council in hi 


chamber. His mind alfo, ſays Mr. Whitelocke, was as great, 
« as his learning; he was as hoſpitable and generous as-any 
« man, and as good company to thoſe he liked.“ Dr. Wil- 
kins relates, that he was a man of uncommon gravity and 
greatneſs of ſoul, averſe to flattery, liberal to ſcholars, cha- 
* to the * and that, though he had We 
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tude in his p! . 
he had a ſincere regard for the church of England; Mr. Ri- 

chard Baxter remarks, that he was a' reſolved ſerious Additional 
« chriſtian, a great adverſary, particularly to, Hobbes's er- ſe of fe | 
« rors 3 and that Sir Matthew Hale affirmed, how be had ' 14; 
« ſeen Selden openly oppoſe Hobbes ſo earneſtly, as either H 
« to depart from him, or drive him out of the room: which" 
ſhews, that, as Mr. Selden had great knowledge, ſo he had 


wr 


iſo ſome portion of zeal. But the nobleſt teſtimony in fa-! 


your of our great lawyer and ſcholar is that of his intimate 
friend the earl of Clarendon, who thus deſcribes him in all 
parts of his character: “ Mr. Selden was a perſon, ſays he, e, ; 
« whom no character can flatter, or tranſmit in any expreſ-' _— 
« ſions equal to his merit and virtue. He was of ſo ſtupen- p. 16. = 1 5 
« dous learning in all kinds and in all languages, : as may ap- 755.4 
« pear from his excellent and tranſcendent writings, that a 
man would have thought he had been entirely converſant 
among books, and had never ſpent an hour but in 
« and writing; yet his humanity, courteſy, and affabiliry 
« was ſuch, that he would have been to have 
been bred in the beſt courts, but that his good · nature, 
charity, and delight in doing good, and in communicating 
« all he knew, exceeded that breeding. His ſtile in all his 
« writings ſeems harſh, and ſometimes obſcure ; which is 
not wholly to be imputed to the abſtruſe ſubjects, of which 
he commonly treated, out of the paths trod by other men, 
but to a little undervaluing the beauty of a ſtile, and too 


much propenſity to the language of antiquity: but in his 


6 converſation he was the moſt clear diſcourſer, and had the 
« beſt faculty in making hard things eaſy, and preſenting 
« them to the underſtanding, of any man that hath been 
Eno y n. Mr. Hyde was wont to ſay, that he valued 
« himſelf upon nothing more, than upon having had Mr. 
4 Selden's s acquaintance, from the time he was very young z 
and held it with great delight, as long as they were ſuffered 
* to continue together in London: and he was very much 
© troubled always when he heard him blamed, cenſured, and 
4 reproached for ſtaying in London, and in the parliament, 
+ after they were in rebellion, and in the worſt times, 
* which bis ago obliged-bim to do; and how wicked ſoever 
«© the 


SENECA. 


a the aQtions were, which were every day done, he VER 
4c fident he had not given his conſent to them, but wobl 


gave hindered them if he could with his own ſafety, to 


Conſol. ad, 
Helv, c. 
xvii, 


« which he was always enough indulgent, If hz had fone 


I * jnfirmities with other men, they were weighed down with 
-#. + * wonderful and r abilities and excellencies i in the 
Au other ſcale,” 


His works were collected by Dr. David Wilkins, and 


printed at London in three volumes folio, but generally bound 


in fix, 1726. The two firſt volumes contain his Latin 
works, and the third his Engliſh. The editor has prefixed 
a long life of the author, and added ſeveral pieces never be. 
1 publiſhed ; n arly letters, poems, &c. 


8 ENECA l Annzus) a Stoic ee de 
born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning of the 
chriſtian æra, of an Equeſtrian family, which had probably 
been tranſplanted thither, in a colony from Rome. He wa 
the ſecond ſon of Marcus Anneus Seneca, commonly called 


the rhetorician, whoſe remains are printed under the title of 


Suaſeria, & Controverſia, cum Declamationum E xcerplis; 
and his youngeſt brother Annæus Mela, for there were three 
of them, was memorable for being the father of the poet 
Lucan. He was removed to Rome, together with his father 
and the reſt of his family, while he was yet in his infancy; 
and ſo very ſmall, that, as he himſelf tells us, he was car- 
ried thither in the arms of his aunt : maierteræ manibus in 
urbem perlatus ſum, There he was educated in the moſt libe- 
ral manner, and under the beſt maſters. He learned his elo- 
quence from his father ; but his genius rather leading him 
to philoſophy, he put himſelf under the ſtoics Attalus, So- 
tion, and Papirius Fabianus; men famous in their way, 
and of whom he has made honourable mention in his 
_ It is probable too, that he travelled when he wa 
, ſince we find him in ſeveral parts of his works, par- 
ticularly | in his Queſtiones Naturales, making very exact and 
curious obſervations upon Egypt and the Nile. But this, 
though intirely agreeable to his own humour, did not at all 
correſpond with that ſcheme or plan of life, which his father 


had drawn out for him ; who therefore forced — 
* 


14, and baniſhed, Seneca 
y one of the 1 


abe lived eight years + happy, [25 he. 25 
4 bs maſt L e 1H ih 9251 make other 51. . | 
n « fable; inter 40 r beatus, . ſalent miſeros focers 3 
q ud where he wrote conſolation, addreſſed to 


is mother Helvia, — RO friend Palybius, and perhaps 


ome of thoſe tragedies, Which go. under. his; name4 for, he 
fas, made. fe levioribus Hudiis * obletafſe. When Agri 5 Coal, 0 


was married to Claudius, zn ſhe was upon the death 
Ns the prevailed. with the emperor. to recal Seneca 
and af procured bim to be tutor 


„ . . @ -} Oo as 


* 
22 


x a ſum as ons of the cauſes of a 

All, this wealth however, together. with 3h. 9 — * 

eſeminac⸗ ty . 

I — He con- 

us, exact in his manners, and, above all,” 

vices, ſo commonly prevalent in ſuch places, 

dumm and... tion. 4+ had. rather. tal hee. dMeroy : 

© ofend you by /peaking- the truth, than pleaſe you: by lying and | 

7; maluerim veris offenders, quam placere adulande.””: p. on, 
How. well He. acquitted himſelf in quality of precepter to lb. 1. . . 

is prince, may be known from tbe five firſt years of Nero's 

reign, which have always been conſidered as a perfect pat- 

tern. of government; and if that emperor had but been 

voblervant of his maſter thro' the whole courſe of it, as he | 

Vol. X. Y Was. . 
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* 


| Ub, xiv, 


mankind. But eren 4 Kor e had got 4 
command of his humour, and hurried him into the moſt ex. 


travagant and abominable vices, he ſoot) grew weary of his 
maſter, whoſe life muſt indeed have been a conftant rebuke 
to him. Seneca perceiving, that his favour declined 2 
court, and that be had many acculſers about the prince 


. who were perpetually whiſpering in his ears the great riches 
of Seneca, his magnificent houſes, and fine gardens, and what 


a favourite through their means he was grown with the peg- 
ple, made an offer of them alt to Nero, Nero refuſed to 
accept them, which however did not hinder Seneca from 
changing his way of life; for, as Tacitus relates, he * kept 
4% no more levies, declined the ufual civilities which had 
s been paid to him, and, under a pretence of indiſpoſition 
G or ſore engagement or other, avoided as much as poſſible 


| © appearing in public.” 


Nero in the mean time, who, lt ts haphloled, had dif. 
patched Burrhus by poifon, could not be eaſy till he had rid 
himfelf of Seneca alſo; for Burrhus and Seneca were to Ne- 


to, what Agrippa and Mzcenas had been to Auguſtus ; the 


one the manager of his military concerns, the other of his 


Civil. Accordingly he attempted, by means of Cleonicus, 


a freedman of Seneca, to take him off by poiſon ; but this 
not ſucceeding, be ordered him to be put to death, upon an 
information, that he was confcious to Piſo's conſpiracy a- 


8e perſon. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca's 


at all concerned in this plot, bat only that he was 
0 lay hold of any pretence for deſtroying him. He 
left Senec however at liberty to chuſe his manner of dying, 
who cauſed his veins to be opened immediately ; his friends 


' Kanding round him, whoſe tears he endeavoured to flop, 


ſometimes by gently admoniſhing, ſometimes by ſharply re- 
buking them. His wife Paulina, who was very young in 


compariſon of himſelf, had yet the reſolution and affection to 


bear him company, and thereupon ordered her veins to be 
at the ſame time ; but as Nero had no particular 


ite againſt her, and was not willing to make his cruelty 
more ow: . infogporable than there ſeemed ce 
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wind were boun . ind the blood n in jd 

time enough to ſave her 3 though, as Tacitus ſays, ſhe look - 

ed ſo miſerably pale and wan all her life after, 1 75 it was 

caly to read the loſs of her blood and ſpirits in her counte - 

nance. In the mean time Seneca, finding his death flow and 

lingring, defired Statius Annæus his phyſician to give him a 

doſe of poiſon, which had been prepared ſome time before, 

in caſe it ſhould be wanted; but this not having its uſual ef- 

fet, he was carried to 2 hot bath, where he was at length 

ſtifled with the ſteams. He died, as go. conjeRures, in 

the fixty third or fourth year of his age, and in about the 

tenth or eleventh of Nero's reign. ere was 2 rumor, 

that Subrius Flavius, in a private converſation with the cen- 
turions, had reſolved, and not without Seneca's knowledge 

of it, that when Nero ſhould have been ſlain By Piſo, Piſo 

himſelf ſhould be killed too, and the empire delivered up to \ 

Seneca, as to one, who deſerved it for his integrity and vir- 

tue, But what foundation there was for it, is not ſaid, 

The works of Seneca are ſo well known by the ſeveral edi- 

tions, "which have been publiſhed, that we need not be par- 
ticular in an account of them. Some have imagined, that 

he was a chriſtian, and that he held a correſpondence with 

8. Paul by letters. He muſt have heard of Chriſt and his 
dotrine, and his curioſity might lead him to Tome en- 

quiry about them ; but as for the letters publil d under the 

names of the Philoſopher and Apoſtle, they have long been 

declared ſpurious by the critics, and perfectly unworthy of | 
either of them. To know whether Seneca was a chriſtian 
or no, we need only obſerve a circumſtance, which Tacitus 
relates of him, at the time of his death; viz. that, When 

he entered the bath, he took of the water and ſprinkled 

* thoſe about him, ſaying, that he offered thoſe libation to 

4 Jupiter his deliverer : kbare fe e illum Joe Libera- Tacit, An- 
4 n | nal. lib, xii, 
was ee Ebbe of d- ente Falun Thain, thi 88 
the public were indebted for the firſt good edition of the * Lipfie, 
works of Seneca the philoſopher ; which were twice hand- 
* phat in one, and oe with the works _— 


U 


genes the ee and notes by John Frederic Gas 
vius, at Amſterdam 16729. in three e. g 


Lindenĩus 
Renovatus, 
Norimb. 
1663.— 
Bayle's Dict. 
SENNER- 
1s. 


s ENNERTVS. 


SENNERTUS (Danes). an eminent . 5 00 
of Germany, was born at Breſlaw, where his father wa, 


| ſhoemaker, the 25th of November 1572. He was ſent to 


the univerſity of Wittemberg in 1593, and there made ; 


great progreſs in philoſophy and phyſic. He viſited the uni. 
verſities of Leipſic, Jena, and Franckfort upon the Oder; 


and afterwards went to Berlin in 1601, to learn the pradiice 
of phyſic, He did not ſtay long there, but returned to Wit. 
temberg the ſame year; in which alſo he was promoted to 


the degree of doctor in phyſic, and ſoon after to a profeſſor 


ſhip in the ſame faculty, He was the firſt, who introduced 


the ſtudy of chymiſtry into that univerſity, He gained 2 
great reputation by his writings, and by his practice: patient 
came to him from all parts, among whom were princes, 
dukes, counts, and gentlemen ; and he refuſed his aſſiſtance 


to no body, He took what was offered him for his paint, 


but demanded nothing ; ; and he even gzeftored. to the poor 
what they gave him. The plague” was above ſeven times at 


Wittemberg, while he was profeſſar there; but he never ite · 
tired, nor refuſed to aſſiſt the ſick ; and the elector of Sax- 


ony, whom he. had cured of a dangerous illneſs in 1628, 
though he had appointed him one of his phyſicians in ori- 
nary, yet gave him Jeave to continue at Wittemberg, He 
married three times: had ſeven children by his firſt wife, but 
none by his two laſt. ' He died of the plague at ne 
the 21ſt of July 1637. 

The liberty he took, in contradiQing the a ancients nile 
him, as was natural, mauy adverſaries; but nothing ws 
worſe received, than the notion which he advanced concern. 


ing the origin of ſouls. He was not ſatisfied with the opinion 


of thoſe, who ſaid, that there is a celeſtial intelligence ap- 


pointed to preſide over the formation of ſouls, which makes 
uſe of ſeed only as an inſtrument; nor of thoſe, who aſcribe 
2 plaſtic vittue to it: he thought, and he advanced, that the 
, ſoul is in the ſeed before the organization, and that this 


what forms the wonderful machine, which we call a living 
body, He was accuſed * blaſphemy and impiety, on . 


* 


M N 


rence of having taught, that the ſouls of beaſts are not ma⸗ 
mn for this was affirmed to be the ſame thing with teach- 


=” 


this conſequence, and ſeems to have drawn himſelf 
out of the ſcrape, he was got into, as well as he could: re- 


pans = be. 
» © =» 


to other weapons, than thoſe of ſound reaſon and argument. 


in France and Italy. The laſt edition is that of Lyons Park 6, 
in fix volumes folio to which bis life is prefixed. * 

SENNERTUS/(AnDzew) ee ee 
his ſkill in the Oriental languages, was born at Wittemberg 
in 1535. He learned the Arabic tongue at Leyden under 


WE 
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„Who was an admirable judge in this point, 


He diſcharged the duties of his profeſſorſhip learnedly. 7 ad 
vorthily, and publiſhed a very you number of books. He 
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fefting probably, that his adverſaries ſometimes had recourſe, 


His works are very numerous, and have often been printed 


Golius, and found out a very good method of teaching it; 


. — profeſſor of the Oriz 
ental languages in the univerſity of Wittemberg in 1568, 
and held it to the day of his death, that is, *fifty-one' years.” 


, that they are as immortal as the ſoul of man. He re- 


\ 
Bayle, c. 


e. is alſo commended in his funeral oration for the purity of his 
x- i morals, and particularly for his temperance, ' which enabled 
5, bim to ſupport the labor of ſtudy and all the finRions of a 
. BY profeſfor,: and carried him to an extreme old age, with great 
; "Ow nch and me He died ity 1619," aged 84 years. 
) 4 T4 % 1 42 N TT + 323 Þ 91 5 ; 


learned Frenchman, was born about the middle of the ſix⸗ 
teenth centuty; and was of the reformed religion, His pa- 


to the philoſophy' of Plato and Ariſtotle ;*and on his return to 
ene ſtudied divinity, in order to qualify*KimfelF for the 

He began'to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his writings in 
5 — in 1573, was obliged to fly a refuges to Lau- 


Returning ſoon to France, he publiſhed a. piece in French, 


ms . ß gt * 


* principles in Bodin's book de Republica: in which he 
"Mm 3 | | was 


U 


rents ſent him to Lauſanhe, where he made 4 good progreſs 
in the Latin and Greek' languages,” and attached himſelf much | 


called'a 5 Remonſtrance'to the king upon ſome pernicious | 


SERRA NU 8 eee er ene eke, Z 


anne, after the dreadful maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day. 


1 Sen was afterwards increaſed by a book, which he pub. 


| 8 * RR AN U 8. 
5 way thought to test Bodin fo injurioully, that Henry Ill o 
ern Obtaining his liberty, he became 
a miniſter at Nimes in 1582, but never was looked upon y 
very ſtanch to proteſtantiſm; and ſome haue gone fo "ig 
to ſay, but without ſufficient foundation, that he actual ab. 
| 16. He is, however, ſuppoſed to have been one of 
thoſe four miniſters, who declared to Henry IV, that a mar 
might be ſaved in the Popiſh as, well. as.the Proteſtant reli. 
5 and that was certainly more than enough, to bring 
im into ſuſpicion with his brethren, the Huganots. Tha 


liſhed, in 2 with a view to reconcile the two religions 
| intitled, De Fide Catholica, five de; religionis Chriſ. 
- tianz, communi omnium conſenſu ſemper & ubique ratis: 2 
book, little reliſhed by the Catholics, but received with ſuch 
by the Calviniſts of Geneva, whither-he was fe. 
that they were ſuſpe&ed to have given the /author 
poiſon, and to. have occaſioned, an immature kind of deat , 
him; for he died ſuddenly in 1598, when he was not 
4 al lier nt His wife, we are told, was 
in the grave with bim; ſo that it is probable 
they made clean work, ee pre 470% e Ro 
ing, the, whole family at once. 
He was the author of a wee FOR theo- 
5 tin and in French, relating to the hiſtory of France ; among . 
tze reſt, the following works in French: Memoires de la -leat 
troiſieme Guerre Civile & derniers troubles de France fous doe 
Charles IX, &. Inventaire general de |'Hiſtoire de France, on, 
_  - JHuſtre par la conference de I Egliſe & de Empire, &c. Hu 
Recueil des choſes memorables . avenues en France ſou il T. 
Henri II, Frangois II, Charles IX, & Henri III, &. Thele 
have been many times reprinted with continuations and im- 
provements ; yet it is allowed, that there is in them 4 firoog 
tincture of paſſion and animoſity, It cannot indeed be other- 
wiſe : Hiſtories, written eſpecially in troubleſome times, 
will always ſavor af the paſions, which produce them ; and 
„ againſt ſuch, that father Daniel has put us upon our 
8 6 4 
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account or other, _ refuſed, Upon: the whole, it is 10 
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| 8 E * VETVU 8. 
« of hiſtories, from, the ,reign of Francis II 1 5 
« XIII, written by both . Catholics and Hugonots, where 

« partiality. and reſentment prevailed abundantly : and this 
« is the common effect of civil wars, eſpecially when ey | 
« are lighted up by the. motive or pretence of religion. 

But the work, for which Serranus is moſt known, at 
leaſt out of France, is his Latin verſion. of Plato, which, was 
rrinted with Henry Stephens's fine Greek text of that author's 
works, in 1378, ſoſio. Vet be is. ſuppoſed. not to have 


thoroughly conſidered quid valerent humeri, what he was 
to, when he, undertook that important taſk, His ver- 
fon is owed to have much ſimplicity and elegance in it, 
but then the Mile of Plato is pompous, and majeſtic ;. and it | 
is not enough, that a,tranſlator . gives his author's. 
Serranus, he ſhould endeayar, like Fi icinus, to do. it in his 


. is, 4 red 


Serranus's Latin is more | 
the more faichful NEE, 
| Stephens, as. Caſaubon relates, ox” 
ever Serranus, on ſome 


Serranus,. that his; verſion is ſo inſeparably con | 
Sephens' 0 9555 and text: for this will Dot it ſome, 


mM ” 1c 4 "ry a molt i ingenious 8 


learned Sp Sal, famous. for his oppoſition. to the received 


dodtrine of the Trinity, and for the martyrdom he underwent 
on that account, was born in 3 509 at Villaneuva in Arrage 
His father, who was a notary, ſent him to the univerſity of 

Toulouſe, to ſtudy the civil law: and there Servetus began 
to read the ſcriptures for the firſt time, e becauſe the 
reformation made 2 a great noile i in France. . He was pre- 
ently convinced, that the church wanted reforming ; and it 

may be he went ſo far as to fancy, that the Trinity was one 


of the doQtinies to be rejected. Be that as it will, he grew 


very fond of antitrinitarian, nations ; and after he had been 
two or three years at Toulouſe, he relolyed ta retire into 
Germany, and ſet up for a reformer. He went to Baſil, by 
W Ic N 
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* * defirous to diſcourſe with Bucer and "fp 
two celebrated ers of that city. At his departure from 

Baſil, he left a manuſcript, intitled de Trinitatis Erroribu, 
in the hands of a bookſeller, who ſent it afterwards to Hague 
nau, whither Servetus went, and got it printed in 153. 
The next year, be printed likewiſe at Haguenau another 
book, with this title, Dial de Trinitate libri duo: 
in an advertiſement to which, he retracts what he had written 
in his former book againſt the Trinity, not as if it was falſe, 
but becauſe it was written imperfectly, confuſedly, unpoliteh, 
and as it were by a child for the uſe of children. Thus Ser. 
vetus publiſhed two' books againſt the Trinity in leſs than two 
years, and without ſcrupling to put his name to them. He 
Was young, extremely zealous for his new opinions, 
and per aps unacquainted with the principles of the reform- 
ers,” Tis likely, that being lately come from France into x 
: Puente country, he thought he might write as freely againf 
the doctrine of the Trinity, 2s the reformers did againft tran- 


fubſtdiitiation, cc. and what is ftrange; he does not ſeem ever 


after to have corrected this error, or to have thought of any 
'meand"to retrieve the dangerous ſteps ir had 6ecaſſoned bn 
to take, | 

Servetus, having publiſhed theſe two boo „ iet to 
return to France, becauſe he was poor, and. did not under- 
ſtand the German language : : 2s he alledged upon his trial to 
the Judges, when they aſked him, why he left Germany. 
He went to Baſil, and from thence to'Lyons, where he lived 
two of three years. Then he went to Paris, and fudied 
phyſic under Sylvius, Fernelius, and ſome öther profeſſots: 


be took his degree of maſter of arts, and was admitted doctor 


of phyſick in the univerſity there. Having finiſhed his me- 
dical Nudits at Paris, he ere that city, th, go and practiſe in 

ſome other place: he ſettled two or three years in a town 
near Lyons, and then at Vienne in Dauphiny, for the ſpace 
of ten or twelve.” ' Servetus's books againſt the Trinity had 
raiſed a great tumult among the German iges, and ſpread 
his name throughout all Europe. 
In 1533, before he had leſt Lyons, 11d do wrow's 
| leiter to Camerarius, "wherein he told him what be . 
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e Servetus and his — Servetus; ſays he; is evidently 
« an acute and crafty diſputant, but confuſed” Aid Indigeſted 


« in his thoughts, anSeertainly wanting in point of gravity.” Lond. 


le adds, “ he has always" been Afrala; "that diſputes about 


« the Trinity would ſometime or other break büt: Bone 


1 * F quales tragcedias excitabit hæt quæſtio apud p 77 : 
os, &c. Good God fays. he, what tragedies "will "ith 
ee Whites the word avid Pint y beruf 


#ſons, i 


« filſe among poſterity ? * "While Servetus wis'at Paris,” his 8 


S 


books were diſperſed in Italy, and very much appr. Fs by 
many, Who had thoughts of forfaking the church of Rome 
upon which, in 1539, Melancthon wrote a fetter to che ſe- 
nate of Venice, importing that 4 bock of 'Servetus;” Who 
« had feed the error of Paulus gamofatenus, Was handed 
« about in their country, and beſeechin 15 them to take care, 
« that the impious error of that man may be _— re- 
« jected, and abHorred:”" Servetus was at Lyt „ 0 
before he ſettled in Vienne: and corrected the dag 7 
Latin Bible that was printing there, to whlch he added 
preface and "ſome marginal notes, under the name of V 


noyanus; for he was called in Franoe Villeneuve; from vit. 


2 


lanveva, the town where he TO" born. n 3 10 * "wp 
All this while," the reformer Calvin, who wil ö hows of 


a,” kept a rRait correſpondenee' with 


the church' at 


deryetus by Jetters : hep tells us, that he endeavofed, for the 


ſpace of Keen years, to reclaim that phyſician From his er- 


— Kia informs us, that Calvin knew Servetus at Paris, 


poſed his doctrine: and adds, that 'Servetus,' having 
wh to diſpute with Calvin, durft not appear it the time 
and place appointed. Servetus writ ſeveral letters to Calvin 
at Geneva from Lyons and Dauphine, and conſulted him 
about ſeveral points : he alſo ſent him a manuſcript, to have 
his judgment upon it. Calvin made an ungenerous And even 
baſe. uſe of "this confidence: for he not only wrote arp and 


France, 
vol. 1. p · 14. 


angry letter to him again for the preſent, but afterwards pro- 
duced bis private letters and manufeript againſt bim at his 


mal. Vatillas arms, that there is at Paris ah original letter 
of Calvin to Farel, written in 1546, herein is the follow- 
ing paſſage : Servetus has ſent me 4 large book, ſtuffed 


1 vith idle fancies, and full of arrogance. He ſays, * 
| 66 
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no doubt that reformer eaſily perſuaded himſelf, that it ws 


s EAVE TUS 


Ne \" find admirable things in ity and ach n bave not itn 


e been heard, of. He offers ta come hit! 


if I like it: 


w r ſor if be comes, and if 


any regard be had to my authority, J ſhall. not ſuffer hin 
- pig og Sorbiere mentions the ſame let, 
and ſays, that Grotivs ſaw it at Paris, with words in it 1 
| yt Nl oF ap rf IE 


tions, that be reſolved to publiſh a third work in fayor of then, 
This came out in 1553 at Vienne, with this title, Chriiu. 


| niſmi Reſtitutio, &c. and is probably the; book he bad (ent 


to Calvin. Servetus did not put his name to this work; 
bus Calvio informed. the Roman Catholies in France, tha 
8 Upon this information, Sei- 
3, was impriſoned at Vienne, and would certainly have 
burnt alive, if he had not made his eſcape ; however, 


| ſentence. was. paſſed on him, and bis: effigies. was carried u 
the place of execution, faſtened to a gibbet, and afterwark 
* burned, with five bales of his books. Servetus in the mean 


time was. retiring to Naples, where he hoped to praftic 
phyſic with the ſame high repute, as he had practiſed at Vi- 
enne z yet was ſo imprudent as to take his way through Ge- 
neva, though he knew that Calvin was his mortal enemy, 
Calvin, being informed of. his, arrival, acquainted the mai 
trates with it; upon which he was ſcized. and caſſ into pri- 
ſon, and a proſecution us preſently commenced, againſt hin 
for hereſy and blaſphemy, ,- Calvin purſued him with a ma- 
levolence and fury, which ag manifeſtly. perſonal : tough 


all pure zeal for the cauſe of God, and the good of his church. 
The articles of his aceuſation were numerous, and not con- 
| fined to his book, called Chriſtianiſmi Reſtitutio ; but were 
ſought out of all his other writings, which were ranſacked 
| for every thing, chat could be firained to.a- bad ſenſe. One 
of them was of a. very extraordinary. nature. Servetus had 
- publiſhed at Lyons, in 2535, an edition of Ptolemy 's Geo- 
| @aphy, with « preface and ſome notes. Now he was urged 
| with lay ing, in this preface, that ( Judza has been falſely 


Lk cried up for beauty, richneſs and fertility, fince thoſe, vbo 


and ut- 
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\ quenee, did not think fit to 


' gene nuTUuL 
1 devoid of pleaſantneſa: und they m. 


« lied on, in his account of that holy land.“ We cannot 
decide upon the juſtneſs of the not 
to get a fight of his editian of Ptolemy; — 
lere, that Servetus meant to reflect upon Moſes, ſince he 
was neither an atheiſt nor a deiſt'; but on the. contrary fully | 
of the divine inſpiration of the ſcriptures. Another 
article was, that „ he had corrupted the Latin Bible, be was 
hired to correct at Lyons, partly with impertinent and tri- 
« fling, and partly with whimſical and impious, notes of bis 
« own throughout eyery page: but the main article of all, 
ane eiterebdicas IEG c in 
« the perſon of Mr. Calvin, miniſter of the word of God 
jn the church of Geneva, he had defamed the doctrine tliat 
« jg preached, eee OS ne- gegen 
« mous words againſt it. *; 
Tromegifirume of Giricea being Goble inthe mes 
that the trial of Servetus was a thing of the higheſt conſe ; 


abs Caplets without conſulting | 
the magiſtrates of the proteſtant cantons of Switzerland: to 


 vhom therefore they ſont Servetus's book, printed at Vienne, | < 
ind ade the writings of Calvin, with Servetus's anſwers nid 
a the ſame time defired: to have the opinion of their divines „ 


about that affair. They all gave vote againſt him, as Beza 


imblf relates ; in conſequence of which," the unfortunate 


ber 1 553˙ His death lect a ſtain mee of 'Cat- 
OR e eee e becauſe every body: has 
fral ; the craftineſs of addrels and n . 
reer 3 
and furious treatment of him at the very time of his trial, 
and his diſſimulation and malevolence towards him after his 
condemnation, will not fuffer it to be doubted; It refleted | 
allo upon the reformers in general, who ſeemed” to be no 
r than they began to che- 
i the lune danke ſpirit, and to uſe the ſame perſe- 


/ 


upon Moſes, e 4 
ine l. ei, rather than ha Wr ee 1 


SERVETUS. 
« that thoſe of the now: been bn ſhould W with — 
"—_— the cauſe of religion: for Michael Servetus of An. 

gon, rene wing the old opinion of Paulus Samoſatenus, vn 
140 put to death for it at Geneva, by eounſel of the miniſten 
of Zurich, Berne and Schiaffuſa; and John Calvin, wh 
46 was blamed ſor it by many, wrote à book to prove, that 
the magiſtrates may puniſh heretics with loſs of liſe: which 
4 dodirine being drawn to divers ſenſes, 28 it is underſtood 
more ſtrictly or more largely, or as the name of heretic 
is taken diverſly, may ee hurt to him, whe 1 
„another time it hath helped.“ | 

SGervetus was a man of great 'acuteneſs and prodigite 
1 dean rning. He was not only deeply verſed in what we uf. 
ally call facred and prophane literature, but he was alſo 2 
adept in the arts and ſciences. He obſerved upon his trial, 
that he had profeſſed mathematics at Paris; although we do 
not find when, nor under what circumſtances. He was ſo 
admirably ſkilled in his on profeſſion; that he appears to 
have had ſome - knowledge of the circulation of the blood, 
although it was very imperfect, intricate, and conſidenby 
ſhort of the elear and full diſcovery made by Harvey. Nead 
what our learned Wotton has written upon this point: 
„ ſince the ancients; ſays he, have no right to ſo noble 
4 diſcovery, it may be worth while to enquire, to whom of 
_ moderns the glory of it is due; for this is alſo exceed - 

4 ingly conteſted. The firſt ſtep that was made towards 
6« jt; was,: the finding that the whole maſs of the blood paſſes 
6 through the lungs by the pul ry and vein, The 
6 firſt-that I could ever find, e n diſtinct idea of this 
matter, was Michael Servetus, eee. phyſician, who 
bas burnt for» arianiſm at Geneva, near 140 years ago. 
6 Well had it been for the church of Optic, if be had wholly 
c conſined himſelf to his own profeſſion ] His ſagacity in this 
« particular, before ſo much in the dark, gives us great res- 
us ſon to believe, that the world might then have had ju 
* cauſe; to have bleſſed his memory. In 4 book of his, in- 
6« titled Chriſtianiſmi Reſtitutio, printed in the year 1553, 
6 he clearly aſſerts, that the blood paſſes through the lungs, 
4 ben the leſt to the right — 
N 66 
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« chrough the partition, which divides the two: ven ricles, a8 
« was at that time commonly believed. How he es 
«it, or in which of the fix diſcourſes, into which Servetus 
« divides his book, it is to be found, I know not; having 
« never ſeen the book myſelf. Mr. Charles Bernard, a very 
& jearned and eminent ſurgeon of London, who did me the 
« fayour to communicate, this paſſage to me, ſet. down at 
« length in the margin, which was tranſcribed out of Ser- 
« yetus, could inform me no further, only that he bad it 
« from a learned friend of his, who bad himſelf- copied it 
6 from Seryetus. | 

What ſome writers have delivered concerning Senn 
going into Africa, with a view of acquiring a more perſect 
knowledge of the Alcoran, ought to be exploded as a fable. 
They, who deſire a more particular account of Servetus's 
doctrines, may conſult . An Impartial Account of Michael 
gervetus, &c. printed i in 8vo at London 1724: to which 
we have been greatly oblige for the W n * this 


5 ERV IU 8 ( Mavzus OWE. ) 2 9 12 


| gammarian and critic of antiquity, who floriſhed about the 


times of Arcadius and Honorius. He is known now chiefly 
by his commentaries upon Virgil, which Barthius and others 


| have ſuppoſed to be nothing more, than a collection of an- 


cient criticiſms and remarks upon that poet, made by Servius. 
Whatever they are, they are looked upon by many as a va- 
luable remnant of antiquity : Scioppius calls them a .maga- 
zine, well furniſhed with good things. They were ſirſt-pub- _ 
liſhed at Paris, by Rob. Stephens in folio, by Fulvius Ur- 

ſinus, in 1 569, 8vo ; afterwards a correcter and better edi- 
tion was given by Peter Daniel at Paris in 1600 ; the beſt 
is that printed with the edition of Virgil, by Maſvicius, in 


1717, 4to; notwithſtanding which, they are yet ſuſpected 


| tobe mutilated, and not free from interpolations. There is 
alſo extant, and printed in ſeveral editions of the ancient 
gaminarians, a piece of Servius upon the feet of verſes and 
the quantity of ſyllables, called Centimetrum. Macrobius 
has ſpoken highly of Servius, and makes him one of the 
daturnalia, See the Bib] iotheca Latina of 
/ Fabricius, 


ſpeakers in his 


N r; whoſe notes, as well as thoſe of Lindenbru- 


| Fabricius, and Nie Ju ; 
+. DD 410. 7 


him not only as his friend, but as a court favorite and 1 
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SEVERUS Da an . Latin OR" 
Auguſtan age, whoſe tna, together with a fragment de 
morte Ciceronis, was publiſhed with notes and a proſe inter. 
pretation by Le Clerc, at Amſterdam 1703, in 12mo, 
were before inſerted among the Catalecta Virgilii, publiſhed 


jus and Nicolas Heinſius, Le Clerc has mixed with his own, 
intilian calls Severus, a verſificator, rather than a poet;” 
yet adds, that if he had finiſhed the Sicilian war,” pro- 
dably between Auguſtus and Sextus Pompeius, in the man- 
4 ner he had written the firſt book, he might have claimed 
« a much higher rank. But though an immature death, 
«« continues he, prevented him from doing this, yet his ju- 
« venile works ſhew the greateſt genius.” Ovid addreſſes 


great poet. O V ates magnorum maxime regum; and a 
HON ves en 


Fertile pectus "OH inerque Helicon een, 
en enn 
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SEVIGNE (Maze „ Raverin, Matquiſte de a Wl fine 
French lady, celebrated for her wit and her wiſdom, was WM forme 
born in 1626 z and was not above a year old, when her fa- vetus 
ther was killed, at the deſcent of the Engliſh upon the ile of Ml v*rf 
Rhee. In 1644, ſhe married the marquiſs of Sevigne, who peare 
was killed'in a duel in 1651; and had a fon and a daughter parts 
by him, to the care of whoſe education ſhe afterwards moſt parac 
religiouſly devoted herſelf : they became accordingly moſt ac- * thi 
compliſhed perſons, as it was reaſonable to expect. This — 


illuſtrious lady was acquainted with all the wits and learned 
of her time: it is ſaid ſhe decided the famous diſpute between 
Perrault and Boileau, concerning the preference of the an- 
tients to the moderns, thus; ** the ancients are the fineſt, and 
« we are the prettieſt.” She died in 1696, and —_— 
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SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, © 2 
e COT „ 


eee e ale, eee . 
« cellent criticiſm upon ſtudied letters of wit, and ftill more 
« upan thoſe fictitious letters,-which aim to imitate the epiſ- Ws 


Lale) file, by a recital of falſe ſentiments and feighe# | 


adventures to imaginaty correſpondents.”  - / 
Ae e 17 „ which is no- 


thing more than a collection of literary and hiſtorical anec- 
dotes, ene ee W ps emen 


e ee 


$EXTUS Euronet * e 

thor, and molt acute defender of the Pyrrhonian or ſceptical 
philoſophy, was a pliyfician, and ſeems to have floriſhed un- 

ter the reign of the emperor Commodus, or perhaps a little 

lter. He was, againſt what has uſually been imagined, a gen 
liferent perſon from Sextus, a Stoic philoſopher of Oharo- Pf, ar IR 
nea, and n of Plutarch: and this is all we are able to ; 


ii of bim: for no particular circumſtances of his life are 


recorded. Of a great many, that have periſhed, two works 
of his are ſtill extant : three books of Pyrrhonian inſtitutions, 
and ten books againſt the Mathematici, by whom he means 
all kind of dogmatiſts. Henry Stephens firſt made, and then 
printed in 1592, 8vo, a Latin verſion from the Greek of the 
former of theſe works; and a verſion of the latter by Her- 
yetus, had been printed by Plantin in 1569. Both theſe 
rerfions were printed again with the Greek ; which firſt ap- 
er dee eee folio. He is a writer of great 
parts and learning; and very well qualified for the notable 
paradox he had- undertaken to maintain; namely, that 
© there is no ſuch thing as truth: for although he will ne- 
rer convince men by ſolid argument, yet he may poſſibly ſi- 


lence ſome by his ſubtilty, The beſt edition of this author 
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APM EL. Ae. Englidh poct, vn 
. deſcended. of a good family in the county of Stafford ; hut 
e born at Stanton;Hall, in Nofels a ſeac of his father's, abou 


S the year 1640. He was educated at Caius College in Cam. 


bridge, and afterwards, placed in ihe Middle - Temple; where 
he ſtudied the law ſome time, and then went abroad. Upon 
| his return from his travels, he applied himſelf to the 8 
kind of writing ;;and was ſo ſueceſaſul therein, that he became 
known to ſeveral perſans of great wit and great quality, and 
was. highly, eſteemed and valued by them. He wrote ſeyen- 
teen plays, which we will not give a partic count of 
here, becauſe they are collected together i in his works, and the 
reader can ſo caſily inform bimſelf, about them. At the re- 
volution he was, by his intereſt with the earl of Dorſet, made 
his majeſty's biſtoriggraphes and poet laureat ; and when fone 
perſons urged, that there were Authors, who bad better pre- 


4 1 tenſions to the . * 8 is ſaid to Ap cena that 


reply, if it was = yk: * grent, honour u upon Mr, 
Shadwell 3 but with ſubmiſſion, to the 
Mr. yden as poet-layreat 5 for 
Mr, Dryden, had, fa. warmly. eſpouſed. the oppoſite intereſt, that 
evolution he was diſpoſſeſſed of bis place. Tbis, how- 
| ever, was. a great mortification to — who Tele 4 
indignity very warmly, and immed 
thy to Shadwell;z. of which hodee g 
| eee he aua. _ 


3 
B Shadwell veer deviates 
e e „ LOL E108 


; FF ſatyriſt never hs 
| leaſt regard to truth, when it interferes-with the, gratification 

ol his reſentment or ſpleen ;, for nothing can be ſalſer than the 
idea, theſe lines are intended-to convey. Mr. Shadwell was 
not indeed ſo great a poet as Mr. Dryden but Mr. Shadwel 
did not write nonſenſe, Many of his comedies are very good, 
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SHADWELL. 
raters, ſtrongly marked and well ſuſtained, Thus Mr. 

baine tells us that <* there is no body will deny this play, 
« viz, The Virtuoſo, its due applauſe: at leaſt I know, ſays 
« he, that the univerſity of Oxford, who may be allowed. 
« competent judges of comedy, eſpecially of ſuch characters, 
« 33 Sir Nicholas Gimcrack and Sir Formal Trifle, applauded 
«it, And as no man ever undertook to diſcover the frailties 
u of ſuch pretenders to this kind of knowledge, before Mr. 
« Shadwell ; ſo none ſince Mr. Johnſon's time ever drew fo 
« many different characters of humors, and with ſuch ſucceſs.” 
Mr, Shadwell had an uncommon quickneſs in writing; for in 
the preface to his Pſyche he tells us, that that, tragedy 
was written by him in five weeks. Thus the earl of 
Rocheſter ſays, | 


None ſeem to touch upon true comedy, | 
But haſly Shadwell, and flow Wicherly. 


Where by the way he not only allows him to be excellent in 
comedy, but ſeems even to give him the preference to Wi- 
cherly, And yet there is a ſaying of lord Rocheſter ſtill ex- 


tings, he had a ſtill better of his conyerſation : for he ſaid, that 
«if he had burnt all he wrote, and printed all he ſpoke, he 
„would have had more wit and humor than any other poet.“ 
Shadwell, as appears from Rocheſter's ſeſſion of the poets, 
was a great favorite with Otway, and lived in intimacy with 
him, which might perhaps be the occaſion of Dryden's ex- 
preſſing ſo much contempt for Otway ; that being certainly 
more il|-grounded, than his contempt for Shadwell. Mr. 


occalioned, as ſome ſay, by too large a doſe of opium, given 
bim by miſtake. A white marble monument with his buſto, 
sereted in Weſtminſter-Abbey, in honor of him, by his ſon 
vir John Shadwell, phyſician to his late majeſty : and his fune- 


the plalms, who tells us, among other things, that he was a 
man of great honeſty and integrity, and had a real love of 
* truth and ſincerity, an inviolable fidelity and ſtrictneſs to 
* his word, an unalterable friendſhip whereſoever he pro- 

Vol. X. 2 x 66 feſſed 


tant, which ſhews, that whatever opinion he had of his wri- 


Shadwell died the gth of December 1692; and his death was 


ral ſermon was preached by Dr. Nicholas Brady, the tranſlator of Page 24. 


x th felled it, and (however the world may be mites * 
u much deeper ſenſe of religion, me others nave, who 


deſt ſon, he could give him no better education than his own 


a free-ſchool, where he probably acquired what Latin he un 
maſter of; but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, and the 


' yeoman in the nei ghbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of 


them more than once in robbing a park, that Lo Kelenget to dit 
Thomas Lucy of Cherlecot near Stratford. For this he vn 
5 proſecuted by that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too 
"ſeverely ; and, in order to revenge that ill uſage, he made 1 
"ballad upon him: and though this, probably the firſt eſſay 0 


ended th prfection againſt him; ee * 


SHAKESPEAR. 


«6 pretend to it more openly.” . 

We may juſt obſerve, that beſides his Ane writings he 
was the author of ſeveral | pieces of poetry: the chief of which 
are his congratulatory poem on the prince of Orange's con. 
ing to England; another on yarn "_ II 
_ far of Juvenal, e. 400 


SkAkESPEAR ( Wee )a ai Aude wile of 
England, was of a good family, and born at Stratford upon 
Avon in Warwickſhire in April 1564. His father Mr. John 
Shakeſpear, who was a conſiderable dealer in wool, had ſo 
great a family, ten children in all, that though he was his el 


employment. He had bred him, it is true, for ſome time a 


want of his affiftance, forced him to take him home, and un- 
happily prevented his farther proficiency in that language. 
Upon his leaving ſchool, he ſeems to have devoted himſelf 
intirely to that way of life, which his father propoſed to him; 
and, in order to ſettle in the world aſter a family-manner, he 
married while he was yet very young, and by the time he 
was arrived at ſeventeen years of age. His wife was the 
ry neg of one Hathaway, ſaid to have been a ſubſtantid 


e he er for ſome time; till an extravagance he 
guilty of, not only caſt the higheſt blemiſh on his good 
. but forced him at length to "ay his country. He hal 
fallen into ill-company ;” and amon them ſome, who hal 
made a common practice of deer-ſtea 6 or engaged him with 


his poetry, be loft, yet it is ſaid to have been ſo very bitter, tha 


8 HAK ESPE AR. 
1 Wl wn obliged to leave his family and buſineſs in Warwickſhire 
6 for ſome time, and ſhelter himſelf in London. 
It was at this time, and upon this aceident, that BY is aid 


. 
* 
ö - 


to have made his firſt acquaintance in the play-houſe. He 


but his admirable wit, and the natural turn of it to the ſtage, 


ſoon diſtinguiſhed him, if not as an extraordinary actor, yet 


e 
h was received into the company, at firſt in a very mean rank ; 
1 
e 


as a very uncommon. genius and excellent writer. His name 


js printed, as the cuſtom was in thoſe times, among thoſe of 
of the other players before ſome old plays, but without any par- 
1 ticular account of what ſort of parts he uſed to act; and Mr. 
„ Rowe ſays, that though he enquired, he never could meet 


6 WI vith any farther account of him this way, than that the top of 


his performance was the Ghoſt in his own Hamlet. We 
haye no certain authority, which was his firſt play: there is a 
Romeo and Juliet,” dated 1597, when he was thirty · three 
years of age; and 2 . Richard II and III,“ the year following, 


of his plays acted before her. It is that maiden princeſs 
plainly, whom he intends by, A fair Veſtal: throned by the 
« weſt;” and that whole paſſage is a compliment very proper- 


of Henry IV, that ſhe commanded him to continue it for one 


obſerve, that this part of Falſtaff is ſaid to have been written o- 
figinally under the name of Oldeaſtle; but that, ſome of that 
family then remaining, he changed it into Falſtaff, at the 
command of the queen. Mr. Rowe however thinks, that 
though the firſt offence was avoided, yet there was ſomething 
injurious in this ſecond choice 3 ſince, as he obſerves, i it is cer- 


E . 


8 22 


lieutenant general, was a name of diſtinguiſhed merit in the 

je vn in France, under the reigns of Henry V and VI. It may 

father be obſerved, that Shakeſpear, in this play, has made 

dir John Falſtaff a deer-ſtealer, that he might remember his 

' Warwickſhire proſecutor z whom he has deſcribed under the 

tame. of juſtice Shallow, and to whom he * very * 
a 4 . 


play more, and to ſhew him in love: and this is ſaid to have 
deen the occaſion of his writing The Merry Wives of 
„ Windſor,” * Upon this occaſion it may not be improper to 


tain that Sir John Falſtaff, a knight of the garter, and 2 


He was highly favored by queen Elizabeth, who had ſeveral 


Midſum- 
mer Night's 


ly brought in, and very handſomely applied to her. She was Dream. 
lo well pleaſed with the character of Falſtaff, in the two parts 


8 HAK ESP EAR. | 
the ſame coat of arms, which Dugdale, in his antiquities 9 vl 
that county, deſcribes for a family of the ſame name there, Fo 
And as the queen was a patroneſs of our poet, ſo he na gr 

' alſo with many great and uncommon marks of favor wif „bo. 
friendſhip from the earl of Southampton: to whom he deg. 
cated his poem of Venus and Adonis. There is no cem . 
account, when he quitted the flage : but the latter part of hi 
life was ſpent in eaſe, retirement, and the converſation of his 

friends. He had the good fortune to collect a compete 

ſufficient for convenience, comfort, and dignity ; and he ſpent 
ſome years before his death at his native town Stratford, Hi 
_ pleaſurable wit and good-nature-engaged him in the acquain. 
tance, and intitled him to the friendſhip, of all the gentleme 
in the neighbourhood. He died in 1616 in the 53d yea 
his age, and was buried in the church of Stratford, where x 
monument is erected for him, and placed againſt the wall 
He is repreſented under an arch in a ſitting poſture, a.cuſhia 

| ſpread before him, with a pen in his right hand, and his lf 


- reſting on a ſcroll of paper. Under the cuſhion is tu « @ 

Latin diſtich : N . | e *be 
| Pena ts, 8 | E029 1 4 

| Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte Maronem « of 

Terra tegit, Populus mceret, Olympus habet. 6 

| | 1 Td * 

And on the grave-ſtone underneath is, ; 6« fil 

, , TY | or 

Good friend, for Jeſus' ſake, forbear « yi 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. « ty 

Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, «is 

And curſt be he that moves my bones., 6 by 

; tice 


In April 1738, his tragedy of Julius Cæſar was acted at that 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane ; and with the profits afin in 5 
from thence a monument was erected for him in Weſtnu g on 
ſter-Abbey. He had three daughters, of which two lived H in h 
be married : Judith the elder to one Mr. Thomas Quincy, lays 
whom ſhe had three ſons, who all died without children; 20 « 6 
Suſanna, who was his favorite, to Dr. John Hall, a phy 4 1 
of good reputation in that country. She left one child « h. 
a a daughter, who was twice married, but died without x | 


— 


s HAK ES PEAR. 
publiſhed by Mr. Rowe, Mr. Pope, Mr. Lewis Theobald, 


rious criticiſms have been made upon Shakeſpear's genius and 
his writings in innumerable EZ ſays, Remarks, Obſervations, 
Commentaries, and Notes; but as the ſubſtance of them all, 
expreſſed in a better manner, is contained in Mr, Pope's Pre- 
face to his edition, we will here give it the reader, in as ſhore 
a compaſs as we can. | FINES 


to him not without ſome tincture of the learning, or ſome 
* caſt of the models, of thoſe before hin. The poetry of 
« Shakeſpear was inſpiration indeed: he is not ſo much an 
* imitator, as an inſtrument of nature; and it is not ſa juſt to 
« ſay, that he ſpeaks from her, as that ſhe ſpeaks through 
him. His characters are ſo much nature herſelf, that it is 
* 2 ſort of injury to call them by ſo diſtant a name, as copies 


* which ſhews that they received them from one another, 
and were but multipliers of the ſame image: each picture 
* like a mock-rainbow, is but the reflexion of a reflexion. 
hut every ſingle character in Shakeſpear is as much an indi- 
* vidual, as thoſe in life itſelf : it is as impoſſible to find any 


any reſpect appear moſt to be twins, will upon compariſon 
tice of his prodigious and extenſive power over the paſſions ; 
that he was more a maſter of the great, than of the ridiculous 


in human nature; and that he not only excelled in the paſ- 


in his ſentiments, which are full as admirable. All which, 
lays he, © is perfectly amazing from a man of no education or 


* uſually the ſubjeR of his thoughts: ſo that he ſcems to 
- IP 0 hy» 


OW 


His dramatic writings, which are very numerous, were firſt 
publiſhed together in 1623, folio ; and have ſince been re- 


Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Mr. Warburton, the merit of all : 
whoſe editions is too well known for us to deſcant upon. Va- | 


« If ever any author deſerved the name of an original, ſays 
«Mr, Pope, it was Shakeſpear. Homer himſelf drew not 
© his art ſo immediately from the fountains of nature: it pro- 

*« ceeded through Egyptian ſtrainers and channels, and came 


of her. Thoſe of other Poets have a conſtant reſemblance, + 


* two alike ; and ſuch, as from their relation or affinity in 
de found remarkably diſtin.” Mr. Pope then takes no- 
ſions, but alſo in the coolneſs of reflection and reaſoning : and 


* experience in thoſe great and public ſcenes of life, which are 


* have known the world by intuition, to have looked thro” 


u dern hiſtory, poetical learning and mythology. We find 


s HAK E S PEAR. 


5 human nature at one glance, and to be the only aut, il ant. 
6 that gives ground for a very new opinion, that the philog, Wl © mod 
e pher, and even the man of the world, may be born, as well own 
66 As the poet. 66 cee 
In the mean time Mr. Pope was not ſo firuck with Shake. x tho! 
| ſpear' s excellencies, as to be inſenſible to his defects; bu e 
owns, that as he has certainly written better, ſo he has per. "ee 
| haps written worſe, than any other, He endeavours to Account : tha 
for theſe deſects from ſeveral cauſes and accidents, ariſing * 
partly from the ſituation he was in as a player, and 8 «anc 
from the manner in which his plays were publiſhed. As ; Wi 
player, he would be obliged in a great meaſure to form him- * Be 
ſelf upon the judgments of that body of men, of which he wu 9 
2 member; who, regardleſs of the principles and laws ol Rh 
dramatic writing, know no rule but that of pleaſing the pre- IM 
ſent humor, and complying with the wit in faſhion; « By Lg 
6 theſe men, ſays Mr, * it was thought a praiſe to Shake. - 


ic ſpear, that he ſcarce ever blotted a line; and this they in- 7 a 

4 duftriouſ] propagated, as appears from what we are told # f 
T by Ben Tobafon in his Diſcoveries, and from the preface to 7 
« the firſt folio edition. But in reality, however it has pre- Wo 

| 66 vailed, there never was a more groundleſs report, or to the 4 


66 contrary of which there are more undeniable evidences: a 4 
« the comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor, which he in- = 
* tirely rew writ z the hiſtory of Henry VI, which was fiſt js 
4 publiſhed under the title of the Contention of York and Ml © 


40 Lancaſter; that of Henry V, extremely improved ; ne 3 
66 Hamlet, enlarged to almoſt as much again as at firſt; and 4 
| 4 many others. I believe, the common opinion of his want 88 
« of learning proceeded from no better ground :—concerning 4 
6 which it may be neceſſary to ſay ſomething more. There 1 
44 is certainly a vaſt difference between learning and lan- 4 
6 guages : how far he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot de- 6 


4 termine; but it is plain he had much reading at leaſt, if they 
66 will not call it learning: nor is it any great matter, if a man 
66 has knowledge, whether he has it from one language or 
| & from another. Nothing is more evident, than that he hal 

4 a taſte of natural philoſophy, mechanics, ancient and mo- 


7 b 


4 n very n in the * rites, and manners ol. 
N tiquity.” 


« anti quity,” of his Mr. Pops; gives Pater inſtances; „ in 
« modern Italian writers of novels; and in the ancients of his 
« own country. I am inclined to think, this opinion pro- 
« ceeded originally from the zeal of the partizans of our au- 


« thor and Ben Johnſon; as they endeavoured to exalt the 


« one at the expence of the other. It is ever the nature a. 
« parties to be in extremes; and nothing is ſo probable, as 
« that becauſe -Ben Johnſon had much the more as: 


« it was ſaid on the one hand that Shakeſpear had none at all 


« and becauſe Shakeſpear had much the moſt wit and fancy, 
4 jt was retorted on the other, that Johnſon wanted both. 
« Becauſe Shakeſpear borrowed nothing, it was ſaid that 
66, Johnſon borrowed every thing : becauſe Johnſon did not 


* write extempore, he was reproached with being a year a- 


« bout every piece; and becauſe Shakeſpear wrote with eaſe 


& and rapidity, they cried, he never once made a blot, — But : 


however this contention might be carried on by the parti- 
ans on either ſide, I cannot help thinking theſe two great 
« poets were good friends, and lived on amicable terms and in 
« offices of ſociety with each other. It is an acknowledged 
« fa, that Ben Johnſon was introduced upon the ſtage, and 
« his firſt works encouraged, by Shakeſpear : and after his 


death, that author writes, Ta the memory of his beloved Mr. 


« William Shakeſpear, which ſhews as if the friendſhip had 
continued through life. I cannot for my own part find 


_ © any thing invidious or ſparing in thoſe verſes, but, wonder | 


„Mr. Dryden was of that opinion. He exalts him not only 
« above all his contemporaries, but above Chaucer, and Spen- 


„cer, whom he will not allow to be great enough to be 


ranked with him; and challenges the names of Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Æſchylus, nay, all Greece and Rome at 
once, to equal him: and, which is very particular, ex- 

« preſsly vindicates him from the imputation of wanting art, 
not enduring that all his excellencies ſhould be attributed to 


Nature. It is remarkable too, that the praiſe he gives him 


in his Diſcoveries ſeems to proceed from a perſonal kind- 
«© neſs: he tells us, that he loved the man, as well as ho- 
* noured his memory; celebrates the honeſty, openneſs, and 
* frankneſs of his temper ; and only diſtinguiſhes, as he rea- 


* *fonably on" between the —_ merit of the author, and 


* aL the 
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66 o_ filly and derogatory applauſes of the players. 


Afterwards Mr. Pope proceeds to note ſome of thoſe 
almoſt innumerable errors in his Plays, which have ariſen from 


the ignorance of the players, both as his actors, and as his 
editors, “ Tt is not certain, ſays he, that any one of his plays 
was publiſhed by himſelf, During the time of his employ. 
ment in the theatre, ſeveral of his pieces were printed ſe- 
< parately in quarto : but what makes me think, that moſt 
6 of theſe were not publiſhed by him, is the exceſſive careleſs. 
* neſs of the preſs, Every page is fo ſcandalouſſy falſe ſpel. 
© led, and almoſt all the learned or unuſual words ſo intole. 
„ rably mangled, that it is plain there either was no corrector 
© to the preſs at all, or one totally illiterate. If any were ſu- 
& perviſed by himſelf, I ſhould fancy the two parts of Henry 


« IV, and Midſummer's Night's Dream, might have been ſo, 


<< becauſe I found no other printed with any exactneſs; and, 
e contrary to the reſt, there is very little variation in all the 
s ſubſequent editions of them. There are extant two prefaces 
to the firſt quarto edition of Troilus and Creſſida in 1609, 
« and to that of Othello; by which it appears, that the firſt 
& was publiſhed without his knowledge or conſent, and even 
before it was acted, ſo late as ſeven or eight years before he 
died; and that the latter was not printed till after his death. 


« The whole number of genuine plays, which we have been 


s able to find printed in his life-time, amounts but to ele ven: 
and of ſome of theſe, we meet with two or more editions by 


different printers, each of which has whole heaps of traſh 


« different from the other; which I ſhould fancy was occa- 
« fioned by their being taken from different copies, belonging to 
6 different play - houſes. The folio edition, in which all the 
„plays we now receive as his were firſt collected, was pub - 
_ 6+ liſhed by two players, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſe- 

ven years after his deceaſe. They declare, that all the o- 
ther editions were ſtolen and ſurreptitious, and affirm theirs 
to be purged from the errors of the former. This is true as 
«to the literal errors, and no other; for in all reſpects elſe it 

« is far warſe than the quarto's. Firſt, becauſe the additions 
« of trifling and bombaſt paſſages are in this edition far more 
* numerous. For whatever had been added, ſince thoſe 


s quarto's, by the actors, or had ſtolen from their mouths 
+ into 
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s HAK ESPE AR. W 
into the written parts, were from thence 8 into 
oſe Wl « the prinred text, and all ſtand charged upon the author. 
om He himſelf complained of this uſage in Hamlet, where 
his Wl « he wiſhes, that thoſe. who ploy the clowns would ſpeak 
ys Wi « wv more, than is ſet down for them. But as a proof _ ns” 
y- « that he could not eſcape it, in the old editions of 
ſe- « Romeo and Juliet there is no hint of a great num- 
oft « ber of the mean conceits and ribaldries now to be 
6. Wl «found there. In others, the low ſcenes of mobs, ple- 
el. « beians, and clowns, are vaſtly ſhorter than at preſent; 


. 
” 


le. «and I have ſeen one in particular (which ſeems to 

or « have belonged to the play-houſes, by having the parts 

- « divided with lines, and the actors names in the margin) 

y « where ſeveral of thoſe very paſſages were added in a writ- 

„ WH © ten hand, which are ſince to be found in the folio. In 

, « the next place, a number of beautiful paſſages, which are 5 
e « extant in the firſt ſingle editions, are omitted in this— 1.4 
g This edition is ſaid to be printed from the original copies: 

„ believe they meant thoſe, which had lain ever fince the 

| « author's days in the play-houſe, and had from time to time 


« been cut, or added to, arbitrarily. It appears, that this 
« edition, as well as the quarto's, were printed, at leaſt 
partly, from no better copies than the prompter's book, or 
*« piece- meal parts written out for the uſe of the actors: 
for in ſome places their very names are through careleſſneſi 
* ſet down inſtead of the dramatis perſona; and in others 
the notes of direction to the property-men for their move- 
ables, and to the players for their entries, are inſerted into 
« the text through the ignorance of the tranſeribers. The 
* plays not having been before ſo much as diſtinguiſhed by 
| © aQts and ſcenes, they are in this addition divided, according 
* as they played them; often where there is no pauſe in the 
« aQion, or where they thought fit to make a breach in it, 
* for the ſake of muſic, maſques, or monſters, Sometimes 
the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled backward and for- 
* ward; a thing, which could no otherwiſe happen, but by 
their being taken from ſeparate and piece-meal-written 
parts. Many verſes are omitted intirely, and others tran- 
„ poſed; from whence invincible obſcurities have ariſen, 
1 — gueſs of any commentator, but juſt where the ac- 
66 cidental 


} 


AKA EAA 


= PP 3 glim mpſe of an old edition enlightens us.—From 


« what has been ſaid, there can be no queſtion, but had 
6c Shakeſpear publiſhed his works himſelf, eſpecially in his 
6 latter time, and after his retreat from the ſtage, we ſhould 
& not only be certain which are genuine, but ſhould find in 


4 & thoſe that are, the errors leſſened by ſome thouſands, If 


I may judge from all the diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſtile, 
and his manner of thinking and writing, I make no doubt 
« to declare, that thoſe wretched plays Perioles, Locrin, 
é Fir N Oldeaftle, Yorkſhire 7. ragedy, Lord Cromull, 
De Puritan, and London Prodigal, cannot be admitted as 
& his: and I ſhould conjecture of ſome of the others, parti. 
« cularly Love's Labour Loft, The Winter's Tale, and Tir 
e Andronicus, that only ſome characters, 1 ſcenes, or 
/ « perhaps a few particular paſſages, were of his hand. It is 
| © very probable, what occaſioned ſome plays to be ſuppoſed 
« Shakeſpear's was only this ; that they were pieces pro- 
« duced. by unknown authors, or fitted up for the theatre, 
ce while it was under his adminiſtration ; and no author 
_ «claiming them, they were adjudged to him, as they give 
« ſtrays to the lord of the manor : a miſtake which, one may 
46 alſo obſerve, it was not for the intereſt of the houſe to 
* remove, Yet the players themſelves, Heminges and Con- 
«© dell, afterwards did Shakeſpear the juſtice to reject thoſe 
64 eight plays in their edition ; though they were then printed 
s in his name, in every body s hands, and acted with ſome 
* applauſe : as we learn from what Ben Johnſon ſays of Pe- 
66 ricles, in his ode on the New Inn. That Titus Andro- 
4 nicus is one of this claſs, I am the rather induced to be- 
6 lieve, by finding the ſame author openly expreſs his con- 
5 tempt of it in the Induction to Bartholomew Fair, in the 
year 1614, when Shakeſpear was yet living. And there 
46 is no better authority for theſe latter ſort, than for the 
66 former, which were equally publiſhed in his life-time, If 
ve give into this opinion, ſays Mr. Pope, how many low 
* and vicious parts and paſſages might no longer reflect up- 
c on this great genius, but appear unworthily charged upon 
te him? And even in thoſe which are really his, how many 
« faults may have been unjuſtly laid to his account from ar- 
0  bitrary additions, expunCtions, tranſpoſition 0 of 17 and 


— 


AA AKA SPEAR 
« lines, confuſion of characters and. perſons, wrong applica- 
« tion of ſpeeches, corruptions of innumerable pallages by 


« the ignorance, and wrong corre&ions of them again by 


« the impertinence, of his firſt editors? From one or other 


'« of theſe. conſiderations, I am verily perſuaded, that the 
.« greateſt and the groſſeſt part of what are thought his er- 


« rors would vaniſh, and leave his character in a light very 
« different from that diſadvantageous one, in which, it now 
appears to us. 

Mr. Pope concludes his preface by ſaying of Shakeſpear, 
that * with all his faults, and with all the irregularities of his 
drama, one may look upon his works, in compariſon of 
« thoſe that are more finiſhed and regular, as upon an ancient 
« majeſtic piece of gothic architecture, compared with a 
« neat modern building: the latter is more elegant and gla- 
« ring, but the former is more ſtrong and more ſolemn. It 
« muſt be allowed, that in one of theſe there are materials 
enough to make many of the other. It has much the 
« greater variety, and much the nobler apartments ; though 
« we are often conducted to them by dark, odd, and un- 
« couth paſſages. Nor does the whole fail to ſtrike us with 
« greater reverence, though many of the parts are childiſh, 
* ill-placed, and unequal to its grandeur,” | 


To the memory of my beloved the author, Mr, Wie 
© SHAKE8SPEAR, and what he hath left us. 


“To draw no envy, Shakeſpear, on thy name, 

« Am I thus ample to thy book and fame: 

« While I confeſs thy writings to be ſuch, 

« As neither man nor muſe can praiſe too much, 

« ”Tis true, and all mens ſuffrage. But theſe ways 

Were not the paths I meant unto thy praiſe; 

For ſeelieſt ignorance on theſe may light, 

« Which, when it ſounds at beſt, but ecchoes right; 

« Or blind affection, which doth ne'er advance 

„The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 

Or crafty malics might pretend this praiſe, 

And think to ruine, where it ſeem'd to raiſe. 
© Thele are, as ſome infamous band, or whore, : 
” * a matron. What coul hurt * 5 

« Buy 


3 


4 s HAK ESE AR. | 
4 But thou art proof againſt them, and indeed. : 


Above th' ill fortune of them, or the need. 


I therefore will begin, ſoul of the age! 

The applauſe ! delight] the wonder of our ſtage! 
« My Shakeſpear riſe ; I will not lodge thee by | 
« Chaucer, or Spencer, or bid Beaumont he | 

'«« A little further, to make thee a room: 


Thou art a monument without a tomb, 


&« And art alive ſtill, while thy book doth live, 
„ And we have wits to read, and praiſe to give. 
That I not mix thee ſo, my brain excuſes ; 

I mean with great, but diſproportion'd muſes; 

« For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

“ ſhould commit thee ſurely with thy peers, 

4% And tell how far thou didft our Lily out-ſhine, 

* Or ſporting Kid, or Marlow's mighty line. 

6% And though thou hadſt ſmall Latin and leſs Greek, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not ſeek 

&« For names; but call forth thund'ring Aſchylus, 
„Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

« Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 

« To live again, to hear thy buſkin tread, 

„And ſhake a ſtage : or, when thy ſocks were on, 

« Leave thee alone for the compariſon _ 

Of all, that inſolent Greece, or haughty Rome 

4 Sent forth, or ſince did from their aſhes come. 

« Triumph, my Britain, thou haſt one to ſhow, _ 

« To whom all ſcenes of Europe homage owe. 

« He was not of an age, but for all time! 

« And all the muſes, ſtill were in their prime, 

« When like Apollo he came forth to warm 

« Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm |! 

6 Nature herſelf was proud of his deſignes, 

« And joy'd to wear the drefling of his lines 

« Which were ſo richly ſpun, and woven ſo fit, 

« As, ſince, ſhe will vouchſafe no other wit. 

« The merry Greek, tart Ariftophanes ; 
« Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not pleaſe; | 

« But antiquated, and deſerted lye, | 
« As they were not as nature's 3 


8 


eee 


« Yet 
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« Vet mult I not give nature all: thy art, 
„ My gentle Shakeſpear, muſt enjoy a part. 
For tho” the poet's matter nature be, 1155 
His art doth give the faſhion. And, that ge 
Who caſts to write a living line, muſt ſweat, _ 
„(Such as thine are) and ſtrike the ſecond heat 
« Upon the muſes anvile; turn the ſame, _ 
« (And himſelf with it) that he thinks to . 
4 Or for the lawrel, he may gain a ſcorn, ; 
« For a good poet's made, as well as born. 
And ſuch wert thou. Look how the father's face 
„Lives in his Iſaac, even ſo the race 
Of Shakeſpear's mind and manners brightly ſhines 
In his well torned, and true filed lines: 
« In each of which he ſeems to ſhake a lance, _ 
* As brandiſh'd at the eyes of ignorance. 
„ Sweet ſwan of Avon! what a ſight it were 
To ſee thee in our water yet appear, 
« And make thoſe flights upon the banks of Tame, 
„ That ſo did take Eliza, and our James 
«« But ſtay, I ſee thee in the hemiſphere _ 
% Advanc'd, and made a conſtellation there 
« Shine forth, thou ſtarre of poets, and with rage, 
« Or influence, chide, or chear the drooping ſtage, 
« Which, ſince thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd — 
night, | 
And deſpairs day, but for thy volume's light. * 


B E N JO H NSO N., 
8 H ARP (Dr. 1 an Engliſh prelate, was the fon 


of an eminent tradeſman of Bradford in Yorkſhire ; and was 
born there the 16th of February 1644. He was admitted 


into Chriſt college in Cambridge 1660, and took the degrees 


in arts at the proper ſeaſons: yet, notwithſtanding his 
great merit, could not obtain a fellowſhip, becauſe his county 
was full. In 1667, he went into orders ; and the ſame year, 
through recommendation of Dr. Henry More, became do- 
meſtic chaplain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attorney general. 
ln 1672, he was . archdeacon of Berkſhire ; preben- 
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dary of Norwich, in 1675; and rector, firſt of Bartholomey 


near the Royal Exchange London, and then of St. Giles in 
the Fields, in the ſame year. The year after, he married 
Elizabeth, a younger daughter of William Palmer of Win. 


thorp in the county of Lincoln, Eſq; In 1679, he accept | 


ed the leQure of St. Laurence Jewry London, at the earneſt 
deſire of Dr. Benjamin Whichcot, then rector of the (aid 
pariſh ; and held it as long as the doctor lived, which was 
till 1683, and no longer. He took a doctor of divinity's de. 
gree the lame year, 1679. In 1681, he was made dean of 
Norwich, by the intereſt of his patron. Sir Heneage Finch, 
then lord chancellor of England. In 1686, he was ſuſpend- 
ed for taking occaſion, .in ſome of his ſermons, to vindicate 
the doctrine of the church of England, in oppoſition to po- 
pery. In 1688, he was ſworn chaplain to king James Il, 
being then probably reſtored after his ſuſpenſion ; for it is 
certain, that he was chaplain to king Charles II, and at- 


tended as court-chaplain at the coronation of king James Il, 
though we do not find when he was firſt made ſo. In 1689, 


he was made dean of Canterbury. Upon the deprivation of 
the biſhops, for refuſing the oaths to king William and queen 


Mary, he had an offer made him to ſuccged in ſome of thoſe 


vacancies ; but could not by any means be perſuaded to ac- 
cept it, Upon this, in 1691, his. intimate friend Dr, Tillot- 


| ſon came to him, and told him, that ſince he had ſo abſo- 
Jutely refuſed to accept any biſhopric vacant by the depriva- | 


tion, he knew but one expedient for him to-avoid the king's 


diſpleaſure ; which was, to put his refuſal upon the deſire of 


ſtaying till the death of Dr. Lamplugh, that he might be 


preferred in his own country, .To which he replied, that he 
would do any. thing to avoid his majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and 
+ - accordingly promiſed to accept the archbiſhopric when va- 
+ cant, which happened in May 1692. In 1702, he preached 


the ſermon at the coronation of queen Anne; was ſworn of 


the privy council; and made lord almoner to her majeſty. 
He died at Bath the 2d of February 1713, and was interred 
in the cathedral of York ; where a monument is erected to 
| his memory, with 
; + His ſermons were collected after his death, and have been 


an inſcription. written by biſhop Smal- 


ſeveral 
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= 2 in ſeven volumes, 8 vo. It was by 


ng boldly in difficult times, that this divine raiſed 
— to ſo high a ſtation in the church; not, but he was 


, man of real abilities and exemplary life, as his ſermons x 


hrs been gente and much ad for their good ſenſe, "and 


ſorceable manner. 


sHEFFI ELD town), duke of 1 
and a writer of ſome name both in verſe and proſe, was born 
about 1650, if we may believe himſelf; for he tells us, that 


he was ſeyenteen, when prince Rupert and the duke of Al- 


bemarle Jointly. commanded the fleet againſt the Dutch, 
which was in 1666 : ſo that the author of the Peerage of 
England muſt be miſtaken,' who places his birth in 1646. 

He loſt his father at nine years of age; and his mother mar- 
rying lord Offulſton, the care of his education was left in- 
tirely to a governor, who travelled with him into France, 
but did not greatly improve him in his ſtudies. Having how - 


ever fine parts and a turn to letters, he 3 
of his education, and acquired a very competent ſhare of 


learning. He went a volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war; 
and afterwards, between 1673 and 167 5, made a campaign 


in the French ſervice. ' As Tangier was in danger of being 
taken by the Moors, he offered to head the forces which _ 
were. ſent to defend it, and accordingly was appointed com- 
mander of them. He was then earl of Mulgrave, and one 


of the lords of the bed-chamber to king Charles II. In May 


1674, he was inſtalled knight of the garter; and now began 

to make a figure at court. An affection to the princeſs Anne, 
and an attempt to be more cloſely connected with her, in- 
volved him about this time in ſome ſmall diſgrace with 


Charles II; whoſe favor however he ſoon recovered, and en- 


joyed ever after, He does not, by this preſumption as-it 
was called, ſeem to have offended the princeſs in the leaſt : 


Queen Anne, ſays a certain writer, who undoubtedly had 


no turn to gallantry, yet ſo far reſembled her predeceſſor 


« Elizabeth; as not to diſlike a little homage to her perſon. 
This duke was immediately rewarded, on her- acceſſion, 
© for having made love to her before her marriage.” He 


| continued in feyeral great mY during the ſhort reign of 2 


”y 


among his 
works. 


himſelf, 
Printed - 


Catalogue of 


7 N ” 
3 


Hiſt. of his 


own Times, 
Vol. II. , 


king James II: he had been appointed lord chamberlain of 
bis majeſty” 


SHEFFIELD. 


s houſhold in 1685, and was alſo one of his 
council. He underſtood 'a court perfectly well; and « wy 
«capt, as biſhop Burnet ſays, to comply with every thing 
e that he thought might be acceptable. He went, continues 
„the hiſtorian, with the king to maſs, and kneeled at it: 
and being looked on as indifferent to all religions, the 


66 prieſts made an attack on him. He heard them gravely at- 


«© puing for tranſubſtantiation : he told them, he was willing 


to receive inſtruction: he had taken much pains to bring 


4e himſelf to believe in God, who made the world and all 
„ men in it: but it muſt not be an ordinary force of argu- 
«© ment, that could make him believe, that man was quits 
« with God, and made God again“. 

He greatly diſapproved ſeveral imprudent 15 unjufifbl 
meaſures taken by king James, yet was not a friend to the 
revolution; and, though he paid his reſpects to king Wil. 


"liam, before he was advanced to the throne, yet was not in 
any poſt of the government till ſome years after, Never- 


|  theleſs, when it was debated in parliament, whether the 


prince of Orange ſhould be proclaimed king, or the prince 
reign ſolely in her own right, he voted and ſpoke for the 


former. He was created marquis of Normanby by king Wil- 


liam, enjoyed ſome confiderable poſts under that prince, and 
was generally pretty well in his favor and confidence, In April 
170, after the acceſſion of queen Anne, he was ſworn lord 
privy ſeal; was appointed the ſame year one of the com- 


miſſioners, to treat of an union between England and Scot- 


land; and, in March following, was created duke of Nor- 


manby firſt, and then duke of Buckinghamſhire, He was 
always attached to tory principles ; and was inſtrumental in 
the change of the miniſtry in 1710. Before this time, he 
had been out of place, 'and did not ſo much as pay his com- 


pliments at courts; but, in 1711, he was made ſteward of 


her majeſty's houſehold, and preſident of the council, and 


ſo continued to the end of her reign, Upon her deceaſe, 


Auguſt the iſt 1714, he was one of the lords juſtices of 
Great Britain, till George I arrived from Hanover: after 


which, he ſeems to have been laid aſide, as of principles and 


a ere arg different from the en W and 
therefore 
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SHEFFIELD. 


herefore of ne farther ue. He {pent the remainder-of this 


life in an indolent retirement, and died the 24th of Fe- 
uary 1720-1, aged ſeventy-five years, He was buried in 
Weſlminſter-Abbey, after lying ſome days in ſtate at Buck» 

am-Houſe ; and a monument was erected over him, with 
this inſcription- u directed * his will: vir. in e 


. Fro Rege bebe. pro Republica Fang 
5 In another place, 


835 40 ſed non ' improbus vixi. 5 
Incertus morior, ſed inturbatus. 
Humanum eſt neſcire & errareee. 
Chriſtum adveneror, Deo paris, CR 
Omnipotenti, benevolentiſimo. 3 
Eno Entium, mailers mei. 


aq * 
I 8 : Tn : * 7 
T2 1 


The Pry lins of the 3 Nands as Gn on the 

luke s monument, Incertus morior, non perturbatus ; and 
the words Chriffum adveneror are omitted, at the deſire; a6 
is ſaid, of the pious biſhop Atterbury, who thought the verb 
aveneror not full enough, as applied to Chriſt. Great 
camours; it ſeems,” were raiſed againſt this epitaph, many 
aſſerting that it proved the duke a ſceptic: and, as great a 
trifle as it may ſeem, his grace's orthodoxy became the ſub- 
jet of a controverſy : it was however defended in form by 
the reverend Dr. Fiddes, in a letter to a Free-thinker, 1 721, 
in $40, The duke had three wives, the laſt of which was 
Catherine, natural daughter to king James II, by Catherine 
didley, who was created counteſs of Dorcheſter. He had 
only one ſon by this lady, who, dying at Rome 1735, juſt 
when he had entered his 20th year, left the family-eſtate to 
Auers by” natural children, we which the” duke had 

an, 

His writings were ſplendidly "ciated in 1723, in two vo- 
lumes 4to, and have ſince been reprinted 1729, in two vo- 
lumes 8 /o. The firſt contains his poems upon various ſub- 
js : the ſecond his proſe · works, which conſiſt of hiſtorical 
memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, characters, dialogues, cri- 


ea obſervations, eſſays, and letters. It may be proper to 
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2 that the es of 1729 ĩs caſttated, ſome panier. 
” to che revolution in that of 1723 having given 
— 2 0 eee er eee 
ou ee eee be eee 


eee den avthig? Sed count . 
6 Repairs ſo _ our old Horatian Min 


| Roscoumon on tranſlate vert 


It is we duke's E eg: on Peary, which lord Fe here 
alludes to. 8 


ce Sharp-judging Adriel, the muſes "friend, 
„ Himſelf a muſe :—in Sanhedrim's debate, 
6 True to his prince, but not a ſlave to flate, 


ee 8 Abſalom and Achitophe 


Mr. 


Me. Dryden b . given many other teſtimonies of his prace' ; 
itical and poetic merit. He dedicated his tranſlation of 
Virgil's AEneid to him, and gave this reaſon for it in the 
cloſe of his dedication : 5 had F not addreſſed to a poet, and 
'« a critic of the firſt magnitude, I had myſelf been taxed | 
«© for want of judgment, and. * my . for wank of 


"ns | | 1 


1 « 166 firſt, then 1 roſe like light, FE 
Fi 612 To clear our darkaek, and to guide our flight: 
. With ſteady judgment, and in lofty ſounds, _ 
_ They give us patterns, and they, ſet us bound. 
6 The Stagyrite and Horace laid afide,, _ 
Inform d by them, we need no 2 
; dg. Who ſeek from poetry a laſting . 
May from their leſſons learn the road to fame. 


Id. La vo 2858 on unnatural = 
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nne 
4 Nar Tyber's ſtreams no.courtly Gallus fee, 
"« IPD TOE Oy bis Narmanby. - 
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4 Yet oine | Wis s were among *. founder few = 
« Of thoſe, who leſs. preſum'd and better knew: 
« Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
« And here reftor'd wit's fundamental laws. | 
« Such was the muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 
e Nature s chief maſterpiece is writing om 


Poyn's by on O ; 8 55 


Thi lat Jin is taken from the duke's Eſay on Poetry „We | 
« have three poems in our tongue, ſays Mr. Addifon, which F2 
« are of the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter-piece in * 12 
« its kind: the Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe, the Eſſay on Poetry, 
* and the Eſay on Criticiſm,” Our language, ſays biſhop 2 
Burnet, . is now certainly proper, and more natural than it Pref. to 80 
« was formerly, chiefly ſince the correction that was given be 
by the Ruhear/al ; and it is to be hoped, that the Eſſay on 
« Poetry, which may well be matched with the beſt pieces -. n 
* of, its kind that even Auguſius's age produced, will hays = 
4 more powerful operation ; if clear ſenſe, joined- with | 
home but gentle-reproofs, | can work more on our ee, 
* than that unmerciſul expoſing of them has done.“ 
If ever laudari a Jaudatis viris | could ſtamp credit and Jafi- | 
ing reputation, it myſt: have done it here; for it is not 
to produce a character, better ſupported with teſtimonies of 
it's real worth and merit, We bave been at the pains' of 
tranſcribing theſe. teſtimonies, chiefly to ſhew what a precari- 
ous and uncertain thing literary reputation is, and how mi- 
ſerably many an author may flatter and delude himſelf with 
dreams and viſions of immortal fame: for hear, what two 
of the preſent times have ſaid of this ſo. much; admired duke | 
of Buckinghamſhire, © The coldneſs and neglect, ſays 2gzy on the 
* one of them, with which this writer, formed only on ting nd 
* the French critics, ſpeaks of Milton, muſt be | non 
« 2s proofs of his want of,.critical diſcernaunn, e of it 190 2796 
Ow I can recolle& na. performance of —_— 
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Aare 
| 4 ham, that ſtamps him a true genius: his reputation vn 


„ owing to his rank. — 00S eee. 6 got 
a claim with our author, 4 bi 
85 | ; durir 

« What woful ſtuff this Madrigal would be, Poen 

« In ſome ſtarv'd hackney ſonneteer, or me? mas 

« But Tet a lord once own the happy lines, a coj 


«© How the wit brightens, how the ſtile refines 175 


| Catalogue of (c It is certain, th the ther, that his grace” 8 compoſitions in 
— Av and 44 proſe have nothing extraordinary in them; his poetry i 

& moſt indifferent; and the greateſt part of both i is already 
44 fallen into total neglect. We mean not to reſt the duke“ 
literary merit upon the authority of theſe two writers, but only 
to ſhew the ſenſe the 2 e has hk en As Bey 6 Cope 
* them. 5 25 ; 


" SHERBURNE (Sir Tia) an api 1. 

1 4 ! mians fon of Edward Sherburne, eſq; a native of Oxford, wa 

born in the pariſh of St. Giles's Cripplegate in London, on 

. the 18th of September 1618, and trained up in grammar 
Weo?'s Fat. learning under Mr. Thomas Farnaby. In the year 1640, he 

d G. was ſeht by his father to travel abroad; and after ſtaying 

ſome time in France, was about to go to Italy, but was re- 

| called on account of his father's ſickneſs, who died ſoon after 

his return, about Chriſtmas 1641. Upon his father's deceaſe, 

Sir Edward ſucceeded him in the clerkſhip of his majeſty's 

ordnance ;z but about the month of May, was ejected from his 

place by warrant of the houſe of lords, and committed priſoner 

f to the Black Rod for adhering to the king's intereſts, In 

—— October he was releaſed, and went immediately to the king, 

who made him commiſſary general of his artillery ; in which 

places he ſerved at . Edge-Hill, and ſome time after, 

In che mean while, he was deprived of a conſiderable eftate, 

had his houſe. plundered, and a very fine library taken away. 

Fe ; After, the, battle of Edge-Hi!l, he retired with his majeſty to 

5 Onſord, where he was created maſter of arts; and after the 

ſurrender of Oxford to the parliament, lived for ſome time in 

the Middle-Temple at London, where he publiſhed ſeveral 


pieces, as, 1.“ Medea,” a tragedy, tranſlated from on 
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5 8 HER BURN E. 1 85 
Lond, 1648. 2. © Seneca's Anſwer to Lucilius i Qure, why 

« good Men fauler Misfortunes, ſecing there ir a Divine - 
6 3 Lond. 1648. Dedicated to king Charles L 


* 
# * 


during his captivity in the Iſle of Wight. 3. A Collection of 


poems and Tranſiations, 1651 3 on Which the learned Tho- 
mas Stanley, eſq; author of the Lives of the ann 
copy of verſes beginni ng thus : . 7 


Dear friend, I qneflian, nor can yet decide, 


en, then more art "wy delight and pride. 5 0 r 


3 che return of Sis George Sajile, fe Hauen 
of Halifax, from his travels in 1652, he was invited to take 
upon him the charge of his affairs; and ſome time after re. 
commended by lady Savile to undertake the tuition of her-ne- 
phew Sir John Coventry i in his travels abroad, He ſet out 
with him from England in March, 1654 ; and having travel- 
led through France, Italy, part of Hungary, Germany, Hol- 
land, and F lapders, returned about the end of October, 1659. 


After the reſtoration, he recovered, his place of clerk of the 


ordnance, 5** which had been given, ſays Wood, to another, 
perſon by that buſy man Sir Antony Aſhley Cooper, after- 


wards Earl of Shattſbury ; though the beſt perquiſites of his, 


office were ſoon after retrenched to the value of 5001. per ann. 
on which account his majeſty ſettled on him an annual pen- 
ſon of x001. .. In 1682, his majeſty. alſo. conferred upon him 
the honour of knight-hood, ʒ by way of recompence, as Wood 
tells us, for, ſome. troubles he met with at the time of the 
Popiſh plot, on a ſuſpician of his being 2 Roman , catholic 2. 
which ſuſpicion, together with 2. firm. adherence to his old. 
principles, was probably the reaſon, why he loſt his clerkſhip. 
of the ordnance,” upon the abdication. of James II. He be- 
took himſelf ever after. to a retited and, ſtadious courſe. of life ; - 


and; died Noyember the 4th 1702, in the S eh year of 


his age. He was a gentleman extremely accompliſhed in the 


belles lettres; underſtood the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages; and. n Wen . 17887 


writers, eſpecially their poets. | 
Beſides the works already. mentia1 i» 24 
ern: 28, 4. ns Manilius, m 


G42 Aa « BY . 


„ 


. ana n 
cated to Charles II, and printed in 1675. It lads 
the firſt book of -Manilius, 5. T7oades, of the Royal * 
2 tragedy tranſlated from Seneca, and printed in 1679. 7 
e had likewiſe in manuſcript a tranſſation of Seneca's tr 

dy of Hyppolitus ; and the ttanſlation of Theocritus's ſixrovarh 
 Jaylliuny printed in T ate's ny "pt is aſcribed. WW 1 7 
ward Sherburne. 


: ' SHERLOCK (Dr. Wark) an Englith divine, 
was born in Southwark about the year 1641; and educated 
at Eaton ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the vigor 
of his genius and application to his ſtudies. Thence he fe- 
moved to Peter Houſe in Cambridge, where he took a bache- 
lor of arts degree in 1660, and a maſter's in 1665 3 and four 
years after, became rector of St. George's Botolph Lane in 
London. In 1680, he took a doctor of divinity's degree; and, 
the following year, was collated to a prebend of St. Pauls, 
Soon after this, he was choſen maſter of the temple, and had 
the rectory of Therheld in Hertfordſhire, After the revolu- 
tion, he 'was ſuſpended from his preferments, for refuſing the 
oaths to king William and-queen Mary ; but at laſt took them, 
and in 1691 we Autor dean of St. Pauls, He was the-author 
of near fifty books and pamphlets, the greater part of which 
were of the controverſial Kind. He wrote ſeveral pieces 2. 
gainſt the papiſts, in the reign of king James II: he had 4 
tertible controverſy with South upon the doctrine of the'Tri- 
: he wrote againſt the Socinians, and againſt the Difſen- 
ters; and he was öbliged to defend himſelf againſt the clamory 
' and attacks of che Nowjurors, after he had conſented'to take 
the oaths. This be did in a piece, intitled, '** The Caſe of the 
« Alleg' 3 Sovereign Princes ſtated and reſolved, ac - 
„ ebriling to'Sctipture,' and Reaſon, and the Principles of the 
« Okureh of England, with a more particular reſpe&t"to the 
«Oath lately enjoined of Allegiance to their preſent Majeſties 
King Wilkam and geen Mary,” 1690, in gto. He was 
the author alſo of works, not controverſial; und his 
0 Nader Feline un Death,” in particular, has been high- 
- Iy valued and very much read. He died at Hampſtead in 
| eee . 1707, in the'67th" year of his 
cathedral of St. Pauly” He leſt 


miſterſhip was held ſuocelively by father and fon for more 


o fons e 
— — of London. Biſhop Bur- 
net ſays, that 4 he was a clear, polite, and a ſtrong writer, 
hut apt to aſume too mch to himelf, and 0 treat his 0. 
« verſaries with contempt. This eee, Nietert, 
bs and:made bia paſs for an Ins AP mn 


SHE RL OCR (Dr. Tied Fen bilhop of Da wit 


the ſon of Dr. William Sherlock, and born in the year 1678, 
He was ſent, after a proper preparation, to Catherine Hall in 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees; and of which he 
became maſter. He diſcovered early not only great parts, 


cy, and talents. for governing: and it was in alluſion to this 
part of his character, that Dr. Bentley, during his ſquabbles at — 


: the eldeſt of his ſons was Dr. . 


Cambridge, gave him the nickname of Cardinal Allirni. I. I. 5 


This we learn from a piece, written againſt Dr. Bentley in the n. 


year 1720, by Dr. Middleton; who, in oppofition'to'the fail 
doctor and his adherents, calls Dr, Sherlock the prifi- 
. V 
« yerſity. . 2 

Ho ww omde-miſier of the Temple very young, e 
reſignation of his futher; and, hut ig very remarkable, chte 


than ſeventy years. His firſt appearance as an an 


is we are able to diſcover, — — = 


that too cartied on with uncommon warmth 8 


duri 


6 
the principal uo intitled, R Vic 


nawder-of'ipjoves, 
*:dication of the — and Teſt Acts t in Anſwer to 
4 the Biſhop of Banger Reaſons for the Ne of them. 
« To which is added a ſeeond Part, concerning the Religion 


« of Oaths.“ 1718, in 8vo. He was dean ef Chicheſter, as 
« yell as maſter of the Temple, when be wrote this. The 


* common Rights of Subjects, defended: ; and the Natureofthe 
« ſacratnentsl Teſt, —— 1749, n 8v0;" yet while 
de oppoſed ſtrenuouſly the of nie he 


biſhop of Bangor anſwered him in u piece, intitled, The 


was at the-head-of the a6 mor againſt Dr. Ho then 


ove ws mene ame derade eiue W | 


} 
„ 
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851 — moſt plauſible acid ingenious Defence, that, he 


„ thinks, has ever yet been publiſhed, of excluding men from 
. their acknowledged eivil Rights, upon the account of their 


«© differences in Religion, or in the cireumſtances of Reli. 
gion.“ Dr. Sherlock replied to the biſhop,” in a {mal 
pamphlet, wherein he ſets forth << The true Meaning and 
intention of the Corporation and Teſt mn eee ee. 
1712, inSvo. % 11 be rk; 
About three s adden the hd freethinker © Collin 
publiſhed his famous book; intitled, A Diſcourſe: of the 
4 Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion:“ where he 
| endeavours to fix the evidences of it chiefly, if not ſolely, upon 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament; and then explains theſe 
prophecies ia ſuch a manner, as that they may ſeem to have 
no better foundation, than the Divination among the hea- 


r thens ; . who learnt, ſays he, that art in ſchools; or under 
' , # diſcipline, as the Jews did propheſying in the ſchools an 


s colleges of the prophets.” This work occaſioned a great 
number of pieces to be written upon the ſubject of propheey; 


yy 5 and though Dr. Sherlock: did not enter directly into the con- 


ctroverſy, yet he took an opportunity of communicating his 
= 3 in ſix diſcourſes delivered at the Temple- Church, 
in April and May, 1724. Theſe Diſcourſes he publiſhed the 
year after, with this title; The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, 
« in the ſeveral ages of the world.“ 8vo. where we have 2 


regular ſeries. of prophecies,” deduced through the ſeve- 


ral ages from the beginning, and preſented to us in 2 
connefted | view ; together with the various degrees of 
ligbt diftinAly marked out, which were ſucceſſively com- 
municated in ſuch a: manner, as to | anſwer the great 
end of religion and the deſigns of providence, till the great 
events to which' they pointed ſhould receive their accompliſh- 
ment. Theſe diſcourſes have been exceedingly admired, and 
gone through ſeveral editions, The fourth corrected and en- 
larged, was publiſhed in 1744, 8vo; to which are added, 
% Four Diſſertations: 1. The Authority of the ſecond Epiſtle 
esl St, Peter. 2. The Senſe of the Ancients before Chriſt, 
upon the Circumſtances and Conſequences of the Fall. 3 
The Blefling of Judah, Gen. xlIx. 4. Chriſt's Entry into 
* Jerulalem.” PO Orgy if we miſtake not, 
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companied the diſcourſes from their firſt- publiestion 3 the 
fourth was added afterwards. In the year 1749, Dr. Sher- 
lock, then biſhop of London publiſned An Appendix to the 


« ſecond Diſſertation, being a farther enquiry into the Moſaio 


u account of the Fall.“ 8vo. An advertiſement is prefixed, 
ting forth, that the diſſertation was drawn up ſome years 


ſince, and was intended as an examination of the objeſlions 
made to the Hiſtory of the Fall by the authos of the Litera 
« Scheme of Prophecy; but, that author being dead, was 
now publiſhed, not in anſwer to him, but to all, ho call in 
queſtion, or are offended with the Hiſtory of the Fall, as it 
ſtands recorded by Moſes, Whether Dr. Middleton, who 
had ridiculed the Literal Hiſtory of the Fall, took himſelf to 
be particularly aimed at here, or whether he aftedfrom other 
private motives of reſentment, we know not but he publiſh+ 
«ed the year after, 1750, a ſharp and ſatyrical Examination 
« of the Diſcourſes upon Propheey, with Animadverſions upon 
« this Diſſertation: in which he undertaltes to explain and 
afirm theſe four pointa, 1. That: the uſe of Prophecy, as 
+ it was taught and practiſed: hy Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and E. 
« vangeliſts, was drawn intirely from ſingle and ſeparate pre · 


« diftions, gathered by tbem from the books of the Law and 


4 the Prophets, and applied, independently on each other, to 
© the ſeyeral acts and cireumſtances of the life: of Jeſus, as ſo 


„ many proofs of his Divine Mifion:z and, conſequently, * © 


* that his Lordſhip's pretended. chain of Antediluvian Pro- 
phecies is nothing elſe but a fanciful conceit, which has 
4 50 connection at all with the evidendes of the Goſpel. 2. 


That the Biſhop's expoſition of his Text is forced, unnatu - 


Letter to 
Dr. Water- 
land, and 
Defences, 
Art, MID- 
DLETON; 
Dr, Conyers 


* ral, and inconſiſtent with the ſenſe: of St, Peter, from whoſe 


« epiſtle it is taken. 3. That the hiſtorical Interpretation, 
% which he gives to the Account of the Fall, is abſurd and 
to reaſon ; and that the ſaid account carinot_ 


* contradictory 
de conſidered, under any other character, than that of Al · 


« Jegory, Apologue, or Moral Fable. 4, That the Otacles 


of the Heathen World, which his Lordſhipdeclares to have 
been given out by the Devil, in the form of a Serpent, were 


all impoſtures, wholly managed by human craft, mant 


eee tt erer 2 wh atever.“ 1 


1 
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intomuch that he could not be-underfiood but by thoſe,” whe 
| were conſtantly about him. Still the powers of his under. 


ſtcate of body, in which he lay many years, he reviſed, conet 
ted, and publiſhed 4 vol. of ſermons in 8vo. which, beßdes de 


SH a K. 


„In the year 1998, Dr. Sherlock was preferred ee 
opric of Bangor; and tranſlated from thenee to Saliſbury, i 


1734. In 74%, upon the death of Dri Potter, he had an 


offer made him of the archbiſhoprie of Canterbury, but ge. 
— Aae neee 
yet, recovering in a good d 

biſhop Gibſon in the ke ef London the year after But bo 
dily infirmities/ began to affect him very much; and t 
9 three or four years he applied himſelf to buſineſs, and 
made one general viſitation of his dioceſe in perſon, Het he 
was then viſited with a very terrible illneſs, which 
him almoſt firſt of the uſe of his limbs} and then of hisſpovc 


continued -in their full vigour ; and under this vent 


250 excelleneies they have in common with the beſt productions in 


this way, are particularly to be admired for their 7 and 
elegance. He departed" this life, the 18th of July 1967; 

the 84th year of his age; having for ſome years ceaſed to en- 
joy ao ra munen 1 the affair 


<f thoworlds 705 Nh bigger brig t 


27. 


„ His learning, 1 — invas vey aided; 
« God had given him a great and an underſtanding mind, 2 
«4 quick comprehenſion, and a ſolid judgment. Theſe advan- 

stages of nature he improved by much induſtry and applica- 
« tion ; and in the early part of his life had read and digeſted 


4 well the antient authors both Greek and Latin, the philo- 
* ſophers, poets, and orators : from 'whenee he acquired 


«© that corre and t ſtile, which appears in all his 
« compoſitions. His l ge in divinity was obtained 
from the ſtudy of the moſt rational 'writers of the church, 
«both antient and modern: and he was particularly fond of 


comparing ſcripture ee and eſpecially of illufin- 


ting the opiſtles and writin a of the apoſtles, which he 


Foy od ſuch « . of the common law of England, 3s 


«+ thought wanted #0 be more „und of which we hare 


* ſome ſpecimens in his own diſcourſes, | His ſkill-in' the civll 


<« and canon la was very conſiderable ; to which he had ad- 
6 few 
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« knowing preciſely, what it had to claim from its conſti- 
« tations and canons, and hat from che common law of the 


land.“ Dr. Nicholls then mentions his conſtant and etem- 
pry piety, his warm and fetvent zeal in preaching the du- 
ties and maintaining the doctrines of chriſtianity, 55 his large 
nd diffuſive munificenee and charity. The ifiſtances of 
« his public charities, ſays he, both in his life-time and ar 
« his death, are great and like himſelf. He has given large 
« ſums of money to the corporation of clergymen's fons, to ſe⸗ 


« yeral of the hoſpitals, and to the ſociety for propagating the _ 


4 goſpel in foreign parts: and at the inſtance of the fig ſo- 


4 city, he conſented to print at his own charge an impreffion 


« of two thouſand ſets of his valuable diſcourſes" at a very 


u conſideruble expence. And they have been actually ſent to 


« ill the iſlands and colonies in America; and by the care of 
« the governors and clergy, it is hoped by this time, that they 
are all properly diſtributed among the people of thoſe re- 


« ſpetive colonies, to their great improvement in the know- 
« ledge of rational and practical chriſtianity. And to mention one 


* inftance more of his great charity and cure for the eduention 
« of youth 3 he hus given to Catherine · Hall in Cambridge, the 
place of his education, his valuable library of books, and, 
ein his life-time and at his death, donations for the ſounding 

« 2 libratian's place, and a ht got to mann os 
thr e ee eee eee 
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SHIR EEY ( „ene 1 an Englifhd dramatic mer nd 


poet, was of an ancient family, and born about the year 1594. | ; 
in the pariſh of St. Mary Wool-Church London. He Was | Langbaine's 


Account of 
the drama 
moved to St. John's college in Oxford ; where Dr. Laud, Be ports 
's 
Oxon. 
him, on account of his excellent parts; yet would often tell mays 


educated at 'Merchant-Taylors' ſchool, and: from thence re; 
then preſident of that college, ' conceived a great affection for 


at he was ut unfit perſon to 


bim, as Mr. Wood relates; th 


a take the facred function upon him, and ſhould never have 


© his confent ;! becauſe Mr. Shirley had then à large mole 


upon his left cheek, which ſome efteemed 4 deformity.” Af- 


TY leaving Oxford without a degree, he went to Cam- 
bridge, 


bridge, where it is preſumed he took the degrees in arts; for 

he ſoon after entered into orders, and took a cure at or near 
St. Albans in Hertfordſhire. In the mean time growing un- 
ſettled in his principles, he changed his religion for that of 
Rome, left his living, and taught a grammar ſchool in the 
town of St. Albans ; but this employment being uneaſy to bim, 
he retired to London, lived in Gray's-Inn, and ſet himſelf 
| heartily to write plays, By this he gained, not only a comfor. 
table livelyhood, but alſo very great reſpect and encourage. 
ment from perſons of quality; eſpecially from Henrietta Maria, 
king Charles Iſt's queen, who made him her ſervant. Whey 
the rebellion broke out, he was qbliged to leave London and 
his family; for he had a wife and children: and being invited 
by his patron William Earl of Newcaſtle, to take his fortune 
with him in the wars, he attended his lordſhip. Upon the 
decline of the king's cauſe, he retired to London; where, 
among other of his friends, he found Thomas Stanley, eq; 
author of the Lives of the Philoſophers,” who ſupported hin 
for the preſent, The aQing of plays, being prohibited, he 
then returned to his old occupation of teaching ſchool, which 
he did in White-Friars ; and educated many youths, who af- 
terwards proved eminent men, At the reſtoration ſeveral of 
his plays were brought upon the Theatre again; and it is pro- 
bable he ſubſiſted very well, though it does not appear how, 
In 1666, he was forced with his ſecond wife Frances, by the 
great fire-in September, from his houſe near Fl :et-ſtreet into 
the Pariſh of St. Giles's in the Fields: where, being extreme- 
ly affected with the loſs and terror that fire occaſioned, they 
boch died within the ſpace of twenty four hours, and were in- 
terred in the (ame grave the 29th of October. 
Beſides thirty ſeven plays, tragedies and comedies, printed 
at different times, be publiſhed a volume of poems in 1646, 
yo. with his picture before them; and three tracts relating 
to grammar. He affiſted his patron the carl, afterwards duke, 


Dl Newcaſtle, in compoſing ſeveral plays, which the duke pub- 


| liſhed ; as likewiſe Mr, John Ogilby, in his tranſlation of 
Homer and Virgil, with writing notes on them. Mr. Wood 


tells us, that ( he was the moſt noted dramatic poet of h 
time; and Mr. Langbaine calls him “ one of ſuch in · 
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' author, who! wrote a tragedy, called The Martyred 
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« comparable parts, that he was the chief adv Er 
e poets, and by a A n oe equal to Fletch 


| 66 himſelf. ” Le „ © 4 7f | 4 5 15 15 We ag Fs 2 


There was one Me. 1 Shirley, 8 porary of up 


diet; which was often acted with general applauſe,” It 
was printed in 1638, and dedicated by the 2 J. K. 10 
Sir Kenelm Digby ; 3 "the , ny _—_ e tid va 
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8 I D N E Y( Sir bun ) an/Engliſh nts we 
wit, learning, politeneſs and courage, was the ſon of Sir Henry 
Sidney, by Mary, eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland; and was born as is ſuppoſed, at Penſhurſt in 


Kent, the 29th of November 1554. His chriſtian name is Wood's A- 


ſaid to have been given bim by his father from king Philip of 


Spain, then lately married to queen Mary of England. While General 


he was very young, he was ſent to Chriſt- Church in Oxford; 
where he continued, till he was about ſeventeen years of age, 
and then was ſent to travel. He was at Paris the z4th of 
Auguſt 1572, when the dreadful maſſacre of the Hugonots 
was made; and fled with other Engliſhmen to the houſe of 
Walſingham, the ambaſſador there from England. Thence 
he went through Lorrain, and by Straſburg and Heidelburg, 
to Frankfort, in September or October following. In Ger- 
many, he became acquainted with the famous Hubertus Lan- 
guetus; whoſe letters to him in Latin were printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1646, Sir Philip lived with him at Vienna for 
ſome months; and, in September 1573, went into Hungary, 
and thence into Italy, where he continued all the winter fol- 
lowing, and moſt of the ſummer of 1574. He OT 
then to Germany, and about May 1575 to England, In 

1576, he was ſent by the queen to Randolph emperor- of 

Germany, to condole the death of Maximilian, and alſo to 
other princes of Germany: at which time, ſays Wood, he 


cauſed this inſcription to be written under his arms,” which he 


then hung up in all places where he lodged; viz. Iluſtriſſimi 
& generoſiſſimi viri Philippi Sidnæi Angli, Proregis Hiberniz 
filii, Comitum Warwici & Leiceftriz nepotis, ſereniſſimæ Re- 
ginz Angliz ad Cæſarem legati. The year following in his 


—=_ he viſited Don John of Auſtria, e in the Low- 
Countries | 
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careleſsly on account of his youth, yet upon a cloſer 
and better knowledge of him, ſhewed' him higher marks of te- 
ſpe, than he did to the ambaſſadors of great princes. 1, 
1579, though neither magiſtrate nar councellor, he oppoſed 
the queen's intended marriage wirh the duke of Anjou, and 
gave his reaſons in a letter humbly addreſſed to her majeſy, 
 which'is printed in the Cabbala: he preſented this addres x 
tha defire of ſome great perſon, his uncle Robert earl of Lei. 
ceſter, as Mr. Wood ſuppoſes. About the ſame. time then 
happened a high quarrel between him and Edward Vere ear 
of Oxford: it was at a tennis court, and about nothing; ye 


vues brought before the queen, and probably occaſioned him to 
retirement, that be is ſuppoſed to have written his celebrated 


romance, called Arcadia, In 1382, he was knighted by her 
majeſty. In the beginning of 1585, he deſigned. an expedi - 
. tion with Sir Francis Drake into America; but was reſtrained 
by the queen, and was made in October governor of Fluſhing, 
and general of the horſe. Fluſhing was about that time de- 
livered to her majeſty, as one of the cautionary towns, He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both theſe poſts by his valor ang. pru- 
dence, In July 1586, he ſurpriſed Axil ; and preſerved the 
lives and honor of the Engliſh army, at the enterprize of 
Gravelin.' In ſhort his reputation and the fame of his deſert 
was ſo univerſa), that, Sir Robert Nauntan tells us, „he was 
e in election for the kingdom of Poland; and that the queen 
<< refuſed to further his preferment, not out of emulation, but 
« out of fear to loſe the jewel of his time.” But the glory of 
this Marcellus of the Engliſh nation, as it ſhone exceeding) 
ſplendid for the time, ſo it was but ſhort lived: for, on the 22d 
of September, 1586, he was wounded at the battle of Zut- 
phen, and carried to Araheim, where he languiſhed under his 
wound about five and twenty days, and died on the 16th of 
October following. His body was brought to England, and 
buried with great funeral pomp in St. Paul's Cathedral: but 
he had ng monument or inſcription over him. James, King of 
Scots, afterwards of England, honoured him with an epitaph 
of his owa compoſition : the univerſity of Oxford g's 
| | mY v 
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bridge, as well as others, wrote poems on his death. He mar- 
ied the daughter and ſole heir of Sir Francis Walſingham, 
ſecretary. of tate ; by whom he had one daughter, born in 
1585, who was married to; Roger Manners earl of Rutland, 
but died without iſſue. Sir Philip's widow nm, 
the wife of Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex. 5 

Though Sir Philip Sidney had as great penn of: M 
for wit and learning, as he had for fine breeding and courage, 
during his life z yet it does not appear that any of his writings 
were publiſhed to the world, till ſome time after” his death. 
His Arcadia, which is his chief work; was written for the uſe 
of his noble, | virtuous, and learned ſiſter Mary, the wife of 


Henry earl of Pembroke; But not publiſhed : for, ſays Mr. tn marea ; 
Wood, he was not fo fond, as Heliodorus was, of his amorous Eto 


roll nene e to haue it ſuppreſſed. 


mired, as to come to an eighth den in 7633. 
ler productions of his pen, as well in verſe as proſe, were lie- 
wiſe communicated to the public ; as in 1395, An Apo- 
« logy for poetry,” in proſe, which ſome have eſteemed his 
beſt performance. No man had ever higher honors paid to 
him, or greater encomiums laviſhed on him, than Sir Philip 
Sidney. This ſhort-lived ornament of his noble family, and 
the Marcellus of the Engliſn nation, ſays Mr. Wood, hath 
© deſerved, and without diſpute or envy enjoyed, the moſt ex- 
« alting praiſes of his own and of ſucceeding/ ages. The 
$ poets of his time, eſpecially Spencer, reverenced him not 
« only as à patron, but a maſter ; and he was almoſt the only 
« perſon in any age, I will not except Mecznas, © that could 
6 teach the beſt rules of poetry, and moſt freely reward the” 
© performances of Poets, He was a man of a ſweet nature, 
© of excellent behaviour, of much, and withal of well-di- 
« veſted learning: ſo that rarely wit, courage, and breeding, 
and other additional accompliſhments of converſation, have 
« met in ſo high a degree in any fingle perſon. He was 2 


« ſtateſman, ſoldier, and ſcholar, a compleat maſter of matter 


« and language; as his immortal pen ſhews, His pen and his 
„ond have rendered him famous enough : he died by the 
* one; and by the other he will ever live.” = Ms 
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ſpecimen of that fort of panegyric,” which has always been 
given to Sir Philip Sidney, as moſt juſtly his right 4 it has 
been a kind of faſhion for all writers, when they have had o- 
ſion to ſpeak of this undoubtedly very worthy and accompliſh, 
ed young gentleman, to ſpeak of him in this or the like ſtrain, 

For the ſingularity of the thing therefore, e will tranſeribe 
paſſage from a writer of the preſent age, wherein a very dil. 

- ferent eſtimate is made of his merit; after premiſing, that if 
this writer hath valued it at too little, the world hath certain- 
ly been accuſtomed to value it at too much. Speaking of Sir 

Fulke Grevile,, Lord Brooke, who piqued himſelf moſt on 

being, as he ſtiled himſelf on his tomb, THE FRIEND 

Catalogueof OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, and who has leſt u 
a alifeof him he repreſents Sir Philip a manof much note in 
Authors, p. his time, but one of thoſe admired wits, who have loſt much 
382,29 edit, c of their reputation in the eyes of poſterity. A thouſand 

6 accidents: of birth, continues he, court favor or Popularity, lie, 

e concur ſometimes to gild a lender proportion of merit, d dh 

4 Aſter- ages, who look when thoſe beams are , withdrawn, Wl colon 

«wonder what. attracted the eyes of the multitude. No man he di 

6 ſeems to me ſo aſtoniſhing an object of temporary admira- and © 

q tion, as the celebrated friend: of the lord Brooke, the fa- had 

« ods She Philip Sidney. The learned of Europe dedicated point 

e their works to him: the republic of Poland thought him at Wl wood 

« leaſt worthy to be in the nomination for their crown: all Ml Son- 

the muſes of England wept. his death. When we at this d! 

4 diſtance of time enquire, . what prodigious merits excited Was | 

. ſuch admiration, what do we find? Great valour. But it « to 

« was an age of heroes. In full of all other talents we have Wl « me 

| 6 a tedious, lamentable pedantic, paſtoral romance, which 

| « the patience of a young virgin in love cannot now wad? Ml « an, 

T through; and ſome abſurd attempts to fetter Engliſh verſe Ml « f0 

© in Roman chains: a proof, that this applauded author un. « by 

; 6 derſtood little of the genius of his own language. The few of Wl lift « 

Pa. his letters extant are poor matters ; one to a ſteward of his 

pers, vol, 1. 66 father, an inſtance of unwarrantable violence. By far tbe 

p- 256, «© beſt preſumption of his abilities, to us who can judge 

* only by what we ſee, i is a n. publiſhed among 1 ing t 

4 &idb in it 
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6 Sidney- papers, being an anſwer to the famous libel, called 
« Leicefter's Commonwealth, It defends his uncle with great- 
« ſpirit. What, had been faid in derogation | to their, 
« blood, ſeems to have touched Sir Philip moſt, He died 
« with the raſhneſs of a volunteer, after having lived to 
t to. write-with the ſang froid of Mademoiſelle Scuderi. 
To juſtify the charge of raſnneſs upon Sir Philip, this note. 
i placed at the bottom of the page: Queen Elizabeth. 
6 "1 of lord Eſſex, we 4s ring on inached on the * 


« Je that raſh fallow Sidney,” 


SIDNEY (ALGernoN) an Engliſh 3 n 

in up Marcus Brutus for his pattern, and died like him in 
the cauſe of liberty, was ſecond ſon of Robert earl of Lei- Burnet's 
ceſter by Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of Henry Piercy, earl Fit 5 
of Northumberland ; and was born about the year 1617. Vol. I. 

Of his education, and how he ſpent the younger part of his . 
life, we know nothing. During the civil wars, he adhered neral Did. 
to the intereſt of the parliament, in whoſe army he was a 

colonel ;' and was nominated one of the king's judges, tho 

he did not fit among them. He was a zealous republican, Echard's 
and on that account a violent enemy to Cromwell, after he — 
had made himſelf protector. In June 1659, he was ap- ad annum 
pointed by the council of ſtate, to go with Sir Robert Honey- 643. 
wood, and Bulſtrode. W hitelock, Eſq; commiſſioners to the 
Sound, to mediate. a peace between the kings of Sweden: 
and Denmark: but Mr. Whitelocke obſerves, that himſelf. | 
was unwilling to undertake that ſervice, ©: eſpecially, ſays he, Memorials 
« to be joined with thoſe, that would expect precedency of I af, 
* me,, who. had been formerly ambaſſador ND to. I 
* Sweden alone; and I knew well the overruli 173% 
Land height of colonel Sidney. I therefore Ares ar 
* to excuſe myſelf, by reaſon of my old age and infirmities z/ 
* but the council preſſed it upon me: however, he was at 
laſt excuſed from going. While colonel Sidney was at the 
court of Denmark, monſieur Terlon, the French ambaſſa 
dor there, had the confidence to tear out of a book of mottos 
in the king's library, this verſe; which the colonel, accord - 
ng to the n. * to all noble HA had written 28 
in it: 7 : 
Yor. * Sn "= Ma | 


* 


k᷑nde petit platidam fub lidertate quietem, = 

The lord Moleſworth, who relates this in the preface to hi 
ſpirited account of Denmark, obſerves, that though mon- 
4 fieur Terlon underſtood not a word of Latin, he was toll 


_ & by others the meaning of the ſentence ; which he conſider. 
4 ed as a libel upon the French government, and upon ſuch 


« 25 was then ſetting up in Denmark by French aſſiſtance or 
« example.” | 


At che reftoration, colonel Sidney would not perſonal 
accept of the oblivion and indemnity, generally grind is 


© thewhole nation; but continued abroad, till the year 167, 


Then he returned to England, and obtained from the king 


particular pardon, upon repeated promiſes of conſtant and 


quiet obedience for the future, Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that 


he came back, when the parliament was preſſing the king 


into the war, the court of France having obtained leave for 


him to return; and that upon his doing all he could to di- 


vert the people from that war, ſome took him for a penſioner 
. of France: while he in the mean time declared, to thoſe to 


-- whom he durſt ſpeak freely, that he knew it was all a/jup 


gle ; that our court was in an intire confidence with France, 
and had no other deſign in this ſhew of a war but to raiſe an 


army, and keep it beyond ſea till it was trained and mode]- 
led. In 1683, he was accuſed of being concerned in the 


©  Rye-Houſe plot; and, after the lord Ruſſel had been exami- 
ned, was next brought before the king and council. He 


ſaid, that he would make the beſt defence he could, if they 


had any proof againſt him, but would not fortify their evi- 
dence by any thing he ſhould ſay; fo that the examination 
was very ſhort. He was arraigned for high treaſon before 


the chief juſtice Jeffreys in November 1683, and found 
guilty. After his conviction, he ſent to the marquiſs of Ha- 
lifax, who was bis nephew by marriage, a paper to be laid 
| before the king, containing the main points of his defence; 


upon which he appealed to the king, and defired he would 


review the whole matter: but this had no other effect, ex- 


cept only to reſpite his execution for three weeks, * 
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— execution was brought, he told che the- 
riff, that he would not expoſtulate any thing upon his on 
account; for the wotld was nothing to him: but he deſired 
t might be conſidered, how guilty, they were of his blood, 
ybo had not returned a fair jury, but one packed, and as di- 
reed: by the king's ſollicitor. He was beheaded' on Tower- 
Hil, where he delivered a written paper to the ſheriff, the 
1th of December 1683: but his attainder was reverſed,” if 
that could make him any amends, in the firſt year of the reign 


of William and Mary, Biſhop Burnet, who knew him per- p. 538. 


ſonally, gives the following character of him: “ he was, 

« ſays he, a man of moſt extraordinary courage, a ſteady 
a man, even to obſtinacy, ſincere, but of a rough and boiſte- 
« rous temper, that could not bear contradiction. He ſeem- 
«ed to be a chriſtian, but in a particular form of his own: 
« he thought, it was to be like a divine philoſophy in the 
mind; but he was againſt all public worſhip, and every 
« thing that looked like a church. He was {tiff to all re- 
M publican principles, and ſuch an enemy to every thing 
* that looked like monarchy, that he ſet himſelf in à high 

« oppoſition againſt Cromwell, when he was made protect- 
« or,” He had ſtudied the hiſtory of government in al its 
« branches, beyond any man I ever knew.” | 


He left behind him Diſcourſes upon Government 15 & | 


firſt edition of which was in 1698, the ſecond in 1704, fo- 
lo. To the ſecond is added the paper he delivered to the 
ſherifs, immediately before his death; with an alphabetical 


table, Some have eſteemed theſe diſcourſes of Sidney upon 


government ſo much, as to efteem them an ample compen- 
ſation for the loſs of Cicero's ſix books de Republica: it is 
certain, that they abound with ſtrong ſenſe and good learn- 
ing, and ſhew their author to have been very conſummate 
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SIDONIUS (0. Sol L we AroLLINARIS) 2 very i in- 
genious and learned ecclefiaſtic of the fifth century, was de- 
kended of an illuſtrious family, his. father and. gr 
having been præſecti- pretorio in Gaul; and was born at Ly- 


ons about the year 430. He was educated with care, per- 


— ſtudies under the moſt excellent maſters. of that De Pl 
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me, and became very ſkilful in all parts of literature, el 
petially in poetry. He married Papianilla, the daughter of 
Avitus, who from præfectus - prætorio in Gaul, was raiſed to 
the imperial throne, after the death of Maximus. But Mz 
| Jorianus, whom Leo had taken into a partnerſhip of the en. 
pPire, forced Avitus to lay down his crown; and came ty 
beſiege the city Lyons, where Sidonius had ſhut himſelf up 
The city being taken, he fell into the hands of the ww, 
but the reputation of his great learning procured him all the 
favor he could deſire: and as a grateful acknowledgment d 
it, he made a panegyric in honour of Majorianus, -which 
was ſo well taken, that the latter erected Sidonivs's ſtatue 
in the city of Rome. The emperor Anthemius did more 
honourably requite the panegyric, which Sidonius made in 
his honour, by making him governor of the city of Rome 
and: afterwards raiſing him to the dignity of a patrician; 
but he ſoon quitted his ſecular employment, and turned 
himſelf to the government of the church. The ſee of Cler- 
mont being vacant in 472, Sidonius, though yet no mon 
than a lay- man, was choſen into it without competition; 
and applying himfelf to ſuch ſtudies, as were proper for hs 
vocation, performed all the offices of a wiſe and good bi- 
ſhop. Clermont being beſieged by the Goths, he encouraged 
the people to ſtand upon their defence, and would never 
conſent to the ſurrender of the city; ſo that when it wa 
delivered up, he was forced to fly, but was ſoon reſtored, 
Some time after, he was croſſed by two factious prieſts, who 
= deprived him of the government of his church; but he ws 
again ſettled with honour at the end of a year. He died is 
peace in 487, aſter he had been ny fifteen yn and 
lived fixty fix. 
He was a man learned above the age he lived in, Ale 
in all parts of literature and ſcience, of a ſubtle and pene 
trating wit, and an elegant writer both in verſe and proſe. 
He wrote ſeveral things, none of which are extant, except 
nine books of Epiſtles, with about four and twenty poems 
interſperſed, There are few things in his letters, which 
relate to religion or the church: but they contain a great 
variety of matters, which relate to learning and prophane 
N They were * with notes by father _ 
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s1 0 NOR ELL1 (Lvca) 2 Floriithus pine was 
born at Cortona in the year 1439. He was ſo excellent at 
ning naked bodies, that from a piece, which he painted 


5 a chapel of the great church at Orvieto, the famed Mi- 


chael Angelo transferred ſeveral entire figures into his © Laſt 
« Judgment.” The following ſtory of him ſhews, what an 
tblolute command he had over his paſſions, He had a fon 
extremely handſome, and a youth of great hopes, who was 
unfortunately killed at Cortona. This ſon, infinitely be- 
loved by him, was brought home: upon which he ordered 
his corps to be carried into his painting room; and having 
— him, immediately drew his picture, without ſhedding 

He painted a great deal for pope Saua . r 
te rich in the, year bp e 


81 GON IUsS (Candivs) a n learned nis was 
of an ancient family of Modena, and born there in 1525. 
His father deſigned him for a phyſician, and ſent him to Bo- 
logna with that view ; but he ſoon abandoned this purſuit, 
and gave himſelf up to Greek and Latin learning, which was 
more agreeable to his taſte and humour. He taught Greek, 
rſt at Venice, then at Padua, and laſtly at — He 
had ſome literary diſputes with Robortellus and Gruchius 
vpon Roman antiquities, in which he was exceedingly well 
verſed, He wrote a vaſt number of books: the moſt eſ- 
teemed of his works are, de Republica Hebrzorum ; de Re- 
publica Athenienſium; Hiſtoria de Occidentali Imperio ;* & 
de regno Italiæ. Lipſius, Caſaubon, Turnebus, and all the 
learned, ſpeak of him in terms of the proſoundeſt reſpecgt; 
and very deſervedly: for he was unqueſtionably a man of 
great judgment as well as learning, very exact and deep in 
reſearches, and of moſt unwearied diligence, He died in 
1584, aged fixty years. His works were all collected and 
2 at Mn in 17331 we" 17347 "they a ny volumes 
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511.10 8 ITALICUS (Cas) a an . Leer 
poet, and author of an epic poem in ſeventeen books, which 
contains. an account of the ſecond punie war, fo famous 

in hiſtory for having decided. the empire of the world in fa 

vour of the Romans. He was born in the reign of Tiberius, 
and is ſuppoſed to have derived the name of Italicus from the 
place of his birth; but whether he was born at Italica in 

Spain, or at Corfnium in Italy, which according to Strabo 

had the name of Italica given it during the ſocial war, is a 

point which cannot be known: though if his birth had hap. 

pened at either of theſe places, the grammarians will tell un, 
that be ſhould have been called Italicenſis, and not Italicu, 

When he came to Rome, he applied himſelf to the bar; and 

by a cloſe imitation of Cicero ſucceeded fo well, that he be- 

came a celebrated advocate and moſt accompliſhed orator, 

His merit and character recommended him to the higheſt of- 

| tices in the republic, even to the conſulſhip, of which he 
was polleſſed when Nero died. He is ſaid to have been aid- 

ing and aſſiſting, in accuſing perſons of high rank and for- 
tune, whom that wicked emperor had devoted to deſtruction: 
but he retrieved his character afterwards by a long and uni 
ſorm courſe of virtuous behaviour. He held a principal place 
under the emperor Vitellius, which he executed ſo well, Was 

that he preſerved his credit with the public. Veſpaſian ſent ll * 

him as proconſul into Aſia, where he behaved with clean frot 

hands and unblemiſhed reputation. After having thus ſpent tha 

the beſt. part of. his life in the ſervice of — he bid exc 
cot 

fa 


adieu to publick affairs, reſolving to conſecrate the remainder 
to a polite retirement and the muſes. He had ſeveral fine 
villa's in the country: one at Tuſculum, celebrated for hav- 
ing been Cicero's, and a farm near Naples ſaid to have been 
Virgil's, and at which was his tomb, which Silvius often vi- 
128 Thus Martial compliments him on both enen 


Siliu⸗ hec magni. celebrat monumenta Maroni, 3 
 Jugera ſacundi qui Ciceronis habet. 
Heredem Dominumque ſui tumulique lariſque b 4 
Non alium mallet nec Maro nec Cicero, « 
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Could thoſe great ſhades return to chooſe their beir, | 
- & The PR. owner they would both prefer, 1 


In theſ retirements he applied himſelf to poetry: led not 0 | 


much by any great force of genius, which would certainly 
not have ſuffered him to ſay, till life was in the wane, 
and his imagination growing cold, as by his exceeding great 
love of Virgil; to whoſe memory he paid the higheſt vene- 
ntion, and whoſe birth-day he is (aid to have celebrated an- 
nually with more ſolemnity than his own.. He has imitated 
him in his poem; and though he falls intirely ſhort of him, 
yet he poſſeſſes many excellent qualities, and has diſcovered 
a great and univerſal genius, which would enable him to 
ſuccced in ſome degree in whatever he undertook. He ſpent 


many years in this manner; till at laſt he was ſeized with 


an incurable} ulcer, which afflicted him with inſupportable 
pains, and drove him to put an end to his life by refraining 
from ſuſtenance. This was a common practice among the 
Romans, and, according to the principles of the ſtoics, an 
at of bravery ; though it is remarkable, that Atticus, who 
was an epicurean, died in the ſame manner. 

Since we know- little of Silius Italicus, but what we learn 5 
from an epiſtle of the younger Pliny, we cannot do better 
than ſubjoin that epiſtle, or part of it at leaſt, as we find it 
excellently tranſlated by Mr. Melmoth ; ſince it will not only 
confirm all that has been ſaid, bus let. the OO Nw 
was um conceming him. „ 


Book III. Letter VII. 
priv to CANIN HV s. 


am juſt now informed, that Silius Italicus has Rarved 


„“ himſelf to death, at his villa near Naples, Having been 
* aflited with an impoſthume, which was deemed incura- 
* ble, he grew weary of life under ſuch uneaſy circumſtances, 
and therefore put an end to it, with the moſt determined 
"AP. He had been extremely ſortunate through the 
B b 4 „ whole 


$ILIUS ITALICUS. 

e whole courſe of his days, excepting only the loſs of his 
4 younger ſon ; however, that was made up to him in the 
&« ſatisfaction of ſeeing his eldeſt, who is of a more amiable 
5 character, attain the conſular dignity, and of leaving him 
«ina very flouriſhing ſituation. He ſuffered a little in his 
6 reputation in the time of Nero, having been ſuſpected 

% of forwardly Joining in ſome of the informations, which 
6& were carried on in the reign of- that prince ; but he made 
& uſe of his intereſt in Vitellius, with great diſcretion and 
6c humanity. He acquired much honour by his adminiſtra- 
tion of the government of Aſia ; and by his approved be- 
cc haviour after his retirement from buſineſs, cleared his cha- 
« rafter from that ſtain, which his former intrigues had 
« thrown upon it. He lived among the nobility of Rome, 
„without power, and conſequently without envy. Tho' he 
4 frequently was confined to his bed, and always to his cham- 
+ ber, yet he was highly reſpected and much viſited ; not with 
« 2 view to his wealth, but merely on account of his mefit, 


« He employed his time between converſing with men of let- 


. © ters, and compoſing of verſes ; which he ſometimes recited, 
« in order to try the ſentiments of the public ; but he diſco- 
« yered in them more induſtry than genius. In the decline of 
< his years he entirely quitted Rome, and lived altogether in 
«« Campania, from whence even the acceflion of the new em- 
«© peror (Trajan) could not draw him. A circumſtance which 
e mention, as well to the honour of the prince, who was not 
e Jiſpleaſed with that liberty, as of Italicus, who was not 
4 afraid to make uſe of it. He was reproached with being 
* fond of all the elegancies of the fine arts to a degree of ex. 
4 ceſs, He had ſeveral villas in the ſame province, and the 
4s Jaft purchaſe was always the chief favorite, to the neglect 
« of the reſt. They were all furniſhed with large collec- 
& tions of books, ſtatues and pictures, which he more than 
<« enjoyed, he even adored ; particularly that of Virgil, of 
© whom he was ſo paſſionate an admirer, that he celebra- 
© ted the anniverſary of that poet's birth-day with more ſo- 
4 Jemnity than his own; eſpecially at Naples, where he uſed 
to approach his tomb with as much reverence, as if it 
© had been a temple, In this "IT he lived to the 
„ | | | en 
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fth year of his age, with a delicate, rather than 


conftitution. It is remarkable, that as he was the 


43 ſickly 


« laſt perſon upon whom Nero conferred the conſular office, 
« (that prince being killed during his conſulſhip) ſo he was 
e the laſt alſo that ſurvived of all thoſe, who had been raiſed 


« by him to that dignity, When I conſider this, I cannot 
« forbear lamenting the tranſitory condition of mankind. Is 
« there any thing in nature ſo ſhort and limited as human 
« life, even in its moſt extended period? Does it not ſeem 


4 to you, my friend, but yeſterday, that Nero was upon the 
« throne ? and yet not one of all thoſe, who were conſuls in 


« his reign, now remain! 


There have been many editions of Silius Italicus. A nest 


and correct one was publiſhed at Leipſic 1696, in 8vo, with. - 


ſhort and uſeful notes by Cellarius : but the beſt is that, cum 


notis integris Variorum & Arnoldi Drakenborch, Traject. ad 


SI MON ( Ricans) 4 French critic and Ane of ant | 


ſenſe and learning, was born at Dieppe the 13th of May 
1638 ; and commenced his ſtudies among the prieſts of the 
oratory in the ſame town. He quitted them for ſome time, 


and went to Paris, where he applied himſelf to divinity, and 


made a vaſt progreſs in the knowledge of the oriental 
tongues, for which he had always a particular turn: but he 
returned to the oratory, and became a prieſt of it, about 
the year 1660. In 1670, he began to preſent the public 
with things of a ſmaller kind: as in this year, Factum pour 
les Juifs de Metz, accuſes d'avoir tue un petit enfant Chre- 
tien; in 1674, a French tranſlation from the Italian of Leo 
© Modena's hiſtory of the preſent Jews,” with a ſupplement 
concerning the ſects of the Carraites and Samaritans, by him- 
ſelf; in 1675, another tranſlation from the Italian of a 


Voyage to mount Libanus, by Jerome Dandini. But 


the firſt work of importance, and indeed the moſt impor- 


ment.“ It appeared in 1678, but was immediately ſup- 
preſſed by the intrigues and management of meflieurs du Port 
Royal, who pretended that it contained things falſe and — 


tant work he ever publiſhed, was his Hiſtoire Critique du 
Vieux Teſtament, or Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 


? Hiecle de 
Louis XIV 
tom, II. 
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this title, Critical Enquiries into the various editions of the 
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gerous to religion and the church. It was reprinted the year 
after, and was ſo much admired for the excellent learning and 


_ admirable criticiſm it is full of, that it became an objeſt of 


attention to foreigners; and thus was publiſhed in Latin at 
Amſterdam 1681, in Engliſh at London 1682. In the mean 


time, on account of ſome ſingularities, it laid a foundation 


for the diſputes, which he afterwards had with Le Clerc, Iſaac 
Voſſius, Jurieu, and other learned men. 

In 1684, he publiſhed Hiſtoire de l origine & du progres des 
revenus Eccleſiaſtiques, or, the Hiſtory of the Riſe and Pro. 
greſs of ++ Eccleſiaſtical Revenues,” under the name of Jerome 
a Coſta ; for it was very common with him to aſſume fictitious 
names. This work and the critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſta- 
ment are read, ſays Mr. Voltaire, who calls Simon an ex- 


* 6 cellent critic, by all men of learning, A ſecond edition of 


it, with great additions, was printed at F rancfort, as- was the 
firſt, in 1709, two volumes 12mo. In 1684, he publiſhed at 


London, Diſquiſitiones Criticz de Variis per diverſa loca & 


Bibliorum Editionibus, & , and in the ſame year, at 
place, came out an Engliſh tranſlation of it, with 


tempo 

ehe fame 
« Bible, printed in divers places and at ſeveral times, toge- 
« ther with animadverſions upon a ſmall treatiſe of Dr. Iſaac 


« Voſſius concerning the Oracles of the Sybils,” There is 
great order, exactneſs, and learning in this piece; and it may 


be conſidered as a very good abridgment of his critical Hiſtory 
of the Old Teſtament. In 1686, he publiſhed an anſwer to 


Mr. Le Clerc, who had printed a criticiſm upon this work, 
the year before; and, upon Le Clerc's replying in 1686, ano- 
ther in 1687, He did not put his own name to theſe pieces, 
but called himſelf the Prior of Bolleville ; at which place he 

In 1688, he publiſhed at Francfort, under the name of 
John Reuchlin, Diſſertation Critique ſur la Nouvelle Biblio- 


| -theque des Auteurs Eccleſiaftiques par Du Pin, &c, in which 


he ſupports with great ſpirit ſome principles in his Critical 
Hiftory of the Old Teſtament, which had been contradicted 


by Du Pin. In1689, came out his Hiſtoire Critique du Texte 


du Nouveau Teſtament, an Engliſh verſion of which was 
wbli — Ear 
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que des ver ns du nouveau Teſtament z/ in hg Hiſtoire 
Critique. des principaux Commentateurs. du. nouveau Teſta- 
ment: in all which, as indeed in every thing elſe which Mr. 
6mon wrote, there appears great acuteneſs, great judgment, 
md great learning. In 1702, he publiſhed a French tranſla- 
tion of the New Teſtament, with critical remarks, in two 
tomes 8vo. it was cenſured by cardinal de Noailles and Mr. 
Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux. In 1714, was publiſhed at Am- 
ſterdam, in two tomes .12mo, Nouvelle Bibliotheque Choiſee, 
ou 'on fait connoitre les bons livres en divers genres de lit - 
terature, & V uſage qu'on en doit faire, or, a neu ſelect li- 
« brary, which points out the good books in various kinds of 
« literature, and the uſe to be made of them: but this muſt 
be reckoned. a poſthumous work; for Mr. Simon died at 
Dieppe in April 1712, in his 74th year. 

He was the author and editor of ſeveral A things, Io 
they were of a ſmaller nature and leſs conſiderable; it is i uk 
cient to have mentioned his principal works. | 


SIMONIDES, an ancient Greek poet and philoſo- 


pher, was born at Ceos, an iſle in the Ægean ſea, about the 


55th or 56th olympiad : and kept a ſchool in his firſk years at 


Carthea in that iſland, teaching the art of ſinging and dancing _ . 
in the chorus. Then he left his country and removed into 


Sicily ; where by his wiſdom and his verſe he gained the 
eſteem and favor of the three greateſt men perhaps then in the 
world, Pauſanias general of Sparta, Themiſtocles the Athe- 
nian, and Hiero of Sicily, the wiſeſt and moſt moderate of the 
ancient tyrants. He compoſed poems in almoſt all kind of 


firains, but eſpecially in the Elegiac ; and got as much honor 
23 he gave by his labors on the four celebrated fights at Mara- 


thon, Thermopyle, Salamis, and Platæa. By his elegy on the 
firſt of theſe battles, he won the prize from Æſchylus the tra- 
gedian. When che is repreſented by Quintilian and others, as 


a moſt moving and paſſionate writer, they allude particularly 


to his O or Lamentations, mentioned by Suidas: which 


were ſo powerful in drawing tears from the readers, that Ca- 
tullus uſes as a proverb——Mceſtius lacrymis Simonideis. And 
for the ſame reaſon Horace, after he has been bewailing the 
miſerie\ of the Roman wars, and at laſt is willing ans | 
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from that melancholy ſubject, eautions his muſe not to take ſupp 
'vp the lamentations of the Cein Muſe, inftead of her om fil . 
Sed ne relictis muſa procax jocls ' 


Ces retractes munera _nzniz. 


His wit was beyond the cenſure of the critics ; but the' com. 
mon fault laid to his morals was extreme covetouſneſs. When 

be was taxed with this vice in his old age, his anſwer Wa, 
that he had rather leave riches to his enemies when he died, 
than be forced by poverty while he lived to ſeek the aſſiſlance 
of his friends. This does not ſhew a very gracious turn of 
mind: and yet, excepting this imputation of covetouſneſs, he 
is repreſented as a man of extraordinary piety. Tully has 
given us one inſtance, and recorded the reward of heaven upon 
it. Happening, ſays he, to find a dead corpſe expoſed on the 
ſhore, and taking care to give it a decent burial, he had a yi- 
fion of the dead man for whom he performed. the pious office, 
admoniſhing him not to ſail the next day, as he deſigned, 
Simonides obeyed ; and his companions, putting to ſea, were 

| . all ſhipwrecked and drowned. But the nobleſt teſtimony of 
his wiſe way of thinking in religious matters. is, that famous 

anſwer of his to Hiero, who aſked him, what God was?” 

At firſt Simonides deſired a day's time to conſider : upon the 

expiration of that, he begged two days more ; and when upon 

Telly e © frequent redoubling of the time, Hiero demanded the reaſon 

Nat. Deor. of the delay: „ becauſe, ſays Simonides, the more I think on 

/ Libr. 44 that ſubject, the more obſcure it ſeems to be.” He is te- 
Tull. de O- corded by Cicero and Quintilian, as the inventor of artificial 

| Di. ia. memory: and they both give a remarkable inſtance of his 
Orat, L. 11, Excellency in that way, to which we refer the reader. 

„ % lr is evidence enough of the eſteem the ancients had for 
him, that we find Xenophon, doing him the honor to make 

him a ſpeaker with Hiero, in his dialogue of tyranny ; and 

Plato, in his Protagoras, introducing the great Socrates ex- 

pounding his verſes ; and, in another place, allowing him the 

glorious epithet of Divine, It is plain they were all of Tul- 
ly's opinion, and reſpected his wiſdom and learning in other 

matters, as much as his ſweet vein of Poeſy, He is 
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ſcription, which ſhews him to have won the poetic prize, after 


he was eighty. Suidas allows him 89 years, and Lucian gives 
him above 90. If we believe the old Greek epigrams made 


on his perſon and works, he died in Sicily; and probably in 
the court of king Hiero. The little pieces that remain of him 


are ſet together in Urſinus's collection, printed at Antwerp by 

plantin, in 1568; and in other collections of the Minor 
SIRMOND (Jamss) a French jeſuit, h. 

has been famous among the men of letters, was the ſon of a 

magiſtrate ; and born at Riom in the year 1559. At ten years 


of age, he was ſent to the college of Billom, the firſt which 


the jeſuits had in France, He entered into the ſociety in 1576, 
and two years after made his 'vows. His ſuperiors, finding 
out his uncommon talents and great genius, ſent him to Paris; 
where he taught claſſical literature two years, and rhetoric 
three. During this time, he acquired a perfect knowledge of 


| the Greek and Latin tongues z and formed his ſtile, which has 


been ſo much eſteemed by the learned. It is ſaid, that he 
took Muretus for his model, and never paſſed a day without 
reading ſome pages in him. In 1586, he began his courſe of 
divinity,. which laſted four years. He-undertook'at that time 
to tranſlate into Latin the works of the Greek fathers, and be- 


gan to write notes upon Sidonius Apollinaris. In 1590, he 
was ſent for to Rome by his general Aquaviva, to take upon 


him the office of his ſecretary; which he- diſcharged ſixteen 
years with ſucceſs, He took the thoughts of his general per- 
fectly well, and expreſſed them much better than Aquaviva 


time his principal employment: he viſited libraries, and con- 


2 
name 


inſcriptions : and the Italians, though jealous of the honour of 


their nation, acknowledged, that he knew theſe curioſities 
better than they did; and frequently conſulted him upon diffi- 


_ cult queſtions, He made a friendſhip with the moſt eminent - 


ly learned of Rome; particularly, with Bellarmine and Tolet, 


who were of his on ſociety, and with the cardinal Baronius, 


D'Oſſat, and Du Perron. Baronius 22 


} 


n 


b e authors of the Middle Age, in copying and cauſing 
them to be printed, and enriching them with notes, which 


| 811 U¹ 0 N D. | | 
him in his Eccleſiaſtical Annals, (eſpecially in affairs relating 
to the Greek Hiſtory ; upon: which:de fartiſbed dia with | 
.. ure ren rrainerveronh | 

Father Sirmond-returned-to Paris in 1606 ; and from that 
ume did not ceaſe to enrich the public wich a great number 


of works. Many years after pope Urban VIII, who had long 


known/his merit, had a deſire to draw him again to Rome; 
and cauſed a letter for that purpoſe to be ſent to him by Fe. 


ther Vittelleſchi, who was at that time general of their order: 
but Lewis XIII, would not ſuffer a perſon, who did ſo much 


bonor to his kingdom, and could do him great ſervices, to be 


ſiſſor, in the room of father Cauſſin, who had the: misfortune 
do diſpleaſe cardinal de Richelieu: which delicate office he ac- 
ceepted with great reluctance, yet conducted it with the utmoſt 


caution and prudence. Aſter the death of Lewis XIII, in 
1643. he left the court ; and reſumed his ordinary occupations 
with the fame tranquillity,”as if he had never quitted his re- 
ticement- In 1645, be went to Rome, notwithſtanding his 
great age, for the ſake of aſſiſting at the election of a general 
upon the death of Vitteleſchi, as he had done thirty years be- 
fore upon the death of Aquaviva; and after his return to 
France, prepared himſelf, as uſual, to publiſh more books, 


| But having heated himſelf a little, in the college of the je- 


ſuits, with endeavouring to ſupport his opinion, he was attack- 
ed with the jaundice; which being accompanied with a large 
effuſion of bile. over his whole body, carried him off in a 
few Ae He died the * of October 000 3 9 
yours. 

Father Sirmond ſpent a conkdeable „ life;in laat · 


2 juſtneis of underſtanding, as well as extent of leam- 
He was the author and editor of as many works, as a- 


ee al frie-of which evaminiat 


his own, were printed at the royal printing houſe at Paris in 


2696, under this title: Jacobi Sirmondi Opera Varia, nunc 


primum collecta, ex ipſius ſchedis emendatiora, Notis Poſthu- 

mis, Epiſtolis, & Opuſculis aliquibus auctiora. The follows 

In of him is given in Mr. Du Pin's e 
66 
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« Father Sirmond knew how to join a great delicacy of uner- 
« ſtanding and the juſteſt diſcernment to a profound and ex- 

« tenſive erodition. He underſtood Greek and Latin in per- 

a fection, all the profane authors, hiſtory, and whatever goes —_ 
under the name of the belles lettres. He had a very ex- | 4 
u tenſiye knowledge in ecclefiaftical antiquity, and had ſtudied | 
« with eure all the authors of the middle age. His ſtile is 

« pure, conciſe, and nervous: yet he affetts too much certain 

« expreſſions of the comic poets. He meditated very 
upon what he wrote, and had a particular art of | 
« into a note, what comprehended a great many things in 

« very few words. - He is exact, judicious, ſimple ; yet never 

6s omits any thing that is neceſfary. His diſſertations have 

« paſſed for a model ; by which it were to be wiſhed; 'that' 

« every one wha writes would form himſelf, 'When he trea- 4 
« ted of one ſubject, he never ſaid immediately all that he — 
« knew of it; but reſerved ſome new arguments always for a 
« reply, like auxiliary troops, to come up and aſſiſt, incaſe of | 
4 need, the grand body of the battle. He was diſintereſt „ vi 25Hf 


N 
7 


« equitable, ſincere, moderate, modeſt, laborious; and by 
© theſe qualities drew to himſelf the eſteem, not only of the 
© learned, but of all mankind. He has left behind him a re- 
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SKINNER (STzy#zn) an Engliſh antiquarian, was 
born either in London, or in the county of Middleſex, about 
the year 1622. He was admitted on the royal foundation at Wood's 
Chrift-Chureh in Oxford, in 1648 ; but the civil wars break Hl 1. 
ing out, before he could take any degree, he travelled beyond 5 
the ſeas, and ſtudied in ſeveral univerſities abtoad, About 
1646, he returned home; and going to Oxford, which at this 
time ceaſed to be a garriſon, he took both the degrees in arts 
the ſame year. Then he travelled again into France, Italy, 
Germany, the Spaniſh Netherlands, and other countries; viſited. 
the courts of divers princes ; frequented ſeveral univerſities 3 
and eftabliſhed an acquaintance with the learned in different 
parts of Europe. He took a doctor of phyſic's degree at Hei 
; and returning to England, was incorporated into the. 
lame at Oxford in 1654. About this time he ſettled at Lin- 
coln ; where, after practiſing phyſic with ſucceſs, he died of a 

| | malig- 
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carum; Etymologicon Onomalticon... Alter his ——_ 
_— which he had * — came into the hand of 
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"SLEIDAN. { Lone * an, CET IN hiftorias 
was, born-in: 2506, at Sleiden, a ſmall. town, upon the confines 
of the duchy of. Juliers, from whence he deriyed his. name, 
He went through his firſt ſtudies in his own. country, toge- 
ther with the learned John Sturmius, who, was born in. the 
ſame town with himſelf ; and afterwards went firſt to Paris, 
and then to Orleans, where he. ſtudied the law for, three years, 
He took the degree of licentiate in this faculty 3 but, having 
always an averſion to the bar, he continued bis purſuits 
chiefly in polite literature. Upon his, return to Paris, be 


1 recommended. by his friend Sturmius, in 1 535, to Jobn 


du Bellay, archbiſhop and cardinal ; who. conceived ſuch an 
Aeon for him, that he ſettled on him a penſion, and com- 
municated to him affairs of the greateſt importance; for $lei- 
dan had a genius for buſineſs, as well as for letters, . He sc 
companied the ambaſſador of France to the diet of H 


* 


- him. to ſtay any longer : for he was Rrongly, infected with Lu- 
ther opinions, He retired to Straſburg i in 1542, where he 
hag acquired the eſteem ap friendſhip. of the mo conſiderable 
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but returned to Paris, and ſtayed there, till it was not ſafe for 1 
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journies, he happened on a lady, whom he. married in 1546. 


In 1551, he went, on the part of the republic, to the council 
of Trent; but the troops of Maurice; elector of Saxony, o- 
bliging that council to break up, he returned to Straſburg 


' without doing any thing» He was buſied in other affairs of 


ſtate, when the death of his wife, in 1555, plunged him into 
ſo deep a melancholy, that he became abſolutely ill; and loſt 
his memory ſo intirely, as not to know his own children, 
Some imputed this to poiſon; but it is more natural to ſuppoſe 
it the effect of a ſore in his foot, which had been always open, 
but by ſome accident was at that time ſtopped. He died of 
an epidemical illneſs at Straſburg, in 15566. 
He was a learned man and an excellent writer, In 1555, 
came out in folio, his De Statu Religionis & Reipublice, Ca- 
tolo Quinto Cæſare, Commentarii; in twenty-five books: 
from the year 4517, when Luther began to preach, to the 
year 1555, This hiſtory was preſently tranſlated into almoſt 
all the languages of Europe, and has been generally believed to 
be well and faithfully written, notwithſtanding the attempts 
that Varillas and ſuch ſort of authors have-madeto diſcredit it. 
It did not ſtand ſolely upon Sleidan's own authority, which, 
however, muſt needs be of great weight, conſidering that he 
wrote of times in which he lived, and of tranſactions in which 
he had ſome concern; but it was extracted from public acts 
and original records, which were in the archives of the town 
of Straſburg, and with which he was furniſhed by James Stur- 
mius, Beſides this hiſtory, which is his main work, he 
wrote, De quatuor ſummis Imperiis libri tres: giving a pretty 
compendious chronological acccount of | theſe monarchies. 
This little book, on account of its great uſe, has been often 
printed. He epitomiſed and tranſlated into Latin the Hiſtories 
of Froiſſard and Philip de Comines : and he was the author of 
ſome other things, relating to hiſtory and politics, All the 
learned ſpeak well of him. 3 


S$MALRIDGE (Dr. Gzoxcz) an Englih-prelate 


and very elegant writer, was born of a good family at Litch- n . 
held in Staffordſhire, about the year 1666 ; and educated at then, Ox,— 
Weſtminſter ſchool ; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by excel- pond 5 
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lent parts and a good turn for claſſical literature. It wy 
there, he wrote a copy of verſes in Latin, and another in Eg. 
liſh, upon the death of William Lilly, the aſtrologer ; which 
he did at the deſire of Elias Aſhmole, eſq; who was a great 
patron of Smalridge, while he was young, In May 1682, he 
was elected from Weſtminſter-School to Chriſt-Church i 
Oxford ; where in due time he took both the degrees in art 
and divinity, He gave an early ſpecimen of his abilities and 
learning, by publiſhing in 1687, + Animadverſions on 1 
< piece upon Church-Government,”” &c. ptinted that year a 
Oxford ; and in 1689, he publiſhed a Latin poem, intitled, 
Auttio Daviſiana Oxonii habita per Gul. Cooper & Edy, 
Millington Bibliopolas Londinenſes. He afterwards went 
into Orders, and roſe, through ſeveral preferments, to the 


' biſhopric of Briſtol. In 1693, he was made prebendary of 


Lichſſeld; after which, he became miniſter of the New Chapel 
in Tothill-Fields Weſtminſter. Soon after, he was madeCanon 
of Chriſ.- Church, Oxford, and then dean of Carliſle, In 1713 
be was made dean of Chriſt-Church, and the year after biſhop 
of Briſtol, Upon the acceſſion of George I, he was appoint- 
ed lord almoner to the king; but was removed from that poſt, 
for refuſing with biſhop Atterbury to ſign the declaration of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops in and near Lon- 
don, againſt the rebellion in 1715. He died the 27th of Sep- 
te. ber 1719, and was interred at Chriſt-Church. 
He held a correſpondence with Mr. Whiſton, and became 
ſo ſuſpected of Arianiſm, that he wrote a letter to Sir Jonathan 
Trelawhey, biſhop of Wincheſter, which is dated but three 
days before his death, to vindicate himſelf from the charge. 
From Mr. Whiſton's Hiferical Memoirs it appears, that he 
was a great admirer of the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions, and thought 
it no eaſy matter to prove them ſpurious ; but he was neither 
a deep divine, nor a very acute critic, elaſſical literature being 
what he excelled in. Sixty of his ſermons were printed in 
1726, folio : they ſhew the polite ſcholar, and the man of 
ſenſe. His Latin ſpeech at the preſenting Dr. Atterbury, a 
_ prolocutor of the Lower Houſe of Convocation, has been 
likewiſe printed, _ 
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ſecretary of ſtate in the reign of king Edward VI and queen 
Elizabeth, was of a gentleman' s family, and born at Wal- 


ben in Eſſex. He was born in 1512, and not in 1514, ac- 


cording to Camden, who writes that he died 1577, in his 
grand elimacteric; for he tells us himſelf, in his book of 
the * Commonwealth of England,” that March the 28th, 
1565, he was in the 54th year of his age. He was ſent to 
Queen's college in Cambridge at the age of fourteen or fif- 
teen years, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage, 
that he, together with the famous John Cheke, was appoint- 
ed king Henry VIIIth's ſcholar, In 1531, he was choſen 
fellow of his college; and about two years after, was ap- 
pointed to read the public Greek lectures. At this time, he 
conſulted with Mr. Cheke about the ſounds of the Greek 
letters, and introduced a new way of pronouncing that lan- 
guage ; of which we ſhall ſay more by and by. In 1536, 
he was made univerſity-orator. In 15 39, he travelled into 


| foreign countries, and ſtudied ſome time in the univerſities 


of France and Italy: he took the degree of doctor of civil 
law at Padua, After his return, he took the ſame degree at 


Cambridge i in 1542 ; and was made regius profeſſor of civil 


law in that univerſity. He became likewiſe chancellor of the 


church of Ely. During his reſidence at Cambridge, he 


wrote a tract concerning the correct writing and true pronun- 
ciation of the Engliſh tongue; and as he was thus uſeful to 


learning in the univerſity, ſo he promoted likewiſe the refor- | 


mation of religion. 

Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI, he removed from 
Cambridge into the duke of Somerſet's family ; where he was- 
employed in matters of ſtate by that great man, who was 
uncle and governor of the king, and protector of his realms, 
He was appointed maſter of requeſts to the duke, ſteward of 
the ſtanneries, provoſt of Eaton, and dean of Carliſle. He 
married, while he was in the protector's family. In 1548, 
he was advanced to be ſecretary of ſtate, and knighted by his 
majeſty ; and in July the ſame year, was ſent ambaſſador to 


ls, to the emperor” s council there, He was concern- 
« about this time in the reformation of religion, and the 
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redreſs of baſe coin ; upon which laſt point he wrote a eter 
to the duke of Somerſet. In 1549, this nobleman 
brought into trouble, Sir Thomas Smith, who adhered faith. 
fully to him, ſeems to have been involved in it, and was de. 
prived of his place of ſecretary of ſtate for a time, but ſoon 
after reſtored ; and in 1551, ſtill under that name, was ap- 
pointed one of the ambaſſadors to France, 

After queen Mary came to the crown, he loſt al his 
places, and was charged not to depart the kingdom; yet en- 
joyed uncommon privileges, which ſhews him either to haye 
had very good luck, or to have played his cards well. He 
was allowed a penſion of 100 l. per annum; he was highly 
favoured by Gardiner biſhop of Wincheſter, and Bonner bi. 
ſhop of London; and he enjoyed a particular indulgence 
from the pope. His indulgence from the pope proceeded 
from hence. In 1555, William Smythwick of the dioceſe 
of Bath, Eſq; obtained an indulgence from pope Pius IV, by 
which he and any five of his friends, whom he ſhould nomi- 
nate, were to enjoy extraordinary diſpenſations. The indul- 
gence exempted them from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures upon 
Whatever occaſion or cauſe inflicted; and from all and ſingu- 
lar their ſins, whereof they are contrite and confeſſed, al. 
though they were ſuch, for which the apoſtolic ſee were to 
be conſulted. Mr. Smythwick choſe Sir Thomas Smith, 
for one of his five friends ſpecified in the bull, to be parts- 
ker of thoſe privileges; and this undoubtedly was a great ſe- 

curity to him in thoſe perilous times. 

U pon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was e 
the ſettlement of religion, and in ſeveral important affairs of 
Nate; and wrote a dialogue concerning the marriage of the 
queen, which Mr. Strype has ſubjoined in the appendix to 
his life. In 1562, he was ſent ambaſſador to France, and 
continued there till 1566: he wrote, while he was in 
France, his work intitled, The Commonwealth of Eng: 
4% land, in Latin as well as Engliſn; which, though mauy 
copies of it were taken,does not appear to have been publiſhed 
before the year 1621. He was ſent to France twice alter- 
22 wards, i in quality of ambaſſador ; and continued to be employ- 
ed in ſtate· affairs, till the time of his death; which happened 
"the 8 1 1577. He was of a fair Ow com- 
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hy ; ond had a calm ingenious countenance ; EP 
from a picture of him, ſaid to have been done by Hans Hol- 


bein. He was a man of very uncommon qualities and 15. | 


tainments ; an excellent philoſopher, phyſician, chymiſt, ma- 
thematician, aſtronomer, linguiſt, hiſtorian, orator, and ar- 


' chite& : and, what is better than them all, a man of virtue, 
| and a good protefiant, - 


We have ſaid above, chat Mr. Cheke wa be conſulted 
together about the Greek tongue, and introduced a new way 
of pronouncing it: and as the ſubje& is curious, we will 


here enter a little into the particulars of that affair. Cuſtom 


had eſtabliſhed a very faulty manner of ſounding ſeveral of 
the vowels and dipthongs; for s, », v, u, «, ui, were all pro- 
nounced as lers: nihil fere aliud, ſays our author, haberet 
ad loquendum, niſi lugubres ſonos & illud flebile ld. He 
conferred therefore with Mr. Cheke upon this point, and 
they perceived, that the vulgar method of pronouncing Greek 


was falſe; ſince it was abſurd, that ſo many different letters 


and dipthongs ſhould: all have but one and the ſame ſound.” 

They proceeded to ſearch authors for the determination of 
this point, but the modern writers little availed them: they 
had not ſeen Eraſmus's book, in which he excepted againſt 


De rea i 5 

emendats 

Po - 
race pro- 
nunciatione. 


the common way of reading Greek. But though both of 


them ſaw theſe palpable errors, they could not agree a- 
mong themſelves, eſpecially concerning the letters qra and 


is Soon after, having procured Eraſmus's book and 


Terentianus de literis & ſyllabis, they began to reform their 


cated it to their moſt intimate friends. When they had ſuf- 
ſciently habituated themſelves to this new method of pro- 
nunciation, with which they were highly pleaſed on account 
of the fullneſs and ſweetneſs of it, they reſolved to make 
trial of it publickly; and it was agreed, that Mr. Smith 


pronunciation of the Greek privately, and only communi- 


ſhould begin. He read lectures at that time upon Ariſtotle: 


de Republica in Greek, as he had done ſome years before: 


and that the novelty of his pronunciation might give the leſe 


offence, he uſed this artifice, that in reading he would let. 


fall a word only now and then, - uttered. in the new correct 


ſound. At firſt no notice was taken of this; but when he 
» 4 it oftener, his auditors began to obſerve and liſten 
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eiu and , they, who three years before had heard him 
ſound them after the old way, could not think it a lip of the 


tongue, but ſuſpected ſomething elſe, and laughed at the 


unufual ſounds, He again, as though his tongue had ſlipped, 
would ſometimes correct himſelf, and repeat the word after 
the old manner. But when he did this daily, ſome of his 
friends came to him, and told him what they had remarked 
in his lectures: upon which he owned, that he had been 
think ing of ſomething privately, but that it was not yet ſuffi. 
diently digeſted and prepared for the public. They, on the 
other hand, prayed him not to conceal it from them, but to 
acquaint them with it frankly ; and accordingly he promiſed 
them, that he would. Upon this rumour many reſorted to 
him, whom he deſired only to hear his reaſons, and to have 

' patience: with him three or four days at moſt ; until the 


ſounds by uſe were made more familiar to their ears, and 


the prejudice of their novelty worn off. At this time he read 
lectures upon Homer's odyſſee in his own college; and 
there began more openly to ſhew and determine the diffe. 
rence of the ſounds; Mr. Cheke likewiſe did the ſame in his 
college. Then many came to them, in order to learn of 
them, how to pronounce after the new method. And it is 
not to be expreſſed, with what greedineſs and affeRion this 
was received among the youth. The following winter there 
was ated in St. John's college Ariſtophanes s Plutus in 


Greek, and one or two more of his comedies, without the 


leaſt diſlike or oppoſition from any, who were eſteemed learn- 
ed men and maſters of the Greek language. John Ponet, 
a pupil of Mr. Smith, and afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter, 
read Greek lectures publickly in the new pronunciation; as 
likewiſe did Roger Aſcham, who read Iſocrates, and at firſt 
was averſe to this pronunciation, though he ſoon became a 
zealous advocate for it, Thus in a few years, this new way 
of reading Greek, introduced by Mr. Smith, prevailed every 
where in the univerſity ; and was followed even by Redman, 
the profeſſor of divinity, However, it afterwards met with 
great oppoſition z for about the year 1539, when Smith was 
going to travel, Cheke, being appointed the king's lecturer 
of the Greck language, began with explaining and enforcing 
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mee ore asel, 

2 ſcholar of the univerſity ; who, being exploded for his at- 
tempt, brought the diſpute before biſhop Gardiner, the chan- 
cellor. Upon this , the biſhop interpoſed his authority: who, 
being averſe to alſ innovations as well as thoſe in religion, 


ind obſerving this new pronunciation to come from perſons 


ſuſpected of no good intentions to the old religion, made a 


ſolemn decree againſt it. Cheke was very earneſt with the | 


chancellor to ſuperſede, or at leaſt to connive at the negle& 
of this decree ; but the chancellor continued inflexible, Smith 
in the mean time, having waited upon him at Hampton» 
Court, and diſcourſed with him upon the point, declared his 
readineſs to comply with the decree ; but, upon his return, 
recollected his diſcourſe with the biſhop, and in a long and 
eloquent Latin epiſtle, privately ſent to him, argued with 
much freedom the points in controverſy between them, The 
epiſtle conſiſted of three parts. In the firſt, he ſhewed what 
was to be called true and right in the whole method of pro- 
nunciation ; retrieved it from the modern and preſent uſe out 
of the hands of both the ignorant and learned ; and reſtored 
it to the ancients, whom he propounded as the beſt and only 
pattern to be imitated. In the ſecond, he compared the old 
and new pronunciation with that pattern, that the biſhop 
might ſee, whether of the two came nearer to it. In the 
third, he gave an account of his whole conduct in this 
affair, This epiſtle was dated from Cambridge, Auguſt 
the 12th 1542. Aſterwards, while he was ambaſſador at 
Paris, he cauſed it to be printed there by Robert Stephens, 
under the title of, De reAai & emendati linguz Greece pro» 
nunciatione, 1568, in 4to; together with another tract of 

his, concerning the correct writing and right pronunciation 
_ the Engliſh tongue,” which has been mentioned a- 


SMITH Gone) a very able and very learned Engliſh 


divine, was born in the year 1618 at Achurch near Qundle. 
in Northamptonſhire ; where his father poſſeſſed a {mall farm. Kennet's 


In April 1636, he was admitted of Emmanuel college in 


Cc4 


Cambridge; where he had the beppinels of having Dr. . b 
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5 of Kings for his er, Ee werd becbele of artsdegr 
in 1640, and a ee in 1644 and the ſame year was 
choſen a fellow of Queen s college, the fellowſhips appropri. 
ated to his county in his on being none of them vacant, 
He died the 7th of Auguſt 1652, and was interred in the 
chapel of the ſame college; at which time a ſermon. was 
preached by Simon Patrick, then fellow of Queen's, and af- 
terwards biſhop of Ely, giving a ſhort account of his life 
and death. In this he is repreſented as a man of great abili- 
ties, vaſt learning, and profeſſing alſo every grace and vir. 

tue, which can improve and adorn the human nature. His 
moral and ſpiritual perfections could be only known to his 
contemporaries ; but his uncommon abilities and immenſe 
erudition appear manifeſtly in thoſe treatiſes of his, which 
were publiſhed by Dr. John Worthington at Cambridge 
1660, in 4to, under the title of, Select Diſcourſes.“ There 
are ten of them; 1. Of the true way or method of at. 


« taining to divine knowledge. 2. Of ſuperſtition, 3. Of 


« atheiſm. 4. Of the immortality of the ſoul. 5. Of the 
<< exiſtence and nature of God, 6. Of propheſy. 7. Of 
« the difference between the legal and the evangelical, righ- 
«© teouſneſs, the old and new covenant, &c. 8. Of the 
«6 ſhortneſs and vanity of a phariſaical righteouſneſs, 9. Of 
| the excelleney and nobleneſs of true religion. 10. Of a 
A | *« chriſtian's conflict with, and conqueſts over, ſatan.” 
"i Theſe are not ſermons, but treatiſes; and ſhew an un- 


common reach of underſtanding and penetration, as well 2 


an immenſe treaſure of learning, in their author. A ſecond 
edition of them, corrected, with the funeral ſermon by Pa- 
trick annexed, was publiſhed at Cambridge 1673 in 4to, 
The diſcourſe © upon propheſy ”” was tranſlated into Latin 


by M. Le Clerc, and prefixed to his OO IE 


een publiſhed in the year 1731. 


SMITH (Dr. Tromas) a learned Engjiſh be 

divine; was born in the pariſh of Allhallows Barking in Lon- 

1,0 3 don the-3d of June 1638 ; and admitted of Queen's college 
Wood's a. in Oxford, at nineteen years of age, where he took the de- 
ten, Oron. grees in arts. In 1663, he was made maſter of the free- 
Ga Dia. — cnligapenhls * 
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„ for his ſkill in the 
oriental languages. In June 1668, he went as chaplain to 
dir Daniel Harvey, ambaſſador to Conſtantinople; and re- 
turned from thence in December 1671. In 1676, he tra- 
velled into France; and returning after a ſhort ſtay, became 


' chaplain to Sir Joſeph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate, In 


1679, he was deſigned to collate and publiſh the Alexan- 
gan manuſcript in St. James's library, and to have for his 
reward, as king Charles II promiſed, a canonry of Windſor 
or Weſtminſter ; but that deſign was not executed. He pub- 
liſhed a great many works, and had an eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion among the learned, So high an opinion was conceived 
of him, that he was ſolicited by the biſhops, Pearſon, Fell, 
and Lloyd, to return into the Eaſt, in order to collect an- 
tient manuſcripts of the Greek fathers, It was deſigned he 


Gould viſit the monaſteries of mount Athos, where there is 


faid to be ſtill extant a great number of manuſcripts, repoſi · 
ted there before the decline of the Greek empire. He was 
then to proceed to Smyrna, Nice, Nicomedia, Ancyra, and 
at laſt to Egypt; and to employ two or three years in this 
voyage, But he could not prevail on himſelf to undertake 
it, as well by reaſon of the dangers, which be muſt inevita- 
bly encounter in-it, as of the juſt. expectations he had from 
his patron Williamſon of preferment in the church, Theſe 
expectations however were diſyppointed ;. for. Wood ſays, 
that, after living ſeveral years with him, and performing a 
great deal of drudgery for him, he was at length diſmiſſed + 
without any reward. In 1683, he took a doctor of divini- 


ty's degree; and the year after was nominated by his college 


to the rectory of Stanlake in the dioceſe of Oxford, but upon 
ſome diſlike. reſigned it in a month. In 1687, he was col- 
lated to a prebend in the church of Heyghbury in Wilts. In 
Auguſt 1688, he was deprived of his fellowſhip by Dr, Gif. 


ard, the popiſh preſident of Magdalen college, becauſe he 22 f 
refuſed to live among the new popiſh fellows of that college. | 


He was reſtored in October following; but afterwards re- 
fuling to take the oaths to king William and queen Mary, 
his fellowſhip was pronounced void the 25th of I er 
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Hs publiſhed four letters in Latin, at two different time, 
which he afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, and thus enti- 
tled: % Remarks upon the manners, religion, and goyern. 

ment of the Turks ; together with a ſurvey of the ſeven 
$* churches of Aſia, as they now lie in their ruins ; ang ; 
« brief deſcription of Conſtantinople,” 1678, in Bvo, Hy 
wrote, De Grace Eccleſiæ hodierno ſtatu Epiſtola ; which, 
with additions, he tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſhed with 
this title : «© An Account of the Greek church, as to in 
„ doctrine and rites of worſhip, with ſeveral hiſtorical re. 
*5* marks interſperſed, relating thereto, To which is added, 
4% an account of the ſtate of the Greek church under Cyrillus 
* Lucaris, patriarch of Conſtantinople, with a relation uf 
5+ his ſufferings and death,” 1680, in 8vo, He publiſhed ; 
Latin life of Camden, which was prefixed to his edition of 
| Camden's Epiſtolz, in 1691, 4to; and afterwards, Vite 
quorundam eruditifimorum & illuſtrium virorum, 1707, in 
4to, In this collection are the lives of archbiſhop Uſher, 
biſhop Cofins, Mr. Henry Briggs, Mr. John Bainbridge, 
Mr. John Greaves, Sir Patrie Young, preceptor to king 
James I, Patric Young, library-keeper to the ſame, and 
Dr. John Dee. He wrote ſeveral other learned things, 
Three of his pieces are inſerted in the philoſophical tranſac- 
tions: 1. ** Hiſtorical obſervations relating to Conſtantino- 

6 ple”: No. 152, for October the 20th, 1683; 2. « An 
e account of the city of Pruſia in Bythinia: No. 155, for 
January 1683. 3. A conjecture about an under-current 
at the Streights- mouth: No. 158, for April the 20th, 


SMITH (Jonn) an Engliſh divine of good abilities and 
learning, was born at Lowther 'in Weſtmorland in 1659: 
of which pariſh his father was rector. He was trained under 
his father for ſome time; after which he was ſent, by the 
unlucky advice of ſome friends, to Bradford in Yorkſhire, 
and placed under Mr. Chriſtopher Neſſe, a leading man 3. 

mong the diſſenters. Here he continued two years, and loſt 
under this preſbyterian almoſt all, that he had learned from 
his father; but recovered it again, as we are informed, un- 
der one Mr, Thomas Lawſon, a quaker, who, not —_ 
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EEE: œ , ob 
reſt of his ſet, was a favourer of learning, an excellent 
chool· maſter, and who grounded Mr, Smith well in the 
learned languages. An early foundation in claſfical learning 
being thus laid, his father conceived thoughts of ſending him 


10 an univerſity ; but could not for ſome time determine to 
which, The nearneſs of the place, and the company of a 


young ſtudent who was going thither, recommended Glaſ- 
cow in Scotland, and the day was fixed for the journey; but 
it proved ſo rainy and tempeſtuous a ſeaſon, that his father 
would not venture him from home: and the family, it is ſaid, 
always looked upon this as a providential eſcape from the 
Scotiſh religion, to which his intended companion was made 
2 proſelyte. The deſign of a Scotch education being laid 
aide, Oxford was now thought of, and many friends pro- 
moted his going to Queen's college in that univerſity ; but 
neither. did this ſcheme take effect: for a nei ir telling 
his father, that he was ſending two ſons to St. John's col- 
lege in Cambridge, he was at laſt prevailed on to yield tothe _ 
great deſire of his ſon to go with them. Accordingly he 
was admitted of St. John's college in June 16741 where he 
took the degrees in arts, and afterwards went into orders. In 
1686, he went abroad as chaplain to lord Lanſdown, when 
his lordſhip was made ambaſſador extraordinary to the court 
of Spain; and after his return home, which was ſoon after 
the revolution, was made domeſtic chaplain to Crew, biſhop 
of Durham, who had a particular value for him. In 1695, 
his lordſhip collated him to the rectory and hoſpital of Gateſ- 
head, and to a prebend in the church of Durham: upon 
which promotions he took a doctor of divinity's degree, in 
16966, He was afterwards preſented by the biſhop to the 


rectory of his own pariſh, Biſhops-Wearmouth ; where he | 


not only repaired the church, but built a very good parſo- 
nage entirely at his own expence. He was a man of parts 
and learning, and was particularly verſed in the ſepten - 
trional literature and in antiquities. He died the 3oth of 
July 1715, at Cambridge, where he had been for fome time, 
in order to finiſh an edition of the hiſtorical works of venera - 
ble Bede: and was buried in St. John's college chapel, here 

a monument was erected for him, with an inſeription in La- 
tin, wrote by his learned friend Mr, Thomas — _ 


[1 


| fellow of that college. His edition of Bede was publiſhe, 
in 1722, according to his own directions, by his ſon G 

6 Smith, eſq; ſometime of the Inner Temple; to whom he 
left a large fortune, which he had obtained by his wife, He 
had alſo made ſome progreſs in writing the antiquities of Dur. 
ham ; for which undertaking, Biſhop Nicholſon obſerve, 
he was the moſt proper perſon. He furniſhed Dr. Gibſon 
with the additions to the biſhoprick of Durham, which are 
inſerted in the ſecond edition of Camden's Britannia by tha 
prelate. Four ſermons were publiſhed by him at different 


. SMITH (Epmunpy) a diſtinguiſhed Engliſh poet, 
the only ſon of an eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by 2 
daughter of baron Lechmere ; and born in the year 1668, 
Some misfortunes of his father, which were ſoon after folloy- 
ed by his death, occaſioned the ſon's being left very young 
in the hands of Mr. Smith, who had married his father! 
ſiſter. This gentleman treated him with as much tenderned, 
as if he had been his own child; and placed bim at Weſt 
minſter ſchool, under the care of Dr. Buſby, After the 
death of his generous guardian, whoſe name in gratitude he 
thought proper to aſſume, be was removed to Chriſt-church 
in Oxford; and was there by his aunt handſomely maintain- 
ed till her death; after which he continued a member of 
that ſociety, till within five years of his-own, Some time 
before his leaving Chriſt-church, he was ſent for by his mo- 

ther to Worceſter, and acknowledged by her as a legitimate 

ſon ; which his friend Mr. Oldiſworth mentions, he ſays, to 

wipe off the aſperſions, that ſome had ignorantly caſt on his 
birth, He paſſed through the exerciſes of the college and 
univerſity with unuſual applauſe ; and acquired a great repu- 


tation in the ſchools both for his knowledge and kill in dil. 


putation. He had a long and perfe& intimacy with all the 

Greek and Latin claffics : with whom he had carefully com- 

pared. whatever was worth peruſing in the French, Spaniſh, 

g and Italian, to which languages he was no ſtranger, and in 
. all the celebrated writers of his own country. He conſidered 
the antients and moderne, not as. parties or rivals for yt 
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Mr. Smith's works are not many, ad thoſe n us 
and. down in miſcellanies and colllections. His celebrated 


, tragedy, called Phædra and Hippolicus,” was acted at the 


theatre-royal in the year 1707. This play was introduced 
_ the ſtage, at a time when the Italian opera ſo much en- 

ed the polite world, that ſenſe was altogether ſacrificed 
to ſound : and this occaſioned Mr. Addiſon, who did our 
poet the honour to write the prologue, to rally therein the 
vitiated taſtes of the public, in preferring the unideal enter? 
tainment of an opera to the genuine ſenſe of a Britiſh poet. 
The chief excellence of this play conſiſts in the beauty and 


harmony of the verſtfication. It is not deſtitute of the pathe- | 


tic: though much more regard is paid to the purity and ele- 
gance of the language, than a poet more acquainted with the 
workings of the heart would have done. Upon' the whole, 
notwithſtanding the high efteem it has always been held in, 
it may perhaps better be conſidered as a fine poem, than as 
an extraordinary play. This tragedy, with A Poem to 


the memory of Mr. John Phillips,” his moſt intimate 


friend, three or four odes, and a Latin oration ſpoken pub- 
lickly at Oxford in laudem Fhome Bodleii, were publiſhed 
in the year 1719, under the name of his works” by his 
friend Mr. Oldiſworth ; who prefixed a character of Mr. 
Smith, from whence this account is taken. 

Mr. Smith died in the year 1710, in the 42d year of his a 
ape, at the ſeat of George Ducket, eſq; called Hartham,' in 
Wiltſhire; and was buried in the pariſh church there. K 
ſew years before his death, he engaged in ſome conſiderable 
undertakings ; in which he raiſed expectations in the world, 
which he did not live to gratify. Mr. Oldiſworth obſerves, 
that he had ſeen of his about ten ſheets of Pindar tranſlated 
into Engliſh; which, he ſays, exceeded any thing in that 
kind, he could ever hope for in our language. He had drawn 
out a plan for a ——_ of lady Jane Grey, and had written 
ſeveral ſcenes of it: a ſubje& afterwards nobly executed by 


Mr. Rowe. But his greateſt undertaking was 2 tranſlation 


of Longinus, which he had finiſhed in a very maſterly 


5 He propoſed a * addition to this work of * 
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art of poetry in three books, under the titles of th 
diction, and figure, He intended to make remarks upon all 
the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latin, French, Spa- 
niſh; Italian, and Engliſh poets. L ww to antichadvere upon 
their ſeyeral beauties and defects. 

Mr, Oldiſworth has repreſented Mr. Smith, as a man + 
| bounding with qualities as good as great; and we have no rez- 
ſon to impute this panegyric to the partiality of friendſhip, 
Mr. Smith had, nevertheleſs, fome defects in his conduct: one 
was an extreme careleſſneſs in the particular of dreſs; org 
ſingularity procured him the name of Captain Ragg. His per 
fon was yet ſo well formed, that no neglect of this kind col 
render it diſagreable ; inſomuch that the fair ſex, who obſeryed 
and admired him, uſed at once to commend and reprove hin 
by the name of the handſome ſloven. It is acknowledged 
_ alſo, that he was much inclined to intemperance ; which per- 
haps may be in ſome meaſure accounted for in a man under 
poverty, ealamities and diſappointments, as Mr, Oldiſworth 
repreſents him to have been, . It ſunk him, however, into that 
floth and indolence, which has been the bane of many a bright 
genius. Upon the whole he was a good-natured man, 2 
finiſhed ſcholar, a great poet, and a diſcerning critic: for, ac- 
cording to an obſervation of lord Shaftſbury, 6 he kept the 
poet in awe by regular criticiſm, and as it wete married the 
m two arts for their mutual ſupport and improvement.” | 


'SNYDERS (Francs) a Flemiſh painter, was born 


at Antwerp in 1587, and bred up under his countryman 


Henry Van Balen. His genius firſt diſplayed. itſelf only in 


painting fruit. He afterwards attempted animals, huntings, 


fiſh, &c, in which kind of ſtudy he ſucceeded ſo well, as to ſur- 


paſs all that went before him, Snyders's inclination led him 
to viſit Italy, where he ſtaid ſome time, and improved himſelf 
conſiderably. Upon his return to Flanders, he fixed his ordi- 
nary abode at Bruſſels: he was made painter to Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, arch-duke and ducheſs, and became attached to 


the houſe of the cardinal Infant of Spain, The grand com- 


poſitions of battles and huntings, which he executed for the 
king of Spain, and the arch-duke * William, , 
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hs heſt commendation: and beſides hunting-pieces, he 
inted kitchens, &c. and gave dignity to ſubjects, that ſeem - 
ed incapable of it. He died in the year 1657, aged 70. Ru- 
bens uſed to co-operate with this painter, and took a pleaſure 
in affiſting him, when his pictures required large figures. 
' Snyders has engraved a an nnen * 
nnn, 1” 


| $0C INUS ( Marianvus) an eminent ts was. 
ſprung from an ancient and honorable family, which had for 
ſome generations diſtinguiſhed itſelf in the profeſſion of the. 
civil law. He was born at Siene in Tuſcany in 1482, and 
took his degree of doctor of the civil law, at twenty-one years 
of age, He taught that ſcience at Siena, for ſeveral years, 
Afterwards he went to Padua to be the profeſſor there, and 
then to Bologna, to fill the chair that was vacant by the re- 
turn of Alciatus to Pavia in the year 1540. The penſions: 
and privileges conferred upon him at Bologna would never 
ſuffer him to leave this place, though he had preſſing invita- 
tions from ſeveral other univerſities, He died in Auguſt 1556 
of a diſtemper, which he had contracted from an irregular 
commerce with the female ſex : for it ſeems, in the laſt years 
of his life, after he had buried his wife, with whom he had 
lived _— fix es he ye himſelf up my to . 


$SOCINUS a a man 1. Fe I 100 2 
bilities, was a third ſon of Marianus Socinus, and, properly 
ſpeaking, the founder of the Socinian ſet, For though the 
2eal of the times in which he lived, and the danger of a per- 
ſecution to which he ſtood expoſed, reſtrained him from de- 
caring himſelf openly, yet he was in reality the author of al! 
thoſe principles and opinions, which Fauſtus Socinus after= + 
wards enlarged upon and propagated. He was born at Siena 
in 1525, and deſigned by his father for the ſtudy of the civil 
lay, Hence he began early to apply himſelf to the reading 
of the ſcriptures ; for he imagined, that the foundations of the 
civil law muſt neceſſarily be laid in the word of God, and 
therefore would 1 in the beſt manner from it: and 


o qualify himſelf the better for this enquiry, a - = 
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Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic tongues. In the mean time he 
ſoon diſcovered, that the church of Rome taught many things 
plainly contrary to ſcripture : upon which account, whether 
through fear of any inconveniencies, which the freedom of his 
enquiries might bring upon him at home, or for the fake 
of .communicating his opinions with more eaſe and ſafety a. 
broad, he quickly left Italy, and went into a proteſtant 
country. | . 

Hle began to travel in the year 1547, and ſpent four years 
in going through France, England, the Netherlands, Germa- 
ny, and Poland; and then he ſettled at Zurich. He contract. 
ed a familiarity, and even an intimacy with all the learned 
wherever he came; and Calvin, Melancthon, Bullinger, Ca. 
ſtellio, Beza, and others of the ſame claſs, were amongſt the 
number of his friends, But Socinus ſoon diſcovered, by the 
_ doubts he propoſed to them, that he was not quite orthodox 
upon the article of the Trinity ; and as no bonds of friendſhip 
are ſtrong enough to hold men together, who differ in their o- 
pinions upon ſo important a point, ſo many of them began to 
be a little diſguſted at him. Calvin eſpecially, as we learn 
from an extract of a letter of his to Socinus, ſe:ms not only to 
have been diſguſted, but. upon the very point of breaking with 
him. Don't expect, ſays he, that I ſhould anſwer all your 
se monſtrous queſtions. If you chuſe to ſoar amidſt ſuch lofty 
« ſpeculations, ſuffer me, an humble diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt, 
« to meditate upon ſuch things, as conduce to my edification: 
<< as indeed I ſhall endeavour by my filence to prevent your 
« being troubleſome to me hereafter. In the mean time l 
ec cannot but lament, that you ſhould continue to employ 
« thoſe fine parts, with which God has bleſſed you, not only 
« to no purpoſe, but to a very bad one. Let me beg of you 
« ſeriouſly, as I have often done, to correct in yourſelf this 
« itch of enquiry, for fear it ſhould bring you into very 
« grie vous troubles. | ES 

There was good reaſon for Socinus to follow this advice of 
Calvin, conſidering that it was not above a year and an half 
from that time, when Servetus was burnt at Geneva by Cal- 
vin's own direction: and Socinus did follow it ſo well, that he 
lived among the inveterate enemies of his opinions, without 
being in the leaſt hurt or injured by them. He found _ 


to receive thenj, He read lectures to Italians, ho w. 


up and down in Germany and Poland. He ſent writings;to 
bis relations, who lived at Siena. He took 4 journey into 


poland about the year 1558 and obtained from the king fame 


letters of recommendation to the doge of Venice and the duke 


of Florence, that he might be ſafe at Venice, while his 
required him to ſtay there. He returned to Swiſſarland, and - 


lied at Zurich in May 15, in the thirty ſeventh year of his. 
ige. He muſt haue been 2 man of prodigious. abilities, to 


tayel over ſo many «countries, to converſe and to correſpand- 


vith ſo many learned men 3; yet in the mean. time to; attain -*4 : 


maſtery over many languages, and a deep knowledge in tho 
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bes dhe life of Fauſtus Sovinus, prefixed to che firſt volumes 


of the Bibliotheca Patrum Mao ere n 


an. Socinus Marianus () 


4 . 1 


ind hend of the ſect, which goes by his name, was: born at 
dena in December 1539. He is ſuppoſed to have ſtudied but 


little in his youth, and to have acquired a tincture only o 


caflical learning and the civil law. He was a little more than 


twenty years of age, when his uncle died at Zurich: and the 
news of his death no ſooner reached Lyons, where Fauſtus 


then was, than he immediately ſet out to take poſſeſſion: of all 
his papers. For Lalius had conceived'yaſt hopes of his ne-- 


phe, whom he had taken care to infect very ſtrongly with bis 
opinions z and uſed to ſay to his friends, that what he had in- 


alested but faintly and obſcurely, as it were, would be ſet 
of to the world in a more firong and perſpicunus manner by 
Fauſtus,, Socinus, bowever, did not begin to propagate: his 


mele's principles, immediately upon his return to Italy from 


Aarich, but ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced, by large promiſes. 
of favor and honorable employments already beſtowed upon 
tim, to the court of Francis de Medicis, great duke of Tab. 


_ Here he ſpent the twelve next years of his life, ane 
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he Was indeed & very fine petion to ereft himſelf into a re. 
Zee dun een up for the authot of new opinions x he 
© who, by tis own confeſſion had ſcarcely attained. (mater 
xr oft of ſcholaGic theology, and who had ſpent the bit a 
mot vigorous part of his mathood amidſt the: luxury and 
aid; ſons of a court.” | His friends and followers, how. 
. from all theſe Groom 
t flutices; und endeavoured to turn them to the 3 of 


. = Sotitus:: that © upon all theſe accounts be wa 
3 1 on for the taſk be had undertaken ; that by 
k 8 gnotant of ſcholaſtic theology, his mind was not 


« N by L prjulices ao prepoſſeions ; that 2 living 


© things was formed upon the 
« that therefore being, upon the whole, uninftfted, with the 
6 falſe and airy doctrines of the ſchools, which generally miſ- 
6 lead in ———— genius s, he came amore 
* impartial examiner into the true meaning of the ſcriptares, 
44:ghd on that account ſucceeded ſo, well in attaining i 
There is certainly great plauſibility: and ſame truth in this; 
we d not think however, OP mn eee ene 
hence in favor of Socinus, - 
be year 1574, de let che a Flomnen, had. 
ihto-Getmany 3 from whence he could never be. prevailed | 
win ts return, though frequently importun d by letters and 
moeſſengyrb from the great duke himfelf. He ſtudied divinity 
| B for three years.z and began now to propagate his us 
cle's printiptes,..with great improvements. and enlatgements 
of hiv own, About that time there happened great diſturban- 
ces in the churches. of Tranſylvania, which were occaſioned 
by the doftrine of Francis David, about the honours and the 
power of the ſon of God. Blandrata, a man of great autho- 
rity in thoſe churches und at court, ſent-for Socinus from Ba 
fil, av taking him to be a man very well qualified to pacify 
— thoſe toubles, He was lodged in the fame houſe with Fran- 
cis David, that he have better gpportuvities of dt wing 
bin from bis errors. Frantis David would not be I! 
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e 
& virrinem ſuiſſe, tr. In the mean time Socinus thought it 
prudent to leave Cracow, after he had been there four years ; 
and to take in the houſe of a Poliſh lord, with whony 


. 


as the Cartezanin Petronius, alen momſni mi | 


be ved ſome years, and married his daughter by his own ÿ 


ſent. In this retreat he wrote many books, which raifed in- 


anmerable enemies againſt him. He ſoſt his wife in 1987, 


at which he was inconſolable for many months ; and to com- 
pleat his miſeries,. he was about that time deprived, by the 


death'of his friend the duke of Tuſcany, of a noble penſion 
| which had been ſettled on him by the generoſity of that prince. 


15 he received great inſults and perſecutions on account 
his doctrines. The ſcholars of Cracow, to which he was 
yg returned, having ſtirred up the dregs of the people, they 
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ne chamber, though he was ſick ; they carried him along the 
ſtreets ; they eried out, that he ſhould be hanged ; they beat 
him, and it was with extreme difficulty, that a profeſſor got 
him out of the hands of this rabble. His houſe was plun- 
dered ; he loſt his goods ; but he particularly lamented the loſ 
of ſame manuſcripts, which he would have redeemed at the 
, poorer his blood.' To avoid theſe dangers for the future, he 
© retired to the houſe of a Poliſh gentleman, at a village about 
nine miles diſtant from Cracow z where he ſpent the remainder 
2 his life, and died in Match 1654, aged 65 years. 
i See the Life of Socinus prefixed to the Neun Peli, and 

_ Bayle's Dia. Artic.' SOCINUS, 


very much increaſed ; and would in all probability have inerea - 
ſed much more, if it had not in every country been reſtrained 
by the authority of themagiſtrate, who has never, as we know 
of, yet conſented to tolerate it. Some of the chief peculiat- 
ties of this ſect are theſe that ſollo /. They maintain that 
$5 Jeſus Chriſt was nothing but a mere man, Who had no ex- 
_ iſtence beſore the Virgin Mary; that the Holy Spirit was 
© no diſtin&t perſon ; but that the Father alone was truly and 
6 properly God. They own, that the name of God is given 
in Holy Scripture to Jeſus Chriſt ; but - contend thaxit,! is 
«only a deputed title, which inveſts him, however, with an 
6 abſolute ſovereignty over all created. beings, and renden 
« him-an-obje& of worſhip to men and angels. They de- 


ſtroy the ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt,” by explaining away | 


« the doftrine of the redemption ; and by reſolving it into no · 
| thing more than this, that he preached the truth to mankind, 
de ſet before them in himſelf an example of heroic vine. 90k 
<« ſealed bis dodtrines by his blood. Original ſin, grace, 
<< lute predeſtination, paſs with them for ſcholaſtic chimera's; ; 
4 and the ſacraments ſor nothing more than ſiniple ceremo- 
« pies, unaccompanied with any inward operations. They 
4 maintain likewiſe the ſleep of the ſoul 4, that the ſoul, dies 


ich the body, and is raiſed again with the body; but with 


«this difference between good and bad men, viz; that the 
« former are eſtabliſhed in the poſſeſſion of eternal felicity, 
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« very founder of philoſophy itſelf,” as the earl 1 1 + 
calls him, was born at AJopece, a ſmall village of Attica, in rigice, vol. 
the 4th year of the 77th olympiad;' or about 467 years before: b 22 


* 


Chriſt. His parents were very mean: Sophroniſcus his fa- Lives of hb 


ther being a ſtatuary or carver of images in ſtone, and Phœna - 2 


reta his mother a midwife ; who yet is ſo repreſented by Plato, 
as ſhews that ſhe was a woman of a bold, generous, and quick: laThemtets 
ſpirit. However he is obſerved to have been ſo far from being 
aſhamed of theſe parents, that he often took occaſion to men- 
tion them. Plutarch ſays, that as ſoon as he was born, So» Pe Genio 
phroniſcus his father conſulting the oracle; was adviſed to ſuf+ *: 
fer his ſon to do what he pleaſed, never compelling him to 
what he diſliked, or diverting him from what he was inclined _ _ ; 
to; in ſhort, to be no ways ſollicitous about him, ſince he EY 
had one guide of his life within him, meaning his genius, who/ 
was better than five hundred maſters,” But Sophroniſcus re- 
gardleſs of the oracle's direction, put him to his own trade of 15 
carving ſtatues; which, though contrary to the inclination . 
Socrates, yet afterwards him in good ſtead: for his fa. 
ther dying, and his money and effects loſt by being placed in 
bad hands, he was upon that neceſſitated to continue his trade 
for ordinary ſubſiſtance. But being naturally averſe to this 
profeſſion, he only followed it, when neceſſity compelled him 
and upon getting a little before-hand, would for awhile lay it 
entirely aſide. Theſe intermiſſions of his trade were beſtowed 
upon philoſophy, to which he was naturally addicted; and this 
being obſerved by Crito, a rich philoſopher: of Athens; So-- 
crates was at length taken from his ſhop, and put into c. 
dition of philoſophiſing at his eaſe and leiſure, + + 

| The firſt maſter of Socrates was Anaxagoras, add 
chelaus : by which laſt he was much beloved, and travelled 
with to Samos, to Pytho, and to the Iſthmus. He was ſcho- 
lar likewiſe of Damon, whom Plato calls a moſt pleaſing 
teacher of muſic, and of all other things that he himſelf would 
det He heard alſo Prodicus the ſophiſt ; 'to j 
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y lenmed. Diotyma was —— 


2 ſpirit of propheſy ; and by her he affirmed, that he was in- 


trusted in the myſtery of love, and how from corporeal beauty 


Pha. © find-out that of the ſoul, of the angelica) mind, of God: 


and Afpaſia taught him rhetoric. Of Euenus he learned poe- 
try, of Ichomachus huſbandry , of Theodorus geometry. A. 
nene Melian, Jo-neaied ilkowife as his matter, Laftin 


__ the catalogue is Connus, nobiliſſimus ſidicen, as Cicero terms 
bim; which art Socrates learned in his old age, and occaſioned 


, ——— ings Coq m bim the old man's 


| W be proved from Ariſtophanes z who derides 
ſome particulars in it, and calls it his phrontiſterium. Plato 


lol glow, 
An ſenige- 
yenda fit 


Reſpublica, 


dued with perfect knowledge ; but by immerſion into matter, 


two-fold; by Ira, and Induction. He is faid to have ex- 


3 atbebus; fink he aways Giles 


Wikis Gornates: hed, bia a proper ſchool, which four 


mentions the academy Lycmum, and a pleaſant meadow with- 
out the city on the ſide of the river Iliſſus, as places frequented 
by him and his auditors. Xenophon affirms, that he was 
continually abroad ; that in the morning he viſited the places 
of public walking and exerciſe ; when it was full, the Forum; 
and that the reſt of the day he ſought out the moſt populous 
meetings, where he diſputed openly for every one to hear that 
would: and Plutarch relates, that he did not only teach, when 


the benches were prepared, and himſelf in the chair, or in ſet 


hours of reading and diſcourſe, or at appointments in walking 
with his friends ; but even when he played, or eat, or drank, 


ar was in the camp or market, or finally when he was in pri- 


ſon : thus making every place a ſchool of virtue. His man- 
ner of teaching was agreable to the opinion, he held of the 
foul's exiſtence previous to her conjunction with the body, 
He ſuppoſed the ſoul, in her firſt ſeparate condition, to be en- 


that ſhe became ſtupiſied and in a manner loſt, until awaken- 
ed by diſcourſe from ſenſible objects, by which ſhe gradually 
recovers this innate His method of rouſing the 
ſout, and enabling her to recolle& her own original ideas, was 


ceeded all men living in Irony. His way was, to leſſen and 
detract from himſelf in diſputation, and to attribute ſomewhat 
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others, he obtained univerſally the name of uu, or the Attic 
Droll Not that he would ever owa himſelf to know, much 


| . 


© volved by nature in impenetrable ſecreſy, which yet had 
Pt e, 
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| SOCRATES | 3 
0 
by a ſeries of queſtions, called Induẽtion, to the point be am- 
ed at: and ſſom his talent in this pleaſant way of inieudling 


8 


that his ſkill reſembled that of his mother, „i laing nothing org 

« mare than a hind of midwife, + AP 

Sly what they bad within themſahues,” N inen a 14 
However, as ignorant as . 5 

bo wu, as Kenophon repreſents him, excellent in all kinds of - 2 


les pretend to teach any thing to others; 10: he uſed: to. day fits 


learning. Xenophon inſtances only in arithmetic, geomotry, 
and aſtrology ; Plato mentions aural philoſophy ; Lam. | 
neus, rhetoric ; Laertius, medicine. Ciaero aſſinma, chat b Lf, 


Gr enfimony: of ail aks/leatinl,. ond the Judgment. 


Greece, he was, as well — — 
ſubtilty, as in eloquence, variety, and richneſs in whatever he 
applied himſelf to, without exception, the prince of all: and the 4 
noble author among the mod erna, quoted above, wbo admired „ il 
him in his repreſentative Plato, as much as Cicero himmſelf, _ 


_ calls him the Philoſophic Patriarch, and the-divineſt man, 


4 who had ever appeared in the heathen World. As to his 2. 
philoſophy, it may be neceflary to obſerve, that having ſench- teridics, « 
ed igto all kinds of ſcience, he noted theſe inconvenigneies 885 


and imperfeQions : firſt, that it was wrong to negledt thoſe 
which concern human life, for the lake of inquiritg 


men have uſually made the objects of their-inquiries, are - 
dove the reach of human underſtanding, and the ſource of all 
the diſputes, errors, and ſuperſtitions, which have prevailed 

be made ſubſor vient to the uſes of human lite, Thus efteem- 

ing ſi ſo far only as it.conduces to prac- 
tice, he cut off in all the ſciences what he conceived to be of 


leaſt uſe. In ſhort, remarking how little advantage ſpecula- 
tion brought to mankind, he reduced her to action: and thus, 


fays Cicero, 4 firſt called philoſophy away from things, in- 4e. 


. 
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SOCRATES. 4 
enen lis, to enquire aſe virtue and i e, good nd 
1 Man therefore, who was the fole ſubject of bis philoſophy, 


having a to- ſold relation to things divine and human, his 
daoctrines were wich regard to the former metaphyſical, to the 
latter moral. The morality of Socrates we ſhall. paſs over, as 
rreſembling in its general branches what others taught in com- 
mon with him, yet more pure, more exact, more refined ; but 


his metaphyſics are ſo ſublime, and ſo much ſuperior to what 
any other philoſopher ever drew from the light of nature, that 
we hold it neceſſary to be a little explicit about them, 
His metaphyſical opinions are thus collected and abridged out 
of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and others. © Philoſophy is 

the way to true happineſs; the offices whereof are two, to 


4 contemolate God, and to abſtract the ſoul from corporeal 


55 ſenſe, There are three principles of all things, God, mat · 
ter, and ideas: God is the univerſal intellect; matter the 
«© ſubject of generation and corruption; idea, an incorporeal 
4 ſubſtance, the intelle& of God; God the intelle& of the 
© world, -God is one, perfect in himſelf, giving the being 
and well-being of every creature: what he is I know not 


what he is not, I know.,—-That God, not chance made the 


„ world and all creatures, is demonſtrable from the reaſonable 
44 diſpoſition of their parts, as well for uſe as defence ; from 
«4 their care to preſerve themſelves, and continue their ſpecies, 
„That he particularly regards man in his body, appears 


66 from the noble upright form thereof, and from the giſt of 


« ſpeech; in his ſoul, ſrom the excellency thereof above o- 
«6 thers, — That God takes care of all creatures, is demon- 
es ſtrable from the benefit he gives them of light, water, fire, 
46 and fruits of the earth in due ſeaſon : that he hath a parti- 
„ cular regard of man, from the deſtination of all plants and 
6 creatures for his ſervice z from their ſubjection to man, tho 
9 they exceeded him ever ſo much in ſtrength ; from the va- 


6 riety of man's ſenſe, accommodated to the variety of objects, 


4 for neceſlity, uſe, and pleaſure ; from reaſon, whereby he 


my +4 diſcourſeth through reminiſcence from ſenſible objects: from 
0 ſpeech whereby he communicates all he knows, gives laws, 
and governs ſtates: finally, that God, though inviſible him- 


„ ee 
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« is every where, and orders all As to the-othe need, 
ject of metaphyſical reſearch, the ſoul, Socrates taught, that 
« it is pre · exiſtent to the body, endued with knowledge of o- 
6 ternal ideas, which in her union to the body ſhe loſeth, as 
4 ſtupefied, until awakened by diſcourſe fromſenſible 1 

« on which account all her learning is only reminiſcence,. a 
a recovery of her firſt knowledge : that the budy being com- 
1 is didolved by death ; but that the ſoul being ſimple 
« paſſeth into another liſe, incapable of corruption: that 
4 the ſouls of men are divine: that the ſouls of the 
« good after death are in a happy eſtate, anited to God | 
«in a bleſſed inacceſlible place ; that the bad in conye- 
« nient places ſuffer condign puniſhment: but that to de- 
4 fine what thoſe places are, is the attempt of a man who hath 
no underſtanding: whence being once aſked what things 
« yere in the other world, he anſwered, neither was I ever 
TIO ION wii ey ow 
6 han... 

That Socrates had an attendant ſpirit, gonius, ene, 
| which diverted from dangers, is teſtified by Plato, Xenophon, 
and Antiſthenes, who were his contemporaries, and confirmed 
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by innumerable authors of antiquity ; but what this atten- 


dant ſpirit, genius or demon was, or what we are to under- 
Rand by it, neither ancient nor modern writers bave been able 
to determine, There is ſome. diſagreement concerning the 
name, and more concerning the nature of it: only it is agreed, 
that the adviee it gave him was always diſſuaſiye; neven im- 
« pelling, ſays Cicero, but often reſtraining him.“ It is, 
commonly named his Demon, by which title he himſelf 
owned it. Plato ſometimes calls it his guardian, and Apu- 
leius his God ; becauſe the name of dæmon, as St. Auſtin 
tells us, at laſt grew odious. As for the ſign. or manner, in 

which this damon or genius foretold, and by foretelling 
guarded him againſt, evils to come, nothing certain can be 


in hi 


ured, firſt, that ie might be ſome apparition ; but at laſt 
concludes, that it was his obſervation. of ſome inarticulate un- 
accuſtomed ſound or voice, conveyed to him by ſome extra- 
OP eee Others confine this fore- 
knowledge 


$ 


alleged about it Some affirm, that it was by ſneezing, either 
If or others: but Plutarch rejects this opinion, and: ng 
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HO ee — 
it he had ſaid, that * his mind foreboded and fo inclined him,” 

Dut this is inconſiſtent with the deſeription, which Socrates 
himſelf gives of a voice and ſigns from without. Laſtly, ſome 


e.rre of men; which Maximus Tyrius and Apuleius deſcribe 
in ſuch a manner,” that they want only the name of 2 good 
: and this Lactantius has ſupplied, when having proved, 

that God ſends angels to guard mankind, he adds; . and $0. 
« crates affirmed, that there was a demon conſtantly near 
« him, which heb dert hitr-compriy rom: a ne _ 

© Te is obſerved by many, that Socrates little affeQted travel; 
kivilith Geting idly ſpent gi eme mxcropting when he went 
out upon military ſervices. In the Peloponneſian war, he was 
thrice perſonally engaged : firſt, at the ſiege of Potidea ; ſe- 
condly, at Delium, a town in Bæotia, which the Athenians 
took; and, thirdly, at Amphipolis, when it was taken by Br- 
fidas, the Lacedemonian general. We are told in Plutarch's 
_ Sympoſium, and in the perſon of Alcibiades, that “ he out- 
, <« went all the ſoldiers in hardineſs : and if at any time, faith 
* Alcibiades, as it often happens in war, the proviſions failed, 

there were none who could bear the wagt of meat and drink 

« like Socrates; yet on the other hand, ia times of ſeaſting, 


EY 
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* he alone ſeemed 8 and though of himſelf he 


N « body, and (lich is moſt Wange) was never ſeen drunk.” 
— He forbore to accept any office in the commonwealth, ex- 
2 cept in his latter years that of ſenator: either, as /Elian faith, 
becauſe he ſaw the Athenian government approaching to 3 
z or, as himſelf profeſſeth, becauſe he was difſuaded 
by his demon from meddling in public affairs. He wa 
| indeed of too honeſt a nature, to comply with the injurious and 
i > - 00 dns of the — ; cx ts oppor 
y as he afterwards found, 
. PP 
ne eee weer. Car cal 
a | em; who arrogantly pretehded to teach every thing, and 
parted the youn 6 fr all others nad e 


invited he far out-drank every 


eonceive it to be one of thoſe ſpirits, that have a particular : 
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o chem. Wich theſe Socrates. was in Ms 248 
warfare: he attacked them conſtantly with hie uſual inte: 
gatories 3 and by his (kill and ſubtilty in diſputation, expoſed 
their ſophiſtry, and refuted. their principles. He took all op- 
: ities of proving, that they hed: gained a much greater 
portion of eſteem, than they had a right to; that they were 
only vain aſſecters of worde; that they had go. knowledge of 
the things, they profeſſed to teach ; and-that, inſtead. of 
taking money of others for teaching, they ſhould themſelves = 
give money to be taught, The Athenians were pleaſed. to 
ſee the Sophiſts thus rebuked ; were brought at length to de- 
ride them, and at the inſtigation of Socrates withdrew. their 
children from them, and excited them to * dudy of ſolid 
virtue under better maſters, 
| Thoakivawloer e 
not attended with any ill, but rather with good effects, to 
him; for they gained him reſpect, and made him popular 
wich the Athenians : but be had a private quarrel with one 
Anytus, which aftor many years continuance was the occa- 
fion of his death. Anytus was an orator by profeſſian, who 
was privately maintained and enriched by jeather-ſellers, He 
Weg ad ia phony ſons under Socrates to be taught; but 
| becauſe they had not acquired ſuch knowledge from him, as 
enabled ther to get their living by pleading, he took them 

away, and put them to the trade of leather-ſelling.  Socra- 
tes, diſpleaſed with this illiberal treatment of the young men, 
whoſe ruin he preſaged at the ſame time, reproached and in- 
deed expoſed Anytus in his diſcourſes to his ſcholars, Anytus 
was grievouſly vexed and hurt by this, and ſtudied all occa» 
ſions and ways of revenge: but feared the Athenians, who 
highly reverenced Socrates, as well on account of his great 
wiſdom and virtue, as for the particular appoſition which he 
had made to thoſe vain bablers the Sophiſts. He / adviſed 
vith Melitus, a young orator ; from whoſe counſel he be- 
gan, by making trial in ſmaller things, to ſound how the 
Athenians would entertain à charge againſt his life, He fub- 
orned the famous comic poet Ariſtophanes, to tidiculg and 
miſrepreſent him and his doctrines upon the tage; which 
he accordingly did in his comedy, called ( The Clouds.” 
Socrates, who ſoldom went to the theatre, except when Eu- 
tides, whom he admired, conteſted with any new 2 


; * 


„. 
ſtoocd up aſt the while, in the moſt conſpicuous: part 'of the 


. SOTRKAPDPE . © 
dan; yet was preſent at the acting of The Clouds” ang 


theatre. One that was preſent aſked him, if he was not 
vexed at ſeeing himſelf brought upon the ſtage ? Not at 
« all, anſwered he: as: 1 am at ee ee 


| eee 


Many years paſſed from the feſt falling out between 65 
crates and Anytus, during which one continued openly re- 
proving, the other ſecretly undermining ; till-at length Any- 
tus, obſerving a fit conjunQure, procured Melitus to 4 
a bill againſt him to the ſenate in theſe term. Melitus 
« fon of Melitus, a Pythean, accuſeth Socrates ſon of So- 
e phroniſcus, an Alopecian, Socrates violates the law, not 
« believing the deities which this city believeth, but intro- 
« gucing other new gods. He violates the law likewiſe in 


4 corrupting youth: the puniſhment death.” This bill be- 


ing preferred upon oath, Crito became bound to the judges 
for his appearance at the day of trial; till which, Socrates 
employed bimſelf in his uſual philoſophical exerciſes, taking 
no care to provide any defence. The day being come, Any- 


tus, Lyco, and Melitus accuſed him: Socrates made his 


own defence, without procuring an advocate, as the cuſtom 


was, to plead for him. He did not defend himſelf with the 
tone and language of a ſuppliant or guilty perſon, but, as if he 
| were maſter of the judges themſelves, with freedom, firmneſs, 
und ſome degree 
alſo in his behalf; and laſtly, Plato went up into the chair, 
and began a ſpeech in theſe words, Though I, Atheni- 


of contumacy. Many of his friends ſpoke 


4% ans, am the youngeſt of thoſe, that come up into this 
& place” but they ſtopped him, crying out, of thoſe 
« that go down,” which he was thereupon conſtrained to 
do: and then proceeding to vote, they caſt Socrates by two 


| hundred and eighty-one voices. It was the cuſtom of Athens, 
+ as Cicero informs us, when any one was caſt, if the fault 
were not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary mulẽt; when the 

guilty perſon was aſked the higheſt rate, at which he eſti- 


his ' offence. This was propoſed to Socrates, who 


told the judges, that to pay a penalty was to own an offence; 
and that, inſtead of being condemned, for what he ſtood 


accuſed, he deſerved to be maintained at the public charge 
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with which he had oppoſed the thirty tyrants ; and took away 1. 
all ignominy from the place, Which, adds Seneca, could not 
be a priſon, while he was there. He lay here in fetters thir- 
ty days 2 and was, conſtantly. viſited by Crito, Plato, and 
other frienda, with whom he paſſed the time in diſpute after 
his uſual manner. He was often ſollicited by them to an ei- 
cape, which he not only reſuſed, but derided ; aſking, If 
they knewy any place out of Attica, 'whither death would © 
« not-come-?” The manner of his death is related by Plato, 
who. was an eye- witneſs of it; and, as there is not perhaps 
2 mote affecting picture to he found in antiquity, we will 
exhibit it here in his own words, Socrates; the day he was 
to die, had been diſcourſing to his friends upon the immorta- 
lty of the ſoul : and when he had made an end of ſpeak- 


an Seneca, he entered with the ſame reſolution and firmaeſs, We” 


ad Helviam, 


« ing, Cxito aſked him, if he had any directions to give con- Platonls 


& cerning his. ſons or other things, in which they could ſerve hre. 
« him? I deſire no more of, you, ſaith Socrates, than what 1 
&« haus always told you : if. you tale care of yourſelves, whatſo- 
« ever jau do will be acceptable. ta me and mine, - though you 
« promiſe nothing ; if you neglet? yourſelves. and virtue; you 
| « un ae nothing acceptable to us, thougb you promiſe ever: ſo 


That, anſwered Crito, we will obſerve, but how 


> — 7 you be buried? As you thitk good, ſays he, if you car 
92 ne, and 1 de not ius gon the flip. Then with a 
« {mile applying himſelf to us, I cannot perſuade Crito, ſays 
> be, that { am that Socrates who was haranguing juft now, 
er any thing more than the carcaſs you will preſently behald'; 


4 and therefore he is taking all this care of my interment. It 
« ſeems, that what. 1 juſt. now, explained in a long diſcotirſe, har + 
« made no impreſſion at all upon him : namely, that, as ſam. ar 


&« ] ball have drank the paiſon, I ſhall not remain longer with 


, but depart immediately to the ſeats of the bleſſed. Theſe 


te things, with which I baus been: deer , to comfort you 


— have been 15 4 no 1 , Crjv 
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n miſlahs ume à wrong to my 


— one of them a 


'- G angry at me, and loaded me with curſes, for only doing 
11 4 what the magiſtrate commands, when I have preſented 
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OF the nate for vy appearance, fo yo 
, my” departure j and whin” bt" fees 
« body hut or buried, tet bim not fay, that Surv ates ſuffers any 
& thing, or is any way concerned : or know, dear Crito, hb 

| i you that my body 


„ ii, ly bated e 16 div ar e hh e fe, 7 
ML þ N den eee agreeable 16 the laws and cuffoms of the coun- 


Tis ſuid, he aroſe and retired to an inner room; 
9 — with him, and leaving us, who like orphans 
4 were to be . of fs dear a' father, to diſcourſe upon 
% our own 
« the other ee bis family, with 


hie ſors, two of 
youth: and when he had 

% given proper directions about his domeſtic affairs, he diſ. 
4% miſſed them, and came out to us. It was now near ſun- 
& fot, for he had ſtayed Jong within, when coming out he 
4 fat down, and did not ſpeak much after. Then entered 


« an officer,” and approaching him ſaid, Socrates, I am per- 


<< ſunded, that I ſhall have no reaſon to blame you, for what 
4 I have been accuſtomed to blame in others: who have been 


to them. But I know you to be the moſt gene · 


Dn Wt 4 rous, the moſt mild, the beſt of all men, that ever en- 


* * 


| ** there is time enough, y pes, ſays Socrates, they who di 


n vered this place; and am certain, that if you entertain any 


« reſentment upon this occaſion, it will not be at me, but 
« at the real authors of your misfortune. You know the 


_ meſſage I bring: farewel: and endeavour to bear with 


« patience what muſt be born. Aua, ſaid Socrates to the 
* officer, who went out weeping, Fare this well: I will, 
Het civil is this man ! I have found him ib 


But come, Cris; let us do as bt 


„ generouſly he weeps for me. 


| & bids us: if the poiſon be ready," du it by brought iu; if ui, 
iu ſomebody prepare it, The fun is yet among the moun- 
e tains, and not ſet, ſays Crito: I myſelf have ſeen others 


« drink it later, who have even eat and drank freely. with 
« their friends, after the ſign has been given: be not in haſte, 


"- 


| 


LILY 


Aſter his — came his wiſe, and 


all the 
tim of my impriſonment : be would of en wifi ne fmt 
<< diſcourſe with me, always uſed ma kindly; and now ſit, hw 
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SOCRATES. * 


u /o think they gain ſomething : but whor fall gui by drink- 


« ing it lates Nothing, but to' be laughed” ar, for appearing 
« too defiroms'of life : pray, let it be as y. Then Cru 


« ſent one of the anendants, who immediately returned, 


4 and with him the man, who was to adminiſter the poiſon, 
' «hb 2 Cup in his hand: to whom Socrates ſaid; prithers 


« my good friend, for thou art verſed in theſe things, what muſt — 
« / Nothing, faid the man, but walk about as foo 


« you ſhall. have drank, till you perceive your legs to fail; 
« ahd them fit down. Then he preſented the cup, "which 
« Socrates n wichous th de e dances i 
« any emotion whatever, but looking with his uſual intrepi- 
« dity upon the man. He then demanded, whether be might 
« jill any of it in libation The man ' anſwered, he had 

« only. prepared juſt what was ſufficient. ' Fer, fas Socrates, 
« ] may pruy to the gods, and will, that my paſſage hene 
« by happy, whith ] do beſeech them to grant: and that i 
« ſwallowed the draft with the greateſt caſe. Mikey we" us, 
« who till then had refrained from tears, when we faw him 
4 pat the eup to his movth, and drink off the poifon, were 
« not able to refrain longer, but gave vent to our grief: 
« which Socrates obſerving, Friends, ſaith he, what man 
« yu? I ſont 'away the' women for no other riaſon, but that 
« they might not diſturb us with this : for I have heard, that 
« we ſbouiu dis with gratulation and applauſe : be quint then, 
« and behave yourſelwer like men. Theſe words made us with 
« ſhame ſuppreſs our tears. When he had walked awhile, 
and perceived his legs to fail, he lay down on his back, as 
& the executioner directed: who, in a little time 


„pon his feet, and pinching them pretty hard, afked — 


if he perceived it? Socrates ſaid, Ns, Then he did the 
| * ſame by his logs; and ſhewing us, how every part ſuccef- 


«+ neſs reached his heart, he would die. Not long after, 
« Socrates, removing the garment with which he was co- 
« vered, ſaid, I owe a cock 'to Aſculapins; pay it, mus it 
« not, It ſhall be done, ſays Crito : would you have any 
4 thing elſe ? He made no anſwer, but uſter lying a white, 
© ſtretched himſelf forth: when the executioner uncovering 
"dim Gowns bis 0506 frvdy which: wore" alofell by Orie 
is 
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« fively grew cold and ſliff, obſerved, chat when that chill- = 
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* Phis, ſays. Plato, was the end of the beſt, the wiſeſt, and 
4 the juſteſt of men : and this account of it by mern, 
 Profeſlles, that he could never read without tears. 
He died, according to Plato, when he was "more os 
ſeventy years of age. He was buried with many tears and 
much ſolemnity by his friends, among whom the exceſſiye 
gtief of Plato is obſerved by Plutarch: yet as ſoon. as they 
had performed: that laſt. ſervice, ſearing the cruelty of the 
thirty tyrants, they ſtole out of the city, the greater part 
to Megara, to Euclid, who received them kindly, the 
reſt. to other places. Soon after, however, the Athenians 
were awakened to a ſenſe of the injuſtice, they had com- 
mitted againſt Socrates z and beeame ſo exaſperated, that 
nothing would ſerve them, but the authors of it ſhould be 
put to death: as Melitus was, while Anytus was baniſh- 
ed. In farther teſtimony of their penitence, they Called 
home his friends to their former liberty of meeting; they 
forbad public ſpectacles of games and wreſtlings for a time; 
they cauſed his ſtatue, made in; braſs by Lyſippus, to be ſet 
up in the Pompeium; and à plague enſuing, which they 
 Imputed to this unjuſt act, they made an order, that no 
man ſhould mention Socrates publickly and on the theatre, 
in order to forget. the ſooner what they had done. 
As to his perſon, he was very homely: 0 had a 
| dark complexion, a flat noſe, eyes ſticking out, and a ſevere 
down-caft look. In ſhort, bis countenance promiſed ſo ill, 
that Zopyrus, a phyſiognomiſt, pronounced him incident to 
various paſſions, and given to many vices : which when Al- 
Cibiades and others. that were preſent laughed at, knowing 
him to be free from every thing of that kind, Socrates juſti- 
fied the (kill, of Zopyrus by owning, that © he was by ns- 
ture prone to thoſe vices, but ſuppreſſed his inclination by 
* reaſon,” The defects of his perſon were amply compen- 
ſated by the virtues and accompliſhments of his mind. The 
oracle at Delphi declared him the wiſeſt of all men, for pro- 
ſeſſing only to know that he knew nothing: Apollo, as Tully 
ſays, conceiving the only wiſdom of mankind to conſiſt, in 
not thinking. themſelves to know (thoſe things, of of which 
they are ignorant. He was a man of all virtues, and fo e- 


55 ben frugal, that how little ſoever he had, a 
enou 


fd G 


enough: and 21 he was amidſt a great vatiety of neh 
and expenſive objects, he would often fay to himſelf, 6 how 


«many things are there, which T do not want!“ oo: 
He had two wives, one of which/was the noted Kantippe ! 


whom Aulus Gellius deſcribes as an 'accurſed froward wo- 


, man, chiding and ſcolding always, by day and by night; 
Several inftances are recorded of her impatience and his long- 
ſuffering. One day, before ſome of his friends, the fell into 


the uſual extravagancies of her paſſion ; when he, without 


anſwering à word, went abrbad with them: but was no 
ſooner. out of the door, than ſhe, running up into the cham- 
ber, threw water down upon his head: upon which, turning 
to his friends, Did not I tell you, ſays he, that after ſo 


«much thunder we ſhould have rain”? Another time, the 


pulled his cloak from his ſhoulders in the open' forum : and 
ſome of his friends adviſing him to beat her, © Yes, ſays 
« he, that while we two fight, you may all ſtand by, and 
« cry, well done Socrates, to him Xantippe. „ He choſe 
this wife, we are told, for the ſame reaſon, that they, who' 
would be excellent in horſemanſhip, chuſe the rougheſt and 
moſt ſpirited horſes ; ſuppoſing that if they are able to ma- 
naze them, they may be able to manage any. He has pro- 


bably been imitated by few, and imitation in this caſe would 5 


certainly be dangerous: for every man is not a Socrates; and 


for one, who would be able to keep his ſeat, and learn to ride 


theſe horſes, a thouſand would be thrown off, and have their 
necks broke. 

Socrates, we think, was far kapplir in his ſcholars and 
hearers, than with all his philoſophy he could be with his 
wives : for he had a great number that did him the higheſt 
honour, the chief of whom were Plato and Renophon. 
They who affirm that Socrates wrote nothing, as Cicero, 
Plutarch, and others, mean only in reſpe to his philoſophy + 


for it is atteſted and allowed, that he aflifled Euripides in | 


compoſing tragedies, and was the author of ' ſome pieces of 


Dialogues alſo and epiftles are aſcribed to him, His 
philoſophical diſputations were committed to'writing by his 


ſcholars ; by Plato and Xenophon chiefly. Xenophon ſet the 
example to the reſt, in doing it firſt, and alſo with the great- 


eſt punRuality ; 2 as Plato * it with the moſt liberty, who 
Vol. X. E e nn, 
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crates, —_ 9 wein his 44 — 


the Greeks call erg, ſays, that 4 they, who aſcribe ſuch 
_ 4 diſſertations to him, lie groſsly :” wherein, as Aulus Gel. 


| egnturys was born at Conſtantinople in the beginning of the 


"=" ſamous maſters Helladjus and Ammonius. who had with- 
5 94 themſelves from Alexandria to Conſtantinople ; and, 


ac of . biſhops letters, and the writings of his 
alſo careful in ſetting down exactly the ſucceſſion of biſhops, 


| ſcribes them by conſuls and olympiads. His judgment ap- 


| book, we may ſee an example of his exact and diligent in- 
quiry, as well ax of his judgment and moderation, He there 
treats of the diſpute, on what day the feaft of Enſter mould 
| be celebrated, which had cauſed ſo much trouble in the 


b rn 


iptermixed fo woch nn il 
ble, to diſtinguiſh the Eat ** 55 


natural — or the other Aon of knowledge, which 


liys informs us, he aims at Plato, who maketh Socrates dil 
aun of oaturs] philoſophy, be, 490 geomeny. 


"SOCRATES, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the fiſh 


empire of Theodofius. He ſtudied grammar under the two 


— he had finiſhed his ſtudies, for ſome time profeſſed the 
Ws and pleaded at the bar, whence he obtained the name 
of Scholaſticus. Then he undertook to write eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; and, beginning from the year 309, where Euſebiu 
ends, continued it down to 440. This hiſtory is written, 
as Valeſius his editor and tranſlator obſerves, with a great 
deal of judgment and exactneſs. His exaftneſs may be pre- 
from his induſtry in conſulting the original records, 


cotemporaries, of which he often gives us extracts. He is 


ang. the years in which every thing was: tranſacted ; and de- 


pears in his reflections and abſervations, which are very rea 
ſonable and very impartial. In the 22d chapter of the 5th 


church; and remarks very wiſely, that there was no juſt 
ryaſon to diſpute with ſo much heat about a thing of ſo little 
conſequence. ; that it was not neceſſary herein to follow the 
cuſtom of the Jews; that the apoſtles, made no general rules 
eee eee W i. 
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related only fot the ſake of the hiſtory, 'd6w Jeſus C | 
was crucified at the feaſt of unleavened Bread; and chat this. „ 
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the church by uſe only; thr they left tio lum concetrilag 
the time when Eaſter ſhould be celebrated, and that it was. = 


apoſtles did not trouble themſelves to make orders about Ho- 


' ly-days, but were only foflicitous to teach faith and virtue. 


All this is wife and judicious, and favors' nothing of that 
zeal without knowledge, which is ſo oſten to he met with 1 


in the primitive ages of the church, 


This writer has beeri accuſed of being en a * 
cannot be denied, that he ſpeaks very well of that ſeck; ne- 
vettheleſs, as Valoſius has proved, he was not one of chem, 
but adhered to the church, while he repreſents them as ſepa- 
rated from it. The ſtile of Socrates is plain and eaſy; and 
hath nothing in it of oratory, which he treats with contempt. 
His hiſtory has been tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed 
Grece & Latine by Valeſius, together with Euſebius alt a 
the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians; and republiſhed, with ad- ge rusr« 
Gilda? news by oy at London 1725, in nas? Brus. 


30 LIMEN £ ; (Francs) an iNluflrious Tealiay "oy 
ter, was deſcended of a good family, and born at Nocera de 
Pagani near Naples in 1657. His father Angelo, who was 
7 good painter, and alſo a man of learning, diſcerned an un- 
common genius in his ſon: who is ſaid to have ſpent whole” 
nights in the ſtudies of poetry and philoſophy. He deſigned 
aſo ſo judiciouſly in Chiaro Obſcuro, that his performances 
ſupriaed all who'ſaw them. Angelo intended him for the 


law, and did not alter his purpoſe, though he was informed | 


of his other rare talents, till cardinal Orſini put him upon it. 
Fhis cardinal, afterwards pope” Benedict XIII, had the 
288 at. a' viſit, to examine the youth in philoſpphy: 
whoſe ſprightly anſwers his eminence greatly, An- 
gelo obſerved, that his ſon better, if he did not 
waſte ſo much of his time in drawing. The prelate defired ld 
to ſee his deſigns, and was ſo ſurpriſed, that he told the fa- 
ther, how uyjuſt he would be both to his ſon and to paint- 
ing, if he attempted to check that force of genius, which 
W On this, Solimene had full 
E e 2 liberty 


he ſent him. In 1701, he came and ſtaid at Rome during 


sSOLIMENE. 


liberty giyen him to follow his inclination. Two years paſ.. 


ſed on, while -he ſtudied under his father; when the deſire 
of perſecting himſelf determined him, in 1674, to viſit Na- 
ples. Haw he.put himſelf under the direction of Franciſco 


_ Maria, who was reckoned an excellent deſigner ; but re- 
| ceived ſuch diſcouragement from him, that he left him in a 


few days. . He guided himſelf by the works of Lanfranc and 


Calabraſe, in ftudying compoſition and chiaro obſcuro: thoſe. 


of Pietro Cortona and Luca Jordano were his ſtandards for 
colouring : and he · conſulted, laſtly, Guido and Carlo Ma- 
ratti ſor their beautiful manner of drapery. By an accurate 


and well managed ſtudy of theſe maſters, Solimene formed to 


himſelf a ſure gout ;- and ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a paint- 
er. Hearing the jeſuits intended to have the chapel of $t, 


Anne painted, in the church Jeſu Nuovo, he ſent them a 


ſketch: by an architecture painter; not daring to carry it him- 
ſelf, for ſear a prejudice againſt his youth might exclude 


him. His deſign, was nevertheleſs accepted; and while he 
painted this chapel, the beſt painters of Naples viſited him, 


aſtoniſhed to find themſelves ſurpaſſed by a mere boy. This 
was his firſt ſhining out ; and his reputation grew ſo faſt, that 
great works were offered him from every quarter. His fame 
was as great in other countries, as at Naples; inſomuch that 
the kings of France and Spain made him very advantageous 
propoſals to engage him. in their ſervice, which however he 
declined. Philip V, arriving at Naples, commanded him to 


paint his portrait: this monarch diſtinguiſhed him highly by 


his favour, and even cauſed him to fit in his preſence. The 
emperor Charles VI knighted him, on account of a picture 


the holy year: the pope and cardinals took great notice of 


| him. This painter is alſo. known by his ſonnets, which 
have been printed ſeyeral times in collections of poetry: and 

it is remarkable, that at eighty years of age, his memory ſup- 

plied him with the moſt beautiful paſſages of the poets, in the 

application of which he was very happy. Theſe qualifica- 
tions engaged the beſt company of Naples to frequent his 

houſe ; for he always lived in a diſtinguiſhed manner, His 

cuſtom of dreſſing himſelf like an abbe gave him the nahe 

of Abbe Solimene. He died in the 1 1747.1 * he was 

near 
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near alvory'y ears of an. _ He painted all after nature being I 
fearful, as Ve ſaid, that too ſervile an attachment to the ann 
tique ſhould damp the fite of his imagination. He Was 3 3 
man of a fine temper, who neither criticiſed the works'of — 
others out of envy, nor was blind to his own defects. He | 
told the Italian author of his life, that he had advanced many 

falſities in extolling the character of his works: which, it is 
true, had got him a great deal of money, but yet were Ry” . 

far ſhort of perfection. The great duke of Tuſcany with 3 
difficulty prevailed on Solimene's modeſty to ſend him his 
picture, which he wanted to place in his f — pvc 

aue, 5 5 Be 


80L1s 3 1 an r Spaniſh wing.) 
was of an ancient and illufirious family, and born at Pla. 
cenza in Old Caſtile, i in 1610, He was ſent to Salamanca to —_ 
ſtudy the law); but, like the greater part of thoſe, who have Bibl. Hir. 
before taſted the ſweets of the belles lettres, did not purſue it 4. 
long. He had a natural turn for poetry, and cultivated it | 
with a ſucceſs, which did him great honour. He was but 7 
ſeventeen years of age, when he wrote an ingenious comedy, , 
called Amor y Obligacion; and he afterwards compoſed ' 
many others, which were received with the higheſt applauſe,” 
Nicolas Antonio affirms him to have been the beſt comic poet, 
Spain has ever ſeen. At ſix and twenty he applied himſelf 2 
to ethics and politics. His great merit procured him a patoonk 
in the count d' Oropeſa, viceroy then of Navarre, and aſter- 
wards of the kingdom af Valence, who took him for his ſe- 
cretary. In 1642, he wrote his comedy of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, to be repreſented at Pampeluna, upon the birth of 
the count's ſon. Then Philip IV of Spain made him one of 
his ſecretaries ; and after his death the queen regent made 
him firſt hĩſtoriographer of the Indies, which was a place of - 
| great profit as well as honour. His © Hiſtory of the con- 
« queſt of Mexico” ſhews, that ſhe could not have named 
a fitter perſon ; for it is written very well, and in a moſt in- 
tereſting manner. Intent upon raiſing the glory of F. 5 
nand Cortez his hero, he has imputed to him many ſtrokes 
of policy, many reflections, and many actions, of which he 
was not capable ; and he has cloſed his account with tp 
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canguelt of Mexico, chat he might not tarniſh it with the 


_ cruelties afterwards committed: nevertheleſs, the hiſtory is 
_ reckoyed upon the whole very good, and has been tranſlated 
into ſeveral languages. He is perhaps better known for this 

| hiſtory, at leaſt abxogd, than for his poetry, and dramatic wri- 


tings, although he was excellent i in that way. 


„ him — diſſolve the two laſt parliaments.” Biſhop Burnet 
ſays, that this piece is „ writ with great ſpirit and true judg- 


% ment; that it . was. at firſt penned by Sidney, but a neu 
** draught. was made by Somers,” who, as he afterwards ob. | 


ſerves, 4 writ the beſt papers that came out at that time, 


| ne arg tides of them aro not now known. In June * 
c 


 _ He had always lived in the world, and enjoyed himſelf like 
other people; but at length the religious paſſion ſeized, and 
entirely ſubdued him. He was now reſolved to dedicate him- 
ſelf to the ſervice of God, by embracing the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate; and accordingly. was. ordained a prieſt at fiſty- ſeyen 
years of age. He renounced now all prophane compoſitions, 
and wrote nothing afterwards but ſome dramatic pieces upon 
ſubjects of devotion, which are repreſented in Spain on cer- 
tain feſtivals, He died the 19th of April 1686. His come- 
dies were printed at Madrid in 168 1, 4to. his ſacred and pro- 
fane poems at the ſame place in 1716, 4to. his Hiſtory of 
Mexico often, but particularly at Bruſſels in 1704, folio, with 
by Yo ee by D. Juan mir rg 


$OMER 8 en Lord) chancellor of England, was 
the ſon of an attorney at Worceſter, where he was born in 
1652, He wag educated at a private ſchool in Staffordſhire ; 
and thence admitted a gentleman-commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege in Oxford, Afterwards he entered himſelf of the Mid- 
dle Temple, London, where he proſecuted the ſtudy of the 
law with great vigour ; intermixing all the while with it that 
olf polite literature, of which, as appears from ſome ſmall pub- 
 lications, he was a great maſter. He ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf, to great advantage at the bat; and, in 1681, had a con- 
ſicerable ſhare in a piece, intitled, 4+ A juſt and modeſt vin- 
« dication of the proceedings of the two laſt parliaments,” in 
_ anſwer to king Charles the Second's Declaration to all his 
& loving ſubjects touching the cauſes and reaſons, that moved 
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city, at the chuſing of th 
„1688, he was of council for the ſeven biſhopy at their" tryal, 
In the Convention, which met by the prince of Orangen 
fommons in Janbify 1688-9, he repreſented his native eit) of 


Worceſter 5 and was ons of the marigers" fof the bouſe f 


commons; at a conference with the tisuſe of lords, upon the 
word Abdicatrd. Soon after the 4c&6effion' of king William 
and queen Mary, he was appointed follicitor-gerieral, and re- 
ctived the honor of knighthood ; and in the debate upon the 
bill for recognizing their niajeſties and the 4& of the cotiven- 


Shuts, and Henty Corniſh, Eſqts. Ford Lord Gray, Sir Tho- 
the ſheriff in the year 1692: and in 


7 4 Ss, 
1 F 3 25 


tion, he ſpoke with much zeal and ſich ah aſcendant authority, 


that it paſſed without any more oppoſition; In April 1692, 
he was made attorney general; and im March followitigy” 4d- 


yanced to the poſt of lord keeper. In 1697, be wail create 


bd Sbniers; barom of Eveſhamg and Had clitticelts?'o? Brig 
land ; and for the ſupport of theſe Wrbfts and digmties, hi 
majeſty made him a grant of the manors of Reygate and Ho- 
legh in Surry, and another grant of 210061. per annum ot of 
the ſee · farm rents: In the beginning of the year 1700, lie 
was removed from his poſt of lord High chattellor; and the 
year following was impeached of high crimes and miſdemes- 
nors by the houſe of commons, but atquitted upon trial by 
the houſe of lords, He then retired to a ftulious couffe'of 


life ; and 'was choſen preſident of the royal ſbciety, of which - 


he had been long a member. Nevertheleſs, though remove 
fom the adminiltration, his labors were fil dedicated to rhe 
ſervice of the government and of his country. In 1706 there> 
fore, he made a motion in tlie houſe of lord to correct ſore 
proceedings in the common la and in chancery, that were 

both dilatory and ehargeable; and by thus endeavoufing to a. 

mend the vocation which' he had adorned, ſHewed himſelf 

geatly ſuperior to little prejudices, The union between Erig- 
land and Scotland was alſb projected by him the ſatife year, 
In 1508, he was made lord preſident of the covutieit';” from 
which poſt he was removed in r7 10; upon the chaiſge of the 
miniſtry, In the latter end of queem Anne's" reign, he gfew 
rery infirin id) his health: which indipoſiticn is" fuppoſod t 


Hiſt. v. II. 
= 107. 


e they Gem to have reaſon an their fide, ho , 
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5 — table, aſter the acceſſion of George I. He died of an 

apaplectic ſit, the 26th of April 6; after having for ſome 

| -time ſurvived the in his me Jer A + 2% gy —— 
n never married, ' e 


: Endleſs are the e whithe n Feta beſtow 
1 this noble and illuſtrious perſon. Biſhop Burnet tells 
5p that he was very learned in his own profefion, with 2 

6 great deal more learning in other profeſſions; in divinity, 
16 « philoſophy, and hiſtory, He had a great capacity for by. 

6 ſineſs, with an extraordinary temper; for he was fair and 
600 gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſidering his poſt: ſo that he 
4 had all the patience and ſoftneſs, as ents as the juſtice and 


- 6. equity, becoming a great magiſtrate.” An honourable. 


' 46 writer of our own times calls him one of thoſe divine 
4 men, who, like a chapel i in a palace, remain unprofaned, 
- 66 while all the reſt is tyranny, corruption, and folly, All 
-< the traditional accounts of him, the hiſtorians of the Jaſt 
6 age; and its beſt authors repreſent him, as the moſt incor- 
60 rupt lawyer, and the honeſteſt ſtateſman, as a maſter-orz- 
6 tor, a genius of the fineſt taſte, and as a patriot of the no- 
40 bleſt and moſt extenſive views; as a man who diſpenſed 
<4, bleſſings by his life ; and planned them for poſterity.” He 
was a very great patron of men of parts and learning, and par- 
ticularly of Mr. Addiſon, who has drawn his character at 
large in one of his freeholders : in that of May the 4th 1716, 
where he has choſen his lordſhip's motto for that of his paper, 
 Praddſſi quam conſpici. It was lord Somers, who firſt redeem- 
ed Milton's Paradiſe Loft from that obſcurity, in which party- 
prejudice and hatred had ſuffered it Jong to lie n and 
pages out the merits of that noble poem. 

But he was not only the patron of learning and 1 5 
men: he was alſo himſelf an author, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, He wrote ſeveral pieces on the ſubjeR of politics: he 
' tranſlated into Engliſh, Plutarch's Life of Alcibiades, as it 
ſtands among Plutarch's Lives, tranſlated by ſeveral hands: 
he tranſlated likewiſe into Engliſh the Epiſtle of Dido to 
nens, printed in the tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles by various 
hands. Dryden's Satire to his Muſe has been laid to 
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$SOMMONA-CODOM, or,” ho write itz 


— the God of the. Siameſe. Their Tala- 
poins or prieſts ſuppoſe, that this Sommonochodom was born 
a God, after many tranſmigrations of his ſonl'; that from the 


time of this his divine birth, he had a perfect knowledge” of 
all the myſteries and ſecrets both of heaven and earth; that 


he retained an intire remembrance of hatſoever he had done 5 


in the ſeveral lives he had led; and that, after he had taught 
the people the great concerns of their happineſs, he commit 


ted his doctrines to a book, for the benefit of poſterity, In | 


this book he relates of himſelf, that, being deſirous to mani- 


feſt his divinity to men-by ſome extraordinary.-miracles, 'he 
ſound himſelf carried up into the air, in à throne all ſhining 
with gold and precious ſtones ; and that the angels came down 


from heaven to tender him their adorations: but that his bro- 
ther Thevathat and his followers, envying this his glory, cons 
ſpired his deſtruction. It is farther written in this book, that 
from the time that Sommonokhodom endeavoured to become 
a god by the holineſs of his life, he had entered the ſtage of 


this world in different bodies five hundred and fifty times; and 
that at every new birth he had always been the firſt, and as 


it were the prince of thoſe animals, under whoſe figure he 
was born; and that when he was a monkey, he delivered a 


certain city from an horrid monſter, which had almoſt ren- 


dered it deſolate ; and that he had been a moſt powerful king 


and that ſeven days before he had obtained the dominion of 
the univerſe, he retired after the example of a certain ancho- 


rite into a ſecret ſolitude, and became dead unto the world 


and his own paſſions; and that as ſoon as he was become a 
| god, he travelled over the whole world, teaching mankind to 


know good and evil, and acquainting them with the true re. 
* which he himſelf 1 wrote down to leave to poſterity. 


[ 


my | i of: * 6 


Voyage de 


2 . 2 


* which he . i i. a 


_ eighth heaven, where it enjoys an 
and ſhall never be born again into this world. His body wis 
burnt, and his bones are ftill kept, ſome of them in the king 
dom of Pegu, and ſome in that of Siam. They aſcribe a mi- 
pawer to theſo bones, atid aſſert that they ſhine with 


| 2 moſt divige brightneſs. They ſay, he left the mark of one 
ol his feet, impreſſed in three different places; in the kingdom 


of Siam, that of Pegu, and in the iſle of Ceylon: to which 


places the people flock: in pilgrimage, and honor the ſaid foot+ 
e T kis-othe God, which 


is worſhipped at Siam. 
As to Thevathat, he was aw bats again with his 10 


3 ther Sommonokhodom, in the ſame kind of animals with him; 
but was always inferior to him in dignity, Yet Fhevathat 


aſpired to be a god; and unable to bear a ſuperior, would ne- 
ver ſubmit to, but conſpired againſt his brother; and compaſſed 
his purpoſe in ſome meaſure, for he killed them when they 
were both monkeys. The Siameſe ſcriptures, which relate 
this and more of the fame' fort, tell us what kind of puniſh: 
ment Thevathat was made to- ſuffer. He was nailed on a 
croſs with Jarge nails; which, being driven through his hands 
and feet, cauſed him the moſt terrible pain; had: a crown of 
thorns on his head; had his body covered over with wounds; 


and, to complete his miſery,” an eternal fire burning under | 


him without conſuming him. 


. brought us" from Siam: by-facher T'v 


chard the Jeſuit and others. It can hardly be ſuppoſed, but 
that the Siameſe and the Chriſtian — have had ſome 


communication ʒvith each other; ſince many particulars indi - 
. gil thoſe of the eee Thevachat, 6 


- SOMN ER (WILIA) an We Englidh antiquary, 


bon i Canterbury the 30th of March 1606, according to 
the 22 his wife and ſon; but, en 


to the 


Margaret's, 
— . orion 
15 . 


* molt ne ch] in * Fre OMe. | 

yas ſo well pleaſed with it at, like the good old citizen of 
Verona, within the walls oF in the fight of them he grew up, 
led, and died. He was of a reputable family ; and his father 
was regiſtary of the court of Canterbury under Sir Nathaniel 
ö Brent commiſſary. At a proper age, he was committed to 

the free-ſchool of that city, where he ſeems to have acquired 
competent knowledge of the Latin tongue at leaſt. From 
thence he was removed, and placed as clerk to his father in the 
ecclefiaftica} courts of that dioceſe ; and was afterwards pre- 
ſerred to a creditable office in thoſe courts by archbiſhop Laud- 
His natural bent in the mean time lay to the fludy of antiqui- "P20. 
les; and he took all opportunities of indulging it. He was - "RJ 
ld early, in his walks through the ſuburbs and fields of that M 
city, to ſurvey the Britiſn bricks, the Roman ways, the Da- 1 
ve hills and works, the Saxon monaſteries, and the Norman 
churches, This was his amuſement abroad ; at home he de- 
lghted in old manuſcripts, leiger-books, rolls and records: all 
which made him fo quickly known, that upon queſtions con 
cerning deſcent of families, tenure of eſtates, dedication 5 


churches, right of tythes, and all the hiſtory of uſe and Leap. 3 

he was conſulted as a Druid or a Bard. _ =o. 2 
In 1640, he publiſhed, 4 The antiquities of Canterbury,” "+ 

in 4to, an accurate performance, and very ſeaſonably execu- 702 


ted, as it preſerved from oblivion many monuments of anti- 

quity, which were ſoon after buried by civil diſcord in ruin. 

This work obtained a high character; and Dr. Merric Ca- 

aubon, prebendary of Canterbury, and a great encourager of | 
vr author in his ſtudies, repreſents it as exceeding]y uſeful, \Goleabods 
* not only to thoſe who deſire to know the ſtate of that once onica, p. 
* flouriſhing city, but to all that are curious in the ancient . 

* Engliſh Hiſtory.“ Thus far Mr. Somner had ſearched 

only into the Latin writers, and ſuch national fecords, as bad 

been penned fince the Norman conqueſt: but his thirſt after” 

ntiquities urged him to proceed, and to attain the Britiſh and 

axon tongues, To acquire the Britiſh, there were rules of 

panmar, explication of words,” and other ſufficient memoirs, _ 

telides the living dialect, to guide a man of induftry and reſo» | 


len; but the ä was — and — 


U 


4 4 


SOMNER 


_ few and fo latent; that it required infinite courage, as well 
1 patience. Encouraged however by his friend Dr. Caſaubon, 
ie, and being withal of an active f irit, he did not deſpair; Fel 
. 1+ " falling to work, he ſucceeded ſo' wonderfully, as to be com- 
* pared with the moſt knowing in that way: and he has al. 
a ways been ranked by the beſt judges among the few com 
1 plete critics in the Saxon language. His fill in this obliged 
- — * him to enquire into moſt of the ancient European languages 
73 _ ©” and made him run through the old Gallic, Iriſh, Scotch and 
* dialects, eſpecially the Gothic, eee and Ger- 
| Of his perfection in the latter, he gave the world ; 
1 oublic ſpecimen on this occaſion, while his friend Dr. Ca- 
- ,, * Afaubon was employed in an eſſay on the Saxon tongue, he 
ZZ. dl happened upon an epiſtle of Lipſius to Schottius, which con- 
3 tained a large catalogue of old German words, in uſe with 
6. that nation eight or nine hundred years before. Caſaubon 
thought many of them had a great affinity to the Saxon; and 
therefore, being then in London, ſent down the catalogue to 
Mr. Somner at Canterbury: who in a few days returned his 
animadverſions upon them, and ſhewed the relation of the 
German with the Saxon tongue. T hey were publiſhed as an 
appendix to Dr, Caſaubon's eſſay in 1650, 8vo; at which 
3 2 the ſame Caſaubon informs us, that Mr. Somner 
88. 5. 141 « would have printed all his uſeful labours, and have wrote 
_ % much more, if that fatal'cataſtrophe had not interpoſed, 
| - 6 which brought no leis deſolation upon letters, than pon 
se the land, ” if 
Mr. Somner' 5 reputation was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
no monuments of antiquity could be, further publiſhed, with- 
out his advice and helping hand. In 1652, when a collec- 
tion of hiſtorians came forth under this title, Hiſtoria An- 
glicanæ Scriptores X. ex vet. MSS. nunc primum in-lucem 
editi, the Appendix or Gloſſarium was the labour of Mr, 
x Somner : whom Sir Roger Twiſden, who with the afliſtance 
of archbiſhop Uſher and Mr. Selden publiſhed theſe hiſtori- 
ans, repreſents in the preface as ** a man of primitive probiry 
and candor, a moſt ſagacious ſearcher into the antiquities 
e of his country, and moſt expert in the Saxon tongue. 
Dr. Hickes afterwards calls this gloſſary of Mr, Somner . in- 


6 n a truly golden work; without which he 
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6 hiſtorians. had been imperfect and little uſeful,” »; Mr. Som- 1 Prof wah, „ * 
ner's friends had ſti l more work for him: they obſerved it S 
impoſſible to cultivate any language, or recommend it 0 
learners, without the help of a dictionary; and this was yer. 
wanting to the Saxon. On him therefore they laid the ©, | © 
*mighty taſk of compiling one: but as this work required * „ W 
much time and great expence, ſo they were to contrive foms ' \,© 
competent reward and ſupport, as well as barely o afford ele 
him their countenance and aſſiſtance. Now Sir Henry Spel- be 
man had founded at Cambridge a lecture for 5+ ng - © = 

Ll 


45 


- 


« the Saxon tongue, either by reading it publickly, or by 
« the edition of Saxon manuſcripts, and other books: and 
this lecture being vacant in 1657, archbiſhop Uſher recom- 
mended Mr. Somner to the patron Roger Spelman, eſq; 
grandſon of the founder, that he would confer on him 
the pecuniary ſtipend, to enable him to proſecute a'Saxon 
« dictionary, which would more improve that tongue, than 
bare academic lectures. Accordingly, Mr. Somner had Son 
the ſalary, and now purſued the work, in which he had al- 
ready made conſiderable progreſs: for it was publiſhed at 
Oxford in April 1659, with an inſeription to all ſtudents in 
the Saxon tongue, a dedication to his N Roger pe. 
man, eſq; and a preface, _ a 
Juſt before the reſtoration, he was impriſoned in the caſtle ; 
of Deal, for endeavouring to procure hands to petition for a 
free parliament. In the year 1660, he was made maſter of 
. John's hoſpital, in the ſuburbs of Canterbury; and a- 
bout the ſame time auditor of Chriſt church in that city. The' 
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ſame year he publiſhed in 4to, A treatiſe of gavel kind, 
doch name and thing, ſhewing the true etymology and de- 
„nation of the one, the nature, antiquity, and original of 
: © the other; with ſundry emergent obſervations, both plea- 
* fant and profitable to be known of Kentiſhmen and others 
- WW © eſpecially ſuch as are ſtudious either of the ancient cuf- 
g tom, or the common law of this kingdom.” In this work 
| Mr, . ſhewed himſelf an abſolute civilian, and a com- 
4 plete common-lawyer, as well as a profound antiquarian. 
„This was his laſt publication: he left behind him many ob- 


ſervations in manuſcript, and ſotne treatiſes, one of which, 


ry of the * ports and forts in Cent,“ was publiſned at 
7 ; ONO 


» 
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- Oxford 1693. in 8 vo, by James Brome, M. A. Rector 
 Cheriton, and chaplain to the Cinque -Ports; and Julii Cui 
=. ſaris Portus Jecius illuſtratus a Somnero, Du Freſne, & Gib. 
_ 5 ſon, was printed at the ſame place 1694, in 8v0. To the 
Es * Former is prefixed his life by White Kennet, afterwards bi- 
13 . 2 Peterborough. Theſe works were parts of an in 
LE  - ended biſtory of the amiquities of Kent. my 
3 FP He: died the 30th of March 1669, after having been wic 
„ Dr. Kennet tells us, that he was c 
e without deſign ; wiſe, without a trick; faithful, without 
«6. a reward; humble and compaſſionate ; moderate and & 
« qual ; never fretted by his afflictions, nor clated by the fa. 
e yours of heaven and good men.” His many well {cleft 
books, and choice manuſcripts, were purchaſed by the dean 
. and chapter of Canterbury for the library of that church, 
where they now remain. A catalogue of his manuſcripts j is. 
ſubjoined to the life abovementioned. He was a man antis 
© quis moribus, of great integrity and ſimplicity of manners,” 
*. le adhered to king Charles I, in the time of his troubles 
| /” and when ho faw him brought to to the block, his zeal could 
1 . no longer contain itſelf, but broke out into a paſſionate elegy, 
oF. intitled, The inſecurity of princes, conſidered in an occs- 
s 4 « ſional meditation upon the king's late ſufferings and dea 
1585648, 4to. - And ſoon after he publiſhed another affectionate 
TE poem, to which is prefixed the pourtraicture of Charles I be. 
| fore: his ww Pacman, and this title, © The frontiſpiece of © 
«the king's book opened, with a pps annexed, The hey 5 
* © fcurity of Princes, &c.” to. 7 
* Among his friends eee were the archbiſhop | 
1 1 Laud and Uſher, Sir Robert Cotton, Sir William 1 
" Sir Simond D'ewes, the antiquary Mr. William Burton, Sir | 
John Marſham, Elias Aſhmole, eſq; and many others of the 
ſame ſtamp and character. A print of Mr. Somner is placed 
over. againſt the title. page of his treatiſe, © Of the Ronny 4 
« ports and forts in Kent.“ | 'Y 
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1 SOPHOCLES, an ancient Greek OF. IR 4 
pee. bl. born at Athens the ſecond year of the 7 iſt olympiad, that ity 

. near 500 years before Chriſt: ſo that he was thirty · one eus 
* pager than Æſchylus, and fiſteen older than Try 
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he collected, educated him in all the politer accompliſhments: 


e learned muſic and dancing of Lamprus, as Atheneus ſays, | , = 


and had Eſchylus for his maſter in poetry, He was -_ _ 
Axteen years of age, at the time of Xerxes's famous 


non into Greece; and being at Salamis, where the ( __ 


vere employed in fixing the monuments of the 1 = 
the flight of that prince, and the entire rout of all h þ gence, =» 
nis, he is reported to have appeared at the head choir: 
of noble boys (for he was very handſome) all naked and 
waſhed over with oil and eſſence; and, while they ſyng a 
| pen to have guided the meaſures with his harr. 1 f 
He was five and twenty years of age, when he conquered : 
bis maſter Æſchylus in tragedy. Cimon, the Athenian ge- 
 heral, having found Theſeus's bones, and bringing the noble, 
Lreliques with ſolemn pomp into the city, a contention of tra · 
gedians was appointed; as was uſual on extraordinary ocea- 
ons. Aſchylus and Sophocles were the two great rivals 3 
"and the prize was adjudged to Sophocles, although it was the 
Fit play he ever preſented in public. The eſteem and won 
der, that all Greece expreſſed at his wiſdom, made him con- 


F ceived to be the peculiar favourite, or rather intimate friend: 2 
of the gods. Thus they tell us, that Æſculapius did him the EY 
© honour to viſit him at his houſe ; and from a ſtory of Tully, Pot * ot. 
ig his firſt book of divination, it ſhould ſeem that Hercules , 
© had no leſs reſpeR for him, The great impoſtor Apollogius ® 

© Tyancnſis, in his oration before Domitian, tells the empe- 

© ror, that Sophocles the Athenian was able to check and re- 

ein the furious winds, when they were viſiting his country - 
* an unſeaſonable time. rn 4 i 


* This opinion of his extraordinary worth opened him a free Apolloa, 


=o to the higheſt offices in the ſtate. We find him in 


abo, going in joint commiſſion with the famous Pericles, 


reduce the rebellious Samians : and it was during bis con- 
Etiguance in this honour, that he received the ſevere repri-. 
E mand from his collegue, which is recorded by Cicero, They 
ee ſtanding and conferring about their common affairs, 


den there happened to run by a very beautiful boy. So- 
les could not but take notice of bis perſon, and began 
_ bis admiration to Pericles : to which. the Pe | 
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neral made this memorable reply A pretor, Sophocles, 
< ſhould be continent with his eyes, as well as with his 
hands.“ But whatever inclinations the poet might then 
have, as indeed his chaſtity is but too reaſonably ſuſpected, 


vie, be rejoiced at laſt, as we are told, that by the benefit of old 


age he was delivered from the frogs tyranny of love. 
Tully, in his book de Senectute, brings in Sophocles, 15 
an example to ſhew, that the weakneſs of the memory and 
parts is not a neceſſary attendant of old age. He obſerves, 
that this great man continued the profeſſion of his art, even 
to his lateſt years: but, it ſeems, his ſons reſented this ſe- 
vere application to writing, as a manifeſt negle& of his fa- 
mily and eftate, On this account, they at laſt brought the 
buſineſs into court before the judges : and petitioned the guar- 
dianſhip of their father, as one that was grown delirious, and 
therefore incapable of managing his concerns. The old 
gentleman, being acquainted with the motion, in order to his 
defence, came preſently into court, and recited his Oedipus 
of Colonos, a tragedy he had juſt before finiſhed : and then 
defired to know, whether that piece looked like the work of 
a madman ? There needed no other plea in his favour ; for 
the judges, admiring and applauding his wit, not only ac. 
quitted him of the charge, but, as Lucian adds, voted his 
" ſons madmen for accuſing him. The general ſtory of his 
death goes, that having exhibited his laſt play, and getting 
the prize, he fell into ſuch a tranſport of; joy, as carried him 
off: though Lucian differs from the common report, and af- 
firms him to bave been choaked by a grape-ſtone, like Ana- 
creon. He died at Athens in his goth year, as ſome ſay; in 
his 95th, according to others. 
If AÆſchylus be ſtiled, as he uſually has been, the father, 
Sophocles will certainly demand the title of the maſter, of 
tragedy : fince what the former brought into the world, the 
other adorned with true ſhapes and features, and all the ac- 
compliſhments and perfections, its nature was capable of. 
Diogenes Laertius, when he would give us the higheſt idea 
of the advances Plato made in philoſophy, compares them to 
the improvements of Sophocles in tragedy. The chief of 
_ Mr. Boileau has thus reckoned up and W | 
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„„ Aecrut encore la pompe, &. Eke 00 ; 
217 Then Sophocles with happier pai: ag? 2d 
To raiſe the muſic, and the pomp improve: 
. Gave his juſt chorus in the plot their ares, 
And filing rugged words by niceſt ears, ö. 
% In Grecian grandeur teach'd that envied helght,* 
Which Nome in vain affect wich WY * 4 


Cüfrfkrk 13.47; + e, n, 2. * unte 
The chief dame Atiſtotle's aries bim ehe preference to 
'Euripides was, his allowing the chorus an intereſt in the 
main action, ſo as to make the play all of a piece, and every 
thing to conduce regulhrly to the main deſign: whereas we 
often meet in Euripides with a rambling ſong of the chorus, 
iatirely independent of the main buſineſs, and as proper to 
he read on any other ſubject or occaſion. Ariſtotle" index 
has "given Euripides the honourable epithet of T,, 
but it is eaſy to diſcover, that he can mean only the moſt pa- 
thetic: whereas, take him altogether, and he ſeems to give 
Sophocles the precedeney at leaſt in the moſt noble perfec- 
tions of manners, occonomy, and ſlile. Dionyſius Halicar- 
nafſenſls, in his art of 'rhetoric, "commends Sophocles' for 
preſerving the dignity of his perſons and characters: whereay 
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Paripides, ſays hes did not ſo much cohfult the truth of bp. 


manners, and their conformity to common life. He gives 
the preference to Sophocles on two other accounts: firſt, be- 
cauſe Sophocles choſe the nobleſt and moſt generous affec- 
tions and manners to repreſent, while Euripides employed 


| himſelf in expreſſing the more diſhoneſt, abject, and effemi- 


nate paſſions 3 and, ſecondly, becauſe the former never ſays 
any thing but what is exactly neceſſary, whereas the latte 


requently amuſes the reader with oratorical deductions. Tul- pe Di. inst. 
ly had the higheſt opinion of Sophocles, as appears from his lib. 2. 


| Glling him the divine poet: and Virgil, by his Sophocles 
cothurno, has left a mark of diſtinction, which ſeems to de- 
note a preference of Sophocles to all other' writers of tr 

Out of above an hundred tragedies, which Soptiocled 
_ only ſeven remain. They have been frequently pub- 
liſhed, ſeparately * the Geeek Scholia and 


n X. F f Latin 


Eclog, viil, 


voyage hither, which brought upon him much trouble and 
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Latin verſions, and without. Two editions of the whole 
. collection may be mentioned > one by P. Stephens with the 


Greek Scholia, and the notes of Joachim: Camerarius, and 
his father Henry Stephens, in 1586, 40; another with a La- 
tin verſion, and all the Greek Scholia, by Johnſon, at Cu- 
bridge, in dee volumes, 82. 5112 Flt $; 4 4, 2.3 ## 


SORBIERE (Sanus), 4 7 #5 Ras ei was born 


col proteſtant parents in the year, 16410, or 16153 for it is not 


abſolutely certain which. His father was a tradeſman; his 
mother Louiſa was the ſiſter of the learned Samuel Petit, 
the famous miniſter oi Niſmes. Theſe dying when he 11s 

oung, his uncle Petit took che care of him, and aducnted 
1 on child. Having laid a proper foundation in 
languages and polite literature, he went to Paris,” where he 
ſtudiad divinity; but being preſently diſguſted with this, he 
\applied himſelf to phyſic, and ſoon made ſuch a progreſs, ' 


ta farm an abridged ſyſtem for bis on uſe, which was after- 


wends printed on one ſheet of paper. He went into Holland 


in 4642, back to France in 1645, and then again into Hel. 


land in 2646; in which year he married. He now intended 
to fit down to the practice of his profeſſion, and with that 
view went to Leyden; but being too volatile and inconſtant 
to ſtay Jong at once place, he was ſcarce ſettled at Leyden, 


+ when he returned to France, and was made WT of the 


college of Orange i an 1650. «3: 4184009 #481 

In 1653, he ahjured the protiant religion, alga 
che popiſn; and going to Paris in 1654s publiſhed, according 
to cuſtom, a diſcourſe upon the motives of his converkon, 
which he dedicated to cardinal Mazarine.. He went after 
wards to Rome, where he made himſelf known to Alena - 
der VII, by a Latin letter addreſſed to that pope in which 


he inveighed againſt the envious proteſtants, as he. called 
them. Upon his return from Rome, he came over to Eng 


land z and afterwards publiſhed in 1664 a relation of his 


diſgrace. For, having taken great and unwarrantable liber · 
ties with, and ſhewn much ſpleen and ſatyrical humour, 1. 
gainſt a nation, with whom France at that time thought it 
aer to be wal wie. he was A title of 
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biltoriographer, of Francs, which had beep given him by he 
king, and. ent, for ſome time into baniſhmene. His book | 
allo was diſcountenanced and diſcredited by a piece, publiſh- 
ed againſt it in the very city of Paris z while Sprat, after- 
wards biſhop of Rocheſter, expoſed jt with much eloquence 


upon this work of the French /hiſtoriographer : I would 


* not, ſays he, imitaze the late Mr. Sorbiere, who, having = 


* ſtaid three months in England, without knowing any thing 
“either of jts manners or of its language, thought fit to 
print a relation, which proved but a dull Kenan ao = 
upon 2 nation he knew nothing of,”  _ 

Cardinal Roſpiglioſi being likely to ſucceed Alexander vn 
in the papal chair, Sorbjere made a ſecond journey to Rome. 
He was known to the cardinal when he was at Rome before, 
and bad ſince publiſhed. a collection of poems in his praiſe ; 
4nd ſo promiſed himſelf great things, upon his exaltation 40 
the popedom. Reſoiglioſi was made pope, and took the 
ume of Clement EX ; but Sorbiere was diſappointed: for 
though. the pope received him kindly, and gave him — 
words, yet he gave him nothing more, except a ſmall ſum 
to defray the charges af his journey. He was one of thoſe 
men, who could not he content, and was therefore never 
happy. He was always complaining of the injuſtice and 
eweley of fortune. 3 and yet his finances were always decent, 
and he lived in tolerable plenty. Lewis XIV, cardinal Mo- 


him ; and many were of opinion, that he had as much as he 
deſerved. He could not help. bemqaning himſelf epen to 
Clement IX, who costenting himſelf, as we have obſerved, 
with doing him ſome little honours, without paying apy ne- 
gud to his fortune, is ſaid to have received this complaigt 
hom bim, Moſt holy father, you give ryffles to a man, 
* mho js without a ſhirt.” _ 

Ig che mean time, it is ſuppoſed that Sorbiere's connexions 
would have advanced him bigher in the church, if he had 
been tightly turned for it. But he was not of a true cc- 


He revered the memory of ſuch writers as Rabelais, whom 
be made is contgs gp, Montign d Charron mare 


heroes 
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4% civil wars 
' of France, 
« &c,” 
liſhed at 
London in 


1737. a 


anne, and pope Alexander VII, had been benefactors t 


cleſiaſtical make, but more of a philoſopher than a divine. 
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heroes with him, nor would he ſuffer them to be ill Pelle 
of in his preſence: and he had a known attachment to the 
principles and perſon of Gaſſendus, whoſe life, prefixed to 
his works,” was written by Mr. Sorbiere; Theſe connexions 


and attachments made him ſuſpected to be not very ſound in 
tze faith, but rather ſceptical, at the bottom; and this ſuſpi. 
"4-4 wah probably ſome check upon his riſing : for otherwiſe, 
although a man of levity and vanity, he was not deſtitute of 
good qualities and accompliſhments, ' He was very well ſkill. 


ed in languages and all polite literature, and had ſome know- 
ledge in many ſciences ; and he is ſaid to have had no remark. 


able blemiſh upon his character, although a little Og to 


} 
* 


** * — 


pleaſures, * He died of a dropſy the gth of April 1670. 
Though his name is ſo well known in the literary world, 
yet it is not owi ing to any produQions'of his on, but rather 
to the connexions he ſought, and the correſpondencies he 
held with men of learning. He was not the author of any 
conſiderable work, although there are more than twenty pub- 
lications of his of the ſmall kind. Some have been mentioned 
zn the courſe of this memoir, and there are others; as, let- 


tres & diſcours ſur diverſes matieres curieuſes, Paris 1660, 


to: Diſcours ſur la Comete, written upon Gaſſendi's prin- 
eiples againſt comets being portents, 1655: Diſcours ſur 1a 
"transfuſion de ſang d'un animal dans le corps d'une homme, 
written at Rome: Diſcours ſceptique ſur le paſſage du chyſe 
& fur le mouvement du cceur. Guy Patin fays, in one of 
his letters, that this laſt work is full of faults, and that the 
author knew nothing of the ſubject he treated of: which 
may be in ſome meaſure true, fot he does not appear to have 


- troubled himſelf Tong about 'phyſic. He publiſhed in 1669 at 


Paris, Epiſtole illuſtrium & eruditorum virorum; among 


which are ſome of Clement IXth's letters to him, while that 


pope was yet cardinal. This publication was thought impro- 
per, and imputed to his vanity. He tranſlated ſome of our 


"Engliſh authors into French: as More“ Utopia, ſome 4 


Hobbes's works, and part of Camden's Britannia. He cor 
reſponded with Hobbes ; and there goes a ſtory of his ma- 


nagement in this correſpondence, which ſuppoſing it true 


ſhews, that although he might be no great man himſelf, yet 


be was not deſtitute of thoſe arts, which have made little 
men 
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SOUTH. 


nen ſometimes paſs a while for great. Hobbes uſed to write 
to Sorbiere on philoſophical ſubjects; and thoſe lettors, being 


ſent by him to Gaſſendi, ſeemed ſo worthy of notice to that 


great man, that he ſet himſelf to write proper anſwers to 
them. Gaſſendi's anſwers were fent as his own by Sorbiere 


to Hobbes, who thought himſelf happy in the correſpondence 


of ſo profound a philoſopher : but at length the artifice being 


diſcovered, Sorbiere did not come off: with the bonoury * 
bad propoſed to bim, hone nnd + 2t 1 - 
J omit mentioning other minute b of Sorbiete, 


as being of no conſequence at all. There is a Sorberiana, 


which is ea eg ene "other of IR 3 yo 
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' SOUTH (Dr. Ber an agi Ane n | 


parts and learning, was the ſon of a merchant in London, 
and born at Hackney in Middleſex 10633. He was educated 
in Weſtminſter-ſchool under Dr. Buſby, where he acquired 
an uncommon ſhare of grammatical and philological learn - 
ing, but more, ſays Mr. Wood, of impudence and ſauci- 
«neſs ”” ; and being a king's ſcholar, was in 1651 eleed 
thence ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford. He took a ba- 
chelor of arts degree in 16543 and the ſame year wrote a 


copy of Latin verſes, to congratulate the protector Cromwell 


upon the peace concluded with the Dutch, They were 
publiſhed in a collection of poems by the univerſity. The 
year after, he publiſhed another Latin poem, intitled, Mu- 
fica Incantans: ſive, Poema exprimens Muſicz vires juve- 
nem in inſaniam adigentis, & Muſici inde periculum. In 


1657, he took a maſter of arts degree; and became by vir- 
tue of his abilities and attainments an illuſtrious member of 


his ſociety. He preached frequently, and (as Mr. Wood 
thinks) without any orders : he appeared at St. Mary's the 
great champion for Calviniſm againſt Socinianiſm and Armi- 
nianiſm; and his behaviour was ſuch, and his parts eſteem- 
ed ſo exceedingly uſeful and ſerviceable, that the heads of 

that party were conſidering how to give proper encourage- 
ment and proportionable preferment to ſo hopeful a. con» 
vert. In the mean time the protector Cromwell died, and 


then the preſÞyterians prevailing over ph 
Ffrg ſided 


3 
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South 


8 0 Ur El. | 
mech with them. He began to eontemn, and in a manner 
to defy, the deen of his college Dr. Owen, who was ree- 
koned the head of the independent party; upon which the 
doctor plainly told him, that he was one who ( ſate in the 
«feat of the ſcotnful.” Fhe author of the memoirs of 
South's life tells us, that he was admitted into holy orders, 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the ehureh of Eng- 
had in — In July 1659, he preached the affize-fermon 
- at Oxford, in which he inveighed vehemently againſt the 
| independents ; and by this greatly pleaſed the preſbyteriang, 
who thereupon made him their acknowledgments. In the 
latter end of the ſame year, when it was viſible that the 
king would be reſtored, he was ſomewhat at a ſtand, yet was 
ſtill reckoned a member of the fanatic ordinary, as Mr. 
Wood expreſſes it; but when his majeſty's reſtoration could 
not be withſtood, then he began to exerciſe his pulpit- ta- 
lents, which were very great, as args ori we 
zians;-.as he bad done before againſt the independents. Such 
was the conduct and behaviour of this celebrated divine in 
the earlier part of his life, as it is deſeribed by his contem- 
temporary in the univerſity Mr. Anthony Wood; and if Mr. 
Wood was not unreaſonably prejudiced againſt him, he was 
doubtleſs no ſmall time-ferver, who knew no better uſe of 


the great abilities God had given him, then ee make bile 


well with thoſe, who could reward him beſt. 


He ſeems to have proceeded as he had begun : chat h, be 


pulled himielf on by an extraordinary zeal for the powers 
that were, and he did not ſucceed amiſs, Auguſt the 10th, 
| 1660, he was choſen public orator of the univerſity ; and at 
ee eee, eee ſays Mr. Wood, ſuch was the 
* high conceit of his worth, to be canon of Chriſt-Church, 
4 be 


4 denvours of the dean. This was a great diſcontent to 
him; and not being able to conceaf it, he clamoured at it, 
und ſhewed much paſſion in his ſermons till he could get 
« preferment, which made them therefore frequented by the 
_ &« generality, though they were ſhunned by ſome, This per- 
e ſon, though he was u junior maſter, und bad never ſuffer 
66d for the royal cauſe, yet ſo great was his conceit, of ſo 
ono > Lemans a" 
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longing to that office ; but was kept back by the en- 
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«,never be enough loaded with preferment z while 


and theſe, together with his flaming zeal, which he was. oven 
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« who had fuffered much, and had been reduced ”=_ bie 1 
« btead for his majeſty's cauſe, could get nothing,” - South's _ 
talents however might be of uſe, and were not to be negleQed; 


ready to exert on all occaſions, recommended him « 5 

to notice and preferment. In 1661, he became demedie 

chaplain to lord Clarendon, chancellor of England, and of the 
univerſity of Oxford ; and in March 1663, was inſtalled pre- 


W of Weſtminſter. October the Iſt following, he was 


admitted to the degree of doctor in divinity; but chis, as Mr. 
Wood relates, not without ſome eommotion in the univerſity... 
Letters were ſent by lord Clarendon, in-behalf of his chaplain 
South, who was therein recommended to the doctorate: but 
ſome were ſo offended, on account of certain prejudices againſt 
South, whom they looked upon as a mere time ſerver, that 
they ſtiſly denied the paſſing of theſe letters in convocation. A 
tumult aroſe, and they proceeded to a ſcrutiny ; after which 
the ſenior proctor Nathaniel Crew, fellow of Lincoln Gollege,. 
and afterwards biſhop of Durham, did (““ according to his 

« uſual perfidy, ao fays Mr. Wood, he frequently exer- 
* ciſed in his office ; for he was born and bred a preſbyterian””), 
pronounce him paſſad by the major part of the houſe; in con- 
ſequence of which, by the double preſentation of Dr. John 
Wallis, ſavilian profeiſor of geometry, he was firſt admitted 
bachelor, then doctor of divinity. 5 

Aſterwards he had a fe- aum in Wakes, beſtowed upon him . 
by his patron the earl of Clarendon ; and at that carl's retize- 
ment into France in-1667, became chaplain to James duke of 
York, In 1670, be was made canon of Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford. In 2656, he attended as chaplain Laurence Hyde, 
eſq; ambaſſador extraordinary to the king of Poland ; of which 
journey he gave an account, in a letter to Dr. Edward Pocock, 
dated from Dantaick the 16th of December 1677: which let- 
ter is printed in the ++ Memoirs of his Life.” In 1678, be 
was nominated by the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter to the 
rectory of Iſlip in Oxfordſhire ; and in 1680 rebuilt the chan» 
cel of that church, ay he did afterwards the retory-houl. 
Mr, Wood has obſerved, in April 1694, that, notwianſtand 
12 his various W * 3 

| + 
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but upon his temporal eſtate at Caverſham near Reading, and, 
as the people of Oxford imagined, in a diſcontented and cla. 


morous condition for want of more. They were miſtaken, 


however, if the author of the ++ Memoirs of his Life” is to 


be depended on ; who tells us, how he refuſed ſeveral! offen 
of 'biſhoprics, as likewiſe that of an archbiſhopric in-Ireland; 


which was made him in the beginning of king James It's 


reign by his patron the earl of Rocheſter, then lord lieutenant 
of that kingdom. But this was only rumour ; and there is 
little reaſon to ſuppoſe, that it had any foundation. South's 


nature and temper was violent, domineering, and intractable 
to the laſt degree; and it is more than probable, that his pa- 
trons might not think it expedient to raiſe him higher, and 

that means inveſt him with more power, than he was 
likely to uſe with diſcretion, There is a particular recorded, 
which ſhews, that they were no ſtrangers to his nature. 
The earl of Rocheſter, being ſollicited by king James II, to 
change his religion, agreed to be preſent at a diſpute: between 
two divines of the church of England, and two of the church 
of Rome; and to abide by the reſult of it. The king nomi - 
| nated two for the popiſh ſide, the earl two for the proteſtant, 
one of whom was South ; to whom the king objected, ſaying, 
that he could not agree to the choice of South, who inſtead 
of arguments would bring railing accuſations, and had not 
temper to go through a diſpute, that required the greateſt at- 
tention and calmneſs : upon which Dr. Patrick, then dean of 
; Peterborough, and miniſter of St. Paul's Covent ane 

was choſen in his ſtedd. 


After the revolution, he took the auth of en to theie 


Mmajeſties ; though he is ſaid to have excuſed himſelf from ac- 
cepting a great dignity in the church, vacated by a refuſal of 
thoſe oaths, In 1693, he publiſhed 4+ Animadverſions on 
Dt. Sherlock's book, intitled, A vindication of the Holy and 
«ever Bleſſed Trinity, &. together with a more neceſſary 
«© vindication of that ſacred and prime article of the Chriſtian 
« Faith from his new notions and falſe explications of it: 
« humbly offered to his admirers, and to himſelf the chief of 
them.“ 1693, 4to. Dr. Sherlock having publiſhed in 1694 
a-Defence of himſelf againſt theſe Animadverſions, South re- 

> book intitled, "I Vithellay charged upon Dr. . 
66 's 
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« lock's new notion of the Trinity, and the Fharg 
ein an anſwer to the deſenee, &. This was 2, moſt ter- 


rible war, and great men eſpouſed the cauſe gf 2 
the cauſe of each, as is eurious t obſerve, as not the cauſe. 


ol orthodoxy, which lay between them both; for if, Sherlock 


ran into tritheiſm, and made three ſubſtances. as well as three 
perſons of the Godhead, South on the ather hand leaned to the 
hereſy. of Sabellius, which, deſtroying the triple perſonage,, 


ſuppoſed only one ſubſtance; with three modes, as it were. 


Nevertheleſs, the victory was adjudged to Dr, South in n ex 
traordinary manner at Oxford: for Mr. Bingham of niver-, 
ſity College, having fallen in with Dr. Sherlock's notion, 
and aſſerted in a ſermon before. the univerſity, that 5+ there 
« were: three infinite diſtinct minds and ſubſtances in. the. 
« Trinity, and alſo. that the three perſons. in; the. Trinity are 
e three diſtinct minds or ſpirits, and three individual. ſubſtan- 
« 0 „as cenſured by. a. ſolemn. decree there in convoca- 
; wherein: they judge, declare, and determine the aforeſaid. . 
— lately delivered in the ſaid ſermon, to be „ falſe, im- 
« pious, heretical, and contrary to the doctrine of the church 
of England,” But this decree.rather, irritated the parties, 
than compoſed the differcnces: whereupon the king i interpo- 
ſed his authority, by directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
that no preacher whatſoever, in his ſermon or lecture ſhould 
preſume to preach any other doctrine concerning the bleſſed 


Trinity, than what was contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 


was agreable to the three Creeds and thirty nine Articles of 
Religion. This put an end to the controverſy ; though not 
ill after both the diſputants, together with Dr, Thomas Bur- 
net, maſter of the Charter Houſe, had been ridiculed in a 
ballad, called The Battle Royal,” Dr. Burnet about the 
fame time had ridiculed, in his Archæologiæ Philoſophicz, 
the literal, account of the Creation and Fall of Man, as it 
ſtands in the beginning of Geneſis; and this, being then 
thought very heterodox and prophane, as indeed it generally is 
now, expoſed him to the laſh upon the preſent occaſion. The 
ballad is very ſmart and witty ; and ſhall dennen have a place 
at the end of this memoir. 

During the greateſt part of queen Anne' z etign, South was 


„ TOY and the infirmities of old age * 


from time to time given his Sermons to the public ; and, in 
1715, he publiſhed a fourth volume, which he dedicated to 
the right honorable William Bromley, eſq; ſometime ſpeaker 
of the honorable houſe of commons, and after that principal 
ſecretary of ſtate to her majeſty -queen Anne, of ever bleſſed 
memory. He died very old, the 8th of July 1716; and was 

_ interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, where a monument is erected 
to him, with an inſcription upon it, He was a man of very 
uncommon abilities and attainments z of judgment, wit, and 
learning equally great. There is as much wit in his ſermons, 
as there is good ſenſe and learning, well combined and 
ſtrongly ſet forth : and there is yet more ill- humor, ſpleen, 
and ſatire, However admirable, there was certainly nothing 
amiable in his nature: for it is doing him no injuſtice to ſay, 
that he was ſour, moroſe, peeviſh, quarrelſome, intolerant, and 
- unforgiving ; and had not his zeal for religion covered a multi · 

tude of moral imperfeRions, all his parts and learning could 
not have ſcreened him from the imputation of being but an in- 
different kind of man. e 3 | 

His ſermons have been often printed in fix volumes, 8vo. 

In 1717 his Opera Poſthuma Latina, conſiſting of Oratiom 
and Poms ; and his . Poſthumous Works” in Engliſh, con- 


taining three Sermons, an account of his Travels into Poland, 
Memoirs of his Life, and a Copy of his Will; were publiſhed 
in two detached volumes, in 8vo, AAR: e e 
1 BAT TIE ROYAL. A Ballad. 
| The Tune; 4 Soldier and a Sailor. 
A Dean and Prebendary 


A 


The Moſter of the Charter 
Said both had caught a Tartar, 
; For Gods, bir there were mager l. | 
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And what the ſerpent ſpoke, Sir, 


8 Gn 


And were at doubtful ſtrife, Sir, 
Wo led the better life, Sir, 


And was tlic better mau, 


Pe 
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| The Dean he faid that truly, 


Since Bluff was ſo unruly, 
He'd prove it to his face, Sir, 


That he had the'moſt grace, Sir, 
ee e 


„ 


Wheb Pats replicd like thunder, 
And roared out twas no wonder, 


Since Gods the Dean had three, Sir. | 


And more by two than he, Sir, 


For he had gorbat one, r. 


Now while theſe two were ragingy 
And in diſputes engaging, 5 55 


Eh V. 
That all the books of Moſes 


Were nothing but ſuppoſes z 
That he deſerv'd rebuke, Sir, 
Who wrote the Pentateuch, Sir, 


Twas OY In | 


„ OP 
With Mx. Eee his madam, 


"Twas nothing but a joke, Sir, 
| And well Invented fam, oe, | 


Po "A UT "= 
Nis cold el 
| Thus in this Battle ” 
As none would take denial, 
The Dame for which they ſtrove, Sir, 
Could neither of them love, Sir, 
Since all had given offence, &c. 
She thereſore ſlily waiting FY 
Left all three ſools à prating, 
And being i in a fright, Sir, 
| Oe took her flight, Sir, 
And ne er was heard of ſince, 
And ne er Was heard of ſince, 


SOUTHERN 3 an Engliſh 8 


writer, was the ſon of George Southern of Stratford upon 
Avon in Warwickſhire, and born about the year 1662. He 


ite, became a member of Pembroke College in Oxford in 1680; 


and after having taken one degree in arts in 1683, went to 
London, where he ſet up for a poet, and wrote a tragedy, 
called The Loyal Brother, or the Perſian Prince, ated 
and publiſhed in 1682. This is Mr. Wood's account, but 
certainly erroneous : for here he is made to publiſh a play 


after his ſettlement in London, though by the very date of its 


publication, it muſt have been written ow time before he 


| left Oxford, 


Another writer, and one whoy a of no ert authority, 
yet was probably better acquainted with his hiſtory, gives 


this account of him. Mr. Southern, ſays he, was born at 


Dublin on the year of the reſtoration ; and was early educated 


at the univerſity there, In the 18th year of his age he quitted 


Ireland, and probably went to Oxford, though this writer 


makes no mention of it; 'from whence he removed to the 


Middle-Temple, London, where he devoted himſelf to play- 


writing and poetry, inſtead of the law. His ( Perfian Prince, 
or Loyal Brother,” in 1682, was introduced at a time, 
when the Tory intereſt was triumphant i in England ; and the 


Þ; — of the Loyal Brother was no doubt intended to com- 


pliment 
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plinent James, duke of Vork, who after wards rewurded him 
for his ſeryjce for after his acceffion ta tis throne, Mr 


Southern went into the army, and ſerved in the commiſſion of 
captain under the king himſelf, when about to ppoſe the 


prince of Orange's <oaling into England, This affair being 


over, he retired to his ſtudies; and wrote ſeveral plays, from 


—_— is ſuppoſed to have dran a ive nen, ſublilt⸗ 
In the preface to his tragedy, called The Spartan 
6 ore he acknowledges, that he received from the bock 3 


ſellers as à price for this play 1501, which was thought” in 


1721, the time of its being publiſhed, very extraordinaty. 
He was the firſt, who raiſed the advantage of play writing to 
a ſecond and third night; ans wy bo mention in the 


following manner: nn ee mo To 
The een of pat and w e, 4 n Tretm 


(7 
1241 


Te Aae, which Mr. -Diyden: calc 45 we way 


prologues he wrote, made the players always follicitous to 
have one of his, as being ſure to be well received b by't the pub- 


lic. Dryden's price for a prologue, had uſually* 0 five 
guineas, with which ſum Mr. Southern once preſented him; 
when Dryden returning the money faid, « Young man, this 


is too little, I muſt have ten guineas. Southern anſw ere 


upon this, that five had been his uſual price: **yes, ſays 
« Dryden, it has been gh but the players have hitherto had 
my labours too cheap; for the future I muſt have ten gui - 
„ neas,” Southern alſo was induſtrious to draw all ſmagina- 
ble profits from his poetical labours. Dryden once tock 
occaſion to aſk” him, how much he got by one of his plays; 
to whom Southern replied; after owning hiimſelf aſhained to 
tell him, 700 l. which aſtoniſhed Dryden, as it was more by 
6001, than he himſelf had ever got by his moſt ſucceſsful 
plays. But the ſecret, we are told, is, that Southern was not 


beneath the drudgery of ſollicitation, and often ſold his tickets 


it a very high price, by making applications to perſons of qua- 
lity and diſtinction: a degree of ſervility, which' perhaps Dry- 
den might think much below the dignity of a pact, and more 
in the character of an under-player. Dryden — 


* 
8 * 


ee nn a copy 

verſes to a comedy of his, called The Wife's Welte 
acted in tho year 1692, T'he night, that Soutbern's Inno- 
tent Adultary was furt acted, which is perhaps the moſt 
moving play in any language, 3 gentleman took occaſion to 
alk Dryden, what was his opinion, of Sputhern's genius? who 
replied, © that he thought him ſuch another poet as Otwoy,” 
The moſt finiſhed of all his plays is Orgonoko, or the 
«© Royal Slave: which drama is buile upon a true (ſtory, re 
lated by Mrs, Behn in a novel. Beſides the dender and l. 
cate firakes of pefion in this play, there are many ſhining 
and manly ſentiments ; and ſome have been of opinion, that 


the molt celebrated of even Shakeſpear's plays cannot furniſh 
out ſo many ſtriking thoughts, and fuch A Slow. of animated 


poetry 

Mr. Southern died the 26th of hley in 1746, aged 85 year 
and upwards. He lived the laſt ten years of his life in Weſt- 
minſter, and attended the abbey ſervice very conſtantly ; be. 
ing, as is ſaid, particularly fond of church en ee, 
are in two volumes, mo. {4 


$SOZOMENUS ( Hathoaras 5) an occleſiatical pio 
nan of the ht century, was of a good familys and born at 
Betbelia, s town of Paleſtine. After being liberally educated, 
* he ſtudied the Jaw at Berytus in Phaenicia ; and then, going 
to Conſtantinople, became a pleader at the bar, *. 
he applied himſelf to the writing of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and 
firſt drew up a compendium. of it in two books, from the aſ- 
_ cenfion of Chriſt to the year 323 : but this is loſt, Theo he 
continued his hiſtory in a more circumſtantial and cloſer man- 
ner to the year 440 and this is extant, He hath many par- 
ticulars relating to him in common with the eccleGattical 
hiſtorian Socrates : he lived at the ſame time, was of the ame 
profetlion, undertook a work of the ſame nature, ang com- 
priſed it within the ſame period: for his biſtory ends, as it 
nearly begins, at the ſame point with that of Socrates. His 
ſtile is more flacid aud elegant, than Socrates's ; but he is by 


9 no means ſo judicious au author. Being of a family, which 


had exceſſively admired the monks, and nn. 
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SPANKEIDM: 


the foet of choſe Genglicha eee ee and 


trifling turn of mind, and an amazing credulity for monkiſh 


miracles 3 he peaks of the beneũt, which: himſelf had re- 
ceived from the interceſſion of Michael the Archangel. He 


gives an high commendation of a monaſtic liſe, and enlarges 


very much upon the actions and manners of "thoſe; recluſes: 


* 1 ” 
+ o a 
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Hiſt, Lib. II. 


and this is all that he bach added to the Hiſtory ef Sbees, 


who it is ae eee rom: e and whom he every 
where vii copies. * $111: 243 en 14; übe 
His has been tranſtated and, publiſhed by Valeſius 


with Euſebius, and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians; and re- 


publiſhed, with udditionab neces by mam _=_ 
in ene geg M. ie un Fr Bet i tn: 


monte i e eli wt | 1 ef 0 1} Lids - 


8 PA NHEI M(Faemanc) profeſſor Aden Leys 
den, and a man of great merit, was horn at Amberg in the 
Upper Palatinate, the vſt of January: 1600, of a good family. 
His father Spanbeim, doctor of divinity, was a very 
learned man, and eccleſiaſtical oounſellor to the eleftor pala- 
tine: he died in 1620, holding in his hand a detter from hig 


cated with great care untler the inſpection of his father; and 
having ſtudied in the college af Amberg till 261 3, was ſent 


the next year to the univerſfity-of Heidelberg, which-was then 


in a very foedhing condition. Ie made ſo great à progreſs 
there both in the languages and in philoſophy; that it was e- 
Wy. perceived he would ene day become a great man. He ro- 


turned to his father's houſe in 4619, and was ſent ſoon after to 


Geneva to ſtudy divinity thene. Ia 1621; aſter the deatii of 
his father, he went into Dauphin and lived three years with 


the governor of Ambrun, in che quality of a tutor. Then 
he returned to Geneva, and went afterwards to Paris; where 
he met with a kind relation, 8amuel Durant, who was minifler 


of Chatenton. Durant diſſuaded Spanbeim from accepting 


the profeſſorſhip of philofophy & Lawſanae, ma the _ | 


giltrages of Berne then offered him. 0 


plague be veturnd to Paris, and was preſent at the death of 
his 


In April 1625, he made a voyage of four na * 
land, and was at Oxford; but being driven from thence by the 


Alieſt him bid whi 

. M 024 —— Focuch an Seen Engliſh-! at Oxford; 
and what time he now ſpent/at Paris, was employed in ac- 
quiring the oriental my er In 162, he diſputed at Gene- 
va for a proſeſſorſhip of 


REAN HE ITM. 
hi chaten Durant, who! having a great kindneſs for him, 
| 7 75 „ie ad Aneta Lainamt: Give 


and catried it; and about 
the ſanie time Married 4 lady, originally of Poitou, who 


rechnet among her anceſtors-the famous Rudæus. He waz 


admitted a miniſter ſome time after; and in 1631, ſucceeded 
| 40'the' chair of divihity,' which Henedidt — leſt Va- 


5 withal an indefatigable man; ſu that — being 
ſpread abroad on every ſide, ſeveral- univerſities: would have 
had him: but that of Leyden prevailed, after the utmoſt en- 
 deayours had been uſed to keep him at Geneva. | He left Ge- 


neva in 1642 and taking a doctor of divinity's degree at Ba- 


Fl, chat he might conform to the cuſtom of the country he 


ee going to, he arrived at Leyden 
— had 


the Zu of Oftober that 
ſupported; but even inereaſed the reputa- 
with him 3 but he lived only to enjoy it, 
till May 16490. His great labors ſhortened his days. His 


He not 


a eademical lectures and diſputations, his preaching, (for he wat 


miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden) the books be 


wrote, and many domeſtic cares, did not hinder him from 


keeping up 2 great literary correſpondence. Beſides this he 


vas obliged to pay many viſits: he viſited the queen of Bohe- 
mia, and the prince of Orange; and was in great eſteem: at 
_ thoſ& two courts. Queen Chriſtina did him the honor to 


write to bim; in order to let him know, how much ſhe eſ- 


tremed him, and what pleaſure ſhe took in reading his 


works. Nevertheleſs, though he gave many ſpecimen 
of abilities and: learning, he cannot be ſaid to have compoſed 


any work of importance; and perhaps the republic of /letters 


has been more obliged to him for two ſons that he left, 


than for any thing which he himſelf wrote. He was the 
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8. PAN HEIM. 


2 


well as excellent ſtateſman, was the eldeſt ſon of Frederic 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in his earlieft youth by his for- 
ward parts and progreſs in literature, that going to Leyden 
with his father in 1642, he gained immediately the friendſhip 
of Daniel Heinſius and Salmaſius, who were there; and pre- 
ſerved it with them both, notwithſtanding the animoſity they 
exerted againſt each other. He was not ſatisfied with making 
himſelf a thorough maſter of the Greek and Latin tongues, 
but he applied himſelf with great vigor to the Oriental alſo, 
Ludovicus Cappellus had publiſhed, at Amſterdam in 1645, 
adiſſertation upon the ancient Hebrew Letters againſt John 
Buxtorf; in which he maintains, that the true characters of 


a &. oe. T3 © K Tc FE, 


Cappellus in certain theſes, which he maintained and publiſh- 
ed at ſixteen years of age; but which afterwards, out of his 
great candor and modeſty, he called unripe fruit; and frankly 
owned, that the famous Bochart, to whom he had ſent them, 
had declared himſelf for Cappellus againſt Buxtorf, 

In 1649, he loft his father; and ſoon after returned to Ge- 
neva, where he was honoured with the title of profeſſor of 


His reputation ſpreading more and more into foreign countries, 
Charles Lewis, elector palatine, ſent for him to his court to be 
tutor to his only ſon ; which employment he not only diſchar- 
ged with great ſucceſs, but alſo ſhewed his prudence and ad- 


electreſs, though they were upon ill terms with each other. 
While he lived at this court, he employed his leiſure hours in 
perfecting his knowledge of the Greek and Roman learning; 
and not only ſo, but he ſtudied the hiſtory of the later ages, 
and examined all thoſe books and records, which relate to the 
conſtitution of the empire, and might contribute to explain and 
illuſtrate the public law of Germany, He ſhortly gave 2 
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_ S$PANHEIM (Ezexipr. ) a very learned writer, 45. 


Spanheim; and was born at Geneva in the year 1629. He 


Le Clerc, 


Bibl. Choſ® 


ſee, tom. 
XXII.— 
Niceron, cc. 
tom. II. 
General 
Dictionary. 


the ancient Hebrews were preſerved among the Samaritans, 
and loſt among the Jews. Spanheim undertook to refute . 


eloquence, but nevet performed the functions of that place. 


dreſs, by preſerving the good opinion of the elector and 


proof of his capacity for theſe ſort of matters, in a French 


dice which he publiſhed in-1657 ; the deſign of which was, 
to aſſert the right of the elector palatine to the poſt af vicar of 
Gg 5 the 


4459 


his envoy at the court of England, gave his _— 


; S PAN HEIM. 


the empire, in oppoſition to the claims of the duke of Bavaria, 


Skill in theſe matters hath always been a ſure foundation and 
ſtep to preferment in the courts of Germany ; and there is no 
doubt, that it opened Mr. Spanheim's way to thoſe great and 
various employments, in which he was afterwards en- 


In 1660, he publiſhed at Heidelberg a French tranſlation 
of the emperor Julian's Cæſars, with notes and illuftrations 
from medals and other monuments of antiquity, He had al. 
ways an extraordinary paſſion for antiquities and medals ; but 
had not yet ſeen Italy, where the ſtudy of them more eſpe- 
cially floriſned. On this account it was no doubt with great 


: pleaſure, that he ſhortly after received a commiſſion from the 


elector, to go to Rome; in order to obſerve the intrigues of 


the catholic electors at that court. He no ſooner arrived than 


he attracted the eſteem of queen Chriſtina, at whoſe palace 
there was held an aſſembly of learned men every week ; and 
he dedicated to her in 1664, Diſſertationes de præſtantia & 
uſu numiſmatum antiquorum, printed at Rome in 4to. The 


' ſame year he took a journey to Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and 


then returned to Rome ; where he found the princeſs Sophia, 
mother of George I, of England. That princeſs, being highly 
pleaſed to meet with a gentleman, whom ſhe had already 
known as a man of learning, and correſponded with upon 
ſubjeQts of politics and literature, could not be ſatisfied to part 


with him ſo ſoon, as was likely to happen; and therefore, 
having obtained leave of the elector her brother, carried him 


with her into Germany. . 


Upon his return to Heidelberg in April 1665, he was te- 


ceived by the elector his maſter with all poſſible marks of eſ- 
teem ; and afterwards employed by him, in divers negotiations 
at foreign courts. The ſame year, he went to that of Lor- 
rain ; the year following, to that of the eleQor of Mentz; 
then to France; afterwards in 1668, to the congreſs of Breda 


and then to France again. After all theſe journeys, he return- 


ed to Heidelberg ; but continued there no longer, than while 


he was detained by a dangerous illneſs : for upon his recovery, 
he was ſent by his maſter to Holland, and afterwards to Eng. 


land. In 1679, the elector of Brandenburg, having recalled 


t. 
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Mr, Spanheim, with the conſent: af the eleQtor palatine 5 and 
though he was charged at the ſame time with the affairs of: | 
theſe two princes, yet he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the | 
elector of Brandenburg deſired to haye him entirely in his ſer-' 
vice, which the eleQor palatine at laſt conſented to. In 1680, 
he went to France, by order of his new maſter, with the title” 
of envoy extraordinary; and during nine whole years reſidence. 
at Paris, never left that city but twice. In 1684, he went to 
Berlin, to receive the poſt of miniſter of ſtate; and the year 
after to England, to compliment James II, upon bis acceſſion 
to the throne. Upon the revocation of the edit of Nantz, 
he did great ſervices to many of the reformed ;, who found a 
place of refuge in his houſe, when they durſt not appear a- 
broad, for fear of their perſecutors. Though he Apa" 
his oaks buſineſs at the French court with the 
ability and exactneſs, yet he led the life all the while of a 
very ſtudious man: he read and wrote a great deal, maintained 
2 correſpondence with the learned all over Europe, and an- 
ſyered their letters with the utmoſt punctualit . , 
After this long ambaſſy, he ſpent ſome years at Berlin in 
retirement and among his books ; but after the peace of Ryſ- 
wick, was again obliged to quit his ſtudy, and ſent on an am- 
baſſy to France, where he continued from 1697 to 1702. 5 
The elector of Brandenburg, having during that interyal aſ- 
ſumed the title of king of Pruſſia, conſerred on him the title 
and dignity of baron. In 1702, he quitted France, and went 
ambaſſador to England; where he ſpent the remainder of his 
days, dividing his time between his maſter's buſineſs and his 
ſtudies. He died the 28th of October 1710, aged eighty- = 
one years ; and was buried in Weſtminſter - Abbey. He left 
but one daughter, who married in England the Marquiſs de 
Montandre. It is ſurpriſing, that Mr. Spanheim, who ſeems 
to have been toſſed about Europe from one court to another 
ill his Jife, and to have been continually engaged in negotia- 
tions and ſtate-affairs, which he always diſcharged with the 
utmoſt exactneſa, could find time to compole ſo many works; 
, and works too of learning and labor, which could only be 
inen in bis ſtudy and among his books. One may almoſs "0 
ay of him, that he negotiated and did buſineſs like 2 man, 4 
who had nothing elſe i in his thoughts ; and that he wrote w_ +. 
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a man, who had ſpent his whole time by himſelf, He never 
appeared the man of letters, but when it was proper to'do 
ſo; yet he converſed no oftener with the unlearned, than 
was neceſſary for his buſineſs. „„ 
Some of his writings have been mentioned already, His 
Latin works, upon the uſe and excellence of antient medals, 
is his capital performance: it was publiſhed at Rome in 1664, 
as hath been obſerved ; at Paris in 1671, much enlarged; 


and after that with ſo many more additions, as from a 4to to 


riſe to two large volumes in folio : the firſt printed at Lon- 
don in 1706, the ſecond at Amſterdam in 1717. This work 


is juſtly eſteemed a treaſure of erudition. Two pieces of 


Niceron, 
7. XXIX mn 


Spanheim are inſerted in Grævius's collection of Roman an- 
tiquities: one in the fifth volume, de nummo Smyrnzorum, 
ſeu de Veſta & Prytanibus Grzcorum, diatriba ; the other in 
the eleventh volume, intitled, Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Con- 
ſtitutionem Antonini Imperatoris, de qua U]pianus, Leg. xvii. 
Dig. de Statu Hominum, Exereitationes duæ. At Leipſia 1696, 
in folio, came out, Juliani Imperatoris Opera, Græce & Latine, 
eum variorum notis: recenſente Ez. Spanheim, qui obſerva- 


tiones adjecit. But there is nothing of Spanheim in this 


edition, except the preface, and very ample remarks upon 
the firſt oration of Julian: he not having leiſure and oppor- 
tunity to proceed farther. Notes of his upon Callimachus 


are inſerted in Grevius's edition of that author, at Utrecht, 


1697 ; and alſo upon three firſt comedies of Ariſtophanes in 
Kulters ente, 196. 


3 


S8 PANHEIM (Fxzpzxic) brother of Ezekiel Span- 


heim, and very learned alſo, was born at Geneva the 1ſt of 


May 1632; and at ten years of age, carried by his father to 


Leyden, He ſtudied philoſophy under the famous Hereboord, 


and was admitted doctor in that faculty at nineteen. He had 
loſt his father two years before ; and, as he had been deſign-. 


ed for the miniſtry, he applied himſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy 
of divinity and the languages. Boxton was his maſter in 


Greek and Latin; and Golius in orientals, at leaſt in Ara- 


bie. He was a candidate for the miniſtry in 1652, and ſoon 


after began to preach in ſeveral parts of Zealand, He diſ- 


charged the functions of a miniſter at Utrecht for one year 
with a reputation, that raiſed ſome jealouſy in the mind of 


Alexander 
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Ads Morus, whoſe name was then famous in the uni» 


ted provinces. He received ſoon aſter an invitation from 
Charles Lewis elector palatine, who had reſolved to re- eſta- 
bliſh his univerſity at Heidelberg, and gave him the proſeſ- 
ſorſhip of divinity, though he was then but twenty three 
years of age. Before he went to take poſſeſſion of that poſt, 
he was admitted doctor of divinity at Leyden in April 1655s: 
He gained a great reputation at Heidelberg, and the elector 
palatine always ſnewed him the higheſt marks of his eſteem 
and confidence; but theſe favours did not prevent him from 
oppoſing the elector with great freedom, when he attempted to 


divorce himſelf from the princeſs his wife, in order to marry 


another, His. merit procured him, during the time he lived 
in the palatinate, ſeveral invitations from other univerſities ; 
but he only accepted that from J. eyden, where he was admit- 
ted profeſſor of divinity and ſacred hiſtory with a general ap- 
plauſe in October 1670. Here his reputation was raiſed to 
the higheſt pitch. He was four times rector of the univerſity 
of Leyden, and had the poſt of librarian beſides. Many 


years before his death, he was excuſed from reading publie 


lectures, that he might have the more leiſure to apply him- 
ſelf to the compoſing ſeveral works, which he. publiſhed. In 
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1695, he was attacked by a palſy, which affected half his 


body: of which however he afterwards appeared to be tole- 


rably well recovered. He did not indeed enjoy a perfect 


ſtate of health from that time; and, not being able to reſtrain 
himſelf from his ſtudies and labours, which was abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary, he relapſed, and died the 18th of May 1701. He 


was thrice married, and had. ſeveral children; but __ _ £- 


whoſe name was Frederic, ſurvived him. 
His writings are extremely numerous. T hey were — 


ed at Leyden in three volumes folio; the firſt in 1701, and 
the two laſt in 1703. They are ag if not ONE 


upon ſubjects of FO 


8 PEED (Joun) a. W Englith hiſtorian, © was: 
born at Farington in Cheſhire about the year 1555, and 
brought up to the buſineſs. of a taylor ; in which he ſeems to . 
have riſen to no ſmall degree of eminence, for he was free w — 
of the company of merchant · taylors in the city of London. 8 
No particulars of his life are known; nor how, — 58. 43 
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the bulineſs of his profeſñon, he conceived thoughts frſt of 
ſtudying, and then of writing, hiſtory. In 16065, he publiſh. 


eld his Theatre of Great Britain ;” which was afterwards 


reprinted,” particularly in 1650, under this title: „ The 
«6 theatre" of the empire of Great Britaine, preſenting an ex- 
«+ act geography of the kingdomes of England, Scotland, 
6 Ireland, and the iſles adjoyning. With the ſhires, Hun. 
« reds, cities, and ſhire-townes within the kingdome of Eng- 
6 land, divided and deſcribed by John Speed,” folio. Dr. 


hiſ- Nicholſon obſerves, that theſe maps ** are extremely good; 
« and make a noble apparatus, as they were deſigned, to his 


6 hiſtory : but his deſcriptions of the ſeveral counties are 
© moſtly ſhort abſtrafts of what Camden had ſaid before 
him. In 1614, he publiſhed in folio, + The hiſtory of 
Great Britain under the conqueſts of the Romans, Saxons, 
% Danes, and\Normans ; their originals, manners, warres, 
66.coines, and ſcales, with the ſucceffions, lives, actes, and 
6 iſſues of the Engliſh monarchs, from Julius Czfar to our 
6 moſt ſovereigne king James,” - Dedicated to 
king James I. He borrowed many of his materials from 


_ Cainidenz and was ſupplied with many by Sir Robert Cotton, 


Sir Henry Spelman, and other antiquaries, with whom he 
was well acquainted; There are prefixed to it recommenda- 


tory poems in Latin, French, and Engliſh, by Sir Henry 
Spelman and others ; and writers have fpoken of it in terms 


of high commendation. Mr. Speed was not only an kiſto- 
rian, but alſo a divine; for in 1616, he publiſhed a work in 


8vo, called The Cloud of Witneſſes, or the Genealogies 
_ © of Seripture, confirming the truth of "Rely biſtory and hu- 
E manity of Chriſt.T 


"hs died the 28th of - July 7600 200 was buried in the 
church of St. Giles Cripplegate London, where a monument 
was erected to his memory. By his wife Suſanna, with 
— he lived fifty ſeven years, and who died about three 
quarters of a year before him, he had twelve ſons, and fix 
„ One of his ſons, named John, was an eminent 
of whom Mr. Wood bas given ſome account, in 


the firſt volucks of Athene Oxonienſes. As to Mr. Speed 


„ himſelf, « he muſt be acknowledged, fays Dr. Nichofſon, to 
e eee beſt dipoles e _ tor he 
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a preſent of 3001; was made him, not , a8 4 full gecam- 
as an occaſional remembrance,” till ſomething 
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6. our v riten 3 and, would certainly kat 
« far as he has gone beyond the reſt Arten * 
advantages of his education had been anſwerable to th 


« of his natural genius. But what could be expected from 


_ % taylor? However, we may boldly ſay, that bis. Chroni- | 


de is the largeſt and beſt we — hitherto extant. In ano- pag- 5. 
ther place, John Speed was a perſon of extraordinary i in- 
« duſtry and attainments in the ſtudy of antiquities; and Sheringham 


4 ſeems not altogether unworthy the name of ſummus & eru- deAnglorum, . 


fo blitine, 
„ 


« ditus ie, n een 5 Certainly 
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| SPELMAN leu Hanay) nn Hock tiqua- 
tian, was deſcended from an ancient family; and born it yl 
Cengham near Lynn in Norfolk, about the year 1561, He Lift of % 
was ſent to Trinity college in Cambridge, when he was not Henry Spel- 
quite fifteen years of age; and at the end of two years and gn em 
a half, was called home upon the death of his father. A- prefixed to 
bout a year after, he was ſent, to. Lingoln's Inn to ftudy.the Ait uf 
law ; where having continued almoſt three years, he retired * Engliſh 
into the country, ad married a lady, of good faſhion and for- . pore of = 
tune. He was high ſheriff of Norfolk in bog, and hegao to 22 * 
be diſtinguiſhed for his. great abilities and wiſdom. Accord 1 me 1 7 : 
ingly he was ſent by king James three ſeveral times into Ite - in,folis, 
land. upon public rants and at home was appointed one 57 
of the commiſſioners, to enquire into the oppreſſion of ex- 
acted fees, in all the courts and offices of England, as well e- 
cleſiaſtical as civil: r r calls ( a noble e- Life of G 
« amination and full of juſtice.” He attended this bulineG Wilm, 
for many years, to the prejudice of bis family and fortunes 4 part 2. | 
and the government was ſo ſenſible of his good. ſervices, that f 973 


« pence,” (for ſo it ĩs expreſſed in the king's writ) hut only © 
more equal 
to his merit could. be done for him. He was knighted by 
king James I, who had a particular eſteem for him; as-well . 
on account of his known capacity for buſinels, as his great 
learning in many ways, eſpecially. in the laws and antiquities 
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to lies Audied for his own private weſement, and not with 
an eye to any particular undertaking. 
When he was about fifty years of age, he went t with his 
wiſe and family, to live in London; and there falling into a 
ſtudy, to which his own genius had always inclined him, he 


' Pot together all ſuch books and manuſcripts,. as concerned 


the ſubject of antiquities, whether foreign or domeſtic. In 


| *the year 1613, he publiſhed his book de non temerandis ec- 


Elefiis, ** churches not to be violated ”; and this firſt eſſay, 


.' , together with many others that came out afterwards, con- 


firmed the notion which the public had preconceived of his 
profound learning and ſkill-in laws and antiquifies, In 1626, 

he publiſhed the firſt part of his Gloſſary.” After he had 
made large collections, and got a tolerable knowledge of 
the Saxon tongue, he reſolved to go on with his undertaking; 
but becauſe he would not depend upon his own judgment, he 
printed one or two ſheets by way of ſpecimen, from which 
his friends were to judge of the rature of his deſign. He 
"was encouraged in it by the moſt learned perſons of that age: 
at home, by archbiſhop Uſher, biſhop Williams then lord 
keeper, Mr. Selden, and Sir Robert Cotton; abroad, by 
Rigaltius, Salmaſtus, Peireſchius, and others; as alſo by Big- 
nonius, Meurſius, and Lindenbrokius, bad aſſiſtances he 
very gratefull/ acknowledges. Upon this, he publiſhed it 
as far as to the end of the letter L; but why he went no far- 
ther, is not known. Some have fancied, that he ſtopped at 
the letter M, becauſe he had faid ſome things under magna 
charta and maximum conſilium, that his friends were afraid 


© might give offence ; that not being a ſeaſon, ſays Dr. Gib- 


«4 (on; to ſpeak freely, either of the prerogative of the king, 
Tor the liberty of the ſubje&, both which'upon many occa- 
| fions would have fallen in his way.” Our author has told 
us, in an advertiſement before: the book, that he choſe to 
entitle his work Archz6logus, rather than Gloſſarium, as 
we commonly call it: for a gloſſary, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is no 
more than a bare explication of words ; whereas this treats 
more eſpecially of things, and contains entire diſcourſes and 
difſertations upon ſeveral heads. For this reaſon, it is not 
only to be conſulted upon occaſion, like common lexicons ot 
I, 2 but it ought to be RP peruſed and _— 
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us the greateſt: treaſure extarit of the ancient cuſtoms and 


conſtitutions of England. About the year 11637; Sir William 
Dugdale acquainted Sir Henry Spelman, that many learned 
men were very deſirous to ſee the ſecond part publiſhed,” and 


requeſted of him to gratify the world with the work entire. 
Upon this, he ſhewed Sir William the ſecond part, and alſo 


the improvements which he had made in the firſt ; but withal 
told him the diſcouragement he had met with in publiſhir 


the firſt part, for that the ſale had : been- extremely ſmall. fe 


John Spelman his eldeſt ſon; a gentleman, who had abilities 
ſufficient to complete ' what his father had begun, if death 
dad not prevented him. After the reſtoration of Charles II, 


archbiſhop Sheldon and chancellor Hyde enquited of Sir 


William Dugdale, what became of the ſecond part, and 
whether it was ever finiſhed ; and, upon his anſwering in the 
affirmative, expreſſed a deſire that it might be printed. Ac- 
cordingly it was publiſhed by Sir Willſam ; but, as Dr. Gib- 
ſon ſays, the latter part in compariſon of the other is je- 
june and ſcanty; and every one muſt ſee, that it is little 


„more than a collection, out of which he intended to com- 
« poſe ſuch diſcourſes, as he has all along given us in the . 
« firſt part, under the words of the greateſt import and uſe- 


« fulneſs.” It was ſurmiſed, for it never was proved, that 
becauſe Sir William Dugdale had the publiſhing the ſecond 
part, he inſerted many things of his own, which were not 
in Sir Henry Spelman's copy ; and particularly ſome paſſa- 


ges, which tend to the enlargement of the prerogative, in 
oppoſition to the liberties of the ſubject. But Dr. Gibſon 
aſſures us, that the very copy, from which it was printed, 
is in the Bodleian library in Sir Henry's own hand, and ex- 
*Qly agrees with the printed book; and particularly under 


the word Parlamentum, and thoſe other paſſages, upon 


goes, for it ends at the word Riota, it is à certain teſtimony, 
that Sit William Dugdale did no more than mark it for the 
printer, and tranſcribe here and there a looſe paper: and, 
though the reſt of the copy was loſt, before it came to the 


Oxford library, on which account there is not the ſame au · 


thority for the Gloſlary's being genuine after the letter R; 
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which the controverſy was raiſed. So far then as the copy 
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u et ben that Sir William had any more ſhare in 


4heſe laſt letters of the alphabet, than he had in any of the 


reſt. We have been more particular in our account of this 
Gloſlary, ' becauſe it is a very important work, and of more 


Hog gra than any thing Sir Henry Spelman wrote. 


The next work which be entered upon was, an. edition 


of the << 'Engliſh-councils.” He had entered upon this work, 


beſore the Gloſſary was finiſhed ; and was particularly 


| Concil V. T» 


4 the firſt plantation of chriſtiani 


Laud, and. Uſher. He branched his undertaking 


in it, as he tells us, by the archbiſhops, Abbot, 
into three 
parts, aſbgning an intire volume to each diviſion ; 1. „ Fram 
ty to the coming in of the 
% conqueror in the year 1066, 2. From the Nognan con- 
«+ queſt to the cafting off the pope's ſupremacy, and the diſ- 


encouraged 


44 ſolution of monaſteries by Henry VIII. 3. The hiſtory 


46. of the xeformed Engliſh church from Henry VIII to his 
$.0wn time. The volume, which contained the firſt of 
theſe heads, was publiſhed in 1639 . about two years beſore his 
death, with his own annotations -upop the more difficult places. 


Tue ſecond volume of the Councils” as well as the ſe- 


Vun a great 


- cond part of the © Gloſſary,” was put into the hands of Sir 


William Dugdale, by the direction of archbiſhop Sheldon 
and lord chancellor Hyde. Sir William made conſiderable 
additions to it out of the archbiſhop's regiſters and the Cot- 
tonian library 3 and it was publiſhed in 1664, but with a- 
bundance of faults, occaſioned by the negligence of either 


other works,-all relating to ancient laws and cuſtoms. He 
encourager of learning and learned men. It was 


| he, who firſt adviſed Dr. Watts to the ſtudy of antiquities ; 


cited him, as the doctor owns in his preſace, to undertake 3 
new edition of Matthew Paris's hiſtory. He calls Mr. Cam- 


den his antient ſriend ; and he was likewiſe a great ſavourer 


of Sir William Dugdale. His tevival of 'the old Saxon 


tongue ought to be reckoned a good piece of ſervice to the 
ſtudy of antiquities. He had found the excellent uſe of that 
language in the whole courſe of his ſtudies, and much la- 


mented the neglect of it both at home and abroad ; which 


the copier, or corrector, or both. Sir Henry wrote ſeveral 
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the world, who perfectly underſtocd it. Heret pon he ali 
ned a Saxon lecture in the univerſity of Cambridge, i 
ing ten pounde per annum to Mr. Abraham Wheelocke, 
peſettirg him to the vicarage of Middleton in the county of 


Norfolk, and giving him likewiſe ook gone of the impropri- 


ate rectory of the ſame church; which were intended 
by him to be ſettled in perpetuity as an endowment of that 
lecture; but Sit Henry and his eldeſt ſon dying in the com- 
paſs of two years, the civil wars breaking forth, and heit 
eſtate being ſequeſtered, the family became incapable of at- 
compliſhing his deſign. He died in London 1641, and wal 
buried in Weſtminſter abbey near Caniden's monument. 


1698, was publiſhed by Mr. Edmund Gibſon, «« Kellie 


« Spelmanniane : T 1 poſthumous works of Sir Henry 
« Spelman, knight, relating to the laws and antiquities « 
« England,” folio. Theſe were dedicated to archbiſhop Te- 
_ and reprinted with Sir Henry's tc Englifh works“ in 
1723 folio, under the inſpection and by de e. care of the fame 
r. Edmund Gibſon, then doctor and bilhop. 
dir Henry Spelman had eight children, felt ſons and fouf 
daughters. 110 eldeſt ſon, * the heir of his ſtudies, as he - 
calls him, was John Spelman, Eſq; a very learned gentleman, 
who had great encouragement and aſſurance of favour * 
Charles I. That king ſent for Sir Henry Spelman, and of- 
feted him the maſterſhip of Sutton's hoſpital, with ſome other 
alvaritiges, in conſideration of his good Tefvices both to 
church and ſtate ; who, thanking his majeſty, replied, — 8 
he was very old, and had one foot in the grave, but 
be more obliged, if he would conſider his ſon : upon with.” 
the king ſent for Mr. Spelman, and conferzed that and the 


honour of knighthood upon him, Aſter the civil war broke 
out, his majeſty, by a letter under his own hand, command- 


& him from his Abuſe in Norfolk, to og nl at Oxford; 


where he was often called to private council, and employed 
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to write ſeveral papers in vindication of the proceedings of 


the court, He was the author of, A view of a pretended 


book intitled, Obſervations upon his mai late anfiorys, 


and ities.” Oxford, 1642, in 4to. His name is not Tet 
wit; * Dr: Thomas Bauow, who had Funes * 


5 SPENCER. 


DV ther Or, ſrom him, told Mr. Wood that it was of his compoſing, 


He wrote alſo, The caſe of our affairs in law, religion, 
4 and other circumſtances, briefly examined and preſented 
© to the conſcience,” 1643, in 4to. While he was thus at- 
tending the affairs of the public, and his own private ſtu- 
dies, as thoſe would give him Jeave, he fell ſick ; and died 


the 25th of July, 1643. His funeral ſermon, by his ma- 
jeſty s ſpecial order, was preached by archbiſhop Uſher, an 


intimate acquaintance both of father and ſon, The ſon pub- 
liſhed the Saxon pſalter under the title of Pſalterium Davidis 
Latino-Saxonicum vetus, 1641, in 4to, from an old manu- 


ſeript in his father's library, collated with three other copies. 


He wrote the life of king Alfred the Great in Engliſh, 
which was publiſhed by Mr. Thomas Hearne at Oxford 
17709 in 8vo. It had been tranſlated into Latin by the care of 
Obadiah Walker, maſter of Univerſity colle ge, who publiſhed 
the tranſlation with notes and cuts at Oxford in 1709, 8vo. 
Clement Spelman, youngeſt ſon of Sir Henry, was a 
councellor at law, and made puiſny baron of the Exchequer 
upon the reſtoration of king Charles II. He publiſhed ſome 


aue o. pieces relating to the government, and a large preface to his 


' Gen, Dia, 


. father's book, De non temerandis eccleſüs. He died in June 
1679, and was interred in St. Dunſtan's church Fleetſtreet, 


$SPENC E R (Dr. Joun) a very EWA . learned 


Engliſh divine, was born in K ent in the year 1630, and e- 


ducated at Corpus Chriſti college at Cambridge; where he 
took a bachelor of arts degree in 1648, and a maſter's in 
1652, He-was choſen fellow of his college; and in 1659, 
took a bachelor of divinity's degree, as he did a doctor's in 


1663. In 1667, be was choſen maſter of Corpus Chriſti; 
and, in 1677, preferred to the deanery of Ely. Theſe were 


his dignities and preferments, which he did not merely enjoy, 
but alſo adorned with ſingular abilities and learning ; as his 
Publications, though not numerous, do abundantly teſtify. 

- June the 28th 1660, being the day of public thankſ- 


«6 giving to God for the happy reſtoratiqn of his majeſty to 


his kingdoms,” he preached a ſermon at St. Mary's in 
Cambridge on Proverbs xxix. 2, which he publiſhed there 
the er ea under the title of % The Righteow Ruler, 994 

1663, 
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| 1663, he publiſhed there in 4to, „ A diſcourſe conchtninjy 
e prodigtes : wherein the vanity of preſages by them is re- 
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« prehended, and their true and proper ends aſſerted and vin- 
« dicated.” . A ſecond edition of this truly philoſophical and 


learned work, corrected and enlarged, was publiſhed at Lon- 


don 1665, in 8vo; when was added to it, A diſcourſe | 


“concerning yulgar prophecies : wherein the vanity of re- 


« ceiving them, as the certain indications of any future 
e event, is diſcovered ; and ſome characters of diſtinction 
e between true and pretended prophets are laid down.” In 
1668, he publiſhed a Latin diſſertation concerning urim and 
thummim ; and in 1685, his great and famous work, De le- 
gibus Hebrzorum ritualibus & earum rationibus. Spencer's 
great view in explaining the reaſons of the moſaic ritual 
was, to vindicate the ways of God to men, and clear the 
Deity, as he tells us in his preface, from arbitrary and fan- 
taſtic humour; which ſome, not diſcerning theſe reaſons, 
had been ready to charge him with, and from thence had fall- 
en into unbelief. But this attempt, great and noble as it was, 
diſguſted and diſguſts all thoſe, and there are not a few of 


them, who think the divinity of any doctrine or inſtitution 


weakened, in proportion as it is proved to be rational; and 
one great objection to it, even among ſome who are not irra- 
tionaliſts, is, the learned authors having advanced, that many 
rites and ceremonies of the Jewiſh nation are deduced from 
the practices of their heathen and idolatrous neighbours, This 
poſition has given no ſmall offence, as if greatly derogatory 
from the divine inſtitution of thoſe rights ; and many writers 
have attacked it both at home and abroad, particularly Her- 
man Witſius in his Ægyptiaca. Others however have ſeen no 
ill conſequences from admitting it; and the work upon the 
whole has been highly and juſtly valued, as it deſerves, being 
full of good ſenſe and learning of all kinds, and extremely 
well written. The author afterwards greatly enlarged it, 
particularly with the addition of a fourth book ; and his pa- 
pers, being committed at his death to archbiſhop Teniſon, 
were bequeathed. by that prelate to the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, together with the ſum of fifty pounds, to forward the 
printing of them. At length Mr. Leonard Chappelow, fel. 
low of St. John's college, and profeſſor of Arabic, being we | 
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puted by the univerſity, and offered the reward, undertook a 


new edition of this work, with the author's additions and im- 


Dans + 49d. publiſhed it at Cambridge 1727, in two 
volumes, ſolio. 


Dr. Spencer, after. a life ſpent in the eloſeſt application to 
his ſtudies, died the 27th of May 1695, aged ſixty- three years; 


and was interred in the chapel of Corpus Chriſti College. 
There was William Spencet, fellow of Trinity College in 


Cambridge, and a very learned man; of whom we know no- 


15688 4to, the eight books againſt Celſus and Philocalia of 
— Origen, with 4 corredted Latin verſion, and notes of his 


thing more, than that he publiſhed at the yniverſity preſs in 


N 4 


SPENSER (Epmuny) a great Engliſh poet, was born 


in London, and educated at Pembroke - Hall in Cambridge; 


where he took a bachelor of Arts degree in 1572, and a 
maſter's in 1576. This appears from the regiſter of the uni- 
verlity ; and muſt needs be thought a ſufficient confutation of 
thoſe, who relate Spenſer to have been born ſo early as 1510: 
which, though it is the date fixed upon his monument at Weſt- 
minſter- Abbey, cannot but be erroneous. He does not ſeem 
to have had much fortune or intereft, at his firſt ſetting out into 
the world; for he is ſaid to have ſtood for a fellowſhjp in his 
college, and to have miſſed it. This diſappointment, together 
with the narrownelſs of his circumſtances, forced him from the 
univerſity : and we find him next taking up his reſidence with 


| ſome friends in the north, where he fell in love with his Ro- 


falind ; whom he ſo finely celebrates in his paſtoral poems, 


and of whoſe cruelty he has written ſuch pathetic complaints, 


As poetry is frequently the offspring of loye and retirement, it 


is probable that his genius began to diſtinguiſh itſelf about this 
time; for The Shepherd's Calendar, which is ſo full of his 
ſueceſsleſs paſſion for Roſalind, was the firſt of his works of any 
note. Mr. Hughes obſerves, that in this work our 


has not been miſled by the Italians ; though Taſſo's Amin - 
- © ta might have been at leaſt of as good authority to him in 


* the paſtoral, as Arioſto in the greater kind of poetry. But 


. Spenſer rather choſe to follow nature itſelf, and to paint the 
7 OM life and ſentiments of ſhepherds after a more ſunple and un- 
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« affected manner · Ife afterwards ſays, that ** the 6 
« plicity, which appears in Spenſer's paſtorals, may be thought 


« by ſome. readers to have- too much of the merum rus;” 


but adds, that © if he has main oy, he has- IG 
« on the right hand. 

The * Shepherd's Calendar” was addreſſed, by 2 n 
dication i in verſe, ta Sir Philip Sidney; who was then in the 
higheſt reputation for wit, gallantry, and polite accompliſh- 


ments; and who, being himſelf an excellent writer, immedi- 
ately became ſenſible of Spenſer's merit. He was one of the 
firſt who diſcovered it, and recommended it to the notice of 


the beſt judges ; and ſo long as this great man lived, Spenſer 


never wanted a judicious friend nor a generous patron. Aſter 
he had ſtaid ſome time in the north, he was prevailed upon to 


quit his obſcurity, and come to London, that he might be in 
the way of promotion; and the firſt means he made uſe of, 
after his arrival there, was his acquaintance with Sir Philip 
Sidney. Yet it does not appear when this acquaintance began, 
whether upon his addreſſing to him The Shepherd's Calen- 
« dar,” or ſome time after. If a certain ſtory, which is uſu- 
ally told upon this occaſion, be true, it muſt have been ſome 
time after: the ſtory runs thus. It is ſaid, that he was a ſtran · 
ger to Vir Philip, when he had begun to write his 4 Fairy 
_ * Queen;” and that he took occaſion to go to Leiceſter- 
Houſe, and to introduce himſelf by ſending in to Sir Philip 
the ninth Canto ia the firſt book of that poem. Sir Philip was 
much ſurpriſed with the deſcription of Deſpair in that canto, 
and is ſaid to have ſhewn an unuſual kind of tranſport on the 


diſcovery of ſo new and uncommon a genius. After he had 


read ſome ſtanzas, he called his ſte ward, and bid him give the 
perſon, who brought thoſe verſes, fifty pounds; but upon 
reading the next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum to be doubled. 
The ſteward was as much ſurpriſed as his maſter, and 
thought it his duty to make ſome delay, in executing ſo ſud- 


den and laviſh a bounty; but upon reading one ſtanza more, . 


dir Philip raiſed his gratuity to 2001. and commanded the 
ſteward to give it immediately, leſt, as he read farther, he 
might be tempted to give away his whole eſtate, 
Though nothing could have been more happy ſor Spenſer, 
than to be incoduced 29 court by Sir Philip _ 1 
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not lnnediarely receive any gteat benefit from ie. * was 


indeed created poet laureat to queen Elizabeth; but for ſome 


without the penſion. The lord treaſurer Burghley had not, it 


| Wente in 
London. 


r 


time he only wore the barren laurel, and poſſeſſed the place 


ſeems, the ſame taſte and feeling of Spenſer s merit with Sir 


Philip Sidney; but on the contrary is reported to have inter- 
cepted, from ſome motive or other, the queen's intended boun- 


ty to him. It is ſaid that her majeſty, upon Spenſet's preſent- 
ing ſome poems to her, ordered him 1001. but that the lord 
treaſurer Burghley, objecting to it, ſaid with ſome ſcorn of 


the poet, What ] all this for a ſong? The queen replied, 


« Then give him what is reaſon.” Upon this, Spenſer took 
a proper opportunity to preſent the following lines to her ma- 
kelly, in the form of a PROD to remind her of her order: 


6 I was mromifelt on a time 

To have reaſon for my rhime; 

% From that time unto this ſeaſon, 
I received nor rhyme nor reaſon. 


which," we are told, produced the Jeſired effect; 1 that the 
queen, not without reproving the treaſurer, immediately di- 
rected the payment of the money. Fuller relates this fact; 
and a late noble author has made ſome reflections on it, which, 
though thrown out in a ſtrain of ſatire and irony, and merely 
to ſerve a preſent purpoſe, contain nevertheleſs much good 
truth ; and deſerve to be pondered well by certain literary re- 
cluſes, who upon the merit of mere letters, have been always 
ready to hope, for what mere letters has in no age obtained, 
If we write for poſterity, ſays he, we muſt not complain 


& that the care of rewarding our merit is left to poſterity ; and 


« if we neglect to ſerve the ſtate, thoſe, who are appointed to 
« preſide over it, break no rule of equity, when they neglect 
“ us, Spenſer has been amply recompenſed by poſterity for 
&« his Fairy Quien; but the wiſe treaſurer Burghley declined 
6 the payment of an hundred pounds, which queen Elizabeth 
„ordered him, and left this admirable poet to ſtarve. Had 
« Spenſer applied himſelf to more ſerious ſtudies ; had he ex- 
e celled in phyſics, in metaphyſics, or even in the firſt philo- 
e ſophy or in theology, inſtead of excelling in wit and W 
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« the amabiles inſaniæ of Horace, his uſage would have been 


« the ſame no doubt, Even the greateſt productions of theſe 
le ſtudies are but trifles in the account of a conſummate ſſtateſ- 


man, and may properly enough be diſtinguiſhed from the o- 


« thers in his ſenſe, by the title of Inſaniæ ſeyeriores. Our 
600 Engliſh miniſters, to their honor be it ſpoken, have at all 
« times proceeded upon this admirable principle. The moſt 
« excellent ſermons, the moſt elaborate. treatiſes, have not 


been ſufficient to procure the advancement of ſome divines, 


« while a ſorry pamphlet, or a ſpiritual libel, has raiſed others 
« to the higheſt dignities of the church. As it has fared with 
mere divinity, ſo has it fared with mere eloquence: as one 
« never cauſed the divine, ſo the gather never cauſed the law- 


( yer, to be diſtinguiſhed ; but we know, that if either of them 


ebe employed in a court-cauſe, he never fails to make his 
fortune. The ſame fate has attended writers of another 
Kind: the celebrated Tatlers and Spectators had no reward 
« except from bookſellers and fame; but when thoſe authors 
made the diſcovery I have made, and applied their talents 
« better in writing the Engliſhman and Freeholder, one was 
« ſoon created a knight, and the other became ſecretary of 
« ſtate, In ſhort, without enumerating any more inſtances, 
I may confidently affirm, that this has been the caſe from 
« Burghley to this time.” We verily believe with the noble 
author, that it has; and therefore would earneſtly adviſe all 
mere ſcholars; mere poets, and mere wits, not to ſuffer diſ- 
content and ſpleen to be predominant z not to diſquiet and fret 

themſelves continually, becauſe they may happen to be over- 
looked or neglected by ſtateſmen; but to remember, that 
ſtateſmen act altogether upon the principles of worldly wiſ- 
dom, and will therefore never ſerve thoſe, who either have it 
not in their power, or do not endeavour to ſerve them, If 
theſe ſcholars, and poets, and wits, would obtain the end, let 
them uſe the means: if they expect favors of a ſtateſman, let 
them attend him, let them devote themſelves to him, let them 
depend upon him, let them abandon their bodies, ſouls, wit, learn 
ing, and talents of all kinds entirely to his ſervice. Such is our eſ- 
teem therefore for the memoryof Spenſer, that we are ſorry to ſay, 
he did notbehave himſelf philoſophically enough in this regard: 


ſorthere are ſcattered 1 poems many weak and queru] — 
bemoanings of hard and undeſerved treatment, not without 
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ſplenetic and ſatyrical reflections. In his Mother. Hub- 


s Tale,” he has painted the misfortune of depending on 
and great perſons : he has done it indeed in a moſt 
lively manner, and the deſcription would have been very well 
if it had not flowed, as it is to be feared it did, from ſpleen and 
diſappointment,” We will tranſcribe it however, not only for 


its beauty, but by way of comfort to thoſe, who are apt to 


lament their own fate, for not being dependent upon ſcme 


great man ; for not being placed i in Jus Fad to PTR, as 
it is uſually ee | | 


« Full little knowef Pg that haſt not try'd, 


0 „ What hell it is in ſuing long to bide: 


6 To loſe good days that might be better ſpent, 
To waſt long nights in penfive diſcontent; 
To ſpeed to day, to be put back to-morrow, 

«© To feed on hope, to pine with fear and ſorrow ; 

To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peers, 

% To have thy aſking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy ſoul with croſſes and with cares, 

To eat thy heart with comfortleſs deſpairs; 

86 To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, torun, 

To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone, » 


But though Spenſer had no intereſt with the lord treaſure 
Burghley, yet we find him, ſome time after his appearance at 
court, in conſiderable eſteem with the moſt eminent men of 


| that time. In the year 3579, he was ſent abroad by the earl 
olf Leiceſter; but it does not appear in what ſervice. The 
moſt important ſtep, which he afterwards made into buſineſs, 

| was upon the lord Grey of Wilton's being appointed lord de- 


puty of Ireland ; to whom Spenſer was recommended, and 
went, as ſecretary. There is no doubt, that he filled his office 
with good {kill and capacity; as may appear by his 
66 Diſceurf on the Stat of Irdand.” His ſervices to the 
crown were rewarded by a grant from queen Elizabeth of 
three thouſand acres of land in the county of Cork : his houſe 
was in Kilcolman ; and the river Mulla, which he has more 
than once introduced into his poems, ran through his grounds, 


It was in this retirement, that he finiſhed his celebrated pry 
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and thef d' ouvre, '& The Fai ry Dun,” "which ws; PI 


begun ſome time before ; for it was begun and finiſhed at 12 


ferent intervals of lime, He publiſhed at firſt only three 


books, with an explication of the general meaning of 


poem, in a letter to Sir Walter Ralegh, dated January the 2 3d | 


1589, To theſe three books three more were added in a fol- 


lowing edition ; but the ſix laſt, for it conſiſted of twelve, 
were unfortunately loſt by his ſervant, whom he had in haſte 
ſent before him into England. It was in this retirement, that 
he was a more ſucceſsful lover, than when he courted Roſa- 


lind: for the collection of his Sonnets” are a kind of ſhort 


hiſtory of the progreſs of a new amour, which we find ended 


in a marriage, and gave occaſion to an epithalamium, which 
no one could write ſo well as himſelf. Laſtly, it was in this 
retirement, that he was viſited by Sir Walter Ralegh, in his 
return from the Portugal expedition in 1 589, 

In the rebellion in Itcland under the earl of Deſmond, our 
poet was plundered and deprived of his eſtate ; and ſeems to 
have ſpent the latter part of his life with much grief of heart, 
under the diſappointment of a broken fortune. He died in the 
year 1598, and was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey near the 
famous Geoffrey Chaucer, as he had deſired : where a monu- 


ment was erected to him at the charge of Robert Devereaux 


earl of Eſſex. The preſent inſcription is in Engliſh, places 


his birth in 1510, and his death in 1596 ; although Camden 


fays expreſsly, that it was in 1598. But this inſcription ia 


 vith reaſon ſuppoſed to have been put up ſince, when the mo- 


nument was perhaps repaired ; and to be ay different 
from the otiginal one, which is mentioned by Dr. Fuller and 


others to have been in Latin. In a ſhort Latin tract, deſeri - 


bing the monuments of Weſtminſter-Abbey in the you 1600, 
and publiſhed as is ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden, we find the fol- 
lowing account of it, Edmundus Spenſer, Londinenſis, An- 
gicorum Poetarum noſtri ſæculi facile princeps, quod ejus Poe- 
mata, faventibus Muſis & victuro genio conſcripta, compro- 
bant, Obiit immatura morte, anno ſalutis 1598, & prope 
Galfridum Chaucerum conditur, qui fæliciſſime Poeſin Angli- 


cis literis primus illuſtravit. In quem hc ſeripta ſunt Epita - 


pia. Let us obſerve, before we tranſcribe the epitaph, 


that the ny of * Spenler born ia 1510 appears 
Hh 2 = 


15 Raphael. bY. jp 
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7725 y from the expreſſion immatura morte, which! is pere uſed, 


ut certainly would mot Have been, if he had died at eighty- 


_ eight years of age. This is the epitaph; the compoler of 


which, ſeems to have had his wo on that of cardinal Bembo 


1 


9 7 prope Chaucerum ſitus eſt Spenſerius, im 
Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumulo.1 
Hie prope Chaucerum, Spenſere Poeta, Poetam 
Conderis, & verſu quam tumulo proprior, 
© Anglica, te vivo, vixit plauſitque Poeſis: 
Nunc moritura timet, te moriente, mori. 


f Such were 557 notions conceived of Spenſer, and ſuch the 


| eloges beſtowed on him, by his contemporaries. Poſtetity 


Eſſay on 
Poetry. 


has in no wiſe been inſenſible to his merit, but has allowed 
him to be the firſt of our Engliſh poets, who brought heroic 
poeſy to any perfection; and ſeems to be agreed, - that his 
Fairy Queen is, for invention and true poetry, little inferior, 
if not equal, to any production ancient or modern that preceed- 
ed it. Let us quote, however, the judgments of a few cri- 
tics, Sir William Temple remarks, that the religion of 
6 the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture of all the 
& ancient poetry with a very agreable mixture; which made 


e the moderns affect to give that of Chriſtianity a place alſoin 
their poems. But the true religion was not found to be- 


&© come fiction fo well, as a falſe had done: all their attempts 
& of this kind ſeemed rather to debaſe religion, than to 
« heighten poetry. Spenſer endeavoured to ſupply this with 
% morality, and to make inſtruction, inſtead of ſtory, the ſub- 


I jedct of an epic poem. His execution was excellent, and 


Preface to 
his tranſla- 
tion of Ra- 
pin's reflec- 
tions on A 
tiflotle of 
roeſy. 


« his flights of farcy very noble and high; but his deſign was 
+ poor, and his moral lay fo bare, that it loſt its effect. It 
te is true the pill was guilded, but ſo thin, that the color and the 
& taſte were too eaſily diſcovered.” Mr. Thomas Rhymer 
6 aſſerts, that “ Spenſer ntay be reckoned the firſt of our he- 
&« roic poets, He had, ſays he, a large ſpirit, a ſharp. judg- 
ie ment, and a genius for heroic poeſy, perhaps above any 
« that ever wrote ſince Virgil. But our misfortune is, he 


6 wh. a true idea, and loſt himſelf * e E ; bful 
c fait 


(0 « faithful guide. Though beſides Homer and Virgil be had 


SPENS'ER. 


« read Taſſo, yet he rather ſuffered himſelf to be miſled by 
« Arioſto: with whom, blindly rambling on marvellous ad- 
« ventures, he makes no conſcience, of probability. All Ts 
« fanciful and chimerical, without any uniformity, or without 
6 any foundation in truth, In a word, his poem is perfect. by 


I iH 


Ai 


« Fairy Land.” Dryden ſays, that * the Engliſh have or nly rene 


f his tranſ- 
« to boaſt of Spenſer and Milton in heroic poetry, who nei- > lation of 


« ther of them wanted either genius or learning to have been Ie 
« perfect poets, and yet both of them are Jiable to many cen 

« ſures, For there is no uniformity in the deſign of Spenſer ;_ 
« he aims at the accompliſhment of no one action; he raiſes 
«© up a hero for every one of his adventures, and endows each 

« of them with ſome particular moral virtue, which renders. 

« them all equal, without ſubordination or preference. Tae | 

© original of every knight was then living in the court f 

6 queen Elizabeth; and he attributed to each of them that 

« virtue, which he thought was moſt conſpicuous i in them : y 

© an ingenious piece of flattery, though it turned not much to 

& his account, His obſolete language and the ill choice of 

« his ſtanza are faults but of the ſecond magnitude, For not- 

« withſtanding the firſt, he is ſtill intelligible, at at leaſt after a. 

e little practice; and for the laſt, he is the more to be ad- 

„ mired, that laboring under ſuch a difficulty his verſes are ſo 

« numerous, ſo various, and ſo harmonious, that only Virgil, Tn 
hom he has profeſſedly imitated, has ſurpaſſed him among 

te the Romans, and only Waller among the Engliſh,” Laſtly, , 3 


20 


Mr. Hughes obſerves very juſtly, that “ the chief merit of on the Fairy 


6e this poem confiſts in that ſurpriſing vein of fabulous inven- Queens p. 
« tion, which runs through it, and enriches it every where 4 


( with imagery and deſcriptions, more than we meet with in 


« any other modern poem. The author ſeems to be poſſeſſed 
« of a kind of poetical magic; and the figures he calls up to 
« our view riſe ſo thick upon us, that we are at once pleaſed 


and diſtracted by the exhauſtleſs variety of them: ſo that 
4 his faults may in a manner be imputed to his excellencies, 


« His abundance betrays him into excels, and his Judgment is | 64 
66 over-born by the torrent of his imagination.” 


17 1. 


8 E R 0 NE. 
85 E RO N E (- SPERON 15 an ingenious (al polite Tralian 
writer, was born of a noble family at Padua in 1 500 and 


made ſo rapid a progreſs in his juvenile ſtudies, that, at twen- 
ty years of age, he was choſen firſt profeſſor of logic in the 


- univerſity there ; and was raiſed, in 1528, to the place of pro- 
ſeſſor extraordinary in Shilofophy. We know. but few cir- 


£792 Jo cumſtances of his life. He lived a long time at Rome, and 
was there under the pontificate of Pius IV, who made him a 
- Knight, He was often employed in affairs of importance, and 


ſeveral princes would have raiſed him to dignities of any kind ; 


| but his love of eaſe and independence made him refuſe them 


all. Being once ſent to Venice, .upon ſome negotiation, he 


ſpoke in the ſenate there with ſo much eloquence, that the 
judges and advocates left the bar to liſten, to him. He was 
Alſo ſent by the pope to the kings of France and Spain about a 

and harangued in ſuch a manner, as aſtoniſhed all 
who bad him. It is related of him, that he was always 


reading mean and obſolete books ; and that, on being aſked 


why he amuſed bimſelf with ſuch ſtuff, he anſwered, be · 


e cauſe whatever he ſtole from them was ſure to lie concealed; 


4 whereas if he was to take the ſame liberty with authors of 


4e note, he ſhould be detected and accuſed of plagiariſm at 
« once.” This may ſerve as a bon not, and that is all the 
uſe of inſerting it. He died at Padua in 1 588, aged 88 years, 


It is ſaid that he was conſummately ſkilled in civil law, in the 


ology, in hiſtory, and all branches of literature : his works do 
not enable us to decide upon this point. However this we 
are ſure of, that he was an admirable maſter of the Italian 


tongue; and that he is cited in the dictionary of La Cruſca, as 


one of the beſt writers in it. It is on this account, that his 


works, which are all written in Italian, are even now ſought 


after and read: they conſiſt of dialogues, ne, orations, 
letters, and a tragedy, _ 


SPINCEkE 8 ( 8 ) an eminent nonjuring 


| Englih divine, was born at Caſtor in Northamptonſhire in the 


year 1653; and after a private education, was ſent to Trinity 


college in Cambridge in 1669, but afterwards removed to Je- 


ſus College, When he had taken the degrees i in arts, ah : 


SPINCKES. 2 


into ) both orders, he became a chaplain i 8 the only of he 11 ; 
evoninire, where . 


chard Edgcomb of Mount Edgcomb in 
lived ſome time. About the year 1681, he was made chap» 


lain to duke Lauderdale; where he contracted a great ac- 
quaintance and intimacy with Dr. Hickes, who was his fel- 
low chaplain. Upon the duke's death in 1683, he removed 
to St. Stephen's Walbrooke in London, where he continued 
two years curate and lecturer. . In 1685, the dean and chap- 
ter of Peterborough conferred on him the rectory of Peakigk 


in Northamptonſhire; and while he was rector here, he mar- 


ried a wife who ſurvived. him but a week, In 1687, he was 
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made a prebendary of Saliſbury; ; and the ſame year, inſtituted 


to the rectory of St, Martin's in that town, He was deprived 
of all his preferments in 1690, for refuſing; to take the oaths 


to king William and queen "Mary. He lived till the 28th of 


July 1727, and wrote a great many pieces in favor of the 
nonjuring ſcheme, and againſt thoſe who propagated different 
principles; particularly againſt Mr. Hoadly, afterwards biſhop, 
whoſe 4+ Meaſures of ſubmiſſion to the Civil Magiſtrates” 
gave occaſion to his publiſhing two or three pamphlets, He 
was a man of learning, and particularly ſkilled in the Saxon 
language ; ; in which way he was of uſe to Dr. Hickes, He 
is ſaid to have been a biſhop among the Nanyjurons. | 


8 PIN OZ A (Bexzpicr DE) an elde W 
was the ſon of a merchant, who was originally 2 Portugueze; 
and was born at Amſterdam, about the year 16 33- He learned 
the Latin tongue of a phyſician, who taught it at Amſter- 
dam; and who is ſuppoſed to have been but looſe in the prin- 


Bayle'sDi&, 


ciples of religion, He applied himſelf early to the ſtudy of 


divinity, which he perſued for many years; and afterwards 


devoted himſelf entirely to philoſophy, Namo Yepente fuit | 


turpiſſimus is a maxim, which has often bgęen applied to Spi- 
noza ; for he was firſt a Jew, then a Chriſtian, and laſtly a an 
Atheiſt. He was a Jew by birth; but having a geometrical 
turn, which made him apt to require a reaſon for every thing, 
he quickly diſliked the doctrine of the rabbins ; and being 
withal of an open temper, and a great enemy to difimulation, 
be ſoon diſcovered this diſlike to the ſynagogue. It is ſaid 
that the Jews offered to tolerate him, provided he would com- 
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miſed him a yearly penſion, being "onwilling to loſe a man, 
who was capable of doing ſuch credit to their profeſſion; but 


he could not reſolve to comply, having an averſion to hypo- 


criſy, as he thought this would be, However, it was only 


by degrees, that he left their ſynagogue; ahd perhaps he 


© would not have broke with them ſo ſoon, had he not been 


In Præfat. 
ad tractatum 
Patris ſui de 


tribus⸗ Im- 


poſtori bus. 


treacherouſiy attacked by a Jew, who gave him a thruſt with 
a knife, as he was coming from a play. The wound was 
light, but he believed the aſſaſſin deſigned to kill him, From 
that time he left them altogether, which was the reaſon of 
his excommunication. Afterwards he became a Chriſtian : 
& he profeſſed to be a Chriſtian, ſays Sebaſtian Kortholt, and 
not only went himſelf to the churches of the Calviniſts or 
&« Lutherans, but likewiſe frequently exhorted others to go, 
« and greatly recommended ſome particular preachers,” 
Nemo repente turpiſſimus cannot, methinks, be well applied to 
Spinoza, when from Judaiſm he became a convert to Chri. 
ſtianity, unleſs we ſuppoſe that he was only a Chriſtian out- 
wardly. This was indeed the caſe ; and it appears not only 


from his books, but from many anecdotes which are preſerve! 


_ of his life. One day at the Hague, his hoſteſs, who was a 
Lutheran, aſked him, //hether he thought Jalvation could be had 


in her religion? Your religion, ſays Spinoza, is a very good one; 


and you need ſerk no other, nor doubt the leaſt of your ſaluation, 


Provided that to your religion you join a peaceable, quiet, inoffin- 


ius life, 


That is, live as you ſhould do, and all religions are 
the ſame : which however is to Tay, that none of them are 


true, or have any pretence to a divine authority. As to his 


* Atheiſm, it was not perhaps fo clear and evident, as not to ad- 


mit of diſputation, till after his death, when his Opera Poſ- 


' thuma put the thing out of doubt. For although his Tracta- 
tus Theologico-Politicus, printed at Amſterdam in the year 
1670, contains all the ſeeds of that Atheiſm, which was af 


terwards diſplayed in his Opera Poſthuma; though ſome 
writers had ſhewn clearly enough, that Atheiſm was fairly de- 


ducible from the principles laid down in the Tractatus Theo- 


logico - Politicus, yet as Spinoza had not yet been a dogmatiſt 


on that head, one could not have been certain of his being an 


Atheiſt : ſuch ſtrange, abſurd, and contradictory — 


hy outwardly with their ceremonies ; nay, that they even pro- | 
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of ills are frequently found'to exiſt in ths head of the lam 


man. 
His Opera Poſthuma Weben as we 556 few, 1 
the thing out of doubt; and upon the whole we ſee, that Spi- 


noza was a Jew by birth, a Chriſtian through policy, and an 


Atheiſt by principle. His hypotheſis was, that *there'is but 
one ſubſtance in nature, and that this only ſubſtance is en- 
« dowed with infinite attributes, and, among others, with ex- 


jn the univerſe are modifications of that ſubſtance; as it 


« is extended; and that, for inſtance, the ſouls of men are 


« modifications of that ſubſtance, as it thinks: ſo that God, 
« the neceſſary and moſt perfect Being, is the cauſe of all 
things that exiſt, but does not differ from them. He affirms, 
« that there is but one Being, and one nature; and that this 


« Being produces in itſelf, and by an immanent action, what- 


« ever goes by the name of creatures: that he is at once both 


agent and patient, efficient cauſe and ſubject, and produces 
« nothing but what is his own modification.“ This abſurd 


and monſtrous hypotheſis is the firſt principle, on which Spi- 
noza builds his fyſtem, He was, it is ſaid, the firſt who redu- 
ced Atheiſm into a ſyſtem, and formed it into a regular body 
of doctrines, ordered and connected according to the manner 


of the Geometricians; otherwiſe his opinion is not new. Pa- 


gans, Mahometans, and ſome heretical Chriſtians have main- 
tained it, What are we to make of theſe paſſages in Tully? 
Neither is Strato, called the natural phi lefopher, to be beard, 
&« who thinks that all divine power was lodged. in nature; in 
* which are the cauſes of producing, increafing, and diminiſhing, 
« but is without any ſenſe or figure.” 80 again elſewhere, 
« all things, ſays Strato, that eriſt, are effettrd by nature.” 
The doctrine of the ſoul of the world, which was ſo common 
among the ancients, and made the principal part of the ſyſtem 
of the Stoicks, is, at the bottom, the ſame with thar of Spi- 
noza, Read only Cato 5 diſcourſe i in ney e __ 
three verſes : : 


Eftne Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & aer, 
Et ccelum & virtus ? Superos quid quærimus ultra? 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 


Is 
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the piece 


« tenſion and thought. Afterwards he affirms, that all bodies 2 E- 


1 A” 
* 


1 "The firſt and 3 e of the two f 
. i the ſame ; and perhaps the difference, i | 
nada, Would be found. to conſiſt chiefly in the different man- 
ner of explaining it. | 
'  »/ Spinoaa is generally allowed. to have been a TY af... 


*. 


SPINOZA 


. ſeat of Foue, earthy; ſea, and air, 


And beauen, and virtue ? where would we farther trace. 


FJ. God where're we moves alu we 1 


int 1 J. 
. is 
there be 


Fr nt honeſt, friendly, and a good moral man. He waz 


| temperate, liberal, diſintereſted, He ſaid nothing i in converſa- 
tion, but what was edifying ; never ſwore ; never ſpoke dif. 


reſpeciſully of God ; went ſometimes to hear ſermons, and 


eonſtantly exhorted others to go. This may ſeem ſtran ge, 
conſidering his principles; yet not ſtranger, if we path Fs it, 
than that men ſhould lead wicked lives, who ate believers of 


the goſpel. He felt fo ſtrong an inclination to enquire after 


truth, that he renounced the world in a manner, the better to 
' ſuccred in that enquiry. Not contented to free himſelf from 
all manner of buſineſs, he alſo left Amfterdam, becauſe the 
viſits of his friends too much interrupted his ſpeculations ; 


and after often changing his place of reſidence, ſettled at the 


Hague, None of his retirements, however, could prevent 
his fame and reputation from ſpreading far and wide; which 


occaſioned him frequent viſits at home, as well as invitations 
from abroad, The famous prince of Conde, whoſe learning 


eas almoſt 28 great as his courage, and who loved the con- 


verſation of ſreethinkers, deſired to ſee Spinoza, and procured 


* we a paſs to come to Utrecht, when he commanded there 


the troops of France. Spinoza went: and though the prince 


| of Conde was gone to viſit a poſt the day Spinoza arrived at 


Utrecht, yet he returned as ſoon as poſſible, and held much 
diſcourſe 21 that philoſopher. The Palatine court deſired 
to have him, and offered him a profeſſorſnip of philoſophy at 
Heidelberg. Mr. Fabricius, who was ordered to write to 


bim upon this occaſion, promiſed Spinoza a full liberty of 
„ philoſophiſing ; of which, adds he, the elector thinks you 
« will not make an ill uſe to the prejudice of the religion by 


« law eſtabliſhed. If you come hither you will lead a 418 


e 
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0 ant life, and ſuch as becomes. 2 philoſopher. ”,. Tis of 
original: philaſap bandi libertatem habebis amplifh —_ 


he had ever wiſhed to be a profeſſor, he could not have wiſhed Poſt 8. 4 


liberty was in queſtion! 
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ad publice flabilitam religionem conturbandam non abuſurum 
credit. — Hoc unum addo, te, ſi huc veneris, uitam fhilaſopho 
dignam cum voluptate tranſaciurum. Spinoza anſwered, that if s pinoz. 


for any other profeſſarſhip, than that which was offered him 
in the palatinate; „ eſpecially for the liberty of philaſo« 
« phiſing, which his electoral bighneſs vouchſaſed to grant 
« him ;*” præſertim ob libertatem  phils/ophandi,. quam princeps 15 
clementi ſſimus concedere dignatur. It is curious ta obſerve, that 154. 4. 
among other reaſons he gives in excuſe for not accepting this 
profeſſorſhip, one is, that he does not know: within what 
„ bounds he muſt confine himſelf, that he might not ſeem to 
© be a diſturber of the religion by law eſtabliſned.. Cg, 
drinde, ſays he, me neſcire, quibus limitibus libertas fa philes 
ſiphandi intercludi debeat, ne widear publice flabilttamreligionem 
perturbare vellk, So delicate Wal this he hers his 


ibid. p. „. f 


He died of a conſumption ovike "ang in — 7657 VB 

in the forty-fifth year of his age; ſo fully conſiemed in his = 
atheiſm, that he had taken ſome precautions to conceal his *n 
wavering and inconſtaney. if perchance he ſhould diſcover 
any. Mr. Bayle, in his Thoughts upon Comets, has given us 4g. 
this account: Spinoza, ſays he, was the greateſt atheiſt | 
that ever lived; and he grew ſo fond of certainphiloſophie wn 
« principles, that the better to meditate upon them, he con- Fo 
e fined himſelf to a cloſe retirement, renouncing all the ple > 
t ſures and vanities of the world, and minding nothing bue 
« thoſe abſtruſe meditations. Being upon the point of deadhy 6) +7) 
© he ſent for his landlady z and deſired, that ſne would net 
* ſuffer any miniſter to ſee him in that condition. His res- 5 
e ſon for it was ſuppoſed to be, that he had a mind to die 
« without diſputing, and was afraid that the weakneſs of his 
« ſenſes might make him ſay ſomething inconſiſtent with his 

principles: that is, he was afraid it would be ſaid in the world, * 
© that his conſcience, awakening at the ſight of death, had damp · 
ed his courage, and made him renounce his opinions, His 
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called after his name, Thus we are told in in (68 hrofib to ky 
Poſthumous Works, that the two initial letters my of the 
author's name were put to the book, becauſe a little before his 
« death he expreſily defired, that his nams fhowld not be pre. 
« fixed to his ethicks, which he had ordered to be 5 And 
nul he did fo, no other reaſon can ſeemingly Lien, but 
6% becauſe he would not have the doctrine called in his name. 


« For he ſays, in the 25th chapter of the appendis to the 4th 


pars of his Ethicks, that thoſe who would help bthers to the 
| © attainment of the ſupreme good, will not deſire that their 
„ dodtrine be called by their names ; and where he is anplain- 
« ing what ambition is, he plainly taxes fuch as do this with 
&« being ambitious of glory. In the mean time, he does not 
appear to have had many followers.” Few have been ſuſ- 
pected of adhering to his doctrine; and among thoſe, who 
have been ſuſpected, few have ſtudied it; to which we may 
add, with Mr. Bayle, that of thoſe who have ſtudied it, few 
have underſtood it, by reaſon of the many difficulties and 
' impenetrable abſtractions which attend it. Our Toland ſeems 
to have approached the neareſt to his ſyftem of any modern 
freethinker: and indeed the doctrines, inculcated in his Pan- 
bu are much the ſame widy thoſe of Spinoza. 
- 8 P 0 N dry a very NO" and learned French: 
wan, was the ſon of a metchant, and born at Lyons the 25th 
Nouvelles of December, 1609. He was ſent at eleven years of age to 
. Ulm in Germany, from whence his grandfather had removed 
3 ſor the ſake of ſettling in commerce, to learn J. atin: and he 
Tias“ made a proficiency, ſuitable to his uncommon parts. He 
the Ocuvres. had a fine talent for Latin poetry 3 and Mr. Bayle ſays, that 


_ Diverſes de 


Bayle, t. 1, he had an extemporary piece in iambics upon the deluge and 
7.92 Iaſt conflagration, compoſed by him at fourteen years of age, 
which would have done honor to an adult, if it had been 
written in the hours of leiſure. At his return from Germa- 
ny, he was ſent to Paris ; and lived with Mr. de Rodon i in 
the years 1625 and 1626, who'taught him philoſophy. Mr. 
de Rodon was a great maſter; and one of thoſe, who had 
_ deſerted the ſyſtem of Ariſtotle, and Embraced that of Epi- 
cron as corrected by the celebrated Gaſſendi. He 8 


1 . and framers n 58 Baptiſt Morin; 
bat did not contract the taint of aſtrology, with which that 
otherwiſe great man was ſo mortally infected. From 1627, 
he applied himſelf to medicine for three or four years; and 
quitting Paris in 1632, went to Montpellier, where he was 
recelved doctor i in that faculty. Two years after, he was ad- 
mitted a member of the college of Phyſic at Lyons; at which 
place he practiſed with great ſucceſs in his profeſſion, till 
the time of his death: He was made, in 1645, a kind of 
honorary phyſician to the king. He maintained a corre- 


ſpondence with all the learned of Europe, and eſpecially with 
the famous Guy Patin, profeſſor of phyſic at Paris; above a 


hundred and fifty of whole letters to Mr. Spon were publiſhed 
after his death, He was perfectly ſkilled in the Greek lan- 
guage, and underſtood the German as well as his own. He 
always cultivated his talent for Latin poetry, and put the 
aphoriſms of Hippocrates into verſe ; but, becauſe others had 
done the ſame, did not publiſh them. He publiſhed in 1661 
the prognoſtics of Hippocrates in hexametre verſe, which he 
intitled Sibylla Medica; and dedicated them to his friend 
Guy Patin. He publiſhed ſome other things of his own, 
and did great ſervice to the republic of letters, by occaſioning 


the works of other men to be publiſhed, as many were at 


Lyons under his inſpection and care: the printing the volume 
of Sennertus's letters was owing intirely to him. He had a 
vaſt veneration and affection for Gaſſendi, ang wrote the * 
lowing diſtich at his death, which has been much admired: 


| Gaſſendus moritur, Sophia luget, ingemit orbis. 
pponius in luctu eſt: ſolus Olympus ovat. 


Mr. Spon died the 21ſt of F ebruary 1684, aſter an i. 
neſs of about two months. He was a good - natured man, 
without either ſpleen or ambition, of few words, fond of his 
ſtudy, ſincere, polite, charitable, pious, and a lover of man- 
kind, He left behind him a ſon, of whom we ſhall fpeak | 
immediately, who became a more illuſtrious man, than him- 


ſelf had been: he "uy to. ſee him, ſo; and therefore NP 
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* where Ovid ſpeaks to Czar, are ver 1 
plied by Mer. Bayle to bim: 
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_ majora ſuis, & vinel gaudet ab illo. 
| | "Menmorph. Lib. xv. 


s P 0 N (Janine) was the wa of Charles Spon, and band 
After an education of great care, he was 
admitted doctor of phyſic at Montpellier in 1667, and a 
member of the college of phyſicians at Lyons in 1669, Theſe 
two years he ſpent at Straſburg with the learned Boecler; 
and there becoming very intimate with Mr. Charles Patin, he 


contracted, probably from that gentleman, a ſtrong goũt for 


joyed good health. Being of the reformed religion, he was 
- obliged to decamp in 1685, when the edict of Nants was re- 


antiquities, Some time after, Mr, Vaillant, the king's anti. 
quary, paſſing through Lyons to Italy in queſt of medals and 


other antiquities, Mr. Spon acconipanied him. — He after 
wards, in the years 1675 and 1676, made a voyage to Dal. 


matia, Greece, and the Levant, in company , with Mr, 


Wheeler; of all which places he has given us a very fine ac- 


count, Whether he was weak by nature, or hurt himſelf by 
this voyage, does not appear; but he never afterwards en- 


voked: he intended to retire to Zurich, the freedom of which 


Nouvelles, 
Fevr, 1686. 
Art. IX. 


city had been beſtowed in an honorary manner upon his fa- 
ther, and was upon the road thither; but wintering at Vevay, 
a town upon the lake Leman, he died there the 25th of De- 
cember 1686. He was a member of the academy of the Ri- 

covrati at Padua; of that of the Beaux Eſprits, eſtabliſhed at 
Nimes by letters patents in 1682: and he would have been an 
ornament to any ſociety in the world; for, as Mr. Bayle 
has ſaid of him, and a vaſt eloge it is, © the qualities of a 
« [earned and thoſe of an honeſt man were never more bap- 


6 pily united, than in him.” | 
' He was the author of many valuable and curious works, 
1. Re- 
cherches des Antiquitez de Lyon. 1674, 8vo. 2. Ignotorum 


odared at Lyons ; the principal of which are theſe : 


atque obſeurorum Deorum aræ. 1677, 8yo, 3. Voyage de 


Grece & du Levine _ in 3 — 12mo. 2 Hiſtoire N 
a 


inently ap- 


- 


8 
Ja Ville, & de VEtat de Geneva, 1680, in two volumes 12mo, 
This work was publiſhed in Engliſh in 1687, folio, after ha- 
ving gone through ſeveral editions in the original: which need 


not be wondered at, fince according to Mr. Bayle, who was - 


a very competent judge, it was extremely perfect in its kind. 


5. Lettre au P. la Chaiſe ſur VAntiquits de Ia Religion, in 22. 


12mo. Anſwered by Mr. Arnaud, but often reprinted. 6, 10 


Recherches curieuſes d'Antiquite,'1683, 4to. 7. Miſcellanea 
eruditz Antiquitatis, 1679, and 1683, folio, Beſides theſe, he 
publiſhed ſeveral things of a ſmaller nature, upon ſubjocts re- 


lating to his own profeſſion. ; 7 


| $PONDANUS (Joawnes) or John de Sponde, a man 
of uncommon abilities and learning, was the ſon of a coun- 


ſellor and Secretary to Jane d' Albert, queen of Navarre ; and 


was born at Maulcon de Soule in the country of Biſcay, in the 


year 1557. He made a conſiderable progreſs in literature; le Did. 


and, when he was not more than twenty years of age, began 


4 commentary upon Homer's Iliad and Odyſſee, which was 


printed at Baſil 1583, in folio, with a dedication to his pa- 
tron the king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV of France, 
His notes and obſervations upon Homer are very inconſidera- 
ble, Caſaubon calls them futiles ; nevertheleſs, it is wonderful 


that ſo young an author ſhould have ſo much reading and 
learning as appears in them. The ſame year, he cauſed A- 


riſtotle's Logic to be printed at Baſil, in Greek and Latin, 


t593, and immediately publiſhed a declaration of his reaſons 
for doing ſo. He left the court ſoon after his abjuration, and 
vent to conceal himſelf in the mountains of Biſcay ; where he 


read and wrote himſelf to death. He died the 18th of March 


with marginal notes. He abjured the reformed religion in 


1595, and was buried at Bourdeaux, He is repreſented as 


younger brother of John de Sponde, was born the 6th of Ja- 
nuary 1568, and educated at Ortez ; where the reformed had 
a college, and where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf early by bis fa- 


25 . 


having ſpent this ſhort life of his in much fatigue and mi- 


8P ONDANUS (Hauaicus) or Henry de Sponde, a 
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cility of acquiring the Latin and Greek languages. Then he 


applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil and canon law, and 


afterwards went ta Tours, whither the parliament. of Paris, 


was transferred: and here his learning and eloquence at the 
bar bringing him under the notice of Henry IV, then prin 


of Bearn, he was made by him maſter of the requeſts at Na- 
vuarre. In the mean time, he read with much eagerneſs the 
- controverſial works of Bellarmine and Perron; and theſe made 
ſuch an impreſſion on him, that, after the example of his 


brother John, he forſook the Proteſtant religion, and embra- 
ced the Popiſh. He made his abjuration at Paris in 1 595, 
In 1600, he went to Rome, where he ſpent ſome years: he 
took prieſt's orders there in 1606, and that year returned to 
Paris, but ſome time after went again to Rome, where he 


was put into an office by pope Paul V, who loved him much, 


The great reſpe& he met with in Italy, determined- him to 
ſpend the remainder of his days there: but, in 1626, he was 
recalled into France, and made biſhop of Pamiers by. Lewis 
XIII. He heſitated at firſt about accepting this biſhopric; 


but pope Urban VIII, commanding him, he went and entered 


upon it in May 1627. Soon after his inſtallation, the duke of 


| Rohan, who was commander of the Huguenots, took Pa- 


miers : Spondanus however eſcaped by a breach in the walls; 
and the year after, when the town was retaken by the prince 
of Conde, received letters of congratulation upon his ſafety 
from Urban VIII. He quitted Pamiers in 1642, and went to 


Thoulouſe; where he died the year after, 


The knowledge he had of Baronius when he was in Italy, 
and the great friendſhip that always ſubſiſted between them, 
ſuggeſted to him the deſign of abridging his Annales Eccle- 
ſiaſtici. This he did with Baronius's conſent ; and not only 


abridged, but continued them from the year 1197, where 


Baronius left off, to the year 1640, Both the abridgment 
and continuation have been often reprinted. Spondanus 
publiſhed alſo, in folio, Annales Sacri a Mundi Creatione 


ad ejuſdem Redemptionem : and ſome other Sy of a ſmall 


kind. 
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'8PO TSWOO D (Joux) atchbihop of St. Andrews 


in Scotland, was deſcended from an ancient and diſtinguiſhed 


family in that country. His grandfather was ſlain in the bat- 
tle of Flodden-field with his king, James IV; and his fa- 
ther, who was a divine, and miniſter. of Calder, and 'ſuper- 
intendant of Lothian, Merſe, and Teviotdale, married Bea» 
trix Crichton, daughter of the laird of Lugton, an ancient 


Life of 
Archbiſhop 
Spotſwood, 
refixed to 
is © Hiſt, 
©. of the | 
«© Church of 
& Scotl.“ 
Lond, 1655, * 


baron of Scotland, Our archbiſhop was born in the year folio. 


1565 ; and the writer of his life tells us, with a very ſerious 
air, that he was no ſooner brought into the world, than a 
moſt remarkable paſſage accompanied it. For among the reſt 
that were preſent at his birth, not ordinary goſſipers, ſays he, 


but women of good note, there was one among. them, who 


in a ſober, though in a prophetic fit, taking the child in her 


ums, called aloud to the reſt in theſe or the like terms, 


« You may all very well rejoice at the birth of this child 3 


« for he will become the prop and pillar of this church, and 


the main and chief inſtrument in defending it. He ſhewed 


from his childhood a very pregnant wit, great ſpirit, and a 
good memory; and being educated in the univerſity of Glaſ- 


cow, arrived ſo early to perfection, that he received his de- 


grees in his 16th year. Having made himſelf a thorough 

maſter of prophane learning, he applied himſelf to ſacred; 

and became ſo diſtinguiſned in it, that at eighteen years of age 

. 08 thought fit to ſucceed his father in the enen, of 
rr. 


lain, in his ambaſſy to the court of France, for eonfirming 
the antient amity between the two nations; and returned in 
the ambaſſador's retinue through England. In 1603, upon 


the acceſſion of James I to the throne of England, he was 


appointed, among other eminent perſons, to attend his ma- 
jeſty into that kingdom; and the ſame year, was advanced to 


the archbiſhopric of Glaſcow, and made one of the-privy . 


council in Scotland. In 1610, he preſided in the aſſembly at 
Glaſcowz and-the ſame year, upon the king's command, re- 
paired to London about eccleſiaſtica] affairs. He was ſo 
ative in matters, which concerned the recovery and -welfare 
of the church of Scotland, that during the courſe of his mi- 

Vol. X. ng niſtty, 


In 1601, he attended Lodowick duke of nan as chaps 4 


£ 
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of Re —_— of Montroſe, Lord Clarendon calls him * wor- 


nity, he is Juppoſed to have made no leſs than fifty jour- 


161540 that of St. Andrews; and thus became primate and 
| metropolitan of all Scotland. The year following, he preſi- 
| ded in the aſſembly of Aberdeen; as he did likewiſe in ſeveral 


made chancellor of Scotland z which poſt he had not held 
full four years, when the confuſions breaking out there obli- 


dy whom he had ſeveral children. Sir Robert Spotſwood his 


In 1655, was publiſhed at London in let: archbiſhop 


- Wyk is; but as it ** in our e n e . - 
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from thence to London; chiefly on that account. Hay- 
ing filled the ſee of Glaſcow eleven years, he was tranſlated in 


other aſſemblies for the reſtoring the ancient diſcipline, and 
bringing the church of Scotland to ſome degrees of -unifor- 
mity with that of England. He continued in high eſteem with 
king James I, during his whole reign ;. nor was he leſs va- 
ſued by king Charles I, who in 1633 was crowned by him in 
the Abbey-Church of Holyrood-Houſe. In 1635, he was 


ged him to retire into England. Being broken with age, and 

ief, and ſickneſs, he went firſt to Newcaſtle ; and continued 
mere, till by reſt and the care of the phyſicians he had re- 
covered ſtrength enough to travel to London: where he no 
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ſooner arrived, than he relapſed; and died the 26th of No- WI 
vember 1639. He was ſolemnly interred in Weſtminſter- tha 
Abbey, and an inſcription upon braſs was fixed over him. not 
He married a daughter of David Lindſay, biſhop of Rok; on 


ſecond ſon, was eminent for his abilities arid knowledge in 
the laws ; was preferred by king James, and afterwards by 
king Charles; and was put to death for adhering to the 


* thy honeſt loyal gentleman,” and as wiſe a man as Bo 
n Scotiſh nation had at that time.” 


Spotſwood's ** Hiſtory of the Church of Scotland, beginning 
* 0 year of our Lord 203, and continued to the end of the 


of king James VI.” In his dedication of this hiſtory 
1 H Charles l, dated the 15th of November 163g, he ob- 
1 that there is not men a 

«© help for the attaining unto wiſdom, than is the reading of 


« hiſtory, | We call experience a good miſtreſs, ſays he, and 
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had the ſatis faction of ſeeing his own was! 


TT TNA TH SS 


SPR ANGHER. 
ue coft. Hiſtory is not ſo: it teacheth us at other men's 


_ coſt, and carrieth this advantage more, that in a few hours 
40 reading a man may gather more inſtrutctions out of the ſame, 


66 than twenty men living ſucceſſively one after. another 
“gan poſſibly learn by their own'experience,” This hiſtory 


was begun at the influence and — 2 he 


contains a great variety, of matters, n 
r Lee ae 1 
at 


SPRANGHER 1 a German 


"painter, ee nd hone Ae 
the year 1546. He was brought up under variety of x 


and then went to Rome ; where Cardinal Farneſe took him 
into his ſervice, and afterwards recommended him to pope 


Pius V. He was employed at Belvidere, and ſpent thirty 


right nqihs in Gaming the picture of 55.Thy 2 of Fudg- 
; which picture is ſtill over that pope's. tomb. 

While be was working upon it, Vaſari told his hgligels, 
that 5 whatever Sprangher did, was ſo much time loſt ;!” 
notwithſtanding which, the pope commanded him to go on. 
It is allowed, Dien nn to the warmth of an ir- 
regular fancy, and wanted judgment; and that there appeared 
nothing of the Roman guſto in his deſigns. After a great 
number of pictures done in ſeveral parts of Rome he returned 
to Germany, and became chief painter to the emperpr Maxi- 
milian II; and was ſo much reſpected by his ſucceſſor Ro- 


dolphus, that that emperor preſented him with a gold chain 


and medal, allowed him a penſion, honoured him and his 


poſterity with the title of nobility, lodged bim in bis own 
lace, and would ſuffer him to paint for no body but himlale 


After many years continuance in his court, he obtained leave 
to viſit hig own country ; and accordingly went to Antwerp, 
Amſterdam, Haerlem, and ſeyeral other places: and having 

wells bighly abel. 
and his manner almoſt univerſally followed in all thoſe parts, 
el in Germany, be retuty * wo * and * in 8 
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then, Ox. 
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1096. Lond. 


1721. 


4 and equal to the renown of that prince, on whom they were 


CDRS . 


8 e R A T ( Dr. Toles) biſhop of Ws 1 4 a 


as Engliſh writer, was the ſon of a clergyman ; and was 
born at Tallaton in Devonſhire, in the year 1636, He was 
educated at a private ſchool ; and, in 1651, admitted a com- 


moner of Wadham College in Oxford, Having taken the 


degrees in arts, he was choſen fellow of his college; and be- 
came a great admirer of Dr. Wilkins, Dr. Seth Ward, Dr. 
Ralph Bathurſt, Mr, Chriſtopher Wren, &c. In 1659, he 
publiſhed two poems ; one on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
and another on the plague of Athens. He dedicated his pa- 
negyric on Cromwell to Dr. Wilkins, who was the warden of 
his college, and had married'Cromwell's ſiſter ; and in the 
dedication tells him, that * his verſes are little proportioned 


66 written; ſuch great actions and lives deſerving rather to be 
ac the ſubjects of the nobleſt pens and moſt divine phanſies, 


4 than of ſuch ſmall beginners and weak eſſayers in poetry, 


<6 as himſelf,” He acquired the name of the Pindaric Sprat 
by this poem, as Mr. Wood relates; but had reaſon to be 


aſhamed of the title, and no doubt was heartily ſick, after the 


reſtoration, of all the reputation this poem had gained him 
ſinee it then expoſed him to great contempt and inſult, and 


to the ſeverities of every writer, who either diſliked his per- 


ſon or his principles. * I ſhall not,” ſays the famous Henry 
Stubbe, in a piece written againſt Sprat's Hiſtory of the Rojal 
Society; © I ſhall not have any Pindaric Ode in the' preſs, 


4 dedicated: to the happy memory of the moſt renowned Prince 
* Oliver, Lord Protector; nothing to recommend the ſacred 


* 


| 1 « Mill of itſelf turn whiter too, 
.». 4 Without what —_ art can do, 


% urn of that dleſied ſpirit to "he" en 150 , 


46 Hi Jain like man, a5. elder p b grow, 


R 


1 never compared that regicide to Moſes, or his ſon to 
4 Joſhua, when other men's flatteries did exorbitate, &c. 
It muſt have been very aukward and difficult, for a man even 


of Sprat's addreſs and eloquence, to repel the attacks of ſuch 
an 


%. * 
c * 
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an dein and it was no doubt on that account, that he 
"I prudently declined the attempt. What would Sprat have 
-given, after the reſtoration, to have had all the copies of his 
panegyric upon Cromwell annihilated? What would * 
not have given? 

When king Charles II, was reſtored, he turned about, en- 
tered into orders, became fellow of the royal ſociety, chaplain 


to George duke of Buckingham, and afterwards chaplain to 


the king. In 1664, he wrote . Obſervations upon M. de 
<6 Sorbiere's Voyage into England :” they are addreſſed to 
Dr. Chriſtopher Wren then profeſſor of aſtronomy in Ox- 
ford, and employed in chaſtiſing certain indecent liberties, 
taken by that conceited traveller with the Engliſh nation; 
which they do with great vivacity, wit, and eloquence. - 
In 1667, he publiſhed the Hiſtory of the Royal Society,” 


in 4to. which, notwithſtanding Mr. Stubbe wrote againſt it, 


is in truth an excellent work, and has been reprinted, as it 
deſerved to be, ſeveral times. - There is prefixed to it an 


« Ode to the Royal Society,” written by Mr. Cowley; in 


which the following lines relate to Mr. Spear, whom Comte 
always favoured. 


« And ne'er did fortune better yet 
« Th' hiſtorian to the ſtory fit. 

As you from all old errors free 

„And purge the body of philoſophy 
« So from all modern follies he | 
« Has vindicated eloquence and wit. 

“His candid ſtyle like a clean ſtream does ſlide, 
And his bright fancy all the way _ 
Does like the ſun-ſhine in it play; 

4 It does like Thames, the beſt of rivers, glide, 
„ Where the God does not rudely over · turn, 
« But gently pour the chryſtal urn, 
« And with judicious hand does the whole current guide. 
64 T has all the beauties nature can impart, 
&« And all the comely dreſs without the paint of art. 


In 1668, he publiſhed an account of Mr. Cowley's life, to 
be 2885 to that poet's ſix books de Plantis. It was after- 


113 | wards 
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© wards enlarged and prefixed to the edition of Mr. Cowley'y 


them reſolved to proceed againſt ſuch of the clergy, as would 


K 


works, publiſhed by our author; to whoſe. care Mr. Cowley 


had by his laſt will left his printed works and manuſcripts, 


The ſame year he was made prebendary of Weſtminſter ; and 
the year after, accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor 
of divinity : he was alſo miniſter of St. Margaret's Weſtmin- 


ſter. In 1680, he was inſtalled canon of Windſor ; in 1683, 


dean of Weſtminſter; and in 1684, biſhop of Rocheſter. 
Sprat was one of thoſe men, who ſwum along with the times; 
ſo that it is no wonder, if preferment rolled in upon him, 
when there was great merit in taking no exceptions, nor 
making the leaſt oppoſition, to any thing that was done. He 
was clerk of the cloſet to king James II, and in 1685 made 
dean of the royal chapel. The ſame year, he publiſhed A 
ce true Account of the horrid Conſpiracy againſt the late King, 
c his preſent Majeſty, and the preſent Government ;” and 
the year after was appointed one of the commiſſioners for ec- 


_ cleſiaſtical affairs. Both theſe things made him very ob- 
noxious j̃ and therefore, upon the revolution in 1688, he 


publiſhed two letters, at different times, to the earl of Dorſet 
and Middleſex, in which he endeavoured to juſtify, or at leaſt 
to apologize for his own conduct with regard to both. As 
for drawing up The Account of the Conſpiracy,” he owns 


himſelf to have been over-influenced to it by the powers a- 


bove ; but declares, that the naming in it certain perſons, and 
in particular lord Ruſſe], whom he had great reaſon to think 
well of, was expreſsly againſt his judgment and conſent. And 
for the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, he aſſures the earl, that he 
did not conceive it to be any thing, but what he might in 
conſcience comply with ; that it was at the trial of the ſeven 


_ biſhops, he was firſt convinced of the falſe foundations and 


miſchievous conſequences of ſuch a diſpenſing power, as that 


on which the declaration for liberty of conſcience was'ground- 


ed ; and that, as ſoon as he did perceive whither that power 
tended, he reſolved to deſert the ecclefiaſtical commiſſion : 


and it is indeed true, that he actually did leave the commiſ- 


ſioners about the 15th of Auguſt 1688, at which time he ſaw 


not comply with the king's command, for readin 
ches his declaration for liberty of conſcience. 


g in all chur- 
| In 
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5 1692, his lordſhip with ſeveral other perſons, was 


charged with treaſon by two men, who forged an aſſociation 


under their hands: an account of which the biſhop publiſhed 
under the title of, <5 A Relation of the late wicked Contrivance 
& of Stephen Blackhead and Robert Young againſt the Lives 
ce of ſeveral Perſons by forging an Aſſociation under their 
« Hands.” He publiſhed a charge to his clergy in 1696 : from 
which time we hear nothing of him till his death, which hap- 


pened the 20th of May 1713. He died of an apoplexy at 


Rromley in Kent, and was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


where a monument was erected to him. He left a ſon Tho- 
mas Sprat, who was well preferred in the church, and ſur · 
vived him about ſeven years. A volume of his ſermons, 


printed at different times, was collected after his death, and 


publiſhed i in $vo. Though no profound ſcholar, nor man of 


great abilities, he was a thorough maſter in polite and claſſi- 
cal literature, and wrote with uncommon'propriety, purity, 
eloquence, and addreſs : but he had too much of the orator in 
his compoſitions. Biſhop Burnet ſays of him, that « his 
“parts were very bright in his youth, and gave great hopes, 


« but were blaſted by a lazy libertine courſe of life, to which 62 


6 his | temper and good nature carried him, without conſider- 
<« ing the duties or even the decencies of his profeſſion, He 
1 was juſtly eſteemed, adds he, a great maſter of our language, 
* and one of our correceſt writers,” . Se: 


$T. AULAIRE (Francis, Marquifs de) a French 
| poet, was born at Limoſin, and ſpent the younger part of his 
life in the army. He had a natural, eaſy, and delicate vein; 
loved polite letters, which he knew how to make uſe of ; and 
cultivated poetry. He wrote but few verſes, till he was up- 
wards of ſixty ; and it is remarkable, that his beſt were wrote 
at ninety years of age, The ducheſs of Maine was charmed 
with his converſation, and drew him to court, where he ſpent 

of his life. When he was upwards of ninety, 
he ones ſupped with that great lady, who called him Apollo, 
and defired him to tell her a certain ſecret: to which he 
replied, e os W 


„ a 


45 


„ 7 
PRs ee La divinite' qui samuſe 6 
A me demander mon ſecret, 
e 81 'etais Apollon ne ſeroit point math 4 92 
Elle ſeroit F hetis, & le jour finiroit. | 


that is, 


mie Apollo, O divingſt fair, 

bo diign to aft the ſecret of a friend, 
Du ſhould not be my muſe ; but I declare 

You fhould be Thetis, and the day ſhould end. 


66 e himſelf, ſays Voltaire, wrote much a "ay 

Siecleds When he was a great deal younger.” He was received 
Louis into the French academy in 1706 for a piece, which the ſe · 
tom. II. vere Boileau alledged as a reaſon, why this favor ſhould not 
be granted him: he thought the- piece immoral. When 

ſome of the academy expoſtulated with Boileau concerning 

his rigor, adding, that the marquiſs was a man of quality, 

and that ſome regard ſhould be had to that: I conteſt not 

„ his title to quality, but his title to poetry, ſaid Boileau ; 
and I affirm, that he is not only a bad poet, but a poet of 


“ bad morals.“ It was replied, that the marquiſs of St. 


Aulaire did not pretend to be a poet by profeſſion, but only, 
like Anacreon, wrote little poems for his amuſement ; ** Ana- 
e creon, neplied Boileau ! have you read Anacreon, of whom 
you ſpeak thus? Do you know, Sir, that Horace, all Ho- 
6. race as: he was, thought himſelf honored by being joined 
« with Anacreon ? Sir, while you can eſteem ſuch verſes 
"66 as your marquiſs' 3, you mw oblige me extremely in deſpi- 
6 ſing mine.” 
St. Aulaire died in 17424 aged near a bundred years; 
ſome ſay a e and two. | 


. ar. JOHN (Hzuxv) Lord yiſcount Bolingbroke, 2 


the Lile and great philoſopher and politician, and famous for the part he 
2 acted under both theſe characters, was deſcended from an 
the late Lord ancient and noble family, and born about the year 1672. 
Viſcount His father was Sir Henry St. John, ſon of Sir Walter St. 
— 21. Jobn, who died at Batterſea, his family - ſeat, upon the 3d of 


London July ba in __ 87th year of bis age : his mother 85 


„ „5 p 
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Jady Mary, ſecond daughter and coheireſs of Robert Rich, 
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earl of Warwick. He wag bred up with great care, under | 1, 


the inſpection of his grandfather, as well as his father; who 
neglected no means to improye and accompliſh him in his 
tendereſt years, Some have inſinuated, that he was edu- 
cated in diſſenting principles; and a certain writer ſays, that 
he © was well lectured by his grandmother and her confeſſor, 
« Mr, Daniel Burgeſs, in the Preſbyterian way.” He hay 
dropped a hint in his letter to Mr. Pope, printed at the end 
of his letter to Sir W. Windham, which ſeems to counts- 
nance a notion of this kind ; and that is, where he ſpeaks of 
| being © condemned, when he was a boy, to read Manton, 
« the puritanical parſon, as he calls him, who made 119 
, 46 ſermons upon the 119th pſalm.” But whatever occaſional 
informations or inſtructions he might receive from his grand- 
Mother or her friends, it is very certain, that he had a re- 
gular and liberal education; and, having paſſed through Ea- 
ton ſchool, was removed to Chriſt-church in Oxford, where 
it may fairly be inferred, from the company he kept and the 
friendſhips he made, many of which ſubſiſted in their full 
ſtrength ever after, that he ſoon rubbed off the ruſt of puri- 
taniſm, if indeed he ever contracted it. 

By the time he left the univerſity, he was conſidered as a 
perſon of very uncommon qualifications : and as one, who 
was ſure to make a ſhining figure in the world, Not indeed 
without reaſon. He was in his perſon perfectly agreeable z 
had a dignity mixed with ſweetneſs in his looks, and a man- 

ner extremely taking. He had great acuteneſs, great judg - 
ment, and a prodigious memory. Whatever he read he ro- 
tained ; and that in ſo ſingular a manner, as to make it in- 
tirely his own. In the earlier part of his life he did not read 
much, or at leaſt many books; for which he uſed to give the 
ſame reaſon that Menage did for not reading Moreri's dictio- 
nary: namely, that he was unwilling to fill his head with 
«*« what did not deſerve a place there; ſince when it was once 
© in, he knew not how to get it out again.“ But it is pro- 
þable, that in his youth he was not much given to reading 
and reflection. With great parts he had, as it uſually hap- 
pens, great paſſions: and theſe hurried him into many of 
thoſe indiſcretions and follies, which are common with young 


, 


s . JOHN. 


men. The truth is, he was a. ven great libertine in his 
younger days; was much addicted to women, and apt to in- 
dulge himſelf in late hours, with all thoſe exceſſes thar uſu- 
ally attend them. This however did not wholly extinguiſh 
in him the love of ſtudy and the deſire of knowledge: there 


e has been ſomething always, ſays he, ready to whiſper in 


4 22 ear, while I ran the courſe of pleaſure and of buſineſs, 
4 ſolve ſeneſcentem mature ſanus equum ; and while "tis well, 


| « releaſe thy aged horſe, But my genius, unlike the demon 


« of Socrates, whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very often I heard 
< him not, in the hurry of thoſe paſſions with which I was 
« tranſported, Some calmer hours there were; in them J 
« hearkened to him. Reflection had often its turn; and the 
4 joue of ſtudy and the deſire of knowledge have never quite 
% abandoned me. I am not therefore intirely unprepared 


« for the life J will lead; and it is not without reaſon, that 


J promiſe myſelf more ſatis faction in the Matter part of i, 


44 than I ever knew in the former.“ 


Whatever diſcredit theſe. youthful extravagancies might 


bring upon him, they did great honour to his parents; who, 
as his hiſtorian tells us, though - chey had it always in their 


power, yet would not produce him on the ſtage of publick 


lite, till ſufficient time had been allowed, and every method 
tried, to wear them, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, away. Then 
they married him to the daughter and coheireſs of Sir Henry 


Wincheſcomb of Bucklebury, in the county of Berks, bart. 


and upon this marriage a large ſettlement was made, which 
proved very ſerviceable to him in his old age, though a great 


part of what his lady brought him was taken from him, in 


_ conſequence of his attainder. The very ſame year he was 
elected with Henry Peynnel, eſq; for the borough of Wot- 
. ton-Baſſet, and ſat in the fifth parliament of king William, 
which met on the 10th of February 1700; and in which 
Robert Harley, eſq; afterwards earl of Oxford, was choſen 
for the firſt time ſpeaker. This parliament was but of ſhort 
continuance ; for it ended upon the 24th of June, 1701- 
The buſineſs of it was the impeachment of the king's mi- 


| Hiſtersz who were concerned in the concluſion of the two 
partition · treaties; and Mr. St. John going with the majority, 
ho were then eee as tories, ought to be looked TT 
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un coming into the world under | ination. 
ſerve this in his favour againſt thoſe, — — 
with changing ſides, in the earlier part of his life,, He was 


in the next parliament, that met on the goth of December 
following; which was the laſt in the reigh of king William, 


and the firſt in that of queen Anne. He was charged, fo 
early as the year 1710, with having voted this year againſt 
the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover but his biftorinn 
ſays, that, in a little piece of his publiſhed in 1731, when it 
was urged as a thing notorious and undeniable, he calls it 8 
falſe and impudent aſſertion ; that he farther affirms the bill 
for ſettling the proteſtant ſucceſſion to have paſſed in 1701, 


and not in 1702; and likewiſe obſerves, that in the ſame 


year a bill was brought into parliament by Sir Charles H. 

and himſelf, entitled, A Bill for the further ſecurity of his 
„ majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown'in the 
% Proteſtant line, and extinguiſhing the hopes of the pre- 
« tended prince of Wales, and all other pretenders and their 
open and ſecret abettors,” What the little piece here re- 
ferred to is, we know not; nor are we able to learn for cer 


tain whether this noble perſon was or was not concerned in 


ſuch a vote. All we can pretend to ſay is, that no anſwer, 


which he ever gave to the charge, has yet been allowed to 


de ſatisfactory and deciſive, —In July 1702, upon the diſſo- 
lution of the ſecond parliament, the queen making a tour 
from Windſor to Bath, by way of Oxford, Mr. St. John 
attended her; and at Oxford, among ſeveral perſons of the 
higheſt diſtinction, had the degree of doctor of laws conferred 
upon him. . 

Perſevering ſteadily i in the ſame tory 3 which 
he had manifeſtly embraced againſt the inclinations of his fa- 
mily, his father and grandfather being both whigs, he. gained 
' ſuch an influence and authority in the houſe,. that it was 


thought proper to diſtinguiſh his merit; and, on the xoth of 


April 1704, he was appointed ſecretary of war, and of the 
' marines. As this poſt created a conſtant correſpondence with 
the duke of Marlborough, we may reaſonably preſume it to 
have been the principal foundation of the rumors raiſed ma- 
ny years after, that he was in a particular manner attached 

10 ä It is certain, that * 
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of that great general, and was a ſincere admirer of him; 
but yet he was in no ſenſe his creature, as ſome have aſſert- 
ed. This he diſavowed, when the duke was in the zenith 


of his power; nor was he then charged, or ever afterwards, 
by the duke or ducheſs with ingratitude or breach of en- 
gagements to them. Yet, as we ſay, he had the higheſt opi- 
nion of the duke, which he retained to the laſt moment of 
his life; and he has told us ſo himſelf in fo inimitable a man- 
ner, that it would be wrong not to tranſcribe the paſſage, 


= the fe By the death of king William, ſays he, the duke of Marl- 


A 


« borough was raiſed to the head of the army, and indeed 
of the confederacy : where he, a new, a private man, a 
66 ſubject, acquired by merit and management a more de- 


ciding influence, than high birth, confirmed authority, and 
„ even the crown of Great Britain, had given to king Wil- 
„ liam, Not only all the parts of that vaſt machine, the 


grand alliance, were kept more compact and entire; but 
& a more rapid and vigorous motion was given to the whole: 
„and, inſtead of languiſhing or diſaſtrous campaigns, we 
« ſaw every ſcene of the war full of action. All thoſe 
« wherein he appeared, and many of thoſe wherein he was 
« not then an actor, but abettor however of their action, 
« were crowned with the moſt triumphant ſucceſs. I take 
« with pleaſure this opportunity of doing juſtice to that great 
4 man, whoſe faults I knew, whoſe virtues I admired; and 


se whoſe memory, as the greateſt general and as the greateſt 


«« miniſter, that our country or Fe any other has pro- 


_ « duced, I honor.“ 


But whatever might be his regard for the duke of Matl- 
borough at the time we are. ſpeaking of, it is certain that it 


| muſt have been entirely perſonal ; ſince nothing could be 


more cloſely united in all political meaſures, than he was 


with Mr. Harley : and therefore, when this miniſter was re- 


moved from the ſeals in 1707, Mr. St. John choſe to follow 


his fortune, and the next day reſigned his employment in the 


adminiſtration. He was not returned in the parliament, which 


was elected in 1708 ; but upon the diſſolution of it in 1710, 


Mr. Harley being made chancellor and under-treaſurer of 


the Exchequer, the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate was given to 
"_ St. John, About the ſame time be wrote the famous 


Letter 


_ 1: C 


ce | Letter 60" the Examiner,“ to be found among the fiſt of 
thoſe papers: it was univerſally aſcribed” to him, and is in- 
deed an exquiſite proof of his keen abilities, as a writer; ſor 


in this ſingle ſhort paper are comprehended the outlines of 


that deſign, on which Dean Swift enen himſelf tas near 


a twelvemonth. 


Upon the calling of a new Pausen un the 2 5th of No- 


vember, he was choſen knight of the ſhire for the county of 


Berks, gr alſo burgeſs for Wotton- Baſſet; and made his 
election for the former. He appeared now upon a ſcene of 


action, which called forth all his abilities, He ſuſtained al- 
moſt the whole weight of the buſineſs of the peace of 


Utrecht, which however he was not ſuppoſed. to negotiate to 


the advantage of his country; and therefore he has ſuſtained - 


much ill-will and cenſure on that account ever ſince. The 


real ſtate of the caſe is, that . the two parties, as he him- 
& ſelf owns, were become factions in the ſtrict ſenſe of the 


« word,” He was of that which prevailed for peace, againſt 


thoſe who delighted in war ; for this was the language of the 
times: and ſo, a peace being reſolved on by the Engliſh mi- 


nifters at all adventures, it is no wonder if it was made with ' 


leſs advantage to the nation. He has owned this again, al- 
though he has juſtified the peace in general: * though it 
« was a duty, ſays he, that we owed to our country, to de- 
« liver her from the neceſſity of bearing any longer ſo un- 
« equal part in ſo unneceſſary a war, yet was there ſome 
degree of merit in performing it. I think ſo ſtrongly in 


this manner, I am ſo incorrigible, that if I could be placed 


„in the ſame circumſtances again, I would take the ſame 
6 reſolution, and act the ſame part. Age and experience 
„might enable me to act with more ability and greater 
« {kill ; but all I have ſuffered ſince the death of the Queen, 
6 ſhould not hinder me from acting. Notwithſtanding this, 
© T ſhall not be ſurpriſed, if you think that the peace of 
Utrecht was not anſwerable to the ſucceſs of the war, nor 
& to the efforts made in it. I think ſo myſelf, and have al- 
% ways owned, even when it was making and made, that I 


* thought ſo. Since we had committed a ſucceſsful folly, 


„we ought to have reaped more advantage from it, than 
* 66 we id.” | | 1 
n 
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tober, preceding his creation; and that the earldom became 
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w l 1712, he had been created Baron St. John of Le- 
| Add e in Wiltſhire, and Viſcount Bolingbroke ; and 


us alſo che ſame year appointed Lord Lieutenant of the 


of Eſſex. But theſe honors not anſwering his expec- 


deſign of taking the lead in public affairs from his old friend 
Mr. Harley, then Earl of Oxford : which proved in the iſſue 
unfortunate to them both. It muſt be obſerved, that Paulet 
St. John, the laſt Earl of Bolingbroke, died the 5th of Oc- 


extinct by his deceaſe. The honor however was promiſed to 


| him: but his preſence in the houſe of commons being fo 


at that time, the Lord Treaſurer prevailed upon him 
to remain there during that ſeſſion ; upon an aſſurance, that 
his rank ſhould be preſerved for him. But, when he expected 


© the old title ſhould have been renewed in his favor, he was 


put off with that of Viſcount; which he reſented as an af- 
front, and looked on it as ſo intended by the Treaſurer, who 
had got an Earldom for himſelf. See how Lord Bolingbroke 
ſpeaks of this: I continued, fays he, in the houſe of com- 


e mons, during that important ſeſſion which preceded the 


6 peace; and which, by the ſpirit ſnewn through the whole 


| 484 courſe of i it, and by the reſolutions taken in it, rendered 


« the concluſion of the treaties practicable. After this, I 


\.; was dragged into the houſe of Lords in ſuch a manner, as 


„to make my promotion a puniſhment, not a reward; and 


| 66. was there left to defend the treaties alone. It would not 
have been hard, continues he, to have forced the Earl of 


% Oxford to uſe me better, His good intentions began to 


e be very much doubted of: the truth is, no opinion of his 


* fincerity-had ever taken root in the party; and, which 
* was worſe perhaps for a man in his ſtation, the opinion of 
„ his capacity began to fall apace. —I began in my heart to 


* renounce the friendſhip, which, till that time, I had pre- 


«6 ſerved inviolable for Oxford. I was not aware of all his 
«© treachery, nor of the baſe and little means which he em- 
„ ployed then, and continued to employ afterwards, to ruin 


5 me in the opinion of the Queen, and every where elle. 


« I ſaw however, that he had no friendſhip for any body; 


«* and that with reſpeR to me, inſtead of having the ability 
« to 


tations, for his ambition was undoubtedly great, he formed a 
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4 to render that. merit, 5 to 888 
« addition of ſtrength to himſelf, it became the object of his 
44 jealouſy, and a reaſon for undermining me.” There was 
alſo another tranſaction, which paſſed not long after Lord 
Bolingbroke's being raiſed to the peerage, and which helped 
to increaſe his animoſity to that miniſter, In a few weeks 
after bis return from France, her Majeſty beſtowed. the va- 
cant ribbans of the order of the garter upon the Dukes 


ford, ood Strafford. Bolingbroke thought himſelf hers. again 
ill uſed, having an ambition, as the miniſter well knew, to 
receive ſuch an inſtance as this was of his miſtreſs's grace 
and favor, Upon the whole therefore, it is no wonder 
when the Treaſurer's ſtaff was taken from this old friend, he 
expreſſed his joy by entertaining that very day, July 7» 1714, 
at dinner the Generals Stanhope, Cadogan, and Palmer, with 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Craggs, and. ſome. other ge! 
tlemen, Oxford faid upon his going out, that ſome of them 
would ſmart for it; and Bolingbroke was far from being in- 
ſenſible of the danger, to which he ſtood expoſed; yet he 
was not without hopes ſtill of ſecuring himſelf, by making 
bis court to the whigs; and it is certain, that a little before 
this he had propoſed to bring in a bill to the houſe of Lords, 
to make it treaſon to inliſt ſoldiers for the Pretender, which 
was paſſed into an act. 
| Nevertheleſs, ſoon after the ese of King Gains, to 
the throne in 1714, the ſeals were taken from him, and all 
the papers in his office ſecured ; yet, during the ſhort ſeſſion 
of parliament at this juncture, he applied himſelf with his 
uſual induſtry and vigor, to keep up the ſpirits of the friends 
to the late adminiſtration, without omitting any proper occa- 
ſion of teſtifying his reſpect and duty to his Majeſtyz in 
which ſpirit he aſſiſted in ſettling the civil liſt, and other 
neceſſary points. But, ſoon after the meeting of the new par- 
liament, finding himſelf in imminent danger, he withdrew z 
and crofled the water privately to France, in the latter.end of 
March 1715. The Contiguator of Rapin' 5 hiſtory repreſents 
him, as having fled in a kind of a-pannic: ' ** Lord Boling- 
« broke's heart began to fail him, ſays that hiſtorian, - as 


| * ſoon as he heard that Prior was landed at Dover, and had 
»& 
pro- 
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iſed to reveal all he knew. Accordingly that evening 

15 2E lordſhip, who had the night before appeared at the 
« play-houſe in Drury-lane, and beſpoke another play for 
the next night, and ſubſcribed to a new opera, that was to 
s be acted ſome time after, went off to Dover in diſguiſe as 
« a ſervant to Le Vigne, one of the French King's meſ- 
E ſengers:” but his lordſhip ever affirmed the ſtep to have 
deen taken upon certain and repeated informations, that a 
reſolution was taken by the men in power, not _ to proſe. 
cute, but to purſue him to the ſcaffold. 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an invitation from 
the Pretender, then at Barr, to engage in his ſervice : which 
he abſolutely refuſed, and made the beſt application, that his 
preſent circumſtances would admit, to prevent the extremity 
of his proſecution in England. After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, 
he retired into Dauphine, where he continued till the begin- 
ning of July; when, upon receiving a meſſage from ſome 
of his party in England, he complied with a ſecond invita- 
| tion from the Pretender: apd taking the ſeals of the ſeere- 
_ rary's office at Commercy, he ſet out with them for Paris, 
and arrived thither the latter end of the ſame month, in or- 
der to procure from that court the neceſſary ſuccors for his 
new maſter's intended invaſion of England. The vote for 
impeaching him of high treaſon had paſſed in the houſe of 
Commons on the roth of June preceding; and fix articles 
were brought into the houſe, and read by Mr. Walpole, 
Auguſt the 4th, 1715, which were in ſubſtance as follows: 
1. That, whereas he had aſſured the miniſters of the States 
General, by order from her Majeſty in 1711, that ſhe would 
make no peace but in concert with them; yet he ſent Mr, 
Prior to France that ſame year, with propoſals for a treaty of 
peace with that Monarch, without the conſent of the Allies. 
2. That he adviſed and promoted the making of a ſeparate 
treaty or convention with France, which was ſigned in Sep- 
tember. 3. That he diſcloſed to Mr. Meſnager, the French. 
miniſter at London, this convention, which was the preli- 
minary- inſtructions to her Majeſty's plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, in October. 4. That her Majeſty's final inſtruc- 
tions to her ſaid plenipotentiaries were diſcloſed by him to 


| *s a Sander an e of rag 5. That he — 
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eloſed to the French the manner, how Tournay in Flanders 
might be gained by them. 6. That he adviſed and pro-' 
moted the yielding up.of Spain and the Weſt Indies to the 
Duke of Anjou, then an enemy to her Majeſty. — Theſe © 
articles were ſent up to the Lords in Auguſt ; in conſequence 
of which, he ſtood attainted of high treaſor, September the 
ꝛoth of the ſame year. 

In the mean time, his new engagements with the Pres: | 
tender had the ſame iſſue: for the year 1715 was ſcarcely | 
expired, when the ſeals and papers of his new Secretary's 
office were demanded, and given up; and this was ſoon fol- 
lowed by an accuſation, branched into ſeven articles, in 
which he was impeached of treachery; iicapacity, and neg- 
let. Thus diſcarded, he reſolved to make his peace, if it 
were poſſible; at home, He ſet himſelf immediately in ear- 
neſt to this work; and in a ſhort time by that activity, which 
was the characteriſtic of his nature, and with which he con- 
ſtantly proſecuted all his deſigns, he procured, through the 
mediation of the Earl of Stair, then the Britiſh Ambaſſador 
at the French court, a promiſe of pardon upon certain con- 
ditions from the King; who, in July 1716, created his 
father, Baron of Batterſea and Viſcount St. John. Such an 
extraotdinary variety of diſtreſsful events had thrown him 
into a ſtate of reflection ; and this produced, by way of 
relief, a conſolatio philoſophica, which he wrote the fame 
year, under the title of Reflections upon exile.” In this 
piece, he has drawn the picture of his own exile : which; 
being repreſented as a violence, proceeding ſolely from the 
malice of his perſecutors, to one who had ſerved his country” 
with ability and integrity, is by the magie of his pen con- 
verted not only into a tolerable, but what appears to be an 
honorable ſtation, He had allo this year wrote ſeveral let- 
ters, in anſwer to the charge laid upon him by the Pretender 
and his adherents, which were printed at London in 1735; 
8vo, together with anſwers to them by Mr. James Murray, 
afterwards made Earl of Dunbar by the Pretender : but be- 
ing then immediately ſuppteſſed, are reprinted in Tindal's 
continuation of Rapin's hiſtory of England. The following 
year he drew up a vindieation of his whole conduct with re- 
ſpe& to the tories; in e form of a; letter to Sir William 
Vol. X. V Wyndham; 


* 
„ 
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Wyndham, which was printed in 1753, 8vo. It is written 
with the utmoſt elegance and 1 u eee 
intereſting and entertaining anecdotes, 

His firſt lady being dead, he — about cis timo A 
ſecond, of great merit and accompliſhments, who was niece 
to the famous Madam de Maintenon, and widow of the 
Marquis de Villette; with whom he had a very large fortune, 
encumbered however with a long and troubleſome 1aw-ſuit, 
In the company and converſation of this lady, he paſſed his 
time in France, ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes at 
the capital, till 1723: in which year, after the breaking up 
of the parliament, the King was Pleaſed to grant him a full 
and free pardon. Upon the firſt notice-of this favor, the 


expectation of which had been the governing principle of his 


political conduct for ſeveral years, he returned to his native 
country. It is obſervable, that Biſhop Atterbury was ba- 
niſhed at this very juncture; and happening, on his being 
ſet aſhore at Calais, to hear that Lord Bolingbroke was 
there, he ſaid, Then I am exchanged.“ His Lordſhip 
having obtained, about two years after his return, an act of 
parliament to reſtore him to his family-inheritance, and to 
enable him to poſleſs any purchaſe he ſhould make, pitched 
upon a ſeat of Lord Tankerville, at Dawley near Uxbridge 
in Middleſex ; where he ſettled with his lady, and gratified 


the politeneſs of his taſte, by improving it into a moſt ele- 


gant villa, Here he amuſed himſelf with rural employments, 
and with correſponding and converſing with Pope, Swift, and 
other friends ; but was by no means ſatisfied within: for he 
was yet no more than a mere titular Lord, and ſtood excluded 
from a ſeat in the houſe of Peers. Inflamed with this taint 
that yet remained in his blood, he entered ayain, in 1726, 
upon the public ſtage; and diſavowing all obligations to the 


miniſter Walpole, to whoſe ſecret enmity he imputed his not 
having received all the effects of royal mercy that were in- 
tended him, he embarked in the oppoſition ; and diſtin. 


guiſhed himſelf by a multitude of pieces, wrote during the 


ſhort remainder of that reign, and for ſome years under the 


following, with great boldneſs againſt the meaſures that were 
then purſued, Beſides his papers in the Craftſman, he pub- 


liſhed ſeveral pamphlets ; which were atterwards reprinted - X 


the ſecond edition of bi 4 political tracts, and in the col - 

lection of his works. | | 
Having carried on his part of the lege againſt the miniſter 
with- inimitable ſpirit for ten years, he laid down his pen, upon 
a diſagreement with his principal coadjutors ; and, in 1735, 
he. retired to France, with a full reſolution. never to engage 
more in public / buſineſs... Swift, who knew that this retregt 


vas the effect of diſdain, vexation, and diſappointment ; that 


his lordſhip's paſſions ran bigh, and that his attainder, unre- 
verſed ſtill tingled in bis veins, concluded him certainly gone 
once more to the pretender, as his enemies gave out: but he 
was rebuked for this by Mr. Pope, who aſſuted him, that jt 
was abſolutely untrue in every circumſtance, that he had fixed 
in a very agreeable retirement near Fountainbleau, and made 
it his Whole buſineſs vacare literis. His lordſhip had now 
paſſed the Goth year of his age; and through as great a variety 
of ſcenes both of pleaſure and buſineſs, as any of his contem- 
poraries. He had gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in 
the full poſſeſſion of his former honors, as great parts and 
great application could go; and was at length convincell, 
that the door was finally ſhut againſt him. He had not been 
long in his retreat, when he began a courſe of ++ Letters gn 
the ſtudy and uſe of hiſtory,” for the uſe of the Lord Corg- 

bury, to whom they are addreſſed. They were publiſhed in 
1752.; and though they are drawn up, as all his lordſhip's 
things are, in a moſt elegant and maſterly ſtile, and abound 
with the juſteſt and deepeſt reflections, yet, on account of 
ſome freedoms taken with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, they expoſed 
him. to much cenſure. Subjoined to theſe letters are, his 
Piece upon exile,” and a letter to Lord Bathurſt, on the 
true uſe of ſtudy and retirement: both full of the figeſt 
reflections, as finely expreſſed. 

Upon the death of his father, who be to be extremely 
old, he ſettled at Batterſea, the ancient ſeat of the family, 
where be paſſed the remainder of his liſe in the higheſt dig- 
nity, His age, his great genius, perfected by long experi- 
| ence and much reflection, gave him naturally the aſcendant 

over all men: and he was, in truth, a kind of oracle to all 


men. He was now as great a philoſopher, as he had been 


before a ſtateſman + he read, he | refers be wrote, abun- 


* 
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| 3 1 Pope and 2 qa 7; W 
eateſt wit, of his time, pared, — 2 4 it is wel 


his incomparable poem, The eſſay on man. Read the 
followin ng words öf a noble lord, who knows experimentally 
"the ſweets of otium cum dignitate: “ Lord Bolingbroke, 


# e ſays he, had early made himſelf maſter of books and men; 


sre- , 
—.— but in his firſt career of life, being immerſed at once in 


— « buſineſs and pleaſure, he ran through a variety of ſcenes 


Swift Lat. "6 in a ſurpriſing and eccentric manner. When his paſſions 
al. 7 1. ſubſided by years and diſappointments, when he improved 
his rational faculties by more grave ſtudies and reflection, 
| "46 he ſhone out in his retirement with à luſtre peculiar to 
„ himſelf; though not ſeen by vulgar eyes. The gay ftateſ- 
„ man was changed' i into a philoſopher, equal to any of the 
i ſages of antiquity, The wiſdom of Socrates, the dignity 
und eaſe of Pliny, and the wit of Horace, opens in all 

dis writings and converſation.” 
Yet, even in this retirement, it is plain that he 3d not 
neglect the conſideration of public affairs: for after the con- 
cluſion df the laſt war in 1747, upon meaſures being taken, 
"which did not agree with his notions of political prudence, 
de began · ſome reſlections on the preſent ſtate of the nation, 
4 principally with regard to her taxes and debts, and on the 
© 66 cauſes and conſequences of them: but he did not finiſh 
| "them. In 1749, came out his“ Letters on the ſpirit of pa- 
4 triotiſm, on the idea of a patriot king, and on the tate of 
4. * parties, at the acceſſion of King George I:“ with a pre- 
wherein Mr. , Pope's conduct, with regard to that piece, 
10 f nted as an inexcuſable act of treachery to him. 
Tope, it yr had cauſed ſome copies of theſe letters, which 
had been lent him for his peruſal, to be clandeftinely printed 
off; which however, if it was without the knowledge of his 
noble friend, was ſo far from being treacherouſly meant to 
him, that it proceeded from an exceſs of love and admiration 
of him. The noble lord knew this well enough, and could 
not poffibly ſee it in any other light: but being angry with 
Mr. Pope, for having taken into his friendſhip'a man, whom 
be thought extreamly ill of, and for having adopted at the 
— of that man a To —— 


1 that the former received from him the materials for 
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_ the craftſman, which * ſeparately printed in three 


laid down in the original 66 ae, Wa! he could net fos- 


bear giving a little vent to his reſentment: and his; lordſhip 


was the more to blame, as he himſelf has in effect excuſed 


Pope, by ſaying, that he was in a yery infirm ſtate, and even 
in his laſt illneſs, n ſuffered this. e of Souls 


to. be made i in him. „ „ ES 


His die absd en crifhed 9 0 bly a benngh x” 


| Batterſea 3: and this he did on the 1 5th of November 1751s. 
on the verge of ſourſeore years of age. His corpſe, was in- e 


terred with thoſe of his anceſtors in that church, where there 
is 4 marble monument en to his e e with: the 1 
e l 1 

| 2 ne,. 


nene eg of War, * arg of e, GOES 


| a At And Viſcount Bolingbroke,” ' 126 200 


E 1 the days of King e 105 7 10 {of 


i a And King George II, A rs” 


— more and better. 

His attachment to Queen Anne 20050 
ret him to a long and ſevere perſruton in 
_ He bore it with firmneſs of min. 

T The enemy of no national party, 


Due friend of no faction - 


| Diſtinguiſhed under the cloud of a. re e 1 5a 
5 „ had not been intirely taken on pig 6 
By zeal. to maintain the liberty, ret s (1: 3 „ 

40 We to reſtore the ancient bern en 45 
. * Of Great Britain. 5 W 


iy bein s eſtate and honors deſcended to his Pn 

the preſent Lord Bolingbroke: the care and benefit! of his 
manuſcripts he left to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed them, to- 
with his works already printed, in 1734, in ſive vo- 

„ 4to. They may well enough be divided into politi- 
cal and philoſophical works: the former of which have been 
touched upon already, and conſiſt of Letters upon hiſtory, 
t letter to Wyndham, letters on patriotiſm,” and papers in 


vo- 


N " 


See, A 
letter to the 
moſt impu- 
dent man 
alive: 
written mot 
certainly by 
lord Boling 


e © Pope; Ea ig which all fabjeAs, relating (o philsfophy 
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volumes, Bvs. under the title of * Diſſertation upon partiel, 
2 remarks on the hiſtory of England, and political tracts.“ 
His philoſophical works conſiſt of, „ The ſubſtance of ſome 
| © lerters written originally in French about 1720 to Mr, de 


„ pouilly; letter — by one of Archbiſhop Tillot. 


4 ſon's ſermons; and letters or eſſays addreſſed to Alexander 


X ; and religion, are treated 'in a moſt” Pers anion 


2, manner. As Mr. Mallet'had publiſhed" an 80 editteh of 


the Letters on hiſtory,” and the & Letter to Ts, 
before the Ito edition of the works eme out; #6 
ed ſeparately the philoſophical writings, in five e 
after. Theſe eſſays, addreſſed to Pope on philoſophy and 


religion, contain many things, which claſh with the great 
truths of revelation ; and on this account, not only expoſed 


the deceaſed author to the animadverſions of ſeveral writers, 
but occaſioned allo a preſentment of his works by the grand 
jury of Weſtminſter. His lordſhip, it is to be feared, was a 

very indifferent chriſtian, ſince there are numberleſa aſſertions 
in his works, plainly inconſiſtent with any belief of revela- 
tion: but then there are numberleſi gs ſet forth in the 


fineſt manner, with all the powers of elegance and fancy; 


and which will amply reward the attention of a reader, who 
knows how to diſtinguiſh them from the errors they are 
mixed with. Swift has ſaid, in a letter to Pope, that . If 
4 eyer Lord Bolingbroke trifles, it muſt be when he turns di- 
« vine :” but then he allows, that 4 when he writes of any 
« thing in this world, he is not only above trifling, but even 
& more than mortal.” In ſhort, whatever imperfections may 
be diſcovered in him, with regard to certain principles and 
opinions, he was conſidered as a man of great parts and uni- 
 verſal knowledge, the moſt extraordinary perſon of the age 
he lived in; «nd ge one of the fineſt that any age 
Mr. Pope eſteemed him, almoſt to a degree of adoration ; 
and has blazoned his character in the brighteſt colors, that 
wit could invent, or fondneſs beſtow, Mark, . 
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2 « Tig but to know, how little can be known, . 


270 ſee all others faults, and feel our own, 
5 Condemn'd in buſineſs, or in arts to a 
heut 4 ſecond, or without à judge: 4 
Truths would you teach, to ſave a dure land? 4 h are 
* All fear; none aid you, and few underſtand... $7.8 
. Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view: if, 5 a „ 
"Above _ Man xe _ its: comforts too.” 
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— b piwell and his noble friend, by whoſe. — 
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And while the muſe now ftoops, or now ee, 
„To man's low paſſions, or their glorious r 

% Teach me, like thee, in various nature W 
To fall with dignity, with temper riſ jm 


„ Form d by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 4b 4661 
_ © Ptom grave to gay, from lively to ſevere ; * e e, 
Cotrect with ſpirit, elegant with eaſe, $4 


1 Intent to reaſon, or polite to pleaſe. A RF 
„ Oh ! while along the ſtream of time he's name 


| & Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame: 


Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 

«Purſue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 

When Stateſmen, Heroes, Kings, in duſt repoſe, 

„ Wpboſe ſons ſhall bluſh their fathers were thy foes, * 

Shall then this verſe to future age pretend. 
_ © Thou wert my guide, rale tad and friend? 

4 That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 

From 1 to things, from fancy to the heart; 

For wit's falſe mirror held up nature's light; 


"6 Shewed erring pride, WHATEVER 1s, 1s RIGHT}; 
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% That reaſon, paſſion, anſwer one great am; 


„That vittue only makes our: bliſs below; 
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be: may _ +a 10 ee ee, — eee 
and ſome little pieces of poetry, for which he had {A natural 


and eaſy turn, are ſcattered about in ſeveral coll 


are not to be ſound in the edition of his works: eee, not 
ſome pieces, publiſhed in the 8 o collection of his political 


tracts, and the dedication to Lord Orford pi 
Remarks on the hiſtory of England.” . 


STANLEY (Tori A8) Ech an Engliſh 3 pro. 
digiouſly learned, was the fon of Sir Thomas Stanley, and born 
at Qumbetlo - Green in Hertfordſhire, about the year 1644. 
At the age of fourteen, he was ſent to Cambridge, and placed 


in Pembroke Hall, He was a great linguiſt and philolager, 
and bad ſpmething of a genius for poetry; for before he Jeft 
the univerſity, he compoſed ſeveral little pieces in that way, 


which, together with. ſome tranſlations. out of French, Ita · 
lian, and Spaniſh, authors, were Publiſhed ſome time after. 


When he had taken his degrees in Cambridge, he was alſo 


incorporated into the univerſity, of Oxford. Then he per- 
| farmed the tour of France, Italy, and Spain; and upon his 


return home, placed himſelf in the Middle Temple in Lon- 
don, and ſoon after married a daughter of Sir James Engan 


of Flower in the county of Northampton, This alteration 


however of his ſtate of life did not alter in the leaſt the ſlate 
of his temper and diſpoſition, He purſued his ſtudies as 


- vigorouſly as before. He did not complain perhaps, as a 


learned Chancellor of France has done in print, that he had 


adde. Pre- not more than fix hours to ludy on his wedding-day 3. yet his 


vaſt application muſt needs appear to all, who conſider the 


greatneſs of his undertakings, and the ſhort limits of life he 


had to finiſh them in. The firſt work he publiſhed was, 


« the hiſtory of philoſophy, containing the lives, opinions, 


„actions, and diſcourſes of the philoſophers of every ſe.” 
He dedicated it to his uncle Sir John Marſham, the well- 


known author of the Canon Chronicus ; and in the dedication 


gives 


That true '{elf-loye and ſocial are ehe, No 


«lad this: PRE bet” of this Wa Phe, earned G. 
++ ſendus, ſays he, was my ptec l- 
haue not followed in his iality. For be, dhaugh limited 
6 to a ſingle perſon, vet giveth: himſelf, liberty of enlarge 
« ment, and taketh occaſion from this ſubje&,'to-make-the' 
« world acquainted with magy..excellent diſguiſtions of his 
own. Our ſcope, ;heifg of 3:greater latitudes: affords Jeſs 
« *< 9pporunigy to favauf any particular, while there is due to 
K. one the commendation of their oven deſert Phi 
a gone through four/editions: in BnghQ3-i0 waa alſo 
anſlat d into Latin, and publiſhed: at Leipſic/ in xhe year 
1711, with conſiderable additions and cotre tion. The ac 
count of the Oriental, learning and philoſophy; with which it 
concludes, is, very nice and curious; and did not eſeape the 
notice of Mr. Je Clere, who. publiſhed a, Latin: tranllation or 
it in the ear 1690, and placed it at the end of the-ſteon# 
volume of his Opera Philoſophica. Montalgne would have 
been charmed with this work of Mr. Laaer; « ho much 


0 do I with,. ſays he, that,. while I. live, either ſome other x Eſſays, B. II. 
« of J uſtus Lipſius, the moſt learned man now living, of 4 ch. 12. 


« moſt polite and judicious underſtanding, aud truly reſem- 
« bling my Turnebus, had both the will, and health; and 
« leiſure ſufficient, ſincerely. to collect into a fegiſter, ac 
« cording to their diviſions and claſſes, 3 many a8 ate to be 
4 found of the opinions of the ancient philoſophers, about 
< the ſubject of our being and manners, their controverſies, 
the ſucceſſion and reputation of ſects: with the applica« 
40 tion of the lives of the authors and their diſciples to their 
« own precepts, in memorable accidents and upon exem- 
« plary occaſions ] what a beautiful and uſeful work would 
that be?” It is worth obſerving alſo, that Mr. Stanley has 
here ſupplied one of the deſiderata, mentioned by lord Bacon 
in his work, De Augmentis Scientiarum. 1 could wiſh,” 
 fays the great author, a collection made, but with dili- 
„ Fence and judgment, De Antiquis Philoſophiis, out of the <p 
« lives. of ancient philoſophers; out of the parcels of Pie 
tc tarch, of their Placits ; out of the citations of Plato; out 
«© of the confutations of Ariſtotle ; out of a ſparſed mention 
&« found i in other books, as well of Chriſtians as; Heathens, 
6 as out of — Philo, Philoſtratus, and the oy 


* 


An. 
dat he had finiſhed it before he was eight and twenty years 
of age, he undertook /Eſchylus, the moſt knotty and intri- 


ne Cllelied' by Vis becky Pals, 1 
dba deen dene by Plutareh. For every philoſophy; while 

; ſupports itſelf; and the 
t, gtengtb, and ere- 
herezs, Us it be broken 


it in entire in the whole piece, f 
«opitilons' maintained the reif give ligt 
<:denee mutually one to the dener? 
pieces twill Sppenf mote Halt and dito 


jant. Thus, 


ee hen I read in Tacitus the actiohs of Nero or of Clau- | 


„diu, inveſted! with” cireumitinces of times, perſoris and 
«motives, T ind them not ſo'frange, but that they may be 
e kur wen read "the fände accounts in Tall 
e ee repreſented by titles and common places, 

and not in order of time, they ſeem monſtrous and alto- 

V gecher incredible. 80 is philoſophy, when i it "Is propound- 
ed intire, and when * is fliced and di rc into Trag- 
ments.“ 15 EE WW HOW 1 ON 
When Mer.” Staley had Finiſhed t * wats! and it is faid 


cate of all the 
in reſtoring his text and iluſtrating his meaning, publiſhed 
an accurate and beautiful edition of that author. Beſides 
theie monuments of his learning, which are publiſhed, there 
were many other proofs of his unwearied application, re- 

in manuſcript after Bis death, and preſerved in the 
celebrated library of More, Biſhop of Ely: viz. his large 
Commentaries on Æſchylus, in eight volumes in folio, which 
were never publiſhed ; his Adverfaria or Miscellaneous Re- 


tiquity; copious Prelections on Theophraſtus's Characters; 


. and a Critical Efſay on the Firſt Fruits and Tenths of the 


| Spoil, ſaid in the epiſtle to the Hebrews to be given by Abra- 
ham to Melchiſedeck. His works were certainly much above 
his years, and in this he might be conſidered as a ſecond Pi- 
e Mirandula. He died alſo much about the ſame age, 
TY R leaving our 

nation 


3 1 '£ 


K poets; und after a world of pains, ſpent 


a on ſeveral paſſages in Sophocles, Euripides, Callima- 
chus, Heſychius, Juvenal, Perſius, and other authors of an- 
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Engliſhmen. as Sir Jha thank 20d bim. bifelk. His death 
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srArlus Ge Roman 
post) was deſcended of a good fumihy at Sella, a town iin 4 
Epirus, not far from the famous: Dodonzean grove; He was 
born at Naples, but at-whar'time is | uncertain;.though pro- 
- bably about the beginning of the reign.of Claudius. His fa- 
ther bad ſettled. there ſome years before, had opened a ſchog} 
of rhetorick and oratory, and met it encouragement ſuit- 
able to his great merits and learning, He removed afterwards 
to Rome, and engaged in the ſame: profeſſion with equal ſuc- 
ceſs. Here our poet, though very young, fell in love with 
a widow named Claudia, and married her ſoon after. She 
Was 2 lady of 3 fine wit, accompliſhed in many parts of 
learning, poetry in particular; and appears to have affiſted 
him in many of his compoſitions, and eſpecially in his The- 
baid. Thus Fo find him haying, oo 


i e labors. 1 x; 


7 py 
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He has inſcribed "as poem, * Golf Fakes theſe Reg. are 
taken, to his wife Claudia; and he treats her with the utmoſt 
eſteem and tenderneſs. She very well deſerved ſuek treat- 
ment; as ſhe affectionately ſympathiſed with him upon every 
occaſion. In this very poem he mentions! her rejoicing with 
him at the marks of favour he received from the emperor Do« 
mitian, and for his three victories at the Alban Games; and 
alſo her concern for his ill ſucceſs, when be Joſt the prize in 
the Capitol, His character was ſoon eſtabliſhed at Rome; 
and his Sylvze, or Miſcellaneous Pieces, introduced him to 
the acquaintance of the greateſt wits of his age. It is very 
„remarkable, ſays Voſius, that Martial, who was a greatad- 


«mixer of Stella the poet, ſhould never make the leaſt men- n. 


tion of Statius ; who alſo was ſo intimate with Stella, that 
« he dedicated to him the firſt book of his Sylvee.” / But this, 
bon e 8 ung 

; 


3 
LI 


STAT IS. 


tat ho d that Statius ſhould run away with 
i much of Domitian's ſfavour, for making quick extempo- 
nut verſes, which Martial claimed an his own particulaf pro- 
vince. He was recommended to the emperor by Paris, 2 
favorite nctor ; who' obtained for him the honour of being ad- 
annted to ſit at table with the emperor among his: chief mi- 
miſters It is ſuppoſed his circumſtances were but low, be- 
fore he became acquainted with Paris, and that he was ob- 
Aged to fell +. oppo the beſt bidder for ſubſiſtence ;, for 
Juvenal mentjons 4 tragedy ealled ae gr th woe 38 
| 3 by Pars, i in the following ag * Nin 
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© Having for ſome time A his muſe in theſe Miwel- 
lanies, be nent attempted his Thebaid; in which he was af- 
5 ſiſted by Maximus Junius, a man of quality and ſingularly 


Hanel. This * colt him tee e OO. : = 
n * 5 ip 115, | 
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4 was canals by the ths ho had finithed it, He 

returned to Naples to corre& it, and ſoon after ſet about the 80 

Achilleid;; but did not live to go far with that work. We _ 

have no account of the time, or manner of his death. It a 

probably happened in. Trajan's time, and at Naples; as it 4 

does not appear, that he had any call to Rome aſter Domi- at 

. . tian's deceaſe. It is a great ſingularity in the hiſtory of Sta- hi 

uu, chat he is not mentioned by any of his contemporaries, uf 

ain! excepting Juvenal; and, as ſome have thought, not even by | 3 

him without a mixture of ſatyr. Whether this ſilence about 1 

him feel from ſoms ill qualities which made him diſliked, f © 


| . whers aid; in the nn ä 
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e be Mines, oft on Crd fer e on him 
by that deteſted emperor, might create Him no ſmall-envy 
and ill will. We have extant of this post, his Sly in five 

books, his Thebaid in twelve books; and hisAchilleis in tw. 
He has been conſidered among the poets, as Alexander the 
Great was among the heroes: he has great virtues, and great 
vices; © Sometimes his verſe runs in a truly lofty and majeſ- 
tick ſtrain; ſometimes he mounts above the clouds, in 2 
high bombaſtick ſtile; and ſometimes, Icarus like, he falls 
from theſe heights down to the very ground. Upon Which 
account Strada ſuppoſes him to be ſeated upon the ſummit uf 
Parnaſſus, and in ſo much danger, that he ſeems to be like 
2a man, who is juſt ready to fall. Statius, as well 28 bis : 
contemporary Silius Italicus, paid a great veneration to the 
memory of Virgil; which he ſhewed, like him, by frequently ' © - 
viſiting his tomb, which was near _— — wa Auer 
ee, his birth- day. e | 


1 
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4 4% that none of # the ancients or eee b. .. 27 
« approached the majefty of Virgil ſo nearly, as Statius; who e. LE 


had even yet been neater to him, if he had not affected to 
he ſo near: for being naturally ſublime,” his efforts on, 
carried him into the bombaſt.” And he goes on to ſet 
him above all other poets, not excepting, according to his 
uſual partiality, even Homer himſelf: while others have not 
conſidered him in near ſo high a light. We muſt not con- 
found Publius Papinius Statius, as ſome have done, with an- 


a a whoſe ſurname was Surculus 3 or, a 


* N 


mong his 


6 Political 
„ Wri. 
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„ 3 1 2 U k. | | 
walls hi ſulus, This latter was indeed a. poet, as well 
a8 the other, but he lived, gt Toloſa in Gaul, #04. abe 
rhetotick in reign of Nero. 1 | 
be beſt e editians of Statius are theſe. two-: | that i in uſum 
Delphini cum interpretatione &. notis Claudii Beralci, Paris, 
3685, in two volumes, 4to.;. and that cum notis integris Fre- 
derici Gronovii & ſelectis variorum, cura Veenbuſii, L. Bat. 
2 80. The beſt edition of the 8ylvæ is that cum notis 


nibus Jeremiæ W. Lond. 1728, 40. 


Fs $TEEL E (Sir a ) an Engliſh 1 writer, 0. 
made himſelf famous by his zeal in political matters, as well 
E by the various productions of his pen, was born of Eng- 
liſh parents at Dublin in Ireland; but the year of his birth 
i not mentioned. His family was a gentleman's; and his 
father was 2 counſellor at law, and private ſecretary to James, 
the firſt duke of Ormond. Sir Richard was carried out of 
that kingdom while he was very young ; and was educated, 


Pen hate F *. 


together with his friend Mr. Addiſon, at the Charter- Houſe 


ſchool in London. In 1695, he wrote a poem on the fune- 
ral of queen Mary, intitled, The Proceſſion.” His incli - 
nation leading him to the army, he rode for ſome time pri- 
vately in the guards, He became an author firſt, as he tells 
us himſelf,” when an enſign of the guards, a way of life ex- 
poſed to much irregularity; and being thoroughly convinced 
of many things, of which he often repented, and which he 
more often repeated, he wrote for his own private uſe a little 
book, called The Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign princi- 
pally to fix upon his own mind a ſtrong impreſſion of virtue 
and religion, in oppoſition to a ſtronger propenſity towards 


"PR unwarrantable pleaſures, This ſecret admonition was too 


weak ; and therefore in the year 1701, he printed the book 
with his name, in hopes that a ſtanding teſtimony againſt 
«himſelf, and the eyes of the world upon him in a new light, 
might curb his deſires, and make him aſhamed of underſtand- 
ing and ſeeming to ſee] what was virtuous, and yet of living 
ſo n life, This had no other effect, but that from 


being thought no undelightful companion, he was ſoon reck- 
_-oned a diſagreeable fellow. One or two of bis acquaintance 
thought fit to miſuſe him, and try their valour upon bim; 


and 


2 1 221 1 
or del, with. de sse, of * The Sitte e 
Thus he found himſelf ſlighted, inſtead of being ent : 
for his declarations as to religion; ſo chat he 
cumbent upon him to enliven his — Fer this e 
ſon he wrote the comedy, called % The Funeral, or Grief | 
cc a;la-Mode,” which was acted in 1702; and, a nothing 
makes the 'town fonder of à man, than n ſucceſsful pla) 
this, with ſome other particular enlarged upon to advantage, - 
obtained the notice of the x ing ; an and his name, to be pro 
vided for, was, he ſays, in the laſt table bock ever vom b 
the glorious and immortal William the third. 80 far! 
himſelf ; and there is no reaſon to diſbelieve him 
le had before this obtained a eaptainꝰs 'commiſfion in the 
lord: Lucas's regiment of fuliliers'by the intereſt of the Jord 
Cutts, to whom he had ted his Chriſtian Hero, and 
who likewiſe appointed him his ſecretary. ' His next appear- 
dance as 2 writer, we uſe his own words" again, was in the 
quality of the loweſt miniſter of ſtate, to wit, in the office 
of Gazetteer ; where he worked faithfully, according to or- 
der, without ever erring, he ſays, againſt the rule obſerved 
by all miniſtries, to keep that paper very innocent and very | 
inſipid. He was introduced by Mr. Addiſon's means into 
the acquaintance of the eatls of Halifax and Sunderland, 'by 
whoſe intereſt he was appointed Gazetteer, His next pro- 
ductions were comedies; © The Tender Huſband“ 
acted in 1703, as was 4 The Lying Lovers“ in 1704. In 
1709, he began The Tatler : "the fe of —— | 
liſhed the 12th of April-1709, and the laſt che 2d of Janus 
ary 1740-614, This paper greatly increaſed” his reputation 
and intereſt ; and he was 8 the com · 
miſſioners of the ſtamp: ofßce. Upon laying down = The 
Tatler, he ſet up, in concert with Mr. Addiſon, 2 The 
| 4 SpeRator,” which began to be publiſhed the 1 ft of Maren 
1710-21; after that * The Guardian,“ the” firſt" of which 
came out the 12th of March 17131 and after that The 
< — angel the firſt number of which a d che 6th 
e year. Beſides theſe works, he wrote - 
pieces, which were afterwards'colleed, and 
— 1 the title of % Political Writings,””- TI 
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t it in- 
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of queen Anne, reſigned his place of commiſſioner of the 
ſtamp- offer in June 17133 and was choſen member for the 
| borough of Stockbridge in Hampſhire: but he did not fit long 
jn the houſe of commons, before he was expelled for writing 
The Engliſhman, being the Cloſb of a Paper ſo called, 
| and The Cxiſis. This laſt is one of his political wri- 
gs, and the title at full length runs thun: The Criſis; 


« cords, the juſt cauſes of the late happy revolution, and the 
«ſeveral ſettlements of the crown of England and Scotland 
on her-majeſty ; and on the demiſe of her majeſty without 
e iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtrious princeſs Sophia, eleQreſs 
& and ducheſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her bo- 
«. dy being Proteſtants, by previous acts of both parliaments 
e of the late kingdoms of England and Scotland, and'con- 
« firmed by the parliament of Great Britain, With ſome 
N — remarks on the danger of a' Popiſh ſucceſſor.” 

He explains in his apology ſor himſelf the occaſion of his 


writing this piece. Le happened one day to viſit Mr. More 


of the Inner Temple; where, the diſcourſe turning upon 
politics, Mr. More took notice of the infinuations daily 
thrown out of the danger the Proteſtant ſucceſſion was in, 

and concluded with ſaying, that he thought Mr. Steele, from 
the kind reception the world gave to what he publiſhed, 
might be more inſtrumental towards curing that evil, than 


any private man in England. - After much ſollicitation, Mr. 


More obſerved, that the evil ſeemed only to flow from mere 
inattention to the real obligations, under which we lie to- 
wards the houſe of Hanover: if therefore, continued he, the 


laws to that purpoſe were reprinted, together with a warm 


| preface and a well urged peroration, it is not to'be imagined 
what good effects it would have. Mr. Steele was much 


* truck with the thought; and prevailing with Mr. More to 


put the law - part of it together, he did the reſt, yet did not 


Venture to publiſh-it, till it had been corrected by Mr, pork 


n. 3 ee biſhop of Wincheſter, and 


others, 
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« or a Diſcourſe repreſenting, froni the moſt authentic re- 


1 1 was „ „ ie tain 5 AXLES 

Dr. Swift, in a pamphlet publiſhed'in 1712, under the tite 7 
of, „ The Public Spirit of the Whigs ſet forth in their gas & 
„ nerbus encouragement of the author of the Oriſis: but 1e 


was not till the 14th of March 1913-14, that it fell under 
the cognizance of the houſe of commons. Then Mr. John ER 


Hungerford complained to the houſe of divers ſcandalous pa- 


pers, publiſhed under the name of My. Steele, in ia Ys, ; 
complaint he was ſeconded by Mt. Auditor Foley, couſin to 3x 
| the earl of Oxford, and Mr. Auditor Harley, the earl's bro: 
ther, Sir William W yndham alſo added, that ſome of "£5 
Mr. Steele's writings e inſolent injurious reflection 
on the queen herſelf, and were dictated by the ſpirit of e- 
©, hellion.” The next day Mr. Auditor Harley ſpecified 
ſome printed pamphlets Publiſhed by Mr. Steele, 5* contaith= © 
ing ſeveral paragraphs tending to ſedition, highly reflefting 
© upon her majeſty, and artaigning her adminiſtration aue 


government.“ Some proceedings followed bet 
and the 18th, which was the day appointed for th hearing 


Mr. Steele; and this being come, Mr, Auditor Foley moved, 
that befote they proceeded farther, Mr; Steele ſhould declare, 


whether he acknowledged the writings that bore his name. 
Mr, Steele declated, that he did frankly and ingenuoufly 
on thoſe papers to be part of his writings ; that he writ 


| & them in behalf of the houſe of Hanover and owned them —& 
« with the ſame unreſervedneſs, with which he abjured hs 


ec pretender,” Then Mr. Foley propoſed, that Mr. Steele 
ſhould withdraw; but it was carried, without dividing, that 


he ſhould ſtay and make his defence, He deſired; that he 
might be allowed to anſwer what was urged againſt him pa- 
ragraph by paragraph; but his accuſers inſiſted, and it ws 


carried, that he ſhould. proceed to make his defence gene- 
rally. upon the charge againſt him. Mr. Steele proceeded 


accordingly, being aſſiſted by his friend Mr. Addiſon, mem- 
| ber for Malmeſbury, who ſat near him to prompt him upon 


occaſion ; and ſpake for near three hours on the ſeveral heads, 


extracted from his pamphlets, | After he had withdrawn hid: 
ſelf, Mr. Foley ſaid, that * without amuſing the houſe with , 

« long ſpeeches, it is evident the writings complained of 
P il 2 and e . to her _— 4 
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»ealjed for the queſtion. This occaſioned a very warm de- 
"WM -*bute, which laſted till eleven o'clock at night. . The firſt, 
w who ſpoke for Mr. Steele, was Robert Walpole, Eſq; who 


lord Lumley, and lord Hinchingbroke wever, it was re- 
ſolved by a majority of 245 agdinft 152, that * a printed 
e pamphlet, intitled The Engliſhman, being the Cloſe of a 


= 4 Criſis, written by Richard Steele, Eſq; a member of this 
=_— <- 5 houſe, are ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, containing ma- 


80 228 in the houſe of Hanover is in danger under her ma · 
= | 's adminiſtration ; and tending to alienate the good af- 
= '« 8 of her majeſty's good ſubjects, and to create jea- 

: 4% JouſieFfand diviſions among them: it was reſolved like- 
; Ga that Mr. Steele, (for his offence-in writing and pub- 

6 liſhing the ſaid ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, be expelled 

«© this houſe. He afterwards wrote An Apology for 
3 4 himſelf and his writings, occaſioned by his expullion,” 
=_ « which he dedicated to Robert Walpole, Eq it is printed a- 
"= mong his © Political Writings,” 1715, in 12mo. | 
4 22 lle had now nothing to do till the death of queen Aa, 


i 5 


1 bt to indulge himſelf with bis pen; and accordingly, in 

23 11714, he publiſhed a treatiſe intitled, The Romiſh Ecgle- 
=_ « * ſiaſtical Hiſtory, of late years. This is nothing more than 
"=. a a deſcription of ſome monſtrous, and groſs Popiſh rites, de- 


"© ſſigned to prejudice the cauſe of the pretender, which was ſup- 
1 paoſed to be gaining ground in England: and there is an Ap 


= pendix ſubjoined, conſiſting of particulars, very well calcu- 
"Y - Jated for this purpoſe... In No. I, of the Appendix, we have 
5 =. 2 liſt of the colleges, monaſteries and convents of men and 


women of ſeveral orders in the Low Countries ; with the re- 


4 * venues, which they draw from England. No. II. contains 
| an extract of the Taxa Camerz, or Cancellariz Apoſtolice, 


I "> the fees of the pope's chancery i a book, printed by the pope's 
4 5 e e and ſetting forth a liſt of the fees paid him for ab- 


. 5 e . indulgencies, , and 11 


* g Wt governmen py the church, and the. . — fo 
+ as ſeconded by his brother Horatio Walpole, lord Finch, 


. : : 66 2 ſo called, and one other pamphlet, intitled The 


=_ ny expreſſions highly reflecting upon her majeſty, and upon | 
4 ot 4 * nobility, gentry, clergy and univerſities of this king- 


1 N , «© dom; maliciouſly inſinuating, that the Proteſtant ſucceſ- 
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tions: No. III. is 8 bull of the pope in 13575 1 
. then king of France; by which the princes of that nation re- 
\  ecived an hereditary right to cheat the reſt of mankind. _ 
No. IV. is a tranſlation of the ſpeech of pope Sixtus V, 4% 
it was uttered in the conſiſtory at Rome the 2d of September 5 1 
1589; ſetting forth the panes fact of James Clement. 
a Jacobine friar, upon the perſon of Henry III of F rance, to "7 
be commendable, admirable, and meritorious. No. V. wa | 
collection of ſome popiſh tracts and poſitions, deftruftive of . 
ſociety. and all the ends of good government. The ſame \ _ © 
year, 1714, he publiſhed two papers: the firſt of which, TR 
intitled ** The Lover,” appeared the 25th of February; the _ 
ſecond, called The Reader,” the 22d of April. In the ſixth 
number for May the 3d, we have an account of his deſign 
to write the hiſtory of the duke of Marlborough, from i 
date of the duke's commiſſion of captain general and plenipss => _ 7 
tentiary to the expiration of thoſe commiſſions : the mat.. 
rials, as he tells un, were in his cuſtody, but the work was 
never executed, _ | 
Boon after the 1 of George 1, he was 9 
ſurveyor of the royal ſtables at Hampton Court, and gover- 
nor of the royal company of comedians ; and was put into 
the commiſſion of the peace for Middleſex; and in April 
1715, was knighted upon the preſenting of an addreſs to his 
majeſty by the lieutenancy, In the firſt parliament, he was 
| þ 5 member for Boroughbrigg in Yorkſhire ; and after the 
| ſuppreflion of the rebellion in the north, was appointed one 
of the commiſſioners of the forfeited eſtates in Scotland. 
The ſame year, 1715, he publiſhed. in $8vo, © An Account 


9 — 


of the State of the Roman Catholic Religion 22 
| é the world, Written for the uſe of pope EN XI, and 


&« now tranſlated from the Italian. To which is added, A 
| e Diſcourſe concerning the State of Religion in England: 
, 4 . written in French in the time of king Charles I, = now 
5 


« firſt tranſlated, With a large dedication to the preſent 


« pope, giving him a very particular account. of the ſtate of 


5 40 religion among Proteſtants, and of ſeveral other matters of l RE 
, % importance relating to Great Britain,” in amo. The __ 
. dedication is ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr. Heady, 
* late * of Wincheſter, The fame year ſtill, be pob- „ 
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STEELE 


Ae „ Bar from the Ear of Mar to the King before 


his Majeſty's Arrival in England;“ and the year follow- 


ing, a ſecond volume o The Engliſhman.” In 1718, 


came out © An Account of his Fiſh-pool :”” he had obtained 


a patent for bringing fiſh to market #16 : for, alaſs! Steele 
was a projector, and that was one circumſtance, among ma- 
ny, which kept him always poor. In 1719, he publiſhed 


The Spinſter,” a pamphlet and A Letter to the Earl 


| ** of Oxford, concerning the Bill of Peerage,” which Bill - 
he oppoſed in the houſe of commons. In 1720, he wrote 
two pieces againſt the South-Sea ſcheme ; one called The 


+6 Crifis of Property,” the other A Nation a Family,” 


In January 1719-20, he began a paper under the name 


of Sir John Edgar, called The Theatre; which he con- 


tinued every Tueſday and Saturday, till the 5th of April fol- 


lowing. During the courſe of this paper, viz. on the 23d 
of January, his patent of the governor of the royal company 
of comedians was revoked by the king: upon which, he 
drew up and publiſhed, © A State of the Caſe between the 
« Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's Houſhold and the Go- 
4 vernor of the Royal Company of Comedians,” He tells 


vs, in this pamphlet, that a noble lord, without any cauſe 


. ſends a meſſage, directed to Sir Richard Steele, 
Mr. Wilks, and Mr. gs to diſmiſs Mr. Cibber, who for 
ſome time ſubmitted to a diſability of appearing on the ſtage, 
during the pleaſure of one who had nothing to do with it; 
and that when this lawleſs will and pleaſure was changed, a 
very frank declaration was made, that all the mortification 
put upon Mr, Cibber was intended only as a prelude to re- 
mote evils, by which the patentee was to be affected. Upon 
this, Sir Richard wrote to two great miniſters of tate, and 
likewiſe delivered a petition to the king, in the preſence of 
the lotd chamberlain ; but theſe had no effeR, for his patent 


-was revoked, though it does not appear for what reaſon ; 


and the loſs he ſuſtained upon this occaſion is computed by 
himſelf at almoſt 10,0001. In 1722, his comedy, called 
„The, Conſcious Lovers, was acted with great Succeſs ; 


4 uhliſned with a dedication to the king, for which his 
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Some years before his death, he grew panic and KEY | 

to his ſeat at Llangunnor near eee in Wales; where "20 
he died the 1ſt of September 1729, and was privately ined. OE 
according to his own deſire.” He had been twice married: „ 
his firſt wife was a lady of Barbadoes, with whom he had a 

valuable plantation upon the death of her brother; his ſe- 

cond was the daughter of Jonathan Scurlock, of Llangunnor 

Eſq; by whom he had one ſon and two daughters. He teſti 

fed his eſteem publicly for this laſt lady, in a dedication to 

her prefixed to The Ladies Library.” Sir Richard Steele 
was a man of quick and excellent parts, accompliſhed in all 

branches of polite literature; and would have paſled for a 
better writer than he does, though he is allowed to be a very 
good one, if he had not been ſo connected in literary pro- 
ductions, as well as in friendſhip, with Mr. Addiſon, "He 
ſpeaks himſelf of their friendſhip in the following term. 
There never was a more ſtrict friendſhip, than between 
e theſe gentlemen ; nor had they ever any difference, but 
«© what proceeded from their different way of purſuing the 
&« ſame thing. The one with patience, foreſight, and tem» 
& perate addreſs, always waited and ſtemmed the torrent; 
_ & while the other often plunged himſelf into it, and was as 
é often taken out by the temper of him, who ſtood weeping 
“on the bank for his ſafety, whom he could not diſſuade 
« from leaping into it. Thus theſe two men lived for ſors 
„years laſt paſt, ſhunning each other, but ſtill preſerving 
the moſt paſſionate concern for their mutual welfare. But 
« when they met, they were as unreſerved as boys, and 
44 talked of the greateſt affairs; upon which they ſaw where 
«© they differed, without preſſing n 5 5 know _— 
* to convert each other,” 


STELLA Au an eminent « Pinter, the fon of 
F rancis Stella a F leming, was born in 1 596 at Lyons, 'where 
his father had ſettled in his return from Italy, He was but 
nine years old at bis father's death; but applying himſelf to 
painting, ſucceeded ſo well, that at twenty he went to Italy 
to be perſected. As he was paſſing through Florence, the - 475 
great duke Coſmo de Medicis employed him; and perceiv-" — => 
ing _ to be a man of m_ aſſigned him lodgings mn 4: x 
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he went to Rome, where he ſpent eleven years; chiefly in 


ſtudying the antique ſculptures, and Raphael's paintings. 
Having acquired a good taſte, as well as a great reputation, 
in Rome, he reſolved to return to his own country; intend- 
ing however to paſs from thence into the ſervice of the king 
of Spain, who had invited bim more than once. He took 
Milan in his way to France; and cardinal Albornos offered 
him the direction of the academy of painting in that city, 
which he refuſed. When he came to Paris, and was pre- 


paring for Spain, cardinal Richelieu detained him; and pre- 


ſented him to the king, who aſſigned him a good penſion and 
lodginęs in the Louvre. He gave ſuch ſatisfaction here, that 
be was honoured with the order of St. Michael. He painted 


j bans be ſeveral large pictures for- the king, by whoſe command the 


Gen 


greateſt part of them were ſent to Madrid. Being very la- 


borious, he ſpent the winter-evenings in deſigning the hiſto- 
' ries of the Holy Scriptures, country ſports, and children's 


plays, which were engraved, and make a large volume, He 


_ alſo drew the deſigns of the frontiſpieces to ſeveral books of 
the Louvre impreſſion; and divers antique ornaments, toge- 


ther with a friſe of Julio Romano, which he brought out 
of Italy, He died of a moſt tedious connfiimrptions in the 


| your 1647. 


This painter had = Ano genius, bon all his a 


were wonderfully eaſy. His talent was rather gay, than ter- 


rible : his invention however noble, and his deſign of a good 
7 He was upon the whole an excellent painter; but at 

aſt degenerated into what is called manner, ſeldom con- 
faking nature: which ſeems ſo natural to us, that we ſhould 


not wonder, if all Fane who _ to any age, did who 
| wy 4 ; 


gs „ or of . 


an able grammarian, who lived in the fifth or ſixth century ; 


Bibl. Greee- ſor it is not certain which, He compoſed a dictionary, of 


Fa Lil 
= 8 "which we have nothing remaining, but a mean abridgment : | 


1 which the Sammatian en undertook to make of it, 


n - cas 


pe to that of Callot, who'was there at the ſame 
| time. "He ſtaid in this eity ſeven years, and performed ſ e 
veral things in painting, deſigning and graving. From thenee 
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and dedicated to ihe emperor fab. {ob title vu mn, 
d urbibus, which is common 
ther that which the author, nor that which the abridger, 
gde it: the true title of the book was Ee; and hence it 


was, that Hermolaus intitled his abridgment 20, reef 


For theſe ſome half- learned men in later times have inſcribed» 


it Tips Tour, de urbibus, becauſe they thought the principal, 
deſign of Stephanus was to write 3 treatiſe of geography; 
which was only a part of his work, if indeed it was that- 
Others again have ſaid, that he had no other deſign, than to 
write à treatiſe of grammar, and to explain the names de 
rived from people, cities, and provinces, Mr. Bayle thinks 
however, that this was probably the ſmalleſt part of A 


ſcheme, and only an acceſſory to his work; that, though he! 
is careful to mark theſe kinds of names, and to explain cheir 


derivations, yet this takes up but very little room; in com- 


patiſon'with the facts which he relates, and the teſtimonies 


which he cites; that he made a great number of obſervations 


borrowed m mythology and hiſtory, which ſhewed the 
of cities, colonies, - nations, their changes and difs 
ferences; and that the title LS relates to theſe obſervations. 

How great ſoever the injury is, which this work-has ſuf- 
fered' from the want of judgment in the abridger, and aſter- 
watds from the ignorance of 'tranſeribers; learned men have 


ſill received great light from it; and thought, that there was 


none of the ancient books which” deſerved more to be ex- 
plained and correQed by criticiſm. Sigonius, Caſaubon, Sea 
liger, Salmaſius, and others, have employed chemſelves in 
Muftrating it. The firſt edition in Greek" was by Aldus 
Manutius, at Venice 1501, in folio j and it was printed ſes 
veral times elſewhere in the Greek only; A' Portugueſe Jew, 


named Pinedo, publiſhed'it at Amſterdam in 1678, with a 


Latin tranſlation by bimſelf, and a commentary. In 1684, 


Mr. Rickius, profeſſor at Leyden, publiſhed there the notes 


of Lucas Holſtenius upon this work, which notes he had re- 
ceived from cardinal Francis Barberini; and in 1688, there 
came out in the ſaine city a new cdition of Stephanus in fo- 


given to'this'work;' Parr A 
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lio, which' is reck6ned the beſt, It ib in Greek” and Latin: 


the Latin tranſlation is by Abraham Berkelius, who has added © => 
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1 STEPHENS. te Hf 
was printing g. eee e lets 3 77 
ſo long nor ſo full of learning, as his remarks upon the firſt. 
James Gronovius, at Berkelius's death, continued the publi- 
___ cation, and greatly contributed to the . 528 3 
5 P 5 5 85 1 


STEPHENS, 23 name ans 3 in the re- 
public of letters, and with good reaſon ; ſince to this family 
View tte it is indebted for the moſt correct and beautiful impreflions 
of the beſt authors, the ancient Greek ones particularly. 
| Mattaire, , Henry Stephens, the firſt diſtinguiſhed perſon of his name, 
| was a'Frenchman, and one of the beſt printers of his time. 
He died in the year 1520, and left three ſons behind him; 
who carried the art of printing to perfection; and were, two 
of them at leaſt, very extraordinary men, excluſively of that. 
Robert, his ſecond ſon, was born at Paris in 1503,; and 
applied ſo ſeverely to letters in his youth, that he acquired a 
perfect knowledge. in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew tongues, 
His father dying, as we have ſaid, in 1520, his mother was 
married the year after to Simon de Colines, in Latin Coli- 
nezus 3 who by this means came into the poſſeſſion of Henry 
| Stephens's printing houſe, carried on the buſineſs till his death a 
in 184), and is well known for the neatneſs and beauty of 
his Italic character. In 1522, when he was nineteen years 
of age, he was charged with the management of his father- 1. 
in-law's preſs ; and the ſame year came out, under his in- of 


: ſpection, a New 'Teftament in Latin, which gave ſuch. of- ſol] 
fenee to the Paris divines, that they threatened to have it | he 
burned, and him baniſhed. He appears to have married, and rev 

to have ſet up for himſelf ſoon after ; for there are books of is 1 

his printing, dated ſo early as 1526. He married Perrete, ful. 

the daughter of Badius, a printer; who was a learned wo- but 
man, and undetſtood Latin well. She had indeed more oc- El 
caſion for this accompliſhment, than wives uſually have: for . 15 
Robert Stephens had always in his houſe ten or twelve cor- to 

_ reftors of his preſs, who, being learned men of different na- Ol 
tions, ſpoke nothing but Latin; from whence there was a lea 

. that his domeſtics ſhould know of the ble 

He reſolved from the beginhing to print nothing el 


1 5 I language. . 
i - pu ood books : he only _ the Romney characters at 9 
HR | ut 


Latin Bible : Francis protected him: but this.king dying in 
1547, be ſaw plainly: that there was no more good to be 


— 


et him his printer; and ordered a new ſet of letters to” 
be founded, and ancient manuſcripts to be ſought after, ſor 
him. The averſion, which the doors of the Sorbonne had 
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employed the Italic: bis mark was 4 1 


| Pabel, and a man looking upon it, with theſe Words, 
altum ſapere, to which he ſometimes added, ſed time. In ook 
_ of his firſt editions, he did not uſe figures and, a 


as thinking them of little importance. In 1539, Francis 


conceived againft him, on account of the Latin New Teſta-* 
ment in 1; 22, revived in 1 532, when he printed his great 


done at Faris; and therefore after ſuſtaining the efforts of. 
bis enemies till 1552, he withdrew from thenc to Geneva. 


It has been pretended by ſome, that Robert Stephens carried 


with bim, not only the types of the royal pri, but alſo the 
matrices, or moulds thoſe types were caſt in? but this can- 
not be true, not only becauſe no mention was made of a 
ſych thing for above ſixty years after, but becauſe none 7 
the Stephens's afterwards ever uſed theſe types: and if Ro- 
bert was burned in effigy at Paris, as Beza'in his Tones re- 
lates, it was not for this, but for his embracing Calviniſm at 
Geneva, of which he was ſuſpected before he leſt Paris. 
He lived in intimacy at. Geneva with Calvin, Beza, Rivet, 
and others, whoſe works. he printed; and died there the 7th" 
of September 1559. This eminent artiſt was ſo exact and 
ſollicitous aſter perfection, that, in a noble contempt of gun, 
he uſed to expoſe his proofs to public view, with offer of a 
reward to thoſe, who ſhould diſcover any faults: ſo that it 
is no wonder, his impreſſions ſhould be as correct as beauti- 
ful. He was, like the reſt of his family, not only 4 printer, | 
but a writer : his Theſaurus Linguæ Latine is a work of i im- | 
menſe. learning, as well as labor; and he publiſhed alſo in 
1552, when he went to Geneva, a Latin piece, in anſwer 


to the Paris divines, who had abuſed his Latin editions of the 


Old and New Teſtament, which ſhews his parts as well as 
learning. He left his ſubſtance, which was very conſidera» 
þle, to of Wig his children as ſhould come to Geneva, eũęꝶ 


cluſively of the raſt. He had a daughter, who underſtood 


. _ which ſhe had learned CEN her 
father's 


. 522; 


E 

5 

2 
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_H enry, "Robert, and Francis,” he ſans of Robert, a 
the third generation of the Stephens's, and were all Res. 


| ; 8 T E P 1. „ * % LY 
_ father's. family: and. three ſans Jenry, Robe 


But before we take any notice of thats” we muſt 5 a word, 
ot dy of his brothers, Francis and Charles, © 
Francis, older than bim, ye, know no more of, thai 


that he worked jointly with his father-in-law Colinzus, after 
Robert had. 255 . Re that he 1 at Paris about the 
year 1550. Charles, his yo other, though more 
conſiderable than Francis, Wa inferior. to bim both 
2 f printer and a ſcholar: nevertheleſs, ' Charles wrote and 
| printed many uſeful. and valuable works, He was born about 
the year 1504, and became. fo perfectly ſkilled in Greek and 


Latin literature, that Lazarus de Baif took him for preceptor 


ta his ſon Antony, and afterwards carried him with him into 
. He Rudied phyſic, and took a doQtor's degree at, 


is; but this did not hinder him from following the profeſ- 
— of his father, and being printer to the king. Ia 
mean time, he as more of an author, than a printer ; hay- 
written upwards of t irty works upon various fab; 
1 died * 1725 s.in 3564, leaving by behind him a very. [earned 


. 
* 


ake 


It is 1 to be ſomewhat particular about Henr 


was born at Paris, in 1528; and, being moſt e ion edu- 


cated by his father, became the moſt learned of all his learn- 
ed family, He was particularly {killed in the Greek lan- 
guage, which he conceived a fondneſs for from his infapcy ; 
ſtudied afterwards under Turnebus, and the beſt maſters ; 
and became at length ſo perfect ; in, as to paſs for the beſt 
Grecian in Europe, after the death. of Budzus, He had alſo 
a ſtrong paſſion for poetry, white he was yet a child, which 
he cultivated all his life ; and gave in his tendereſt years ſo 
many proofs of uncommon abilities, that he has always been 


ranked among the celebres enfans. He had a violent pro- | 
penlity | to atrology j in the younger part of his life, and pro- 


| Cured a maſter in that way; but ſoon perceived the vanity 
of it, *. laid it aſide. It ſeems to have been about the 
year 1546, when his father took him into buſineſs : yet, 
! before he could think of fixing, he reſolved” to "travel into 


"fel 


n the 


jects. | 
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Sa countries, to examine Wr and to connect him. 


ſelf with oY”. men. * r into n in POTN ud 


| ſaid there two years ; and returned to Paris in 1549, when: | 


he ſubjoined, ſome Greek ' verſes, made in his youth, to 2 


folio edition of the new teſtament in Greek, 'which bis father- 5 | 
had juſt finiſhed, In 1550, he went over to England; and 


in 1551 to Flanders, where he learned the Spaniſh tongue 
of the Spaniards, who then poſſeſſed thoſe. countries, as he 


had before learned the Italian in Italy. On his return to 


Paris, he found his father preparing to leave France: we do 


not know, whether he accompanied him to Geneva; but if 
he did, it is certain that he returned immediately after to 


Paris, and ſet up a printing houſe, In 1554, he went to 
Rome, viſiting, his father at Geneva as he went, and the 


year after to Naples ; and returned to Paris, by the way of 


Venice, in 1556. This was upon buſineſs, committed to 
him by the government. Then he fat down; to printing in 


earneſt, and never left off, till he had given the world 


the moſt beautiful and correct editions of all the ancient 


Greek and other valuable writers. He called himſelf at firſt 


printer of Paris ; but, in 1558, took the title of printer to. 
Fus. 


Ulric Fugger, à very rich German, who allowed him a 
conſiderable penſion. He was at Geneva in 1558, to ſee 
his father, who died the year after; and he married in 1560s 


Henry III of France was very fond of Stephens, ſent him 5 


to Switzerland in ſearch of Manuſcripts, and gave him a 


penſion. He took him to court, and made him great pro- : 


| miſes: but the troubles, which accompanied the latter part 
of this king's reign, not only occaſioned Stephens to be diſ- 


appointed, but made his ſituation in France ſo dangerous, 
that he thought it but prudent to remove, as his father had 


done before him, to Geneva, Notwithſtanding all his excel - 


lent labors, and the infinite obligations due to him from the 


public, he is ſaid to have become poor in his old age: the 


cauſe of which is thus related by ſeveral authors. Stephens - 
had been at vaſt expence as well as labor, in compiling and 
printing his Theſaurus Lingus Grace: ſo much, in ſhort, 


that, without proper reimburſements from the public, he and 
his family muſt be inevitably ruined. Theſe reimburſements 


however were never made: for his ſervant John Scapula ex- __ 
trated from this treaſure, what he thought would be moſt 


3 
. 


neceſſary, and of greateſt 1 to Tho gully of dens; FE 
and publiſhed a lexicon in 4to. under his own name, which 
has ſince been enlarged and printed often in folio. By this 
act of treachery, he deſtroyed the ſale, though he could not 
deſtroy the credit, of the Theſauras ; and though he ruined _ 
his maſter, Jeſt him the glory of a work, which was then 
pronounced by Scaliger, and has ever been judged by all 
learned men, moſt excellent. He died in 1598, leaving a 


fon Paul and two daughters; one of which, named Florence, 
had eſpouſed the learned Iſaac Caſaubon in April i586, He 


was the moſt learned printer, that had then been, or per- 


haps ever will be: all his Greek authors are moſt correctly 


printed: and the Latin verſions, which he gave to ſome of 


them, are, as Caſaubon and Huetius have ſaid, very. faith- 
ful. The chief authors of antiquity, printed by him, are 


Anacreon, Æſchylus, Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus, 
Pindar, Xenophon, Thucydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, 


Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, Plato, Apollonius Rhodius, 
 Mſchines, Lyſias, Callimachus, Theocritus, Herodian, 


Dionyſus Halicarnaſſenſis, Dion. Caſſius, Iſocrates, Ap» 
” pian, Xiphilin, &. He did not meddle ſo much with La- 


din authors, although he printed ſome of them; as, Horace 


and Virgil, which he illuſtrated with notes and a commen- 


tary of his own, Tully's familiar epiſtles, and the epiſtles 
and panegytic of the younger Pliny. But he was not con- 


tent with printing the works of others: he wrote alſo a . 


| great many things himſelf, His Theſaurus Grace Lingus 


| has been mentioned: another piece, which made him very fa- 
mous, was his Introduction a Þ Apologie pour Herodote, I his 


ran through many editions, and is a roy ſevere ſatire. upon 
 Popery and its profeſſors. 


Paul e the ſon of We ry, though inferior to his | 
father, was yet well ſkilled in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
His father was more ſolicitous about his being inſtructed in 


theſe, than in the art of printing. He carried on the. buſi- 
_ neſs of a printer for ſome time at Geneva; but his preſs had 
5 degenerated from the beauty of that at Paris, and he 
afterwards ſold his types to Chouet, a printer. He died at 


Genera in 1627, aged 60 years, leaving a ſon Antony, who 


"was the laſt printer of the — 8. ä the 
5 | religion 
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1 tis fuk he for 0 of his — quits as. ; 
Geneve, and returned to Paris,'the place of their original „ 


8 | - 


Here he was ſome time printer to the king; but managing 


his affairs ill, he was obliged to give all up, and to have re» 


courſe to an hoſpital, there he Ned in extreme miſery and 


_ blindneſs in 1674, aged eighty years. 
Such was the end of the illuftrious family of Stephens, 5 


after it had floriſhed for five generations; and had done great Is 


| honor ts 1 by __ incredible ſervice to the 98915 4 


STE PNEY (Gronoe) an Engliſh poet and fateſman, 75 
was deſcended from a family at Pengigraſt in pembroke 


ſhire, but born in London in the year 1663. He received 


his education at Weſtminſter School, and was removed from 
| thence to Trinity College in Cambridge in 1682; where, 
being of the ſame ſtanding as well as college with Charles 
Mountague, Eſq; afterwards Earl of Hallifax, a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip grew up between them, To this lucky incident of be- 
ing early known to Mr, Mountague, was owing all the pre- 
ferment Mr, Stepney afterwards enjoyed, who is ſuppoſed 
not te have had parts ſufficient to have riſen to any diſtine- 
tion, without the immediate patronage of ſo great a man, 
as the Lord Halifax. When Stepney firſt ſet out in life, he 
ſeems to have been attached to the tory intereſt ; for one of 


the firſt poems he wrote, was an addreſs to King James Il, 


upon his acceſſion to the throne. Soon after, when Mon- 


mouth's rebellion broke out, the univerſity of Cambridge, 
to ſhew their zeal for the king, thought proper to burn the _ 
picture of that raſh prince, who had formerly been their 


chancelJor: upon which occaſion Stepney wrote ſome Tow = | 
verſes, in anſwer to this queſtton : 5 


| n : 


Turba Rami ? ? ſequitar fortunam 2 & adie 
Damnatos.— 


| Upon the revolution, he embraced another intereſt, and + ; 


3 


procured himſelf to be neminated to ſeveral foreign embaſ- _ 


ſtes. In the year 1692, he went to the elector of Branden- 


burg s court, in quality "pr, 3 in * 693 3, to che imperial E , 


£4 N * 
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„ . 
court in the ſame character z in 2694, to the elector of 


Saxony; and two years after, to the eleftors of Mentz, 


Cologn, and the congreſs at Franefort. He was employed 


in ſeveral other ambaſſies; and in the year 1706, Queen 


Anne ſent him envoy to the States General. He was very 
ſucceſsful in his negotiations, which occaſioned his conſtant 
employment in the moſt weighty affairs. He died at Chelſea 


the year after, 1707, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey; 


where a fine monument was erected over him, with a pom- 
pous inſcription. At his leiſure-hours he compoſed ſeveral 


other pieces, beſides thoſe already mentioned : which are 


printed among the works of the minor poets, publiſhed ſome | 


years ago in two volumes, 12mo. 


Stepney likewiſe wrote-ſome political lation in 3 par- 1 


gicularly, . An eſſay on the preſent intereſt of England, in 


« 1701: to which are added, The proceedings of the houſe 


« of commons in 1677, upon the French King's progreſs i in 


« Flanders,” This piece is reprinted in the collection of 


tracts, called & Lord Somers $ collection. 


STERNHOLD (THomas) an Engliſh poet, 0 ever 


to be remembered, by all patiſh-clerks eſpecially, for bis 


verſion of King David's pſalms, was born in Hampſhire, as 


Mr. Wood thinks; but he is not ſure. He is leſs ſure, whe- 


ther he was educated, as ſome ſuppoſed, at Wykeham's ſchool 


near Wincheſter; but very ſure, that after ſpending ſome time 


at Oxford, he left the univerſity without a degree. He then 
repaired to the court of Henry VIII, was made groom of the 


_ robes to him, and had an hundred marks bequeathed to him 


vein in poetry. Being a moſt zealous reformer, and a very | 


by the will of that king. He continued in the ſame office 


under Edward VI; and was in ſome eſteem at court for his 


ſtrict liver, he became ſo ſcandalized at the amorous and ob- 


 ſeene ſongs uſed there, that he turned into Engliſh metre one 


and fifty of David's pſalms, and cauſed muſical notes to be ſet - 
to them. He flattered himſelf, that the courtiers would ſing 


them inſtead of their looſe and wanton ſonnets; but Mr. Wood 
is of opinion, and ſo are we, that very few of them did ſo. 
However, the poetry and muſic being thought admirable. in 


4 — thoſe times, they were 2 eee into all parochial 


churches ; 
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| churches ; and ſungs as. they continue to be in the far greater 


part at preſent, notwithſtanding the more reformed and elegant 


verſion, ſince made by Tate and Brady, and countenanced by 
royal authority in 1696. Eight and fifty other pſalms were 
turned into Engliſh metre by John Hopkins, a contemporary 


x - 


"writer, and ſtiled by Bale, Britannicerum Poctarum ſui tem- 


poris non _infimus, The reſt were done by other hands. We Bri 
do not find, that Mr. Sternhold compoſed any other poetry; 
and the ſpecimen we have gives us no room to lament, that 
be did not: however, let us not forget to commend the piety 


of the man. He died in London in the year 1549, It may 


be proper to ſubjoin upon this occaſion, what Dr. Heylin in 
| his church hiſtory has remarked concerning this tranſlation of 


the pſalms, * About this time, ſays he, the pſalms of David 


44 did firſt begin to be compoſed in Engliſh metre by Thomas 
4 Sternhold, one of the grooms of the privy chamber; who, 
e tranſlating no more than thirty-/even,” (he ſhould have ſaid 
#fty-one) left both example and encouragement to John 
Hopkins and others, to diſpatch the reſt. A device, - firſt 


<« taken up in France by one Clement Marot, one of the 
e being much addicted to poetry, and having ſome acquaint- 


| © grooms of the bed chamber about King Francis I, who - 


46 ance with thoſe, that were thought to be inclined to the re. 
formation, was perſuaded by the learned Vatablus, profel- 


% Afterwards flying to Geneva, he grew acquainted. with 


Bea, who in ſome tract of time tranſlated the other hundred 
s alſo, and cauſed them to be fitted to ſeveral tunes 3 which 


«© thereupon began to be ſung in private houſes, and by degrees 


© to be taken up in all the churches of the French nation, 
K which followed the Geneva platform. The tranſlation is 
„ ſaid by Strada to have been ignorantly and perverſly done, 


as being the work of a man altogether unlearned ; but not 
eto be compared with the barbarity and botching, which every 


« where occurreth in the tranſlation of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
„ Theſe notwithſtanding, being allowed for private devotion, 
« were by little and little brought into the uſe of the church, 


| & for of the Hebrew language in Paris, to exerciſe his poetica! - = 
“ fancy in tranſlating ſome of David's pſalms; for whoſe ſati- 3 
4e faction and his own, he tranſlated the firſt fifty of them. 
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$TESICHORUS. 


46 and permitted rather than allowed to be ſung before and af- 

& ter ſermons, Afterwards they were printed and bound up in 
4 the Common Prayer Bool; and at laft added by the ſtationers 
4 to the end of the bible. For though it be expreſſed in the 


« title of thoſe ſinging pfalms, that they were ſet forth and 


4% allowed to be ſung in all churches, before and after morning 


1% and evening prayer, and alf before and after ſermons, yet 
6e this allowance ſeems rather to have been a connivance than 


46 an approbation ; no ſuch allowance having been any whete 


e found by ſuch, as have been moſt induſtrious and concerned 


4 in the ſearch thereof. At firſt it was pretended only, that 
4 the ſaid pſalms ſhould be ſung before and after morning and 
66 evening prayer, and alſo before and after ſermons, which ſhews 

«© they were not to be intermingled with the public liturgy : 


« but in ſome tract of time, as the puritan faction grew in 
« ſtrength and confidence, they prevailed fo far in moſt places 


to thruſt the Te Deum, the Benediftus, the Magnificat, and 


& the nunc Dimittis, quite out of our church.” 


' STESIC HORUS, an ancient Greek poet, was born at 


Himera, a city of Sicily, in the 37th Olympiad : which was 
about the time of the prophet Jeremiah. His name was ori- 


ginally Tyſias, but changed to Steſichorus, on account of his 
being the firſt, who taught the Chorus to dance to the lyre. 
He appears to have been a man of the firſt rank for wiſdom 


and authority among his fellow citizens; and to have had a 


great hand in the tranſactions between that ſtate and the tyrant 


| Phalaris. He died at Catana in Sicily at above fourſcore years 


of age ; and the people were ſo ſenſible of the honor, his re- 
liques did the city, that they reſolved to keep them, whatever 


pretences the Himerians ſhould make to the contrary. Much 


of this poet's hiſtory depends upon the authority of Phalaris's 


epiſtles; and if the genuineneſs of theſe ſhould be given up, as 
we know it has been diſputed, yet we collect from thence the 
eſteem and character, Steſichorus bore with antiquity, We 
have no catalogue of his works on record: Suidas only tells 
us, in general, that he compoſed a book of lyrics in the Do- 

_ rian dialect; of which a few ſcraps, not amounting to three- 


ſcore lines, are ſet together in the collection of Fulvius Ur- 


ſinus, at Antwerp 1568, 8vo. Majeſty and greatneſs make the 


common 
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Abs for, in bopes ef gaining! the difleming parties to the 1 


e huren af eln, he reprinted' this work; 
and as he had offended ſome; churchmen by allowing 
too mbh to the Rate, ſo he now meant to give them fatif- 
tac in a diſcourle;.' which be joiged-to-ir; 4 cone 
tte power of cation in a Chriſtian Chuteh :“ in 
| uh he attempts to prove, that the ehurch is a diſtinct 
5 'from the ſtate, and has divers rights and privileges 
e of its on, particularly that it has a power of cenſuri 
4:0ffenders, reſulting from its conſtitution as a Chriſtian ſo- 
«« ciety; and that theſt- richts of the church cannot be alie- 
, natd to the ſtate, JO their a" eager a Chriſtian 
; Leung. MH 4 Yi hw) at i Aa © 


The ſame ren he publiſhed 4 /Origines d 6 


% Rational Account of the Grounds of Natural and Re- 
* vealed Religion:“ a work, which for extenſive and pro- 


Sund learning, ſolidity of judgment, ſtrength of argument, 
andꝭ petſpicuity ol expreſſion, would have done the higheſt 
donor to a man of any age; and therefore was really mar- 
vellous f from one, 


0 oh, . Wen! | 


d [afterwards at the viſitation, — 


* 5 d bis worte; amd embracing him, fait, (. he expeRted rather 
N40 have ſeen one ab conſiderable for his years, as he had 
tt already ſhewn bimſelf for his learning. Upon the whole, 


this woe has always been juſtly eſleemed one of the beſt 


geſences of Revealed Religion, that over came forth in our 
own or any other language: It was republiſhed by Dr. Bont- 
—— 170g, wich . Part of another boolc upon the ſume 

% ſubjett, written in 1697, from the author's own” manu- 
« ſcript,” folio. This admirable treatiſe made him ſo known 


to the world, and got him ſuch eſteem among the learnod, 
mat when a reply appeared in 11663 to archbiſhop» Laud's 


book againſt Fiſher the jeſuit, he was pitched upon to an- 
{wan x which he did to the public ſatis faction, in 1664. 
Tue fame of theſe excellent works was the oceaſion, that, 
ne he continued at his living of Sutton, he was choſen 
— at the Rolls chapel by Sir Harbottle Grimſton, 
master, This obliged him to be in London in term-times 


as a N. 15 


/who had but juſt-compleated his 2 er. 75 
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And was 4 fait introduction to his ſettlement! there, which. 4 


followed ſoon aftet'; for he was preſented to the rectory o 
St. Andrews Holbourn, in January 1664-5.  Aſtervyards, 
he was choſen lecturer at the Temple; appointed chaplain tb 


the king; made canon reſidentiary of St. Pauls in 167þ, as 


afterwards prebendary of Canterbury, and dean of St. Paul's: 

-acquitted himſeif like an able, dili - 
gent and learned divine. While he was rector of Sutton, he 
married a daughter of William Dobyns, a Glouceſteiſhire 
gentleman, who lived not long with him; yet had two 


_ daughters, who died in their infancy, and one ſon, Dr. Ed- 


ward Stillingfleet, afterwards rector of W 00d-Norton' in Nor- 


folk, Then he married a daughter of Sir Nicholas Pedley of 


Huntindon, ſerjeant at law, who lived with him almoſt all 


| his life, and brought thing Nr nene of whom two only 


ſurvived him. 

In 1663, he went out e and in 1668 commenced 
doctor, of divinity. He was deeply engaged in all the con- 
troverſies of his times; with Deiſts, with Socinians, with 
Papiſts, with diſſenters. We forbear entering into particultrs, 
as they do not now appear ſufficiently intereſting ; and the 
catalogue of his works, to be hereunto added, will give the 
reader a very tolerable notion, as well of the occaſions of his 
writings, as of the perſons with whom he had to do. In 
i689, he was made biſhop of Worceſter. He had a contro- 
verſy, in the latter part of his life, with the great Mr. Locke; 


Who, having laid down ſome principles in his Efſay on 


Human Underſtanding,” which ſeemed to the biſhop to 
ſtrike at the Myſteries of Revealed Religion, fell on that ac- 
count under his lordſhip's cognizance. Dr. Stillingfleet had 
always had the reputation of coming off with triumph in all 
his controverſies, but in this was ſuppoſed to be not ſucceſw- 
ful; and ſome have imagined, that his being preſſed with 
clearer and cloſer reaſoning by Mr. Locke, than he had been 
accuſtomed' to from his other adverſaries, created in him a 
chagrin, which ſhortened his life, There is howeyer no oc- 
caſion to ſuppoſe this: for he had had the gout near twenty 
years, and it is no wonder, when it fixed in his ſtomach, 
that it ſhould prove fatal to him; as it did at his houſe in 
Park-ftreet, Weſtminſter, the 27th of March 1699. He way 


_ a and well-proportioned ; with a countenance 


M m 2 comely, 


Fa comely, freſh,. and awful. His apprehenſion was 


'STILLINGFLEET. 


us, his judgment exact and profound, and his memory 


. Lo enacious : ſo that, conſidering how intepſely-he ſtudied, 


how he read every thing, it is eaſy to imagine him, what 
ly was, one of the 2 univerſal ſcholars that ever 


: we His corps was carried to Worceſter. cathedral, and 
there interced ; aſter which an elegant ä 
over him, with an inſcription written by the learned Dr. 


was creed - 


8 who had been bis chaplain, This, as it gives 3 
noble and yet juſt idea of the man, and is alſo good autho- 


 zity for many particulars of his life, ſhall be inſerted here, 


after we, have given ſome account of his writings. 
They were all collected, and reprinted jn 1710, 1 


| lumes, ſolio. The firſt contains, . Fifty Sermons, preached 


on ſeveral Occaſions :” with the author's life, The ſecond, 
40 Origins Sacre: 1 Letter to a Deiſt, written, as be tells 
us in the preface, for the ſatis faction of a particular perſon, 
who owned the Being and Providence of God, but expreſſed 
a mean eſteem of the ſcriptures and the Chriſtian, religion: 
40 drenicum :\ % The Unteaſonableneſs of Separation, or an 
« Impartial Account of the: Hiſtory, Nature, and, Pleas of 
« the preſent ſeparation from the Communion of the Church 
of England.” I be third. volume contains, . Origines 
40 Britannicæ, or the Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches: 
Two Diſcourſes concerning the Doctrine of Chriſt's Sa- 
« tisfaftion,” againſt the Socinians: | « Vindication of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity.“ in which he animadverts upon 
ſome paſſages in Mr. Locke's Eſſay; Anſwers to two let- 
6 ters,” publiſhed by Mr. Locke: 4+ Ecclefiaſtical Caſes 
« relating to the duties and rights, of the Parochial Clergy,” 
a charge: Concerning Bonds of Reſignation of Benefices : 


- 00 F, oundation of Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, and as it re- 


6 28 the Legal Supremacy: The grand queſtion concern» 
« ing the Biſhop's right to vote in Parliament in Caſes Ca» 
« pital : „Two Speeches in Parliament: Of, the true An- 


* tiquity of London: Concerning the unreaſonableneſs of 8 


« new. Separation, on account of the Oaths to King William 


and Queen Mary: A Vindication of their Majefties Au- 


4 thoxities to fill the Sees of Deprived Biſhops : An Anſwer 


„to the Paper delivered by Mr. Aſhton at his execution to 
6 Sir . ch Child, Sheriff of London, with the Paper it - 
3 ſelf,” 


4 a. , 
. 
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<< ſelf.” The fourth, fifth and fixth volumes contain pics, 


_ written againſt the Church of Rome, in con 
Creſſy, N e r eee Now fellow ey” 
* ; . a Edvardus Srilineflone.s 8. T. * FORE 4328 | 
2 15 90 cane Eecleſiæ Paulinz Epiſcopus Viele, | 
on Jam tibi, quicunque hec legis, je : 
Nik Europe & lirerati orbis We wlll nite 1 
Ipſe per ſe notu: en N 


Dum rebus mortalibus inperfpltor; eee, Þ 
Et ſanẽtitate morum, & oris drann digits, | | 
Et conſummate eruditioni laule 
OM Undique venerandus.” 1 + 
Cui in | humanioribus literis Critici, in Divinis Thealogly.. 
In recondita Hiſtoria Antiquarii, in Scientiis Philoſophi, 
In legum n Juriſconſulti, in eivili —_ Ke 't 
In Eloquentia Univerſi, ' '/ || 
Fäaſces ultro ſubmiſerunt. 
Major unus in his omnibus, quam ali in igel: 
Ut Bibliothecam ſuam, cui parem Orbis geg 
| Intra pectus omnis dofrine'capax : 
_._ Geſtaſſe integram viſus ſit; 
Quæ tamen nullos libros moverat meliores, 
Quam quos ipſe multos ſcripſit ediditque,” | ! © 
Eccleſfiz Anglican defenſor ſemper invitus. __ 


4 


4 4 FF 


+ + | Natus eſt Cranborniz in Agro Dorſettenſi, „ - 
XVII April MDCXXXV, Patre Samuele Generoſo. 'F 
« mei monie habuit Andteam Gul. Dobyns oy . 

0 Atque ea defuncta 5 , 
Thizabetham Nicolai Pedley Equitis ; _ n 0 5 1 
Tenge quod unum ie ſatis eſt, as 1 

15 T.anto marito digniffimas. . | 

Guilt Weftmonaſteri XXVII Martii MDCLXX3 4 

gs "Vixit annos LXIII. menſes undecim,  _ 5 

Tres liberos reliquit ſibi ſuperſtites, : =_ 

Lx "A conjugio Edvardum, ex ſecundo Jacobum & Annam: „ 
Qvorus Jacobus Collegii hujus Cathedralis Canonicus 1 

Patri Optimo Bene merenti # 
Monumentum hoc poni curavit, -, 127 | 
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Fabre Bib, ho lived in the ſiſth century, as is generally ſuppoſed; for 


nothing certain is known, and therefore nothing ean 'be af- 
firmed, of him. What remains 'df him, is a collection of 


extracts from ancient poets and philoſophers : yet this collec- 


tion is not come down to us entire; and even what we have 


of it, appears to be in ermixed with the additions of thoſe, 


who lived after him. Theſe extracts, though they give us 


no greater idea of Stobæus, than that of a common · place 


tranſcriber, are yet curious and uſeſul, As they preſent us 
with many things of various kinds; which are to be found no 


where elſe ; and, as ſuch, have always been highly valued | 


by the learned, It appears beyond "diſpute, in F abricius's 
opinion, that Stobzus' was not a Chriſtian ; becauſe he never 


meddled with Chriſtian writers, nor mude the leaſt uſe of 


them, in any of his collections. The Excerpta of Stobæus 
were firſt publiſhed in Greek at Venice in 1536, and dedi- 
cated to Peter Bembus, who was then the curator. of St, 
Mark's Vibrary'"there, and furniſhed the manuſcript : but. they 
have bein oſten publiſhed ſince from better manuſcripts, with 
Latin verſions and notes by Geſner, Grotius, and other 
learned n 1 at 1 1623, in 1 40. 

87 oN E (Mr. N an Eniliſh painter; was an ex- 
traordinary'copier in the reigns of king Charles I, and II. 
He was bred up. under Croſs ; and performed ſeveral admi- 
roble coples, after 1 1 good pictures in England, His copies 
were e fineſt of any, that had been then done in 
this nation. He did alſo Huy imitations after ſuch maſters, 


as he more particularly fancied ; which performances of his 


were in good. repute, - and received. into the beſt collections. 
He ſpent thirty ſeven” years abroad in the ſtudy of his art, 
where he improved himſelf, in ſeveral languages, being be- 


ſides a man of ſome learning, He died in London the 24th - 


of Auguft 165.7 53 and * bu . 8 Martin's church, 
ments mucke 2 uw . 
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